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4 continuation 0 the biftory of the Selevcidz in Syria, to 
the reduftion of their dominions by the Romans. 


E METRIUS, having now no rival to contend with, 
and bein altogether a ſtranger to ſtate affairs, left 
the w care of the government to Laſtbenes, 
who had hired thoſe Cretans by whom he was at- 
tended itito Cilicia, when he firſt ſet out from Cuidus. As 
Laſthenes was a man of a ſevere and imperious temper, he 
ſoon alienated the minds of the Syrians from their new king. 
The firſt wrong ſtep he took was to command all the E- 
gyptians, whom Ptolemy had placed in the maritime cities of 
| Phenice and Syria, to 9 by 88 maſſacred by the troops of 


Syria who were in the ſame gariſons. Hereupon the Egypti- 


an army, which was ſtill in Syria, and had placed Demetrius 
on the throne, full of juſt horror for ſo barbarous an executi- 
on, abandoned him and returned home b. After this, Deme- 
trius, at the inſtigation of his prime miniſter cauſed a ſtrict 
ſearch to be made after thoſe who had been againſt him 


or his father in the late wars, and put them all to 
death. Having by this means got rid, as he imagined, of all 


his enemies, he diſbanded the greateſt part of his army, keep- 

ing in pay only his Cretans and ſome other mercenaries. By 

this means he not only deprived himfelf of thoſe veterans 

who had ſerved under his father, and, being well affected 

to him, would have maintained him on the throne, but 
made them his greateſt enemics. 


In the mean time Jonathun, ſeeing every thing quiet in 


bMacca B. I. i. c. 11. ver. 19. Josz n. 1. xiii. c. 8. 
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Judæa, having gathered together what forces he could, and 
prepared the neceſſary engines of war, laid fi 


ege to the for- 
treſs which the Syrians ſtill held at Feruſalem. Hereupon 
complaints being made to Demetrius, that prince advanced 
as far as Ptolemais, and ſummoned 
there, and and give, an account of his conduct. Jonat ban, 
ordering his men to purſue the ſiege with all paſſible vi 


. 
during his abſence, ſet out for Ptolemais, with ſome of the 


prieſts and principal men of the nation, carrying with him 
many rich and valuable preſents. Theſe not 2 appeaſed 
the king's wrath, but proved ſuch an efficacious rec 

tion in behalf of Jonathan, that Demetrius, having diſmiſ- 
ſed the informers, confirmed him in the office of high-prieſt, 
admitted him into the number of his friends, and, at his re- 
queſt, annexed to Judæa the three governments of Apbere- 
ma, Ljada and Ramatha, which had formerly belonged to 


Samaria. Moreover, the king agreed to free the _ 


country under his overnment from all duties, cuſtoms, and 


tributes, for three hundred talents to be paid to him by ay 


of equivalents. Demetrius, having thus ſettled matters 


the Jeut, returned to Antioch, where he gave himſelf up to 
all kind of exceſſes, Laſthenes 


very young, upon moſl wicked 


attempts. This behaviour 


alienated more and more the affections of his people from 


him, and diſpoſed the whole nation for a general revolt; 
which being obſerved by Diadotus, afterwards called Tryphon, 


be thought this a favourable opportunity to make a bold puſh, 
aiming at nothing leſs than to place the crown on his own | 


head. Diadotus was born in the territory of Apamea, at y 
place called Szecoan, and brought up in the city of Apamea 


He had been very ſanguine in > the cauſe of Alexander PR. 


who had appointed him, in conjunction with Hierax, 1 
nor of Autioch, and therefore had no ſhare in the confidence 
of Demetrius Nicator ; but an obſcure and private life did 
not ſuit the taſte of Diodbtus, who was a man of an un- 


bounded ambition. He had very early formed vaſt ſchemes, 


ing of Nicater's 
reign, ſeized the fortreſs of Coraceſium in Cilicia, and made 


and, if we believe Strabo, in the very 


it his place of arms, ſcouring from thence the ſeas with impu- 


nicy, and taking all the inhabitants of the coaſts who fell 
into his hands, and * them to Delos, where he ſold 


© Maccas. l. i. c. 11. ver. 23—37. Jos yn. Antiq. 1. xi. 
Be. > «Maccas. I. i. c. 11. ver. 39. STRAB®, |. xvi. p. 


752. Liv. I. li, liv. Joszrn, |. xii. c A ArriAx. in 
Syriac. p. 132. 


Jonathan to wait on him 


putting him, as he was but 


them 
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them to the Romans, who; after the reduction of 'Carthage 
and Corinth, piqued themfelves upon having great numbers 
of flax. The indolence of Demetrius Nicator, adds the 
ſame author, the avarice of the governors, who had their 
ſhares of the profits ariſing from his piracies, and the con- 
nivance of the king of Egypt, a dechared enemy to Nicator, 
r ——_— _— diſturbances in the Sy- 
riar empire. At length Diodotus, being well appriſed of 
the diſaffection of the people to their — Venma to 
entertain thoughts of ſeizing the crown for himſelf, With 
this view he went into Arabia, and there laying before Zab- 
del, who had been intruſted with the perſon and education 
of Antiochus the fon of Alexander, the ftate of affairs in Sy- 
ria, with great difficulty prevailed upon him to put the youth 
into his hands, that he might take advantage of the preſent 
diſturbances to place him on the throne of his father. Appran 
calls this prince Alexander, and not Antiochus, contrary to 
the teſtimony of the hiftory of the Maccabees and of Joſe- 
phus. He was the fon of Alexander Balas by Cleopatra, and 
was very young when Diodatus drew him from his retreat 
(L). The traitor's ſcheme was to make uſe of the pretenſi- 
ons of Antiochus, till he had drove Demetrius from the 
throne, and afterwards to cut off the young prince, and 
place the crown on his own head. 5 «8 
In the mean time, Fonathan was carrying on the ſiege of 
the fortreſs of Jeruſalem with great vigour ; but not being 
able to reduce it, he ſent deputics to Demetrius, deſiring him 
to withdraw the garifon which he could not drive out. As 
that prince was then involved in great difficuhies, on account 
of the ſeditions and tumults which daily broke out at Antiach, 
the inhabitants of that metropolis having an utter averſion 
both to his perſon and government, he promiſed to grant 
Jonathan his requeſt, upon condition he would ſend him 
ſome troops to keep the Antiochians in awe. Hereupon 
Jonathan ſent him immediatcly three thouſand men, by 
which reinforcement the king belicving himſelf fulkiciently - 
ſtrong to undertake any thing, reſolved to difarm the Autio- 
chians, and accordingly ordered tl.em all to deliver up their 


(L) Antiochus was, according to Euſebius, about ſeven years of 
age when Tryphon drew him from his retreat. Livy tells us, that 
he was then but two years old, wherein he contradiQs himſelf, if 
ſome miſtake has not crept into the copy; for he e ſewhere owns, 
that Antiochus reigned only two years under the guardianſhip of 

7ypbon, by whom he was, according to him, put to death in the 

tenth year of his age. N 9 | 
9 —— A 2 Ams. 


ter himſelf within the walls of Seleucia. 
being thus maſter of the field, marched ſtrait to Antioch, 
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Fhis unexpected order. cauſed a great uproar in the 
7 : - the inhabitants ran to their arms, and, to the number 
of one hundred and twenty thouſand men, inveſted the. 
king's palace, with a deſign to kill him. The Fews haſtened 
to his relief, fell upon the, mutiniers, killed about an hundred 
thouſand of them, and ſet fire to the city, which ſoon obliged 


the reſt to ſubmit, and ſue for pardon, which was granted 


them. The tumult being thus quelled, the Jews returned, 


loaded with ſpoils, to Jeruſalem, after having taken this 
dreadful revenge on the Antiochians, for the wrongs they had 


ſuffered from them in Judæa and Feruſalem, eſpecially 


in the reign of their great perſecutor Antiochus Epiphanes f. 
Demetrius, notwithſtanding the pardon he had granted to 
the Antiochians, put many of them to death, confiſcated their 
eſtates, and practiſed upon that unhappy people all ſorts of 
crueltics and oppreflions ; whereupon the whole kingdom 
conceived ſuch an hatred and animoſity againſt him, that they 
only wanted an opportunity to make him feel the moſt dread- 


ful effects of their vengeance. That ungrateful and impoli- 


tic prince behaved no better towards Jonathan, than he did, 
towards his own ſubjects; for, notwithſtanding the promiſes 


he had made to him, and the great obligations he owed him 
for his late aſſiſtance, he refuſed to ſtand to the treaty con- 
_ cluded with him at Ptolemais, in virtue of which he was to 


free the Fewih nation from all taxes and tributes for three 
hundred talents. This ſum had been paid ; but, for all that, 


the king exacted the ſame taxes and tributes with the utmoſt 


rigour, by which means he alienated the N from him, as 
he had done his own ſubjects b. 

Wurz things were in, this unſteady condition, Tryphon 
arrived in Syria, with Antiochus the ſon of Alexander Balas, 
and laid claim to the crown in his name, ftiling himſelf 


guardian and protector of the young King. He no ſooner 
appeared, but the veterans, whom Demetrius had diſbanded, 


and multitudes of others, whom he had provoked with his 
ill conduct, flocked to him, proclaimed him king, and march- 
ing under 'his banners againſt Demetrius, obliged that prince 
to come to an engagement, wherein his army was intirely 
routed, all his elephants taken, and he himſelf forced to ſhe]- 


Antiachus's party - 


iMaccas. I. i c. 11. ver. 41,2. Jos g yn. Antiq. I. iii. c. 
9. Diovos. Sicul. in excerpt. Valeſii. p. 347, 348. 5 Dio- 


ÞOR. Sicul. bid. cent. I. :. c. 11. ver. 53. JOSEPH. 
bid. 


which 
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which opened its gates to them, and there placed the young 
prince. on the throne of the kings of Syria, giving him the 
ſurname of Then, that is, be God x. . 
Antiochus being now in poſſeſſion of Antioch and the throne, 
Tryphon, his guardian, made it his firſt buſineſs to gain over 
Jonathan and the Fewifh. nation. With this view he ſent an 
embaſſy to Janathan, and an obliging letter confirm- 
ing him in the office of high prieſt, 2 the grant of 
the three ſeigniories mentioned above, to which a fourth was 
added, and allowing him to wear purple with a gold claſp, to 
drink in a gold cup, and to have place among the king's chief 
friends, or the firſt lords of the kingdom, with many other 
privileges and advantages to be enjoyed by the whole Jewiſß 
nation. In virtue of the ſame letter, pvhich was wrote in 
the new king's name, Simon was appointed commander in 
chief of all the king's forces, from the Ladder of Tyre, a moun- 
tain ſo called on the ſea- coaſt between Tyre and Ptolemais, to 
the borders of Egypt: the whole on condition, that the two 
brothers and the Jewiſb nation would declare for Antiochus. 
Fonathan, provoked at the ingratitude of Demetrius, accept- 
ed the invitation, and eſpouſed with great warmth the new 
king's party; whereupon a commiſſion being ſent him, im- 
_ powering him to raiſe forces for the king's ſervice throughout 
all Czle-Syria and Paleftine, he drew together a great army, 
and marching round the: country as far as Damaſcus, ſecured 
all thoſe parts in the intereſt of Antiachus. In the mean time, 
the forces which Demetrius had, in Cœle- Syria and Paleſtine, 
invaded | Galilee, in order to make a diverſion, and oblige 
252 to turn his arms that way; which he did according- 
y, leaving Simon to command in Judæa. On his entering 
Galilee, he was very near being cut off with his whole ar- 
my by a ſtratagem; but, while moſt of his men fled, being 
eized with a panic fear, a ſmall body of the moſt reſolute 
and courageous ſtood their ground, and made head againſt the 
enemy, till the reſt rallied, and, returning to the charge, re- 
newed the fight, and gained at laſt a complete victory. On 
the other hand, Simon, laying ſiege to Bethſura, made him- 
ſelf maſter of that important place, which had been long in 
the hands of the Syrians i. The commander of the king's 
forces in Galilee, having recruited his army with great expedi- | 
tion, returned againft Fonathan, who, upon advice of his 
march, went to meet him as far as Amathis on the borders 


w Maccan. L 5. c. 11. ver. 54.— 56. Liv. Epit. I. lii. Jo- 
3EPH. ibid. APPIAN. in Syriac. Mace, I. i. e, 11. 
Ver. 57—62. Josxrnu. ibid. 


of 


ri ue una. Door H. 


deſign of wo 
fur- 


could never come up with kia 3 wherein; — 
purſued bim in vain to the banks of the Eleutberzs, he turn 
dis arms, firſt againſt the Arabians who were of Demetrins's 
party, and after wards entered the territory of Damaſcus, put 
ting all thoſe to the {word who refuſed to fide with Antiechns; 
by which means he intirely ſuppreſſed the party of Demetrius 
in thoſe parts, while his brother did the fame in the country 
of the Philiſtines, after having made himſelf maſter of Jop- 
$a, and placed a ſtrong g in it x. 
THE partiſans of Demetrius being thus every-where de- 
ſtroyed or driven out of the country, Tryphon thought it high 
time to put in execution the deſign he had 1 from the 
of cutting off Antiochns, and ſeizing the crown of 
Syria for himſelf 5 but foreſeeing that Jonathan would, to 
the utmoſt of his power, oppoſe ſuch a black and treacherous 
attempt, he reſolved, in the firſt place, to rid himſelf of ſo 
K age > 97 Ret tw at 
the head of a powerful a met him with forty 
thouſand men at Bethſan, a city of the tribe of Manaſſeh 
(M). 4 the on of fo — Wy; Tryphon was 
intimidated, 


* Maceas. L i. ubi ſupra. & c. 12. ver. 24. ſeq. lena. ibid 


— 00) The city called Beth/an by the Tews, Mathora by A 
and Bazan by Cidr ed on d ef ae, and is 
the fame that is mentioned in the book of The 

Ce kept of this city, which was the * 
derable in the Decapo/is, _——— e fraelites had conquered * 

e in, near the mountains Git- 
Boa, about a mile on this He the Jordan, and 120 furlengs, 
according to Joſepbus, from the lake of Genneſareth, and 600 fur- 
longs from Jeruſalem. The Greeks gave it the name of Secythopolis ; 
and fo it is called in the hiſtory of the Maccabees (100), becauſe 
antiently inhabited by the Scytbians, who, — to Herodotus, 


*7ofp. xvii, 1, (. oo) Macced. J. il. c. 12. v. 29. 
| 8 eee b, n 
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intimidated, and had recourſe to artifice inſtead of force. 
No declaration of war had been made, and therefore the Sy- 
ria, under a falſe appearance of friendſhip, eafily circum- 
vented the high-prieft. He told him, That be was come thi- 
ther only to conſult with him about their common intereſt, 
and to put Ptolemais into his hands, as a reward for the ſervices 
be had done young Antiochus. _ Credulity is too often the 
fault of good men. Jonathan believed him, and ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be prevailed upon to diſmiſs his army, keeping only 
three thouſand men with him, and of theſe he afterwards 
ſent wo thouſand into Galilee, fo that he entered Ptolemais 
with a guard only of a thouſand men, expecting, according 
to the & ay oath, to be put in poſſeſſion of the place; but be 
was no ſooner got within the walls, than the gates were ſhut 
upon him, and he ſeized, after all his followers had been put 
to the ſword. Troops were likewiſe immediately detached af- 
ter the two thouſand men, who were upon their march to- 
wards Galilee ; but they, having received advice of what had hap- 
pened to Jonathan and his men at Ptolemazs, put themſelves 
in 2 poſture of defence, being reſolved to ſell their lives at a 
dear rate; which the enemy perceiving, ſuffered them to pro- 
ceed on their march without moleſtation ; fo that they arriv- 
ed ſafe at Jeruſalem, where they found all the inhabitants in tears 
ſor what had happened to Fenathan. However, they did not 
deſpond, but chooſing Simon for their general inſtead of J- 
nathan, applied themſelves, with all le ſpeed, to the 
finiſhing of the fortifications begun by Fonatharn at Jerefalem,, 
On the other hand, the Syrian army, leaving Ptolemgis, ad- 
vanced towards the land of Judah, and encamped near Ad- 
dus, which is called by Taſephus Aadida, and ſtood on a 
mountain that commanded the plains of Judah, and was 
not far from Jeruſalem. Simon, at the head of a powerful 


| had, in the reigns of P/ammitichus king of Egypt, and Cyan 


f Media, extended their conqueſts as far as Syria E 
tine. Pliny tells us, upon the credit of an antient tradition, that 
Bethſan was, in former times, called Nya, from Bacchur's nurſe, 
whom the Sey/bians buried near that place. It is now known - 
mong the eaſtern nations by the name of E/bjzan. It was on 
the walls of this city, if Fo/ephus is to be credited (101), that 
the Philiftines hung up the dead bodies of Saul and Jonathan. 
Some Fexwiſh authors ſay, that it was ſubject to the [/-aclites be- 
fore the Babz/onih captivity, they having at length driven out 
the Canaanites ; but that the Mrians afterwards made themſelves 
matters of it, and held it long after the return of the Fes. 


(101) Joleph. Antig 1. vi. 


army, 
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army, marched ainſt Trypbon, and paſted bimſelf near 
the Syrian 1 75 phon, * daring to give him battle, 
had ae to to this 25 treachery; he ſent a deputation to 
the camp of the 1/raelites, informing. Simon that his brother 
was alive, that he had detained him priſoner only e 
of the money which he owed to the King of Syria, and 524. 
he would ſet him at liberty, if the Jews x0 Lake, 2. 
talents, of ſilver and Jonathan's two ſons as hoſtages, The 
embaſſadors inſiſted upon the delivering up of the hoſtages as 
a neceſſary 1 leſt. Fonathan, who was highly pro- 
voked, ſaid they, againſt Tryphon, ſhould revolt from Antio- 
chus, and join Demetrius. Simon ſa w plainly, that his pro- 
poſal was no more than a feint, and that ſome treachery was 
concealed under theſe artful ſpeeches ; however, as he appre- 
| hended, that upon his refuſal, T Spben would put Fonathan 
to death; and the people blame kim as the author of it, he 
refolved to comply with the requeſt, and accordingly * 
the hundred talents and the two hoſtages. And then the 
traitor, having received all he demanded, pulled off the maſk, 
and declared himſelf an enemy to the "Fewifb nation. He 
returned into Syria, carrying Jonathan and his two ſons a- 
long with him, and having there reinforced his army, he 
re- entered Fudeza, with a dchen utterly to deſtroy the whole 
nation; but Simon kept . ſo cloſe to him in all his marches 


and counter B that he was forced to retire with diſ- 


grace. On his retreat, he put Jonathan to death in the 
neighbourhood of Baſcama (N); but whether by poiſon or the 
ſword, no hiſtorian is exact enough to tell us'. Tryphon, 
after the death of Je, believing he had no body to 
fear, cauſed Antiochus to be privately murdered.. That 


young prince was troubled with the ſtone, and his guardian 


cauſing him to be cut for it, ordered the ſurgeons to diſpatch 
him in the operation a. Upon his death the treacherous 
Tryphon declared himſelf king of Syria in bis ſtead, and 
—_— took poſſeſſion of the Crown, no one daring to 


oppoſe him 


I'Maccas.l. 1. c. 12. ver. 3953: & 13. ver. — 11 & 20. 
24. Jose yn. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 12. m Maccas.1.1.c. 13. ver- 
31, 32. Liv. I. lv. STRABO, l. XVI. . P. 752. n. 1. xxxvi. 
1 I. 


(N) The author of the hiſtory of the Maccabees tells us, that 
the ſnow which fell prevented Tryphon from entering into the coun- 
try of Gilead, and that he ſtopped at Baſcama ; whence it is 
plain, that this city was not, according to that author, in the land 
of Gilead, where 7 oſepbus and ſome modern geographers by it. 

HE 
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THE firſt ſtep he took, after he had aſcended the throne, 
was to try whether he could prevail upon the Romans to ac- 
knowledge him king, fince, without their protection, his af- 
fairs, as he was well appriſed, could never proſper. He there- 

fore ſent embaſſadors to Rome, to notify to the republic his 
acceſſion to the crown of Syria, and to preſent the Roman 
ſenate with a ſtatue of a victory of maſly gold, weighing a 
thouſand of thoſe pieces of gold which were called aurei. 
He hoped, that, in regard of ſo valuable a preſent, and the 
omen of victory which the ſtatue carried with it, the 
enate would not ſcruple to acknowledge his title ; but the 
Romans cunningly eluding his expectation, received the pre- 
ſent, and ordered the name of young Antiochus, whom Try- 
pbon had lately murdered, to be engraved on it, as if it had 
been ſent by him a. About this time Sarpedon, one of De- 
metrius's commanders, attempted to recover Phænice; but 
his army was defeated by the forces which Tryphon had in 
thoſe parts. As the victorious army of the uſurper was return- 
ing from the purſuit, and quietly marching along the ſea- ſide 
between Ptolemais and Tyre, a wave ſwelling all on a ſudden 
to an incredible height, and breaking with great violence on 
the ſhore, overwhelmed a great many of them, and then, 
running back with the fame rapidity, left the dead bodies on 
the ftrand, and a vaſt quantity of fiſh mingled with them; 
whereupon Sarpedon's men, returning with all ſpeed, found, 
that thoſe who had eſcaped the diſaſter, had retired to the 
neighbouring cities, eſpecially to Ptolemais, whither Sarpedon 
advanced, and, under the very walls of the city, offered up 

' the fiſh, which he found mingled with the dead bodies on the 

| ſhore, to Neptune the deliverer, by way of thankſgiving for 

the diſaſter which had befallen the enemy o. 

Demetrius in the mean time lay idle at Laodicea, abandon- 
ing himſelf to all manner of lewdneſs and debauchery, with- 
out ſo much as ſeeming to be ſenſible of his misfortunes. How- = 
ever, as Tryphon had given the F2wiſhh nation juſt reaſon to 
renounce his friendſhip, Simon ſent embaſſadors to Demetrius, 
with a crown of gold, to treat with him about an alliance, 
and to offer him all the forces of Fudza againſt the uſurper. 
The embaſſadors were kindly received by the king, who, as he 

had no other reſource in the melancholy ſituation of his affairs, 

_ willingly granted them all they demanded, viz. a conſirmati- 
on of the high-prieſthood and ſovereignty to Simon, an exemp- 

tion from all taxes and tributes, and a general amneſty for alt 


* Dropor. Sicut. legat. 31. o STRABO, I. xvi. p. 
758. ATuzn. I. viii. c. 2. ex Poſſidonio Stoico. 
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paſt acts of hoſtility, upon condition that the eus joined him 
againſt Tryphon F. . 

Nor long after Demetrius had concluded this alliance with 
Siman and the Jewiſh nation, he was encouraged to attempt 
the recovery of his kingdom by other embaſſadors ſent to him 
out of the eaſt, and inviting him thither. The Partbians 
having over- run and reduced moſt of the eaſtern provinces, 
from the Euphrates to the Indus, ſuch of the inhabitants of 
thole countries as were originally Macedonians, not being 
able to bear that uſurpation, nor the pride and inſolence of 
their new maſters, earneſtly intreated Demetrius, by repeated 
embaſſies, to come into thoſe parts, promiſing him a general 
revolt from the Parthians, and a ſufficient number of troops 
to expel | thoſe uſurpers, and recover all the provinces of the 
eaſt. Demetrius, ſeduced with theſe promiſes, embarqued in 
this enterprize, and paſſed the Euphrates, leaving Tryphon in 
poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of Syria. He imagined, that, 


atter he ſhould have made himſelf maſter of the eaſt, with 


ſuch an encreaſe of power, he ſhould be in a better condition 
to ſuppreſs that rebel on his return. As ſoon as he appeared 
in the eaſt, the El;ymeans, Perfians, and Bactrians declared 
in his favour ; ſo that, by their aſſiſtance, he defeated the 
Parthians in ſeveral engagements; but at laſt, being deceiv- 
ed by falſe appearances of a treaty of peace, he inadvertently 
put himſelf into the power of a Parthian commander, who 
ſcized on his perſon, and cut his whole army in pieces. The 
king who reigned in Parthia at this time, was. Mithridates 

the ton of Prigpatius, x valiant and wiſe prince. As ſoon as 
Demetrius was delivered up to him, he carried the captive 
prince round the provinces which had revolted, expoſing him 
every-where to public view, that the people, by ſeeing the 
perſon, whom they had looked upon as their deliverer, reduc- 
ed to ſo low and ſhameful a condition, might be the eaſter 
brought to ſubmit to their former yoke. After this he treated 


him as a king, ſent him into Hyrcania to reſide there, with a 


maintenance ſuitable to his dignitv, andeven gavehim his daugh- 
ter Rhodogune in marriage; however, he kept him ftill in 
captivity, tho' with all the liberty that could be granted him 
in thut condition. Juſtin adds, that Mithridates engaged to 


carry him back into Syria, at the head of a powerful army, 


and to dave out the uſurper ; but the death of the Parthian 


? Diop2r. Stcut in excerpt. Valeſii, p. 355. Maccas. . i c. 
13 ver. 34— 42. & c. 14. ver. 38 —— 41, JosEPn. Antiq. l. 


X111. c. 11. 


king 
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king fruſtrated all theſe expectations 1. Syncellus tells us, 
upon what authority we know not, that Demetrius was kept 
in irons by Mithridates and his ſucceſſor Phrabates, and that 
he was from thence ſurnamed Siderites. 

Cleopatra wife to Demetrius, upon advice of her huſband's 
captivity, fhut herſelf up with her two children in Seleucia 
on the Orontes, whither many of Tryphon's ſoldiers locked 
daily to her ; for as he was naturally of a cruel and inhuman 
temper, he ſoon made the Syr:ans feel all the weight of a ty- 
rannical government, which they not being able to bear, a- 
bandoned him, and went over to Clecpatra; but ill her par- 
ty alone was not ſtrong enough to ſupport her, and therefore 
fearing leaſt the people of Seleucia ſhould chuſe rather to give 
her up to Tryphon, than bear a ſiege out of affection to her 
perſon, ſhe invited Antiochus Sidetes (O), her huihand's 
younger brother, to join his intereſt with her's, promiſing on 
this condition, to marry him and procure him the crown; 
for being abandoned by Demetrius, who had married the Par- 
_ thian king's daughter, ſhe reſolved to feek a new intereſt, by 
diſpoſing of herſelf in marriage to fome-body elſe; and not 
feeing how ſhe could do this more to her advantage than by 
marrying the next heir to the crown, the fixed upon him, and 
took him in the room of his brother *. This Antiochus was 


the ſecond fon of Demetrius Sater, and had been ſent to Cni- 


Ass with his brother Demetrius, to be kept there as. in a place 
of ſafety, during the war between their father and Alexander 
Balas. He ſeems to have continued in thoſe parts, even 
alter his brother's acceſſion to the crown; for he is ſaid to 
have been at Rhodes when Demetrius was taken pritoner ; 
and there in all likelihood the meffenger ſent by Clecpatra 


found him: For he, having accepted the offer, and thereup- 


4 Maccas. l. i. e. 14. ver. 1, 2, 3 Jost vn. Antiq I. xiii c 9. 


JosTin.l. xxxvi c. 1. &. |. xxxvili, c. 9. r ArPIAN. in 


Syriac p. 132. JUSTIN. ibid. Jos EP H. ubi ſapra. C. 12. 


O] He was called Sidetes or Sederes, from the Syriac word Zidab, 
which ſignifies 5 hunt, he being much given to that manly diverit- 
on (103. Syncellus thinks he had this appellation from the city 
of Sidon, whence he firſt marched againſt Tryphon. TFo/cphus beitows 


upon him the ſurname of Pius (104) Juſtin calls him after his - 
father's name, Soter (105), and Euſebius gives him no other name 


but that of Sidetes, a name, ſays that writer, which he well deſerv- 
ed from his paſſion for hunting. 


(103) Plut. in Prob. (104) Foſeph. Antiq l. xii. & 1. xiii. 
6. 16. f105) Tuftin. in Prolag. l. x:x1x. 
| B 2. 27 
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on aſſumed the title of king of Syria, wrote immediately a 
letter to Simon, dated from the i/les of the ſea, that is, from 
Rhodes, as is commonly underſtood, fince he had been there 
a little before J. In this letter he complained of Tryphon's 
unjuſt uſurpation, and acquainted Simon, that he was pre- 
paring to come into Syria, to take vengeance on that trea- 
cherous aſſaſſin and uſurper, and recover his father's king- 
dom ; and therefore, to gain him over to his intereſt, he 
confirmed to him all the privileges and immunities which 


other kings had granted to the Jewiſh nation, exempted 


Feruſalem from the juriſdiction of the kings of Syria, and 
to many other valuable privileges, added that of coin- 


ing money, the only regal prerogative which the heads of 


the Jewiſh nation ſeemed to want (P). The wiſe high- 
prieſt therefore did not think it adviſeable to reject ſuch ad- 
vantageous offers, whereby he was inveſted in the rights of 
royalty, and made a free, independent and ſovereign ar- 
biter of the religion, revenues, and government of his coun- 
try; but prepared to aſſiſt Sidetes in mounting the throne of 
us anceſtors, and driving out the uſurper. | = 

THE young prince therefore, depending on the friend- 
ſhip of the Jews, in the beginning of the following year, 


left Rhodes, and landed in Syria, with an army of mercena- 


ries, whom he had hired in Greece, Aſia Minor, and the 


iſlands, and having married Cleopatra, joined what forces ſhe 
had to his own, took the field, and marched againſt Try- 


phon. At the ſight of a prince of the blood of the Seleuci- 


dæ, molt of the uſurper's forces, weary of his tyranny, a- 


bandoned him, and going over to Antiochus, augmented his 
army to the number of an hundred and twenty thouſand foot 
and eiglit thouſand horſe. Tryphon, not being in a condition 


to keep the field againſt ſo great a force, had no reſource 


_— 


but in flight; he therefore retired to the city of Dora in the 


Mace. I. i. c. 1. ver. 1 JusTin. ApPlan. ibid. © Mace 
CaB.1.1. c. 4. ver. 2— 9. | | 


P) Till the reign of Antiochus, the Syrian kings had conſtantly 
refuſed the Jews the privilege of coining money; but Simon, it 
ſeems, did not wait for the new king's grant, the kings of Syria 
not being then in a condition to diſpute with him that prerogative. 
He had three years before ſtruck medals with his own name, and 
the year in which the Jews had been reſtored to their full liberty. 


by the reduction of the fortreſs of Jeruſalem. This event was re- 


preſented on the reverſe by the figure of a palm. tree, the ſym- 
bol of Tudæ aa. 9 7 


neighbourhood 
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neighbourhood of Ptolemais, where he was cloſe beſieged by 
Antiochus, who employed all his ſea and land-forces again 
the place. During this ſiege the high-prieſt Si mon ſignaliz- 
ed his zeal for the new king, ſending him two thouſand | 
choſen men, with conſiderable preſents in gold, filver, arms, 
and engines of war. But proſperity had changed the heart 
of Antiochus ; he ſent back to Simen his preſents and troops, 
and with them Athenob:us, one of his friends, to demand the 
reſtitution of Gazara, Joppa, and the fortreſs of Feruſa- 
lem, with ſeveral other places then held by Simon, which he 
claimed as belonging to the crown of Syria, or elſe five 
hundred talents in lieu of them, and five hundred more for 
the damages that were done by the Jews within the bor- 
ders of his dominions. To this meſſage Simon anſwered, 
T hat for Gazara and Foppa he was willing to pay the king 
an hundred talents ; but, as to the other places, they origi- 
nally belonged to Judæa, and had been unjuſtly taken from 
the Jewiſb nation; wherefore, ſince he had now re-taken 
them, he was reſolved not to part with them. Athenobius 
was highly offended at this anſwer, and on his return ta 
the king's camp, inſpired him with the ſame rage and hatred 
to the Jews which he had conceived. Hereupon Cendebæus, 
one of the chief commanders of the Syrian troops, was im- 
mediately detached with one part of the army againſt Simon, 
while the king in perſon, with the other, purſued the fiege 
of Dora. When the city was reduced to the laſt extremity, 
Tryphon found means to make his eſcape from thence to 
Orthoſia, another maritime town of Phænice, and from 
Orthofia to Apamea, his native city . Frontinus tells us, 
that all the way he ſcattered money on the road, in order 
to keep the purſuers employed, and by that means retarded 
the troops of Antiochus, and got ſafe into Apamea ; but the 
city being taken by aſſault, as Foſephus informs us, Tryphon 
was killed in the third year of the captivity of Demetrius. 
Appian tells us, that he was taken after a moſt gallant reſiſt- 
- ance, and put to death by Antiochus. Strabo ſays, that he 
ſhut himſelf up in a ſtrong caſtle, where he was reduced to 
- ſuch ſtraits, that, out of deſpair, he laid violent hands on 
himſelf ; and laſtly, Syncellus writes, that the city of Ortho- 
fia being ſet on fire, he leaped into the flames, and there 
periſhed. Thus Tryphon ended his days, after he had raiſed 
great diſturbances in Syria, dethroned one of her kings, put 


u MAccas. I. i. e. 15. JostPH. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 12. Ap- , 
IAR. in Syriac. p. 132. STRABO, |. xiv. p. 668. 


his 
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his ward to death, poſſeſſed himſelf of the crown, and moſt 
grievouſly oppreſſed both his friends and enemies (Q). His 
death having put an end to the inteftine broils, Antiochus 


aſcended his father's throne without any further oppoſition, 


and enjoyed it nine years. Having now no riva} to con- 
tend with, for his brother was ftill a captive in Parthia, he, 
in the firſt place, reduced all the cities of Syria, which, tak- 
ing advantage of the late troubles, had ſhaken off the yoke, 
and made themſelves independent. He then turned his arms 


_ againſt 7udea, and was attended in this expedition with far 


better ſucceſs than Cendelæus one of his generals had been; 
for he laid fiege to Feruſalem itfelf, and reduced it to ſuch 
ftra.ts, that Fohn Hyrcanus, who had ſucceeded his father 
Simon in the office of high-prizſt, was obliged to eapitulate 
and deliver up the city. But as to the wars which he had 
made upon the Jews, firſt by Cendebæus, and afterwards in 
perſon, we ſhall rclate them at length in the hiſtory of that 
people. As the Fews were at that time under the protec- 
tion of the Romans, ſince the treaties made by them with 


Simon ſtill ſubſiſted under his ſon and ſucceſſor in the high- 


prieſthood, Sidetes fearing the reſentment of that powerful 


republic, on account of the devaſtations he had committed in 
Judza, ſent embaſſadors to Scipio Africanus, who was then 
in Spain, with magnificent preſents, hoping, by this means, 


to appeaſe the wrath of the ſenate, and obtain the protection 


of Rome, without which he did not think himſelf well fet- 
tied on the throne. Scipio, who had known Antiochus in 
Alia, received his embaſſadors in a very polite and obligin 

manner, aſſured them of the eſteem and affection he had 
for their maſter, and accepted of the valuable jewels which 


they had brought ſo far; but immediately diſtributed them 
among tus ſoldiers, generouſly rewarding the valour of thoſe 


690 There are fil! ſome medals to be ſeen, a 
Try>552 with 2 diadem on his head, and on the reverſe a helmet, 
tae ſymbol of war, Which he had declared againſt his law ful ſove- 


reign. On theie medals he is honoured with the title of king T:y- 


Phun, and Tryphon the power ful king. His former name, which 
was Diod»tus, he Dag as foon as he aſcended the throne, 
for that of Try Joſephus ſays, that he reigned only three 


years; but ot —4 will have him to have reigned fix years com- 


piere ; that js from tlie beginning of the ſecond year of 
Simon's high priefthood, to the end of the ſeventh, when the u- 
turper died. According to tins compuraties, he died in the one 


hundred and ſeventy f:xth year of thc kingdom of the Get, or 
the #14 Of the Seeuride, 


* 
0. 
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who bad diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſiege of Numantia, | 


which he was then carrying on . | 
Aitiochus having, as he thought, gained himſelf a powerful 
protector among the Romans, and concluded a peace with 
the Jews, prepared to march with a powerful army into 
the eaſt, againſt Phrahates king of Parthia, under pretence 
ot delivering his brother Demetrius Nicator, who bad been 
detained ſeveral years a priſoner in Hyrcania. The captive 
prince had all the honours paid him that were due to a 
crowned head. He had married Rhodogune the ſiſter of Phra- 
hates, as we have related above, and ſeemed to live very 
happily with that princeſs, being plentifully ſupplied by his 
brother-in-law with all the pleaſures and diverſions he could 
with for ; but all this did not make him amends for the loſs 
of a throne. In the midſt of all his pomp and ſhew, he ſtill 
conſidered himſelf as a captive and a dethroned king, and 
had ſeveral times attempted to make his eſcape, but without 
ſucceſs, having been purſued, taken, and, for ſome time, 
more cloſely confined. Under the plauſible pretence of de- 
livering him, but, in reality, with a deſign to recover ſome 
provinces lately uſurped by the Parthians, Antiochus march- 
ed with a numerous army againſt Phrahates. He is ſaid to 
have had in that expedition above fourſcore thouſand men 
well armed and diſciplined ; but the train of luxury, as Ju- 
tin {tiles it, conſiſting of ſutlers, cooks, confectioners, ac- 
tors, fingers, lewd women, &c. whoſe only bufineſs was to 
promote luxury and effeminacy, was four times as numerous 
as the army; tor they are ſaid by Athenæus to have amount- 
ed to three hundred thouſand perſons and upwards ; howe- 
ver, fortune tavoured Antiochus in his firſt enterprizes. 
Upon the report of his march, the A/yrians and Baby- 
_ lanians flocked to him from all parts, acknowledging him 
for their lawful ſovereign. As they had been accuſtomed 
to live under the government of the ſucceſſors of Alexan- 
der the Great, they could not brook a foreign yoke. An- 
tiochus, depending upon the affection of thoſe who came 
daily to join him, advauced into Babylonia and Media, 
and being met by Indates the Parthian general, on the 
banks of the Lycus, intirely defeated him, as he did af- 
terwards Phrahates himfelf in three ſucceſſive battles; by 
waich means he recovered all the provinces which had 
formerly delonged to the Syrian empire, except Parth:a 
alone, where PArabates was reduced within the narrow 


w Liv. Epit. I, 1 


bounds 
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bounds of the antient Parthian kingdom. Fohn, the high- 
prieft of the Fews, followed Antiochus in this expedition, 
and is ſaid by Euſebius and Sulpitius Severus to have pe- 
netrated as far as Hyrcania, and to have taken the ſur- 
name of Hyrcanus from the victories he gained over that 
people. Be that as it will, he certainly had a great ſhare 


in all the victories gained by Antiochus, and, at the end of 
the campaign, returned to Feruſalem, loaded with glory and 


rich ſpoils *. 


THe reft of the army wintered in the eaſt, and, on ac- 
count of the prodigious number of the ſoldiers and their 
attendants, amounting in all to four hundred thouſand 


perſons, were obliged to ſeparate, and quarter at ſuch a 


diſtance from each other, that they could not, in caſe of 


any ſudden attack, join in one body for their mutual de- 
fence. The inhabitants, whom they had moſt tyran- 
nically oppreſſed in all the places where they were 
quartered, taking advantage of their being thus ſeparat- 
ed, conſpired with the Parthians to rid themſelves of 
their troubleſome gueſts, and maſſacre them all in one 


day in their ſeveral quarters, before they could come to the 
aſſiſtance of one another; and this they executed accordingly. 
Antiochus, who had kept a body of troops about his perſon, 
marched to aſſiſt the quarters neareſt him; but was over- 
powered by numbers, and killed, with all thoſe who attend- 
ed him. The reſt of the army underwent the ſame fate, and 
the ſlaughter was ſo general, that, out of ſuch a prodigious 


number of perſons, ſcarce one had the good fortune to return 


into Syria, and carry thither the fad news of this dreadful o- 


verthrow?. This is the account which Juſtin, Foſephus, 


| Euſebius, and Orofius give of this prince's death. Euſebius 
adds, that Phrahates killed him with his own hand ; but Appian 


tells us, that Antiochus, having loſt a battle, killed himſelf in a fit 


. of deſpair ; and Ælian, that the unfortunate prince, after the 

loſs of a battle, threw himſelf headlong from the top of a 

high place, that he might not fall alive into the enemy's 
hands :. Some modern writers are of opinion, that this 


z Justin. l. xxxviii. c. 2. & 10. & I. xlii. c. 1. Li v. I. lix. 
AruzN Aus, |. x. c. i2. & l. xii. c. 19. Ar IAR. in Syriac. p. 


132. Josz R. I. xiii. c. 16. Vat. Max. 1. ix. c. 1. Oros. 


l. v. o. 10. I JusTin. |. viii c. 10. Diopos. S1- 
CUL. in excerpt. Valeſii, p. 374. Jos ERH. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 16. 


Oaos. I. v. c. 10. APPIaN. ibid. Ar HEN. |. x. p. 439. 
* APPlan, JUSTIN, JIosz rx. ibid. ET IAR. de animal. I. X. 
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was the Antiochus, of whom mention is made in the epiſtle of 
the Fews-at Feruſalem to their countrymen in Egypt, as we 
read in the beginning of the ſecond book of the Maccabzes. 
Upon the authority. of that hiftory they tell us, that Antio- 
chus, having a mind to plunder the temple of Nanea, a god- 
deſs worſhipped «by the Parthians (R), declared that he 
would marry her, and, entering the temple, demanded the 
treaſures of the goddeſs to be delivered up to him by way of 
dowry. This facrilegious proceeding provoked the prieſts, 
who, to revenge the affront offered to their deity, killed In- 
tiochus with ſtones thrown from the roof of the temple, cut 
his body in pieces, and threw them out of the temple which 
he had profaned.: This is what we read of one of the An- 
tiochus's of Syria in. the hiſtory of the Maccabees*. And 
indeed neither the time, nor the circumſtances of his death, 
allow us to apply what is ſaid there to any other; but whe- 
ther the authority of that writer ought to be preferred in this 
particular to that of the profane hiſtorians, is what we leave 
to the deciſion of our readers. We have already obſerved, 
that there is a great diſagreement among hiſtorians with rela- 
tion to the death of this prince; which is a ſtrong proof, that 
herein they were deſtitute of authentic records.  Fu/tin and 
Joſephus, who tell us that he was killed in battle, add, that 
Phrahates would have the pleaſure of ſeeing the dead body of 
his conquered enemy, which he aſterwards cauſed to be put 
in a ſilver coſſin, and ſent into Syria, to be there interred a- 
mong his anceſtors b. Athenæus, upon the credit of Pofido- 
nius of Apamea, an antient hiſtorian, writes, that Phrahates, 
in beholding the dead body of his enemy, reproached him 
with his raſhneſs and debaucheries in the following words: 
Your wine, O Antiochus, and your too great confidence, have 
brought you ta this untimely end; you thought you could have 
ſwallowed the kingdom of Arſaces in your great cups e. Among 
the many captives that fell into the hands of the ' Parthians, 
were ſome young princeſſes of the blood of the Seleucidæ. 
One of theſe being carried to Phrahates, that prince was 


- -.. 2Maccasn. L ii. e. 1. b JusTiNn. JosEPH. APPlan. ibid. 
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(R) Moſt of the interpreters of the ſcripture are of opinion, 
that the goddeſs, which the Medes and Perſians called in their 
language Nanea, was the ſame with the Diana of the Greeks and 
Latins. Of this Luther and Melanctbon were ſo fully convinced, 
that, in the verſion of the bible which they publiſhed, they put Di- 
ana inftead of Nanea. , 
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ſo taken with her charms, that he married her. This prin- 
ceſs was not the daughter of Antiochus, as a modern writer 
tells us, but of Demetrius Nicator, and had attended. her 
uncle Antiochus in this expedition, as we read in Fuſttn 4. 
The death of Antiochus was univerſally lamented all over. the 
Syrian empire, he. being a prince endowed - with ſome excel- 
lent qualities. He was a great lover of juſtice, always ready 
to forgive, and greatly inclined to mercy. Diadarus Siculus e 
and Jeſephus himſelf f tell us, it was wholly owing to the 
_ generoſity and good-nature of Antiochus, that the Jetwiſb na- 
tion was not intirely cut-off and utterly deſtroyed ; for after 
he had reduced the city of Jeruſalem to the laſt extremity, he 
granted the inhabitants a peace upon very reaſonable terms, 
contrary to the opinion of all his officers, and inclination of 
the whole army ; for they all preſſed him to lay hold of that. 
opportunity, and extirpate the whole nation. They urged 
againſt them, that they had been driven out of Egypt as an 
impious pepple, hated by the gods, and abhorred by all man- 
kind; that they looked upon the reſt, of human race as ene- 
mies, and therefore would have no communication with 
them, nor eat, drink, or freely converſe with any except 
thoſe. of their own ſect; that they did not adore the ſame 
gods, but had laws, cuſtoms, and a religion quite different 
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q from that of all other nations; on which conſiderations they 
4 | well deſerved to be treated: with the utmoſt contempt, to be 


hated and abhorred by all nations, and utterly extirpated as 
declared enemies to all mankind. But, notwithſtanding theſe 
W-natured inſinuations, Antiachus, being touched with a ge- 
nerous compaſſion for the unhappy city, granted the inhabi- 
tants more e 2 than they could ever have ex- 
pected; nay, he would not even inſiſt upon rebuilding the 
fortreſs at Jeruſalem, finding Hyrcanus unwilling to comply 
with this article, though he might at that time have impoſed 
upon him and the whole nation what conditions he pleaſed. 
During the ſiege of Feruſa/em he gave another remarkable 
inſtance, not only of good- nature, but even of piety. For 
| John Hyrcanus, having ſent a herald to him, as the feaſt of 
: the tabernacles approached, begging a truce during the feſti- 
. val, he not only complied with his requeſt, but moreover 
ſent victims and other things neceſſary for the ſacrifices that 
were to be offered at that ſolemnity *®. Plutarch relates of 
this prince, that, having one day loſt his way in the purſuit 


d Jusrix. 1. xxxviii. c. 10. 
apud Phot. cod. 244. p. 1150. 
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e Diobox. Sicul. I. xxxiv. 
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of a wild beaſt, he was obliged to paſs a night without any 
of his attendants, who had taken another rout, in a ſmall 
cottage, where he met with a poor, but hearty entertain- 
ment. At ſupper he ſhewed himſelf very free and eaſy, and, 
as he was defirous to know the real ſentiments of his ſub- 
jets with reſpet to his conduct, he dexteroufly touched 
upon that topic; when the maſter of the houſe, not ſuſpect- 
ing who he was, told him, that the king, as was commonly 
believed, meant well, but his immoderate love for the chace 
made him lay the weight of affairs on others, and repoſe too 
great a confidence in his miniſters, whoſe actions did not al- 
ways anſwer the goodneſs of his intentions. This the prinee 
took in good pirt, and next morning when the lords of his 
court arrived at the cottage,” he thanked his landlord in their ; 
preſence for his kindneſs, but more eſpecially for having told | f 
him the truth, which none of theſe, faid he, has honeſty 
enough to do, though I have taken them into my ſervice for 
that purpoſe. - A prince, ſays Plutarch in this place, muſt 
not expect to hear a word of truth at court, or to know 
what his ſubjects think of him, while he is ſurrounded by 
courtiers, whoſe chief buſineſs it is to deceive, and perſuade 
their ſovereign that his ſubjects are well pleaſed with his con- 
duct, that he, in like manner, may be ſatisfied with theirs h. 
But to reſume the thread of our hiſtory. Ls 
 Phrahates, upon his being defeated in three ſucceſſive bat- 4 
tles by Antiochus, had at laſt ſet his brother Demetrius at li- | J 
| berty, and ſent him with a body of troops into Syria, with 4 
a deſign to raiſe diſturbances there, and by that means oblige 
Antiocbus to abandon Parthia, and haſten home to the defence 
of his oon kingdem. But upon the news of the maſfacre, 
he detached'a party of horſe after him, with orders to bring 
him back. Demetrius had been apprehenſive of- ſome order 
of this nature, and therefore had marched with ſuch expedi- 
tion, that he was got over the Euphrates into Syria, before 
the party ſent after him could reach the frontiers of that 
country. In this manner he recovered his kingdom, and 
made great rejoicings on that occaſion, while all Syria was 
in tears for the loſs of the army in the eaſt, there being ſcarce 
a family in the whole country, which had not a fhare in 
that common calamity'. The Parthian king, being fluſhed 
with the late ſucceſs and victory over Antiochus, reſolved to 
carry the war into Syria, and revenge the invaſion the Sy- 
rians had made into his dominions. But, while he was mak- - 


3 pr ur. in Apophthegm. p. 184. | | | ſusTIN, I. xxxix. 
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ing the neceſſary preparations for this 
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expedition, the Scythi- 
ans, whom he had diſobliged, forced him to keep at home, 
and employ the forces he had raiſed againſt Syria, in the de- 
fence of his own dominions, as we ſhall relate in the hiſtory 
of the Parthians. Upon the death of Antiochus, Hyrcanus 
revolted from the Macedonians, and made himſelf abſolute 
and wholly independent, neither he, nor any of his deſcend- 
ants, paying thenceforth to the kings of Syria any tribute 
or homage. | "I 7 | 

In the mean time, a civil war breaking out in Egypt be- 
tween Ptolemy Phyſcon and Cleopatra his divorced queen, the 
latter being greatly diſtreſſed by the loſs of a battle, ſent em- 
baſſadors to Demetrius, who had married her-eldeſt daughter 
by Ptolemy Philometor, to implore his aſſiſtance, and promiſe 
him the crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius without 


heſitation accepted the propoſal, marched into Egypt with all 


his forces, and there laid ſiege to Peluſium. As Demetrius 


had made. himſelf very odious to all his ſubjects, by his 


tyrannical government and vicious manners, the inha- 


bitants of Antioch,” Apamea, and cther cities, taking ad- 


vantage of his abſence, raiſed a rebellion againſt him. This 


forced Demetrius to abandon the ſiege, and return by long 


marches to his own dominions ; ſo that Cleopatra, being deſ- 
titute of all affiſtance, was forced .to leave Egypt. Upon 
her flight Phy/con, having without much trouble ſettled his 
affairs at home, reſolved to revenge the late invaſion of Deme- 


trius, his declared enemy. The Syrians were quite tired out 
with the tyranny of a prince, whom a nine years captivity 
Had rendered ftill more wild and inſupportable. Phyſcon 


therefore, taking advantage of this general averſion, ſet up 
an impoſtor againſt him, called Alexander Zebina. He was 
the ſon of a pawn-broker of Alexandria; but pretending to 
be the ſon of Alexander Balas, under that title laid claim to 


the crown of Syria, Phyſcon furniſhing him with an army to 
take poſſeſſion of it (8). On his arrival in Syria multitudes 


flocked 
(S) Foſephus tells us (106), that the Syrians, not being any longer 


able to bear the tyrannical oppreſſions of Demetrius, defired Pto- 


lemy Phyſcon to give them another king of the race of the Selexcide; 
and that Phy/con, laying hold of this opportunity to be revenged 


on Demetrius, ſent Zebina into Syria at the head of a formidable 


army. This Zebina was, according to Juſtin, the ſon of one Pro- 
tarchbus, a pawn-broker of Alexandria; but to conceal the mean- 
neſs of his extraction, he gave out that Autiochus Sidetes had adopted 


(106) Jeſerb. J. xiii. 63% 
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gocked to him, without examining the juſtice of his preten- 
Lions, or caring whom they had for king, provided they 
got rid of Demetrius, whoſe tyranny they could no longer, 
bear x. That prince, though deſerted by moſt of his ſubjects, 
{till ſupported himſelf with a ſmall army. At length the two 


rivals came to a battle in the neighbourhood of Damaſcus in 


Ceæle- Syria, in which Demetrius was entirely defeated, and 
molt of. his army cut in pieces. The fugitive king made the 
beſt of his way with a ſmall number of faithful ſervants to 
Ptolemais, where his wife Cleopatra then was. But ſhe ſtill 
retaining her former reſentment againſt him for his marrying 
Rhodagune, ordered the gates to be ſhut againſt him. Where- 
upon the unhappy prince having now no reſource in his miſ- 
fortunes, but the city of Tyre, where was a temple which 
his brother Antiochus had made a place of refuge, he imbar- 
qued at Ptolemais, and failed thither, thinking that under the 
protection of a place ſanctified by religion, he might ſafely 
wait for a turn of fortune. But he was ſcarce landed, when 
the traitor, to whom he had committed the government of 


that city, cauſed him to be put to death, in the beginning of 


the fourth year of his reign after his return from Parthia'(T). 


Upon 


x Jver in. ibid. 1 Jos rin. ibid. 


bim, and that in virtue of this adoption he had an unqueſlionable 


right to the crown. This fable was with great care and induſtry 
ſpread by Ptolemy, and credited by the populace, who only want- 
ed a pretence to authorize their revolt. While all things ſeemed 


to favour the new king, the body of Antiochus incloſed in a filver 
coffin was brooght to Antioch by order of Phrabates ; and the grief 
yith the artful tears he ſhed at the fight of the 


ebina E ell , . 
oy 4 confirmed the people in their belief of his pretended a- 
doption. This is the account which Juffin gives us of this impoſ- 
tor. But Porphyrius ſays, that he was ſent into Syria by Phy/cor 
as the ſon of Alexander Balas, and that he was from him called 
Alexander, though the Syrians gave him the ſurname of Zebina, be- 
cauſe he was generally believed to be one of Prolemy's ſlaves, that 
| word in the Syriac tongue ſignify ing bought or redeemed (107). | 
(T) There is a great diſagreement among authors as to the man- 
ner of his death. Porphyrias ſays, that he was killed at Tyre, while 


he was going on board a ſkip with a deſign to ſeek for ſhelter ſome- 


where elſe ; Fo/ephus, that he was taken priſoner by his rival, and 
that the hardſhips he ſuffered in his captivity pat an end to his 
life ; Livy and Appian, that he was killed by the expreſs command 


(107) In Grec. Euſib. Scalig. p. 227. 
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Upon his death Cleopatra retained a ſmall part of the kingdom, 


and Zebina reigned over all the reſt; and for the better ſe- 


curing himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the crown, he entered in- 
to a ſtri alliance with John Hyrcanus prince of the Jett, 
who, as an able ſtateſman, taking advantage of theſe diviſions, 
greatly increaſed the power of the nation, which he govern- 


Seleucus 


1 Jos zy RH. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 17. 


of his wife Cleopatra. That he was killed at Tyre is certain, and 
that the Tyrians were acceſſary to his death, is very probable ; for 


from this very year they began a new epoch, as appears from Eu- 


| febius (108) ; whence ſome have concluded, that for killing Deme- 


trius they obtained either of Cleopatra or Zebina their freedom, and 
liberty to live according to their own laws. In the ſeveral antient 


Inſcriptions mentioned by Grotius (109), the city of Tyre is honour- 
ed with the epithets of religions, ſacred, and independent. Since 
therefore the epoch of their liberty and independency began in the 


very year that Demetrius Nicator was killed in or near their city, 
ſome writers have, not without goed grounds, conjectured, that 


| their liberty was owing to the hand they had in the death of De- 
metrius (110). | | 


(U) We cannot help obſerving in this place, that in the troubles | 


of Syria the Fexvifſs high · prieſts, though men of unqueſtionable pi- 
ety, and ftri& juſtice, never failed to fide with ſuch princes as of- 


fered the moſt advantageous terms for them and their nation, with- | 


out ever examining whether thoſe who offered them had any title 
to the crown or no. It was not hereditary right they mi but 
the good of their country ; the latter had great weight in their 
councils, the former none at all ; in their opinion, if we may be 
allowed to judge of their ſentiments from their conduct, that 
prince alone had right to govern, who governed well. For in what 
other manner can we account for the conduct of Jonathan, Simon, 
and Fohn Hyrcanus ? Fonathan ſupported to the utmoſt of his pow- 
er Alexander Balas a notorious impoſtor and uſurper, againſt De- 
metrius Soter, who was undoubtedly veſted with all the right which 
birth can give to a crown. But Balas was like to govern better, 
and therefore in the opinion of the virtuous high - prieſt had a bet- 


ter title to govern. If Jonathan believed the claim of Demetrius 
better grounded, he was guilty of the greateſt injuſtice and diſho- 


neſty in aſſiſting his rival to drive him from the throne, and in put- 


ting many thouſands to the ſword for no other reaſon, but becauſe 


they refuſed to abaudon that prince, and join his competitor. On 


(108) Euſeb. in Chron, (109) Grotius, 5. 1105. (110) 
Fide Uher ad Ann, Mundi 3878. 
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Seleucus, the eldeſt ſon of Demetrius Nicator by Cleopatra, 
being now in the twentieth year of his age, took upon 
him the title of king, and by the aſſiſtance of ſome of his 
friends, cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged in the provinces, 


which lay next to that part of Syria, that was held by his 


mother. This raiſed no ſmall jealouſy in the breaſt of that 
ambitious woman, who was for reigning alone ; and beſides 
feared leſt Seleucus ſhould in time revenge his father's death, 
which was generally aſcribed to her. To free herſelf there- 
fore from this double uneaſineſs, having invited her ſon to a 
conference, ſhe killed him with her own hand by plunging 
a dart into his breaſt, after he had reigned, or rather bore the 
title of king, one year K-. . 
NorwITRHSTAN DING this barbarous and horrid murder, 
which raiſed an univerſal indignation all over Syria, three of 


Zebina's captains,. viz. Antipater, Clonius, and A ropus, re- 
volted from him to Cleopatra; and having ſeized on Laddi- 


cea, reſolved. to annoy from thence, and by. degrees reduce, 
the neighbouring country. But Zebina, who was of a mild 


temper, and unwilling to uſe ſeverity or violence, till all o- 


a Liv. Epil. 1. lr. Oxos ius, I. v. c. 2. Ar IAR. in Syriac. 
p. 132. Jus ix. ibid. Pox EH Ys. ibid. p. 227. 


the other hand, if Balas had, in the opinion of Jonathan, a more 


juſt title to the crown, as he muſt have had in whatever it was 


. grounded, we muſt own there is ſome right which takes place of 


hereditary right. Nay, the whole conduct of Jonathan, of his 
brother Simon, and. of Fobhn Hyrcanus, ſon to the latter, plainly 
ſhews, that theſe three great luminaries of the Jew; church, and 
nation, acknowledged no ſuch right, but were altogether ſtrangers 
to a certain doctrine, which generally obtains abroad, and has not 


been without its patrons even among us. For Fonathan not only 


eſpouſed with great warmth the cauſe of Ba/as againſt Demetrius 
Soter, but with the ſame zeal ſupported Antiochus Theus, the fon of 
Balas, in oppoſition to Demetrius Nicator, the ſon of Demetrius So- 
ter. Simon, who ſucceeded his brother in the office of high-prieft, 
was no leſs ſanguine in the cauſe of Demetrius Nicator againſt Anti- 
ochus Theus, than his brother had been in that of Antiochus Thens a- 
gainſt Demetrius Nicator. Laſtly, John Hyrcanus, when raiſed, up- 
on his father's death, to the high-prieſthood, did not ſcruple to enter 
into an offenſive and defenſive league with Alexander Zebina, ano- 
ther uſurper and impoſtor, againſt Aztiochas Grypus the lon of Deme- 
trius Nicator, and conſequently by birth the lawful heir to the crown. 

Is it not manifeſt from hence beyond diſpute, that the heads of the 


Nui nation either acted with the utmoſt injuſtice, or were quite 


unacquainted with what we call hereditary right ? 


ther 
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he bears the name of 'Epiphanes?. 1 
As Zebina had been put in poſſeſſion of the greater 
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ther means had proved unſucceſsful, invited them to return 
to their duty, -promiſing not only te pardon them, but to re- 
tore them to their former rank. Upon his parole they put 
themſelves into his hands, and he not only generouſly forgave 
them, but even repoſed the ſame confidence in them he had 


done before, without once reproaching them with their deſer- 


tion. All authors agree, that this prince was endowed with 
many excellent and truly-princely qualities. He received all 
who approached him, in a moſt affable and engaging manner, 
was flow to puniſh, and always ready to pardon, even his 
moſt inveterate enemies. In ſhort, the good-nature he ſhew- 


ed on all occaſions, and the great deſire he had to pleaſe all, 


gained him the affections of the Syrians to ſuch a degree, that 
even thoſe who abhorred the impoſture, by which he had got 


poſſeſſion of the crown, could not help wiſhing he might 
c 


* 


In the mean time Cleopatra, thinking it neceſſary for her 


Intereſt to have one, at leaſt, with the name of king, to give 


countenance to the authority by which ſhe governed, recall- 
ed her other ſon, by name Antiochus, from Athens, whither 
ſhe had ſent him for the benefit of his education. He no 
ſooner arrived, then ſnhe declared him king of Syria, but al- 
lowed him no more than the bare title; all the authority ſhe 


| kept for herſelf, the prince, as he was then quite unexpetienc- 
ed, and under twenty years of age, ſuffering her for ſome 


time to rule without controul. To diſtinguiſh this from 


other Syrian princes of the ſame name, he is generally cal- 
led Grypus, a ſurname taken from his aquiline noſe 


oſe- 
phus, and Porphyrius ſtile him Philometor, but on his 7 4 


A . 


bur 
Syria by troops ſent him out of Egypt, Phyſcon infiſtee upon 
his doing him homage for his new dominions, and paying an 
annual tribute to the crown of Egypt, as an acknowledgment 
of his dependence ; which Zebina refuſing to comply with, 
Phyſcon, coming to an agreement with Cleopatra his niece, 


gave his daughter Tryphæna in marriage to her ſon Grypus, 


and ſent a conſiderable army into Syria to drive from the 


throne the perſon he had a few years before placed on it. One 
battle determined the diſpute : Zebina's army was defeated, 


and he forced to ſave himſelf by flight in Antioch. There, as he 


was in great want of money, he allowed his ſoldiers to ſeize 


o Diopox. S1cuL. in excerpt. Valeſii. p. 377. P JosEPH, 
Antiq. I. xiii. c. 20. in Græc. Euſeb. Scalig. p. 277. 
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on the rich furniture of the temple of Jupiter, having no 
other means. to pay them their arrears ; the ſtatue of vic- 
tory, which was of maſſy gold, he took for himſelf, ſaying 
that Jupiter had promiſed him victery. Hereupon the citi- 
zens, taking up arms in defence of their temples, fell upon 
him unexpectedly, and drove him with great ſlaughter of 
his men out of the city. In the mean time the united for- 
ces of Grypus and Phy con coming up, his army diſperſed, 
not being in a condition to venture a ſecond engagement. 
Zebina himſelf embarqued on a ſmall veſſel, which he found 
ready to ſet fail for Greece; but being taken in his paſ- 
ſage by a pirate, he was delivered up to . and by him 
put to death in the fourth year of his re Joſephus 
ſays, that he was killed in 1 and 3 32 that 
upon the loſs of his army be put an end to his life by poi- 
ſon, in the fourth year of the hundred and fixty-tourth 
elympiad i, 

Grypus, being thus delivered from a troubleſome rival, 


began to take on him the authority, as well as the name, of 


king. Cleopatra could not brook this diminution of her 
power and grandeur ; and therefore reſolved to cut off Antio- 
chus, as ſhe had before done Seleucus, and call to the crown 
another ſon ſhe had by Antiochus Sidetes; under whom, he 


being an infant, ſhe ' hoped to rule, without controul, for | 


many years, and thereby fix herſelf ſo on the throne, that 
her ſon ſhould be entirely dependent on her. With this view 
the wicked woman, having prepared a poiſonous potion, 
offered it to Grypus one day as he returned hot and weary 
from ſome exerciſe. But that prince, having been forewarn- 
ed of her deſign, pretending reſpect to his mother, defired 
her to drink firſt ; which ſhe refuſing to do, he called in 
ſome of the chief lords of his court, and in their preſence 
told her, that ſhe had been charged with a deſign of poilon- 
ing him, and that the only means ſhe had to clear herfelf 
from all ſuſpicion of ſo black a crime, was to drink herſclt 

what ſhe had offered to him. The unhappy woman, having 
no other evaſion or refource, was forced to yicid. The 


poiſon had its full operation on her, and in a few minutes 
put an end to the life of a molt wicked and ambitious wo- 


man, who had been, by her unheard-of crimes, for many 
years the ſcourge of Syria. She had been the wife of three 
kings of Syria, viz. of Demetr:us Mic aver, Alexander Ba- 


| 1 SICUL. in excerpt. Valeſii. p. 378. lusrix. . 


xxxix. c. 2. Jos ER. Antiq. I. au. c. 17. In Grzc Eu- 
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las, and Antiachus Sidetes, and the mather of four, viz. 
of Autiochus by Alexander Balas, of Seleucus and Antiachus 
Grypus by Demetrius Nicator, and of Antiachus, ſurnamed 
the Cyzicenian, by Antiochus Sidetes. She had been acceſſary 
to the death of two of her huſbands; and as to her chil- 
dren, ſhe had murdered one with her own hand, and would 
have in like manner diſpatched another, had he nat made her 
wicked deſign fall upon her on head -. 5 

Upon her death Antiachus Grypus enjoyed the kingdom 
of Syria eight years without the leaſt difturoance ; at the end 


of which a new competitor appeared, and contended with 


him for the ſovereignty of Syria. This was Antiochus Cy- 


zicenus his half brother. For he was the ſon at Clzapatra 


by Antiochus Sidetes, and born while Demetrius her former 


huſband was priſoner among the Parthians. When Deme- 


trius returned, and recovered his dominions, after the death 


of Sidetes, Cleopatra, fearing left her ſon Antiochus ſhould 


fall a facrifice to his jealouſy, ſent him to Cyzicus, a city 
lying, on the Propontis in Mya Adinor, where he was 
brought up under the care and tuition of Craterus, a faithful 


eunuch, and from thence called Cyzicenus, or the Cyzicenian. 


Grypus, to whom he gave umbrage, ordered him to be poi- 


ſoned; but Anticchus, being informed of his deſign, took 


up arms in his own defence, and at the fame. time laid claim 
to the crown of Syria u. Hereupon Grypus, who was then 
preparing to invade Judæa, dropped that enterprize, and 


raiſed what troops he could to ſuppreſs in the firſt place his 


new rival. Cleopatra, the daughter of Phyſcon, the late 
king of Egypt, had married her brother Lathuru: ; but that 


prince, though paſſionately fond of her, being obliged by his 


mother to divorce her and marry his younger ſitter Selene, the 


divorced queen, being at her own diſpolal, married Cyzicenus, 


and having raiſed an army in the iſland of Cyprus, or, as 
ſome will have it, gained over the army, which Grypus had 
there, brought it inſtead of a dowry to her new huſband. 
By this means the forces of the two competitors being very 
near equal, they came to a battle, in which Cyzicenus, hav- 


ing the misfortune to be routed, 'was forced to quit the field, 
and ſhut himſelf up in Antioch, which had declared for him. 
The Antiochians ſeemed diſpoſed to ſtand by him to the laſt, 
and therefore leaving his wife there, as in a place of ſafety, 


he privately eſcaped from thence with a deſign to raiſe new 
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forces in other parts, and return with them againſt Grypas. 
But before he could levy the neceſſary troops, Grypus made 
himſelf maſter of Antioch, where he found Cleopatra wife 
to Cyzicenus. Tryphena, her ſiſter and wife to Gyypas, no 
ſooner heard that ſhe was taken, but ſhe earneſtly preſſed her 
huſband to deliver the captive up to her, that ſhe might have 
the ſatisfaction of putting her to death; to ſuch a degree was 


ſhe inraged againſt her, though her own ſiſter both by father 


and mother, for having married her huſband's enemy, and 
furniſhed him with an army to invade Syria. As Cleopatra 
had taken ſanctuary in one of the temples of Antivch; Gry- 
put could not by any means be prevailed upon to comply with 
his wife's requeſt ; nay, he did all that lay in his power to 
infpire her with more religious and humane fentiments. He 
urged againſt her revengeful temper the ſanctity of the aſylum, 
where her ſiſter had taken refuge; and told her, that the 
death of her ſiſter would be of no advantage to them, or 
prejudice to Cyxicenus; that in all the wars, whether do- 
mefſtic or foreign, which he or his anceſtors had ever been 
engaged in, no fort of cruelty had been practiſed after vic- 
| tory upon woren, eſpecially on ſo near relations; that Cleo- 
| patra was her ſiſter, and likewiſe nearly related to him- 
ſelf ; and therefore he defired her to ſpeak no more to him 


on that ſubject, ſince he could by no means conſent to her 
being uſed with any ſeverity, or even touched, while ſhe 


was in a plage of refuge. But Tryphœna, inftead of yielding 
to his reaſons, became more inraged, imagining that he was 
not prompted to take the part of that unhappy princeſs by 
motives of compaſſion, but of love; and therefore adding 
jealouſy to revenge, one day in a violent fit of this double 
paſſion, ſhe ſent a party of ſoldiers into the temple with or- 
ders to kill the unhappy Clerputra in the ſacred place. At 
the fight of the aſſaſſins ſhe fied to the altar, and there the 
ſoldiers, not being able to tear her from the ſtatue of the God, 
which the embraced, cut off her arms, and then with a 
thouſand wounds put an end to her life, while ſhe was im- 
ploring the god, whoſe temple they profaned, and utter- 
ing with her laſt breath curſes upon the authors of ſo bar- 


barous a murder V. And truly her death did not remain long 


unrevenged; for Cyzicenus, having drawn together another 
army, came to a ſecond battle with his brother, put his army 
to the tout, and in the purſuit took the cruel Tryphwna, 
whom he immediately ſacrificed to the manes of his murder- 


ed wife, by a death which her cruelty well deſerved. By 
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this overthrow Grypus __ driven out of Syria retired to 


Aſpendus, a city of Pamphylia, whence he had the ſurname 
of Aſpendius *. But the next year he returned with a great ar- 
my, recovered Syria, and to put an end to the inteſtine broils, 
which weakened both parties, conſented to a diviſion of the 
empire, in virtue of which Cyzicenus reigned at Damaſcus 


over Cwele-Syria and Phænice, and Grypus at Antioch over 


all the other provinces 7. In this peaceful interval both 
brothers abandoned themſe ves to a moſt idle, indolent, and 


debauched manner of life, wallowing in all ſorts of pleaſures, 
and ſpending the greateſt part of their time with lewd wo- 
men. GCyzicenus's chief delight was to converſe wth ſtage- 
players, rope-dancers, pantomimes, and above all with jug- 
glers, applying himſelf with great care and aſſiduity to the 


practice of their tricks, and intirely neglecting the govern- 
ment of his kingdom and welfare of his ſubjects *. 


WHILE the two brothers were thus exhauſting their 
ſtrength in war, or abandoning themſelves to the ſloth and 
luxury of peace, John Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, in- 
creaſed his power and wealth to ſuch a degree, that he be- 
came one of the moſt powerful princes of his age, being 
maſter of all Fudea, Galilee, and Samaria, and beſides of 
many frontier places in the neighbouring countries. Cyzice- 
nus indeed, at the requeſt of the inhabitants of Samaria, 


which city Hyrcanus had beſieged, attempted to put a ſtop 


to his conqueſts, but was intirely defeated by Ari ſtobulus and 
Antigonus, the two ſons of Hyrcanus. Samaria after this 
over throw, and the delivering up of Scytbepalis, which Epi- 


crates the Syrian general baſcly betrayed to Hyrcanus for 


a ſum of money, being deſt.tute of all hopes of relief, was 
obliged to ſurrender after having ſuſtained a years ſiege *. 
Thus was the Syrian empire curtailed hy degrees, and ſoon 


brought within very narrow bounds by the inteſtine troubles 
and diviſions which reigned among the Seleucidæ, and oc- 


caſioned at laſt the loſs of the empire, as we ſhall fee 
anon. | | | 1 

THE peace between the two brothers, Antiochus Grypus 
and Articchus Cyzicenus, was not of long continuance ; 


neither of them being ſatisfied with their ſhare of the empire, 


they began a new war; of which ſeveral cities taking ad- 
vantage, ſhook off the Syrian yoke, and made themſelves 
free and independent; theſe were Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, 
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and Gaza; in others tyrants ſtarted up, uſurping a ſovereign 
power, while the two kings were waſting their ſtrength a- 
gainſt each other; thus Theadorus cauſed himſelf to be ac- 
knowledged the ſovereign of Gadara and Amathus ; Zoilus 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Dora and Straten's tower; and others 
of other places 

DuRiNG theſe diſtractions Grypus was aſſaſſinated by He- 
racleon one of his own ſubjects in the forty-fifth year of his 
age, after having reigned, according to Joſephus, twenty 
nine, according to Porphyrius, twenty fix years e. He left 
behind him five ſons, viz. Seleucus, Antiochus and Philip, 
twins, Demetrius Eucheres, and Antiochus Dionyſius. Se- 
leucus the eldeſt ſucceeded his father, and the reſt all reigned, 
or attempted to reign, in their turns. On the death of Gryp- 
us, Antiochus Cyzicenus (ſeized Antioch, and uſed his utmoſt 
efforts to make himſelf mafter of the whole empire. But 
| Geleucus, having drawn together a conſiderable army, marched 


againſt his uncle, and gained a complete victory over him. 


oſephus.tells us, that Cyxicenus was taken in the purſuit, and 
put to death by Seleucus «4 ; Trogus writes, that he was killed 
in the engagement e, and Perphyrius, that he killed himſelt 
to avoid falling into the enemy's hands t, after he had reign- 
ed eighteen years. Upon his death Seleucus made himſelt 
maſter of Antioch and the whole Syrian empire ; but did not 


bold it long. Antiochus, ſurnamed Eufebes from his piety, 
the ſon of Czicenus, having made his eſcape out of Antioch, 


by the aſſiſtance of a courtezan, when that city was taken by 


Seleucus, fled to Aradus, where he cauſed himſelf to be 
crowned king of Syria. From thence he marched at the 
head of a great army, made up of the ſoldiers who had ſerved 


under his father, engaged Seleucus, and, having cut great 
part of his troops in pieces, obliged that prince to ſhut him- 


ſelf up in Mepſue/tia, a city of Cilicia, and abandon all the 
reſt to the mercy of the conqueror *®. The Mopſucſtians at 


| firſt eſpouſed the cauſe of the fugitive prince with great zeal; 
but ſoon after being provoked by the exorbitant taxes, with 
which he loaded them, they turned their affection into hatred, 
roſe up in arms, and inveſting the palace, in which he reſided, 
ſet fire to it, the king and all his attendants periihing in the 
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flames ®. Porphyrias ſays, he ſaved himſelf from the vio- 
lence of the flames by voluntary death ', after a ſhort 
reign of ſeven months. Antiochus and Philip, the twin ſons 
of Grypus, to revenge the death of their brother Seleucus, led 


all the troops they could raiſe againſt Mopſueſtia; and having 


taken the city by aſſault, razed it to the ground, after having 
put all the inhabitants to the ſword. But on their return be- 


ing charged by Euſebes on the banks of the Orontes, and their 


forces defeated, Antiochus was drowned in attempting to 
ſwim over that river on horſeback. But Philip having made 
a judicious retreat, and kept his forces together, was thereby 
enabled to diſpute the empire with Euſebes. As both main- 


tained on foot great armies, the country was haraſſed in 


a miſerable manner, and the inhabitants reduced almoſt to 
beggary k. | 
Euſebes, to eſtabliſh himſelf the better on the throne, had 


married Selene the widow of Grypas, that politic princeſs 
having, on the death of her huſband, taken poſſeſſion of ſome 


provinces of the Syrian empire, and provided herſelf with 
good troops. Euſebes therefore, to join her intereſt with 
his own, married her; which giving offence to Lathuras 
king of Egypt, whoſe wife ſhe had been, till his mother, ob- 
liging him to divorce her, gave her in marriage to Grypus ; 


that prince ſent to Cnidus for Demetrius Encheres, the fourth 


ſon of Grypus, who had been brought up in that city, and 


made him king of Damaſcus. As Euſebes and Philip were 


engaged in war againſt each other, neither of them was at 
liberty to oppoſe the new king. For though Exſebes had 


well retrieved his affairs, and conſiderably increaſed his power 


by his marriage, yet Philip made his party good againſt him, 


and at length having drawn him to a battle, gained a com- 


plete victory over kim, and obliged him to quit Syria, and 


take refuge among the Parthians. By this means the whole 


Syrian empire was divided between Philip and Demetrius l. 
Theſe two brothers might have long continued in peaceable 


poſſeſſion of the kingdom, none of the neighbouring princes 


daring to attack them fo long as they were united. But the 
ambition of Demetrius ſoon put an end to that good intelli- 
gence; he fell on that part of Syria which Philip poſſeſſed, 


and having driven him out of Antioch, and taken that city, 
| purſued him as far as Berea, now Aleppo, which he cloſely 
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befieged, in hopes of getting his brother into his power. But 


Straton, who was lord of the place, and greatly attached to 


the intereſt of Philip, called to his aſſiſtance Zizus, an Ara- 


falling upon Demetrius with their united forces, put his army 
to flight, and having taken him priſoner, ſent him as a pre- 
ſent to the king of Parthia, where he ſell into a lingering 
diſtemper, of which he died. After this victory Philip ſent 
home without ranſom all the Antiochians, who had been taken 
either in the battle, or in the purſuit ; which was ſo pleaſing 
to the inhabitants of that great metropolis, that they welcom- 


ed the conqueror on his return with loud acclamations, and 


conducted him in triumph into the city = 

Philip had ſcarce got rid of E ucheres, when E uſebes ap- 
peared anew in Syria, ſupported in all likehhood by the 
Parthian king, in whoſe dominions he had taken refuge, as 
we have related above: for he over-ran with great rapidity 
the Syrian provinces bordering on Parthia, which he could 
not have done without the aid of ſome powerful prince, and 
in thoſe quarters none but the king of Parthia could lend 
him any aſſiſtance. Philip haſtened to ſuppreſs him; but 
while he was engaged in the north of Syria againſt one rival, 
another unexpectedly ſtarted up in the fouth. This was Au- 


tiochus Dionyfius his brother, the youngeſt of the five ſons of 


Grypus, who, taking advantage of Philip's abſence, ſeized 


on Cwle-Syria, and choſe Damaſcus for the capital of his 


new kingdom a. He was ſcarce ſeated on the throne, when 
he engaged very imprudently in a war with Aretas king of 
Arabia Petræa, leaving his dominions at the mercy of his 
brother Philip, who in his abſence made himſelf maſter of 
Damaſcus by the treachery of Mileſius, who commanded in 
the caſtle. But that prince not rewarding the traitor as 
he expected, the firſt time Philip went abroad, Mileſius on 
his return ſhut the gates againſt him, and kept the place for 
Dionyſius, and delivered it up to him on his return out of 
Arabia. Hereupon Philip retired, and on his retreat Autio- 
chus returned into Arabia to renew the war there. In this 
ſecond expedition he took his rout through Jadæa, which 
giving umbrage to Alexander Fannens, prince of the = 
he endeavoured to ſtop his march by drawing lines between 


Joppa and Antipatris, mar being the only way he could | 
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march his army. Theſe lines were twenty miles in length, 

and fortified With a wall and wooden towers at proper diſ- 
tances. But all this was to no effect; for Antiochus, having 
ſet fire to the towers, and obliged the Fews to retire, broke 
through the lines, and purſued his march without farther mo- 


leſtation inte Arabia, where he was ſurprized in a diſadvan- 


tageous poſt by Aretas, and cut off with the greateſt part of 
his army. Thoſe who eſcaped the laughter had no better 
tate; for having retired after the battle to the village of 
Cana, they all periſhed there for want of proviſions. Upon 


the death of Antiochus, Ptolemy the fon of Menneus, prince 


of Chalcis, a City in that neighbourhood, attempted to make 
himſelf maſter of Damaſcus. But the inhabitants, bearing 
an utter averſion to him, choſe rather to call in Aretas, by 
whom their king and their army had been lately cut off, than 
to ſubject themfclves to Ptolemy. Accordingly having no 
other — for they hated Philip more than Ptolemy 
himfelf, they ſent for Aretas, and made him their king. 
This prince was no ſooner ſettled in the ſovereignty, but he 
undertook an expedition againft the Jetos, and defeated 
Alexander Janræus in a pitched battle near Addide. But ſoon 


after this victory a peace concluded between the contending 
panes, put a ſtop to all further hoſtilities o. 2 
Tur Syrians being quite exhauſted, and tired out with 


the continual wars carried on in their country by the ambi- 
tious and turbulent princes of the race of Seleucus, and ſeeing 
no end of the devaſtations, ſlaughters, and other calamities 
which attended their inteſtine diviſions, reſolved at laſt to 


exclude them all, and ſubmit to a foreign prince, who might 
deliver them from the miſeries of a civil war, and reſtore 
tranquillity to their country. They firft caſt their eyes on 
 Mithrilates the Great, king of Pontus; but it was feared 


his quarrels with Rome might bring a new war upon Syria. 


dome propoſed Ptolemy king of Egyßt; but this propoſal was 
r:+-Gtev, by reaſon the Egyptians had always been declared 


-ncmies to the Syrians. They therefore pitched on Tigranes 
king of Armenia, and ſent embaſſadors to acquaint him with 
the refolution they had taken. Tigranes agreed to it, came 


int Syria, took poſſeſſion of that kingdom, and reigned there 


ciglucen years in great tranquillity; the firſt fourteen of 


| which be governed it by Megdates his lieutenant, till he was 
obliged ro ; recal him, with the troops he had under his com- 


mand, to make head againſt the Romans , as we fall re- 
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late in the hiſtory of Armenia. Tigranes no ſooner entered 
Syria, but Euſebes, abandoning his dominions, fled into Ci- 
licia, where he paſſed the reſt of his life in obſcurity 4. What 
became of Philip is not known. Porphyrius indeed mentions 
both theſe princes as living near thirty years after Tigranes 
had taken poſſeſſion of Syria ©; but herein that writer was 
certainly miſtaken, as we ſhall ſhew in a more proper place. 
Selene, the wife of Euſebes, retained Ptolemais with part of 
Phenice and Cœle-Syria, and reigned there many years with- 
out moleſtation, which enabled her to give her two ſons an 
education ſuitable to their birth. Theſe were Autiochus, 

ſurnamed Aſiaticus, becauſe brought up in Afia, and Seleucus 


Cybioſates fl. While Selene reigned at Ptolemais, ſome diſ- 


turbances happening in Egypt, on account of the averſion 
which the people had conceived againſt Alexander their king, 
that princeſs put in her claim to the crown, as being ſiſter 
to Lathurus ; and ſent her two ſons to Rome to ſolicit 
the ſenate in her behalf. The Romans kept them there 
two years, giving them all the time hopes of ſucceſs 


in their negotiation; but with no other view than 


to oblige Alexander by this means to buy at a dearer rate the 
favour and protection of the ſenators. And accordingly, 
when he had ſpent all the treaſures he was maſter of in brib- 


ing the ſenate, he was at laſt confirmed in the kingdom, and 


the young princes ordered to return home*. Antiochus the 


eldeſt reſolved to paſs through Sicily, being deſirous to lee the 
curioſities of that celebrated iſland, and eſpecially the city of 


Syracuſe, While he ftaid there, he met with an inſult, 


which ſhews how much Rome was corrupted in the times we 


are writing of, and what rapines and depredations were com- 
mitted in the ſight of the world by the magiſtrates ſent by the 
republic to govern the unhappy provinces. The misfortune 


of young Anticchus is related at length, and ſet out in its pro- 
per light by Cicero u. Verres, ſays he, who was at that time 
prætor in Sicily, hearing that Antiochus was at Syracuſe, and 


being at the ſame time informed that he had along with him 
a great deal of gold and filver plate, many valuable jewels, 


and rich moveables, was tranſported with joy, as if ſome rich 


inheritance had unexpectedly fallen to him. Upon the prince's 


arrival he ſent him a preſent of wine, oil, flour, &c. for the 
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uſe of his numerous retinue, and ſome days after invited him 
to an entertainment; on which occaſion the prætor diſplayed 
all his coſtly furniture, his palace being magnificently adorned, 
and the tables ſet off with veſſels of moſt exquifite workman- 
ſhip ; for of theſe Verres had great ſtore, The banquet was 
truly noble, and worthy of fo great a gueſt, the prætor hav- 
ing ſpared no expences on ſuch an extraordinary occaſion. 
The prince was greatly taken with the elegancy and polite- 
neſs of the Roman governor, and highly pleaſed to ſee him- 
ſelf honoured by an officer of the republic in ſo eminent a 
manner. To ſhew his acceptance, he invited Verres to an 
entertainment in his turn, expoſing to public view an incre- 
dible number of gold and filver veſſels, cups richly ſet with 
jewels, moveables of all forts of an ineſtimable value, and 
amongſt other things a wine-veſſe] cut out of one precious 
ſtone, and of ſuch a ſize, that nothing like it had ever been 
ſeen. Verres, greatly ſurprized at ſuch a pompous and mag- 
nificent appearance, took each of the veſſels into his hand, 
viewed, praiſed, and admired them, the king expreſſing great 
joy that the prætor of the Roman people ſhould be ſo well 
pleaſed with his entertainment. Verres returning. home, 
ſent next morning two of his domeſtics to the. prince, 
deſiring he would let him have for a day or two ſome 
of the fineſt veſſels he had ſeen at his houſe, under pre- 
tence of ſhewing them to his workmen. Antiochus, with- 


out the leaſt difficulty or diſtruſt complied with his re- 


queſt; and then the prztor ſent again begging he would 
truſt him only for a few hours with the large veſſel made 
of a ſingle precious ſtone, that he might examine it more 
exactly, and ſatisfy his curioſity more at leiſure. The 
prince at his requeſt ſent that alſo. Verres, whoſe ava- 


rice had no bounds, feeing young Antiochus ſo pliant and 
complaiſant, did not ſtop here. The two princes had car- 


ried with them to Rome a branched candleſtick of maſly 
gold, no leſs valuable for the exquiſiteneſs of the workman- 


ſhip, than for the many rich jewels and precious ſtones, with 


which it was adorned. With this they intended to preſent 
Jupiler Capitolinus; but his temple, which had been burnt 
in the civil wars between Marius and Sylla, being then re- 


building, and not finiſhed when they left Rome, they carried 


the preſent back with them without allowing any one to ſee 
it, that it might the more ſurprize the city, when it ſhould 
firſt appear in the temple of Jupiter; for they deſigned to 
fend embaſſadors with this magnificent preſent, as ſoon as 
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they heard that the ſtatue of the god was ſet up in his new 


temple. Verres, by ſome means or other being informed of 


all this, earneſtly begged the prince to ſend him it, expreſ- 
ſing a great deſire to ſee it, and promifing to conceal it even 
from thoſe of his own family. Antiochus was very unwilling 
to comply with the prætor's requeſt, not out of any jealouſy 
or diſtruſt, but becauſe he did not care it ſhould be ſcen by 
any, till it appeared in the capitol. However, not to diſ- 
oblige Verres, he commanded his ſervants to carry it to his 
houſe, well covered and with all poſſible ſecreſy. The pre- 
tor, when he firſt beheld it, could not help crying out in the 
greateſt ſurprize, This is truly a preſent worthy of a prince, 
worthy of a king of Syria, worthy of the capitol. For in 
that inimitable performance, ſays Tully, art ſeemed to vie 
with the precious materials, and the ſpectators were not 
more charmed with the number of the jewels, than with the 
variety of the workmanſhip; befides it was of fuch an extra- 
ordinary ſize, continues the ſame author, as plainly diſcover- 


ed that it was not intended for the palace of a man, but 


for a ſtately temple of ſome god. The officers of Antiochus, 
having given the prætor full time to conſider it, were pre- 
paring to carry it back, when he deſired them to leave it 
with him, that he might examine it more at his leiſure, which 
they did accordingly. The prince was not at firſt alarmed, 
nor entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion of Yerres ; but having for 
three ſucceflive days ſent to demand it, and the prætor always 
promiſing to return it the next day, he began to be uneaſy, 


and at laſt applied to him in perſon. Verres received the 


prince with great marks of eſteem and affection, and was not 
even aſhamed to beg of him the preſent, which, as he had 
known from Antiochus himſelf, was deſigned for the great 
Jupiter and the Roman people. Antiochus, ſtruck with 
ainazement at this unexpected demand, could not for ſome 
time return any anſwer ; but at length, recovering from the 


ſurprize he was in, he told Verres with great politeneſs, that 


he was ſorry he could not gratify him, fince he was bound by 
a vow he had made, to conſecrate the candleftick to Jupiter 


Capitolinus. Verres did not acquieſce to this anſwer, but 


with an unparallelled impudence replied, that Jupiter would 
be as well pleaſed with ſuch another, which might be finiſhed 


before the temple could be in a condition to receive fo valu- 
able an ornament. But the prince begged Verres anew to 


excuſe him, alledging the judgment, which the many nations 
that had been concerned in the workmanſhip of that gift, 
and knew for whom it was deſigned, would pats upon fuct: 
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an action; they would look upon us both, ſaid he, as guilty 
of ſacrilege, and conſider us in the ſame light, as if we had 
plundered the temple of Jupiter. Hereupon Verres began to 
abuſe and threaten him even with death, ſince he had him in 
his power, if he did not immediately make over to him both 
the golden candleſtick and the other precious veſſels which he 
had ſent to his houſe. But his menaces being of no more 
weight with Antiochus than his intreaties, the rapacious prætor 
commanded him to depart the iſland before ſun- ſet. Here- 
upon the prince, withdrawing to the market-place, acquaint- 
ed, with tears in his eyes, the multitude that flocked to hear 
him, with the unjuſt and ſcandalous treatment he had met 
with from the prætor; he declared, calling the gods to witneſs, 
that Ferres had robbed him of a golden candleſtick of an 
ineftimable value, which was deſigned for the capitol, as a 
laſting monument in that auguſt temple of his alliance and 


amity with the Roman people; he proteſted, that he was not 


concerned for the loſs of many gold and ſilver veſſels, ſet 
with precious ſtones, and of other valuable effects, which 
the avaricious prætor detained with the moſt flagrant injuſtice ; 
but to ſee himſelf thus by violence deprived of a preſent 
which he had deſigned for the great Jupiter of the capi- 
tol, was a misfortune and an affront, which he could not 
well brook, &c. In the cloſe of his ſpeech calling upon the 


Roman citizens, who were there preſent, and Jupiter himſelf, 


to witneſs the fincerity of his heart and the piety of his in- 


tentions, he offered and conſecrated anew the preſent which 


the prætor had in his cuſtody, to the great Jupiter of the 
Romans. Thus was a prince with the moſt crying injuſtice 
abuſed, a gueſt plundered, and an ally and friend of the Ro- 
man people with the higheſt indignity expelled the province by 
the chief magiſtrate ſent thither by the republic to adminiſter 
juſtice. This fcandalous behaviour of Verres was publicly 
known, not only in Sicily and all over Aſia, but even at 
Rome ; and nevertheleſs the injured prince could never receive 


the leaſt ſatisfaction for the affront, or reparation for the loſs 
he had ſuffered, Verres having gained by his rich preſents many 


powerful protectors at Rome, who were not aſhamed to pa- 


tronize ſo notorious a robber, and ſcreen him againſt the juſt 
_ Proſecution of their plundered ally. But to return to our 


ſubject: 1 
Selene finding on the return of her two ſons from Rome, 


that her ſolicitations for the kingdom of Egypt had proved un- 


ſucceſsful, attempted to inlarge her dominions in Syria, and 
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prevailed upon many cities to revolt from Tigranes, and 
ſide with her. This brought the king of Armenia upon her 
with all his forces; he entered Syria at the head of five 
hundred thouſand men, and having obliged Selene to ſhut her- 
ſelf up in Ptolemais, laid ſiege to that place, reduced it, and 
having got the princeſs into his power, cauſed her to be put 
to death at Seleucia in Meſopotamia, whither he had carried 
her on his return into Armenia *. She was the daughter of 
Ptolemy Phyſcon, king of Egypt, and had been at firſt married 
to Ptolemy Lathurus her brother, but taken from him by her 
mother, and given to Antiochus Grypus; upon whoſe death 
ſhe married Antiochus Euſebes the ſon of Antiochus Cyzicenus, 
and had by him her two ſons, Antiochus Aſiaticus and Seleucus 
Cpybioſactes. Appian tells us, that ſhe married Cyzicenus him- 
ſelf, and after his death Euſebes his ſon, and looks upon all the 
misfortunes, which afterwards befel Euſebes, as a juſt judgment 
of heaven upon him for this inceſt . But we find no ſuch 
marriage mentioned by any other hiſtorian, whereas all the 
ancients ſpeak of her marriage with the other three princes. 


Upon the death of Selene, Tigranes governed Syria without 


any diſturbance, till he was obliged to recal Megdates with 
all the troops he had in that country to aſſiſt him againſt Lucul- 
_ tus, who had given him a dreadful overthrow before Tigrano- 
certa, as we ſhall relate in the hiſtory of Armenia. Syria 
being by the retreat of Megdates left naked, Antiochus ffrati- 


cus, to whom, as the next heir of the Seleucian family that 
kingdom belonged, took poſſeſſion of ſome provinces of it, 


and there quietly reigned four years without the leaſt moleſ- 


tation either from Lucullus or Tigranes. But theſe four years 
are comprehended in the eighteen aſſigned to Tigranes; for 


that prince retained ſome part of Syria while Antiochus reign- 
ed in the other, till the whole was reduced to a Raman pro- 


vince. And hence it is, that ſome authors have not ranked 


Antiochus Aſiaticus among the kings of Syria. However, 
he ruled over part of that kingdom till Pompey having con- 
quered Tigranes impoſed on him the hard condition of re- 


turning into Armenia, and confining his ambition to the anct- 


ent inheritance of his forefathers. As Syria was then without 
a governor, and no body had more right to rule there than 


Antiachus Aſiaticus, that prince appeared before Pompey, re- 


_ preſented to him the misfortunes of his family, urged the 


juſtice of his claim, and intreated the Renan not to exclude 
him from a crown, which his anceſtors had long wore with 
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great glory. But as the Romans in the age we are writing of 
had the bare appearance and outſide of virtue, and did not 
ſcruple committing the moſt flagrant acts of injuſtice to pro- 
mote the intereſt of their republic, Pompey gave Antiochus 
this haughty and diſobliging anſwer : Don't imagine you ſhall 
be put in poſſeſſion of a kingdom, which you have abandoned. 
The Syrians deſpiſe you, and will not ſuffer you to reign over 
them. Why did you not wreſt the ſceptre out of the hands 
of Tigranes You have lived eighteen years in dread of 
the enemy, whom J have conquered. What pretence then 
have you to deprive us conquerors of the right we have ac- 
quired by our victory? The kingdom of Syria belonged 
to Tigranes, and now that he is conquered, all his rights de- 
volye upon us. The Syrian empire therefore now appertains to 
Rome, and our republic can defend it better than you from 
the incurſions of the Jews and Arabians*. Thus Pompey 
made uſe of his victories to oppreſs an unfortunate prince, 
rob him -of his inheritance, and by the moſt notorious piece 


of injuſtice reduce Syria to a Roman province. Antiochus, : 


thus ftript of his dominions, ſpent the reſt of his life in ob- 
ſcurity. Some writers tell us, that Pompey gave him Com- 
magena ; but theſe confound Antiochus Afiaticus with Antia- 
chus Commagenus, as is manifeſt from Strabo, Appian, Di- 
on Caſſius, Juſtin, &c. As for Seleucus Cybioſattes, or as 
others write it, Cybiotates, he outlived his brother; for Dion 
Caſſius , Strabo b, and Porphyrius< tell us, that the Alexan- 
drians, having placed on the throne of Egypt, Berenice, the 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, ſent an embaſſy into Syria, in- 
viting Antiochus Aſiatieus, who by his mother Selene was the 
next male- heir to that crown, to come into Egypt, and mar- 
rying Berenice to reign in conjunction with her. But the 
embaſſadors finding that he was dead, and thereupon return- 
ing home, the Alexandrians ſent another embaſſy to Seleucus 
his brother with the ſame propoſal ; which he readily accept- 
ing reigned in Egypt, till Berenice growing weary of him 
cauſed him to be put to death (W). In him ended the whole 
7: 3 
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W) Porphyry, as quoted by Euſebius, tells us, that Philip the 
ſon of Grypus was invited by this ſecond embaſſy into Egypt. But as 
no mention has been made of him in hiſtory fince his ſeizing on 
Damaſcus, which happened fix and twenty years before the time 
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race of Seleucus ; no one of that illuſtrious family being left 
to ſurvive the loſs of the empire, which they had held, ac- 


cording 


we are now writing of, he was in all likelihood dead, when the 
Egyptian embaſſadors arrived in Syria. Beſides, if he had been 
now alive, he would have been too far advanced in years for the 
propoſed marriage, it being now forty years fince he ſucceeded his 
father inthe kingdom of Syria. The perſon therefore, whom this 
ſecond embaſly called out of Syria into Egypt after the death of 


Alaticus, muſt have been his younger brother; for he was invited 


thither as the next heir to the crown, and this the brother of Aa- 


ticus alone could be. Frequent mention is made by the writers of 
thoſe times of this younger brother of 4faticus ; but none of them 
acquaint us with his name. However, what S:rabo relates of Se- 
leucus Cybroſates or CybioſaFes evidently ſhews, that he was the 
perſon we are ſpeaking of. For that wrtier tells us (111), 
that Saleucus Cybioſafes was invited into Egypt to marry Berenice, 
and that he was of the Seleucian family; both which things put it 
beyond doubt, _ this Seleucus was the younger brother of Aſia · 
ticus, ſince upon 


the only ſurviving perſon of the Se/eucian family; and therefore in 


him ended, as we have related, the illuſtrious race of Seleucus Ni- 


cator. 

That nothing may be wanting which can give us any light into 
the hiſtory of Syria, before we diſmiſs this ſubject, we ſhall give 
dur readers a ſuccin& account of the Syrian coins, which have been 
tranſmitted to us, and repreſent the princes, who have reigned in 


| Syria, according to the order of their ſucceſſion to the crown. And 


to begin with thoſe of Selexcus Nicator, founder of the Syro- Maceds- 


nian empire; two different coins of that prince have reached us, 
wherof the firſt repreſents. him with a lion's ſkin on his head, and 


the ſecond with the ſame ſkin, and the wing of ſome bird covering 
-his ear. The Macedonian kings, eſpecially Amyntas, Philip, and 


Alexander the Great, are commonly repreſented with the ſkin of a 


lion on their heads, imitating therein Hercules, from- whom they 
pretended to derive their pedigree. The captains of Alexander, 


when they uſurped the ſovereign power in their reſpective govern- 


ments, aſſumed, in their coins, the ſame enſigns and ornaments 
which that conqueror had uſed, as if they had been his lawful 
| heirs and ſucceſſors. The wing, which we {ee in the ſecond medal, 
is a ſymbol of diſpatch, quickneſs, and expedition, without which 

no great exploits can be atchieved. On the reverſe of the firſt 
medal Jupiter is repreſented fitting, and holding in his right hand 


a victory, and in his left a ſpear reverſed, to ſhew, that after victory 
clemency is to be uſed towards the conquered, and not arms or 


ſeverity. The reverſe of the ſecond medal exhibits a butting ox, 
and no doubt alludes to what Appian relates of Seleucus Nicator, 
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cording to Appian, two hundred and ſeventy years, accord- 
ing to Euſebtus, from the hundred and ſeventeenth olympiad, 


the 


viz. that he once ſeized by the horns, and ſtopt in his full career, 
a wild ox, which Alexander was about to ſacrifice, after he had 
broken the ropes by which he was held by many perſons, and 
made his eſcape. Both medals bear this inſcription , BAZIAENE 
ZEAEYKOY, that is, of ling Seleucus, as does alſo a third of the 
lame prince repreſenting the head of Jupiter crowned with laurel, 
and on the reverſe a chariot drawn by four elephants, and drove 
by Pallas darting with her right hand a javelin, and holding a ſhield 
in her left. Fupiter is frequently expreſſed on the Macedonian 
and Syrian coins, as being the pretended father of Alexander, from 
whom the kings of Syria derived all their power. Pallas was the 
tutelary goddeſs of Macedon ; and as to the elephants, Seleucus tar 
excelled all the princes of his age in the number he conſtantly 
kept of thoſe warlike animals ; for he brought four hundred 
and eighty with him againſt Antigomes, and had received five 
hundred from Sandrocettus king of Iadia before he engaged in that 
Antiochus Soter, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Seleucas Nicator, is re- 
preſented with a diadem en his head and a wing above his ear ; 
on the reverſe is Apollo holding in his right hand an arrow, and bow 
in his left with this inſcription, BAEIAENE ANTIOKOY ; that is, of 
king Antiochus. Seleucus Nicator pretended to be the ſon of Apalla, 
as we have related in the hiſtory of that prince's reign, and hence 
it is that we meet with the figure of Apollo in moſt of the Syrian 
The medals of Autiochus Theus repreſent that prince with the 
diadem on his head, and on the reverſe Apollo with what 
the medallifts call his attributes, wiz. a bow and an arrow, as in 
the former coin. Perhaps the medals bearing the figure of Apollo 
were ftruck by the inhabitants of Antioch, who paid a particular 
worſhip to that god in the neighbouring city or village of Daph- 
ne. 
Selencus Callinicus, brother to Antiochus Thens, is repreſented in 
the ſame manner, viz. with the diadem or royal fillet, on the re- 
verſe is Apoll holding in his right hand an arrow, and leaning 
with his left arm upon his tripos with a laurel crown upon it. 
We have two other medals of this prince with Apollo on the re- 
verſe of one, and a horſe on that of the other: Apollo holds an 
arrow in his right hand, and with his left leans upon his bow; the 
kings of Syria took great delight in horſes, and their cavalry, 
generally ſpeaking, behaved with great gallantry. Beſides, a horſe 
is a ſymbol of war, and denotes a warlike people. Over the 
horſe is a ftar, which was, as we are told by the antiquaries, 
the arms of the city of Aradus, where this medal perhaps was 
ſtruck. The medals of Selencus Ceraunus are in every reſpect like 


thoſe of Seleucus Callinicus. | 
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the third after the death of Alexander, to the third year of 


hundred and eightieth that. is, two hundred and fifty one 


theyears d. 
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The medals of Antiochus, ſurnamed the great, exhibit the head 


of that prince with the uſual enſigns of royalty, and on the reverſe 
the figure of a galley, by which ſymbol the Syrians repreſented the 
city ot Tyre. Antiochus made himſelf maſter of that ſtrong and impor- 
tant place, at the ſame time that Profemais was delivered tip to him, 
with forty ſhips that were in the harbour, by Theodotus commander 
in chief of the forces of Pro/emy Philopator king of Egype. The 


letters which are to be ſeen over the galley are arithmetical charac- 


ters, and anſwer our numbers 117 ; whence we learn that this me- 
dal was ſtruck in the 117th yeat of the Selzucian æra, which was 
according to ſome, the 28th, according to others, the zoth year 
of Antiochus's reign. Vaillant ſeems to look upon thoſe medals of An- 
tiochus the Great as ſpurious, which bear this inſcription, BAXIAENE 
METAAOY ANTIOXOY, that is, of king Antiochns the Great, ſince 


the Syrian kings appear tb have been averſe from aſſuming on their 


| coins ſuch pompous titles. 

Seleucus Philo)ator, the ſoh and ſucceſſor of Antiochus, is repre- 

ſented with the ſame ſynibols as his father. The letters CAP denote 

the 136th year of the æta of the Seleucidæ, which was the 11th 
of his reign. | 88 


Auriochus Epiphanes, ſo famous in the hiſtory of the Maccabees. 
is repreſented with the uſual enſigris of royalty ; on the reverſe of 


ſome of his medals we ſee Apollo taking with his right hand an 


arrow out of his quiver, and holding a bow in his left; in others 


the image of Jupiter, armed with a thunderbolt and a ſpear ; on 


all. his medals is the following iaſcription, BAZIAENE ANTIOXOY 
 ©EOY EHI AN OTZ, that is, of king Antiochus, the appearing god, 


or, of king Antiochus, who appears to bea god. This impious and 


haughty title was firſt given him, according to To/zphus (112), by 


the Samaritans, Who wrote à letter to him with this direction. 
The medals of Arntiochus Eupator, the ſon of Epiphanes, have 
on the reverſe a Jupiter fitting, and holding a winged victory in 
his right, and a ſpear in his left, with this infcription, BAZIAENZ 
ANTIOXOY EYHATNQPOE, that is, of ling Antiochus Eupator. 
The youthful look of this prince proves that he was very young 
when he aſcended the throne, as we have ſhewn in the hiftory o 
his reign. EY a 85 : | 
We have no fewer than eight thedals of Demetrius Soter, the 
ſon of Seleucus Philopator, all bearing the head of that prince, but 
different ſymbols on the reverſes. On the firſt is a Jupiter, fitting 
with a victory in his right hand, and a ſpear in his left, with this 
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the name of Demetrius Soter, and the characters ABP, denoting 
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inſcription z BAZIAEQE AHMETPIOY EOF ®LAONATOPOE 


xar Epox, that is, of king Demetrius Theus Philopator Soter : 
We have ſpoke of the ſurname of Soter in the hiſtory of his reign ; 


but the other appellations are not mentioned by any hiſtorian. On 


the ſecond is repreſented a victory ſtretching out her right hand, and 
holding in her left the branch of a palm-tree. The figure of vic- 
tory on the coins of this prince allude, in all likelihood, to the 
advantages he gained over Eupator and his governor Has. On 
the third is expreſſed a Mercury, with the branch of a palm- tree 
in his right hand, and his caduce in the left Theſe three coins bear 
tae ſame inſcription, and without them we ſhould never have known 
that Demetriz. aſſumed the appellations of Then and Philopator ; 


the firſt he probably took in imitation of his uncle Antiochus ; and 


the other of his father Se/eucus. Mercury is a ſymbol of peace, and, 
in all likelihood, alludes here to the tranquility which reigned ſome 
time all over Syria, after Demetrias had conquered and put to ne 
Eupator and his governor Lyfias, The reverſe of the fourth medal 
exhibits a galley, the ſymbol of the city of Tyre, with this inſerip- 

tion, BATIAENE AHMETPIOY L. ANP. TYPINN, that is, of king 


Demetrius in the year {of the Seleucian zra) 154. By the Tyrians. 
Oa the fifth we ſee an Apallo fitting in the apparel of a woman, 


and holding in his right hand an arrow, and a cornucopia in his left, 
with this inſcription, BAEIAENE AHMETPIOY ENTHPOE, and 
the lettters HNP, that is, of king Demetrius Soter, in the year of 
the Seleucidæ 158 The fixth medal bears on the reverſe a galley, 
with the characters Op and E!ANNINN, that is, in the year 153. 
By the Sidonians. As Demetrius ſent his ſon to Rome this year, 


Vailiant conjeQures that the Sidonians conveyed him thither with 


their gallies, and on that occaſion ſtruck this medal. Perhaps a 


| galley was the ſymbol of Siden as well as of Tyre, the firſt 


if Clemens Alexandrinss is to be credited, having been built in that 
city. On. the reverſe of the ſeventh medal is a cornucopia with 


the 16 iſt year of the Se/encide, that is, the year in which Demetrigs de- 
feated Alexander Balas; for that uſurper firſt appeared, according 
to the hiſtory of the Laccabees, in the 160th year of the kingdom 
of the Greets, and was defeated by Demetrius, as we read in the 
profane hiſtoFians, the year following. The eighth and laft medal 


of this prince has on the reverſe an Apollo with an arrow in his 
right, and a cornucopia in his left, with the name of Demetrius 


Soter, and the letters BP, that is, in the 162d year of the Se- 
leucian æra. We read in the hiſtory of the Maccabees, that Deme- 


trius began his reign in the 15; iſt year of the kingdom of the Greeks, 
and from this medal it appears that he was ſtill alive in the 162d of 


the ſame zra ; hence we have preferred the authority of Polybius 
(113), who was contemporary with this prince, and writes that be 
reigned twelve years, to the teſtimony of Torniallus, Bacholcerus, 


(113) Polyb: J. iii. in fine, 


Funccius, 
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Fenceeius, Vignerine, and Gordon, of whom the three firſt will 
have him to have reigned only ten years, and the two latter but 
nine. ZEwfebins (114), Sa/pitius Severus (115), and Foſephns (116), 
apree with Poſybrus, | « IRON 
The metals of An. Nala, have on one fide the head of 
that prince with the diadem, and on the other either Jupiter, Apollo, 
Pallas, or Neptune. Fupiter is repreſented fiiting with a victory in 
his hand; en with an arrow in one hand, and a bow in the 
other; Palles with an helmet on her head, a victory in her right 
I hand, and her left leaning on her ſhield ; Neptas holding in his 
I right a dolphin, and his trident in the left. 
| this prince bear this inſcription, BATIA Bar AAEZANAPOT 
SEONATOPOE EYEPTETCY, Bsp, that is, of ling Alezander Theo: 


tor Euergetes in the year 162. He afſumed the ſurname oi 


nor, us pretending to be the ſon of Autiochus Epiphanes, furnam- 
ed Theos or Gor. One of the medals of this prince repreſents his 


head, together with that of his queen Cl2operra, the daughter of 


3 Prolen,y Philometor. On the queen's head; a buſhel after the man- 


ner of Ir and Serapis, two Egyptian deities. This buſhel, with the 


hard by it, is a ſymbol of the happineſs which the peo- 
ple promiſed themſelves from the marriage of the king of Syria 

with the daughter of the king of FZyype. The dates which theſe 
I medals bear, are 162, 163, 164, 165, 166. The following year, 


that is in 167, Demerrins Micator, according to the hiftory of the 


3 Maccabees, began his reign ; ſo that our chronology agrees 
exactly with that of the medals, and of the hiſtory of the Macca- 
I bees, it being manifeſt from both that Bala, was killed in the 
I fixth year of his reign. Enfebizs was therefore certainly miſ- 
| — 2 he allowed him in his chronology ten years and ſeven 
months. | : 


Some of the medals of Demetrius Nicator, the fon of Demetrius 


I Soter, bear on the reverſe an eagle, ſome an anchor, the arms of 
I the Seleucian family, others a galley, and ſome the figure of a wo- 
man, commonly believed to be Marte, the goddeſs of the Sidoniars ; 
the medals with that figure having been ſtruck by the Sidonians, 
as ſome eonjecture from the legend in Phænician characters. The 
J inſcription on the medals of this prince is, / king Demetrius, and 


on one, of king Demetrjas Theus Philadelphus Nicator. The ſurname 


of Thezs he took in imitation of his father; that of Philade/phu; 
was given him for the great aſfection he had, or rather pretended 


to have, for his brother Antiochut; the appeliation of Nicator, was 


] beſtowed upon him by his ſubjects for having conquered Alerandir 

1] Batas, who was not of the Sefeucian family. The medals of this 

{ prince aredared 167, 168, = | 
Artiochus Theus, the ſon of Bala: by Cleopatra, is uot ranked by 


| ſome writers among the kings of Syria; but on the antient coins | 


(114) Euſeb. in Chron, (115) Sulpitins Sever, Hi, lacr. J. 1. 
16) Jeb. Antig. J. xiii. c. 5. 3 
2 F 2 he 


Moſt of the medals 
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he is repreſented like the others with the diadem, and honoured with 
the titles of king Antiochns, Theus, Epiphanes, Nicephorus ; the ſur- 
names of Theos and Epiphanes he took in imitation of Antiochas, the 
fifth of that name, whoſe grandſon he pretended to be; that of Nice- 
phorus or the victorious was given him after his victory over Demetrius. 
Some writers exclude him from the number of the Syriaz kings, 
becauſe during the ſhort time he lived, Demetrius, his riyal, kept 
poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of the empire. The medals repreſent 
him very young, and he indeed was not above five years old when 

he aſcended the throne, and was put to death by Tryphen's orders 
after he had reigned two years. Funccius and Vignerius will have 
him to have reigned three years complete, Gordon, Mercator, and 
Temporarius four, and Joſephus writes, that he was put to death in 
the ſixth year of his reign. 1 2 
 Tryphon having on the death of his pupil uſurped the crown, cauſed 
ſome medals to be ſtruck, wherein he ſtiled himſelf ling Tryphon, and 
Tryphon the powerfal king ; ſome of theſe medals have reached our 
times, and bear on the reverſe an helmet, the ſymbol of war, to 
which is faſtened a large horn, among the antients a mark of power ; 
near the helmet is a ſtar, the arms of the city of adus, which 
ſhews that the medal was ſtruck there; for the cities, where ſuch 
medals were coined, are generally. expreſſed either by the initial 
letters of their names, or by ſome other mark. Thus a cornucopia 
ſtands for Antioch, a galley for Tyre, the branch of an olive-tree for 
Lasodicea, a mitre for Tripolis, &c. | = | 
The medals of Antiochus Sigetes, the brother of Demetrius Nica- 
tor, expreſs the head of that prince with the uſual diadem, and on 
the reverſe an eagle with a branch of a palm-treeand the following 
legend, BAZIAENE ANTIOXOY AOP. IEP. AZY. that is? of king 
Antiochus, in 174 at Tyre à ſacred aſylum, We have mentioned in 
aur hiſtory the famous aſylum that was at Tyre... Euſebiu tells us, 
that the privilege of an aſy lum was granted to the Tyrians the 187th 
| vear of the Selencian æra: but this medal, which was ſtruck in 
the 174th year of that zra, plainly ſhews that he was therein greatly 
miſtaken. Sidetes bears on all his medals the name of Euergetes ; 
that of Sidetes, or the bunter, by which he is generaily diſtinguiſhed 
in hiſtory from the other Autiochuſes, not ſeeming to him worthy 
of being tranſmitted to poſterity: Patinys in his account of the 
| meda's of the Syrian kings is greatly at a Joſs about thoſe of Ay- 
 tiochus Euergetes ; to which of the many Antiochuſes, ſays he, theſe 
medals belong, I leave others to gueſs ; for my part, I find no mention 
made by the ancients of any ſuch king as Antiochus Euergetes. Pati- 
uus it ſeems, had never read Eu/cbius ; for Porphyry, as quoted by 
that writer, tells us in expreſs terms, that Axtiochus the brother of 
Demetrius Nicator was known by the name of Antiochus Euergetes 
(118). The medals of this prince bear different dates, wiz. 174, 
175, 176, 177, 178, 181, 182. Bucbaierus and Famiorarius had 


(1 18) Euſeb. in Chron. 
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not ſeen theſe medals, when they wrote that Sigetes reigned only 


ſeven years. 


Demetrius Nicator, being ſet at liberty by the Parthian king, re- 
turned into Syria, and reaſcended the throne upon the death of his 
brother Sidetes, who was cut off with his army by the Parthians. 
All the medals that were ſtruck after the return of Nicator 


_ repreſent him with a long beard after the Parthian manner, 


and are dated the 184th, 185th, 186th years of the Seleucian 


Alerander Zebina is repreſented on the medals with. the diadem, 


as the other kings of Syria, tho by few of the antients placed in 
that number. Moſt of the coins of this prince were ſtruck at Da- 
maſcus, and bear the following dates, 184, 185, 186 ; Yome of 
them have on the reverſe an eagle, ſome a Bacchus with his attri- 
butes, ſome a Jupiter, and ſome a Palla: armed with a ſhield and 
ſpear. They all bear {the ſame inſcription, wiz. of king Alexander, 
without any of thoſe pompous titles which the other princes aſſumed. 

Seleucus, the eldeſt ſon of Demetrius Nicator by Cleopatra, was 


ſcarce ſeared on the throne, when he was killed by his own mother; 


hence we have not reckoned him among the Syrian kings ; neither 
do we find any mention made of him on ancient coins. His bro- 
ther Antiochus, ſurnamed Grypys, the ſecond fon of Demetrius Nica- 


tor, and- Cleopatra, ſucceeded him, as we have related. On the 


medals of this prince, ſtruek in the beginning of his reign, that 1s, 


in the 187th, and 1goth years of the Seleucidæ, we find the 


heads of Autiochus and Cleopatra joined together with this inſcrip- 
tion, BAEIAIEZHE KAEOPATPAE ®EAE, KAI BAEIAENE 


ANTIOXOY, that is, of queen Cleopatra Thea, and of king Antio- 


chus. That ambitious woman aſſumed the title of goddeſs or 7, hea, 


and even placed her own name before that of the king her ſon. The 
medals that were coined after the 19oth year of the zra we are 


ſpeaking of, are ſtamped with the head of Antiochus alone, and this 


inſcription, of Antiochus Epipbaner; the name, or rather nick name of 


G 


the medals of this prince. The medals of the other princes, viz. of 
Antiachus 


chus Dumpſius, — Antiochus Afaticus, contain nothing remarkable, 


which we have not already taken notice of; and therefore, not 
to trouble the reader with tedious repetitions, we ſhall here put an 


end to this note and hiſtory, referring thoſe, who deſire to have 


a more particular account of the Syrian coins, to Fey Vaillant's ela- 


borate hiſtory of the kings of Syria, whence we have borrowed 5 


what we have ſaid * to this ſubject. 


SE. CT 


rypus which is common among authors, is not to be met with on 


enus, Antiochus Euſebes, Demetrius Eucbæres, Antio- 
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SECT. X 


The Hiſtory of Egypt from the founlation of that mo- 
narchy, by Ptolemy Soter, to its being made a Ro- 


man province. 


B 


EFORE ——— to * hiſtory of Egypt, under 
the Macedonians, it will be CERT to exhibit a 
ſeries of their kings with the years of their reſpec- 

tive reigns, according to various ſyſtems, there being a 
great diſagreement among authors in their chronological 


accounts of theſe Princes. 


Ptolemy*s Canon of the Macedonian kings wha Aba 


= n,. 
| Years. Years, 
Piolemy Lagus — 7 Polemy Philoneter r 
Pralemy Philadelphus 38 Ptakemy Euergetes II. 29 
Ptolemy Euergetes 25 Ptolemy Ster 306 
Ptalemy —— 17 22 — 22 


A TaBit of the n * 


 woith the years ＋ their reigns according to 6 


r 


© Ptolemy Philadelphus 38 Ptolemy Latbarns en 8 


Ptolemy Euergetes 26 Cleopatraalone 6 months 
Ptolemy Phi 17 Polemy Alexander II. ke, 
Ptolemy Eprphanes 24 Ptolemy Auletes 
Ptolemy Philometor 35 "I T and 
Ptolemy Eueręrtes or 55 4 
Phyſcon "OY N . 
Ptolemy Lathurus — * 
his baniſhment * 


wanting ſome . - 


There is no Cmall difagreement among the eccleſiaſtic 


writers with reſpect to the years of theſe F reigns, as as 
appears from the following table. 
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4 TABLE the Ptalemies Egypt, with the Per! 
their 41. according to — of Alexandria *, „ Epi- 


phanius *, and Nicephorus. 
Acc. to Clem. Acc.toEpiph. Acc. to Niceph. 


Ptolemy  Lagus 40 40 

Puke Philadelphus 27 . 

Ptolem E wergetes 25 25 

Ptalemy Pbi 17 17 

Ptulemy Epiphanes 24 26 

_  Philametar „ E 2 

Ptolemy Phyſcan 29 17 ang ſix months. 
Ptolemy. Lathurus 36 18 

Ptalemy. Dionpſius 29 30 

Cleopatra - 22 22 


We ſhall now proceed to the biſtory of theſe princes reigns, 
where we ſhall haue occaſion to examine which of the vari- 
 ous-tables we have exhibited deſerves the preference. 


Pury, the firſt of che Macedonian race who reigned in protemy : 
Egypt after Alexander the Great, was, according to Arrian e, Soter tis 1 
a. native of Eerdaa, a ſmall place in the province of 1fyg- extraftinm. 
donia in Macedon, and called Legides, or the ſon of Lagas, 
but commonly believed to be the ſon of king Philip; that 
prince, as Curtius à and Pauſanias inform us, having given 
Arfinoe, the daughter of ger, and mother of J 3 
in marriage, while the. een, with child by him, to La- 
gus, a Macadonian of a mean deſcent. Lagus, unwilling to 
father another man's child, as ſoon as his wife was brought 
j© bed, expoſed the new-born infant, ac to the bar- 
| barous cuſtom of thoſe times, to be devoured by wild beafts, 
or to periſh with famine. But an eagle, ſays Szidas t, touched 
with that compa which found no room in the breaſt of 
Lagus, performed with wonderful care and affiduity all the 
duties of a fond parent, ſheltering the helpleſs infant with 
his wings againſt the inclemency of the weather, and nou- 
riſhing it with the blood of his prey inſtead of milk. La- 
£us being greatly affected with this miraculous adventure, 
which, no doubt, was invented and divulged for that end, 
and looking upon it as an infallible ſo. a2 .00 of ſome EX= 


. Clemens Alessi Stromat. I. i. b W de 
Menſur. TT < ARRIAR. I. i a Qvinrt. CurT. 
liv. * Pavsan. in Atticis. £ SU1DAs in voce Lagus. 
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traordinary riſe and good fortune, acknowledged the child 
for his ſon, and as ſuch brought him up with great care: 
Fheophylus Antiechenus, diſagreeing with the above-mention- 
ed authors, tells us, that Ptolemy was of the royal family of 
Macedon, not by the father, but by his mother Arſinoe, who 
was nearly related to Philip the father of Alexander . La- 
gus, according to this writer, muſt have been a man of 
rank, ſince he matched itito the royal family, and not an 
obſcure or ignoble Macedonian, as Curtius and Pauſanias 
call him b. Theocritus, in ſpeaking of Ptolemy's family, 


ſays ', that Alexander the Great and he were of the ſame race, 


being both deſcended from Hercules and Hyllus ; but does 


| not tell us; Ahether by the father's ſide, or the mother's. 


On the other hand, Fuftin, without taking any notice of 
his pedigree, writes, that he ſerved firſt under Philip, and 


_ afterwards under Alexander, in the capacity of a common 


ſoldier, and was raiſed by the latter for his gallant behaviour 


to 4 chief command in the army k. It appears alſo from 


what we read in Plutarch ', that Ptolemy was commonly be- 
lieved to be of a mean deſcent. For that writer, in 
ſpeaking of his great moderation and the mildneſs of his 
temper, tells us,that one day, after he had heard for a long 
time an empty and trifling grammarian bragging of his 


great ſkill in antiquity, he at length interrupted him with 


this queſtion, well ſuited to the erudition of a ſhallow pe- 
dant: Since you are fo well verſed in the learning of the an- 
tients, pray tell me, grammarian, off-hand, who was the fa- 


ther of Peleus. The grammarian anſwered without heſitation, 


Pray, tell me firſt, O king, if you cang who was the father 
of Lagus. This reproachful reflection on the meanneſs of 
Ptalemy's extraction raiſed no ſmall indignation in the cour- 
tiers; but Ptolemy, applauding the humour; and pleaſed with 
the freedom of the grammarian, told them, that if it was 
beneath the dignity of a king to bear a joke, it did not 
by any means become him to joke upon others ; that he had 


been the aggreffor, and therefore had no more right to re- 


ſent the anſwer of the grammarian, with whom he had put 
himſelf thereby on a level; then the grammarian had to be 


_ offended at his queſtion. As for Ptolemy himſelf, he ſeems 


to have preterred the name of Lagides, or the fon of Lagus, 


do all other appellations, ſince he tranſmitted it with his own 


s TuxorkxL. Antioch. l. ii. k Cunt. K Pavsax. ibid. 
i TueockxiTus Idyll. 17. k Jos rin. I. xii. Pur: 
de ira cohibenda. e 


to 
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to all his deſcendants, who from him are called Prolemæi 
Lagides, or the Ptolemies deſcended from Lagus. Nay Epi- 
phanius tells us ®, that in honour of his father he inſtituted 
a military order, calling it from his name Lageion. This, 
if true, proves the inſtitution of military orders to be of a 
more antient date than is commonly believed. But whate- 
ver was Ptolemy's deſcent, all the antients, who write of thoſe 
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times, give him a moſt extraordinary character. He was Greatly 
one of Alexander's chief favourites, that conqueror repoſing favoured 


in him the greateſt truſt, and relying intirely on his wiſdom, 3 
er, 


loved by 
in moſf of them diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very eminent #5 arg. 


conduct, and courage, in the execution of his moſt impor- 
tant projects; for he attended him in all his expeditions, and 


manner. He was no leſs dear to the ſoldiers than to the 


king,. bejng at the ſame time the prince's favourite, and the 
darling of the army. At the ſiege of Hurmatelia among 
the Brachmans he had the misfortune to be wounded with a 
_ poiſoned arrow, and muſt have died of his wound, had not 
providence intervened in a very extraordinary manner, after 


all human remedies had proved unſucceſsful. For while A4- 


lexander was one night bemoaning with himſelf the loſs 
Which he had reaſon to apprehend of ſo great a comman- 
der, he fell aſleep, and had ſcarce ſhut his eyes, when a 


vaſt dragon, if Diodorus is to be credited n, appeared to 


him in a dream, carrying a plant in his mouth, acquainted 


him with the nature and virtue of that vegetable, ſhewed 


him the place where it grew, and inſtructed him in what 
manner he- ſhould apply it to Ptolemy's wound. The viſion 
no ſooner diſappeared, but Alexander awaking, went to the 


place which the dragon had pointed out to him, found the 
plant, and having applied it to the wound, as he had been 


directed, cured it in a ſhort time, and reſtored Ptolemy in 
perfect health to the army, who looked upon his death as the 
greateſt misfortune that could beful them. Strabo, who 


Orites, ſays, that Alexander learnt the remedy of the na- 
tives, and that either he or his flatterers gave out that it had 
been revealed to him by the gods o. 


AFTER the death of Alexander he was appointed governor ci 


ſpeaks of this adventure as happening in the country of the 


and 


of Egypt, Libya, and that part of Arabia which borders governo, 


upon Egypt; and theſe provinces he held to his death, and 
tranſmitted them with many new acquiſitions as an heredi- 


m EpIir RAM TVs de menſur. & ponder. n Diovor 81 


cur. |. xvii, p. 67. SAR, |. 14. 


Vor. IX. G tary 


of” Egypr. 
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tary kingdom to his deſceridants. But as we have already 
given a particular account of his wars with Perdiccas, Ami- 
gonus, and Demetrius *, we ſhall not treſpaſs Cn the reader's 
patience with tedious repetitions, but only take notice in 


this place of ſome particulars relating to the reign of this 

prince, which we have not mentionedelſewhere. He i com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed from the other Ptolemies hiz ſucceſſor; by 
the ſurname of Soter or Savicur, which was firſt given him 
by the RE:dians on the following occaſion . Antigenus har ing 


formed a deſign of ſeizing on the land of Cyprus, which 


was then held by Ptolemy, demanded' of the Rhodians a ſqua- 
dron of their beſt ſhips for the carrying on of that enter- 


prize; but as thoſe iſlanders drew great advantages from their 


trade with Egypt, they could by no means be prevailed upon 
to enter into any meaſures prejudicial to the intereſt of 
Ptolemy. This gave no ſmall offence to Antigonus, who, to 
be revenged on the Rhodtans, ſent his ſon Demetrius, with 
a mighty fleet, and a powerful army, to reduce their iſland. 
But Demetrius, after having ſpent a whole year in the ſiege 


of Rhodes, the metropolis of the iſland, without being able 


to maſter it, was obliged to conclude a peace with the 
Rhodians upon honourable terms, and leave them in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of their liberties. As they had been enabled by the 


_ timely ſuccours ſent them by Ptolemy to ſuffain ſo long a 


ſiege, and by his friendly offices happily delivered from it, as 


ſoon as the enemy withdrew, to teſtify their gratitude to 
their deliyerer, conſecrated a grove to him, ſurrounded 


it with a ſtately portico, which from him they called the 


Peoples 
Alexan- 


vievL, l xx, PLvT, in Demet, Tadian: in 


Ptolemegum ; and, after having conſulted the oracle of Ju- 
piter Hammon, to give the action an air of ſolemnity, de- 
creed, according to the impious flattery of thoſe times, that 
divine honours ſhould be paid him in that place, and the 
name of Soter or Saviour given him, for having delivered them 
from the calamities of ſo dangerous a war 9. 3 
Ptolemy, upon his firſt being appointed governor of Egypt, 
choſe the city of Alexandria for the uſual place of his reſi- 
dence, as did like wiſe the other kings, who ſucceeded him; 


by which means that city became one of the moſt wealthy 


and populous of the world. Ptolemy granted great privileges 
to all who ſettled there, whether Greeks, Fews, or Egyp- 
tians, Which drew ſuch crowds of new inhabitants out of 

udæa, that their quarter was one of the largeſt in the place. 


For the uſe of theſe, as they came by degrees to forget their 


? See Vol. VIII. p. 265, 269, 878, 293, 294 4 Diopox. 
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own 
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was mage that Greek verſion of the ſacred 


books, which has ſince been called the Septuagint, as we 
Jhall ſee in a mare proper place. All the antients ſpeak of 
Alexandria as the next in beauty, wealth, extent, &c. to 
Rome, ſome calling it the ſecond metropolis of the world, 
.others the city of cities, the queen of the eaſt, a ſecond Rome, 
2 | 5 | 
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Tuo Ptolemy had, from the time he was firſt veſted with 4/im-; 
the government of Egypt, exerciſed the regal authority, yet „he title of 


he did not aſſume the title of king till he ſaw himſel® firmly #ing. 


ſettled in hs new kingdom, which happened after the re- Year of 
treat of Antigenus and Demetrius, who had atrempted, with- the Flood, 


out ſucceſs, to invade Egypt, that is, nineteen years after on 4M 


Chriſt, 
ip and Alexander ?* 


the death of Alexander. From this time Ptolemy in his 
chronological canon begins to reckon the * of his reign, 
having hitherto computed by thoſe of Phi 

Agus, though the latter had been killed five years before. 
But this fortunate turn in favour of Ptelemy, and his being 
thereby firmly eftabliſhed on the throne, gave the chronolo- 
ger a new epoch to reckon by, which took its beginning 
trom the ſeventh day of aur November. From this time Soter 
reigned twenty years, agreeable to Ptolemy's canon ; and theſe 


with the nineteen aſcribed by that writer to Philip and Alex- 


ander A gus, make up the thirty nine, which authors com- 


monly allow Ptolemy Soter to have reigned alone. For in the Makes bis 


_ thirtieth year of his reign, being fourſcore and upwards, he % Phila- 
placed Ptolemy Philadelphus, one of his ſons by Berenice, on delphus 
the throne, declaring him his partner in the empire and ſuc- bis partner 
ceſſor to the crown after his death. He had ſeveral ſons by in he 
his other wives, and among theſe Ptolemy Ceraunus, or the Pre 


 Thunderer ; who being the ſon of Eurydice, the daughter of 


Anti pater, and the eldeſt of the male iſſue, looked upon the 


crown as his birth-right after his father's demiſe. But Be- 
renice, who came into Egypt merely as a companion to Eury- 
dice, when ſhe firſt married Ptolemy, ſo charmed that prince 
with her beauty, that he Jikewiſe married her, and in all 
affairs of importance -was intirely governed by her advice, 
The crafty princeſs, taking advantage of the aſcendant ſhe 


had gained over her huſband, prevailed upon him to ſettle 


the crown upon her iflue, and exclude Ceraunus, to whom, 
according to the order of ſucceſſion, it belonged. To pre- 
vent therefore the wars which might enſue after his death be- 
tween the two brothers, he reſolved to place the crown on 


7 Vide Diopos. Sicut. I. xvii. STeas, I. xvii. Marcer.- | 


LIN, I. xxii, HE OESIP P. |. iv. c. 27, | 
| G 2 SE the 
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the head of Phi/adelphus in his life-time, and reign in part- 
nerſhip with him. Hereupon Ceraunus, quitting the court, 
retired to Ly/imachus, whoſe ſon Agathocles had married Ly- 
ſandra the fitter of Ceraunus both by father and mother. 
After the death of Azathocles he fled to the court of Selen- 
cus, who received him in the moſt obliging manner, for 


which he was afterwards repaid with the blackeſt ingrati- 


tude t. | 


In this year, which was the firſt of the hundred and 


twenty-fourth olympiad, the fortieth of Ptolemy Soter's reign, 


and the firſt of Ptolemy Philadelphus, was finiſhed the famous 


watch-tower in the iſland of Pharos over-againſt Alexandria, 
which had been begun by Ptolemy Soter ſome years before. 


It is commonly called the tower of Pharos, and was count- 
ed by the antients among the wonders of the world. It 
was a large ſquare ſtructure of white marble, on the top of 
which fires were kept conſtantly burning for the direction 


of ſailors. It coſt eight hundred talents, which, if they were 
Attic talents, amounts to one hundred ſixty five thouſand 


pounds ſterling and upwards ; if Alexandrian, to twice that 
ſum. The architect, employed by Ptolemy in this wonder- 
ſul ſtructure, was Sgſt ratus of Cnidus, who by the following 
crafty device attempted to uſurp the whole glory of it to 


himſelf. He was ordered to engrave on it the following 
inſcri ption; King Ptolemy to the gods the ſaviours for the 


benefit of ſailors ; but inſtead of Ptolemy's name he cut out 


his own in the ſolid marble, and then filling up the hollow 
of the letters with mortar, wrote on it the above-mentioned 


inſcription. In proceſs of time the mortar with Ptolemy's 
name being wore off, the following inſcription appeared ; 
Softratus the Cnidian, the ſon of Dexiphanes, to the gods the 
ſaviours for the benefit of ſailors. This, as it was engraved 


on the ſolid marble, laſted as-long as the tower itſelf* (A). 


"Thi 


t Pavsan. in Atticis. Jus rin. 1. xvi. c. 2. Dioo zx. 
LA TRT. in Demet. PALER. Tacocrit. Idyll. 17. Appri- 


AN, in Syriac. 128. Prix. I. xxxvi. c. 12. SrRAI. I. 
xvii. p. 791. Memnos. excerpt. c. 9. & 13. Ar ria. in 
Sy riac. p. 128. W e 


(A) Nicholas Llryd tells us out of a Manuſcript copy of the Greek 


ſcholiaſt of Lucian. whole very words he quotes, that this tower 


was a ſquare ſlructure of a furlong, or fix hundred foot on each 
ſide, and ſo high that it was ſeen at the diſtance of an hundred 


miles (1). Eben Adris, an Arabic writer, in his book, which ch. 


(1) Vide Nic. Lloydin \exic. Geographic. ad vocem Pharus. 


Larks 
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This wonderful work has been demoliſhed ſome ages ſince; 
and now in its place ſtands a caſtle, as our modern travellers 
inform us , called Farillon, where a gariſon is kept to de- 
fend the harbour. Pharos was originally an ifland about ſeven 
furlongs diſtant from the continent, to which it was after- 
wards joined by a cauſey, like that of Tyre, and commonly 
called the Heptaſadium, or the ſeven furlong cauſey, it being 
ſeven furlongs in length. This was the work of Dexiphanes, 
the father of Soffratus, who compleated it at the ſame time 
that his ſon put the laſt hand to the tower. As they were 
both celebrated architects, Ptolemy employed them in theſe 
and many other works, which he undertook for the adorning 
and ftrengthening of Alexandria, the metropolis of his king- 
dom w. Ammianus Marcellinus aſcribes the Heptaſtadium 
to queen Cleopatra -; but as he contradicts therein Ceſar 
in his commentaries, and all the antients who ſpeak of that 
great work, his authority is of no weight with us. . 


» Tagvenor. part 1. I. 2. c. 1. SrRAR. I. xvii. p. 792. 
Pr In. I. v. c. 31. & I. xiii. c. 11. CESAR. comment. de bell. 
civil. I. iii. Pon ro. Mgt. I. ii. c. 7. Au iA. Marcgil. 
I. Xii. c. 16. . | 5 


Latin tranſlator ſtiles Geographia—Nubienſss, ſays, that this tower 
was three hundred cubits, or four hundred and fifty foot high. But 
both theſe accounts are altogether incredible, and generally lc oked 
upon as mere hyperboles. The firft indeed is contradicted by Jo- 
Jobe (2), who, in ſpeaking of the tower of Phaſelus at Jeruſalem, 
ibes it as a ſquare building of forty cubits, or ſixty foot on each 
ſide, and ninety cubits, or an hundred and thirty five foot high ; 
and adds, that it was like the tower of Pharos near Alexandria ; 
but as to its circumference much larger. Joſepbus had often ſeen both 
theſe towers, ſay ſome writers, and could not be miſtaken herein. 
Some writers lay great ſtreſs on the teſtimony of Jeſepbus in this 
place; but in our opinion he depreſſes that wonderful work as 
much as the others raiſe it ; for if the tower of Pharos was much 
leſs than that of Phaſelus at Jeruſalem, how came the former, and 
not the latter, to be ſo much celebrated by all the ancients, and 
even ranked among the ſeven wonders of the world ? We are there- 
fore apt to believe, that ſome miſtake has crept into the copy of 
Joſephus ; perhaps inſtead of fein we ſhould read purify. However | 
that be, the two former accounts are in our opinion very impro- 


|  bable, ſince allowing it four hundred and fifty foot in height, and 


fix hundred in breadth on each fide, it would have been a far more 
2— work than the great pyramid, which we can hardly be- 
ieve. | „„ . 5 


(2) Foſeph. de Bell. Fudaic, I. vi. p. 901i... 
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The image” THe ſame year that the tower of Pharos and the heptaſta- 
of Serapis dium were finiſhed, the _ of Serapit was brought out of 
conveyed to Pontus to Alexandria, after Ptolemy had for three years to- 
Alexan- gether ſolicited in vain Scydrotbemis king of Pontzs to ſend 
dria dim it. Of this deity we have the following account from 
— Yearof \ Tacitus 7, Plutarch *, and Clement of Alexandria . While 
the Flood, p;alemy, the firſt of that name, was employed in fortifying 
Bifore Alexandria with walls, and adorning it with temples and other 
Chriſt, ſtately buildings, there appeared to him in his fleep a young 
283. man of extraordinary beauty, and of a ſtature more than hu- 
man, admoniſhing him to diſpatch into Pontus ſome of his 
moſt truſty friends, to bring from thence his ſtatue, and aſ- 
ſuring him, that the city and kingdom, which entertained it, 

ſhould prove happy- glorious, and powerful : The young man 

having thus ſpoke, diſappeared, mounting up into heaven in 

a huge blaze of fire. Ptolemy, ftruck with the augury and 
miraculous apparition, diſcovered his viſian to the £gyptear: 

prieſts, whoſe profeſſion it was to be ſkilled in things of this 

nature. But as they appeared to be quite ignorant of Pontus 

and all foreign countries, he had recourſe to one Timotheus an 
Atbenian, of the race of the Eumolpides, who at that time had 


the adminiſtation of ſacred things in Alexandria. From him 


he learnt, that in Pontus ſtood a city called Sinape, and nat 


far from it a temple greatly reſorted to by the natives, and 
conſecrated to the Infernal Jupiter, near whoſe ftatue ſtood 
that of a woman commonly believed to be Proſerpine. But 
Ptolemy in the mean time applying his mind to other things, 


 Intirely neglected the heavenly admonition, till the ſame vi- 


a appearing to him anew in a more terrible manner, 
threatened him and his kingdom with certain deſtruction, if 


he neglected to put in execution the orders that had been 


given him. Hereupon Ptolemy immediately diſpatched em- 


baſſadors with rich preſents to Scydrothemes, who then reigned 
in Sinope, to try whether they could prevail 
with the image. They were ordered to take Delphos in their 

way, and there to conſult the oracle of the Pythian Apollo; 
which they did accordingly, and received an anſwer from the 
god, void of ambiguity, viz. that they ſhould proceed, and car- 
iy home with them the image of his father, but have behind 


that of his ſiſter. Upon their arrival at Sinepe they.acquainted 


Scydrot bemis with their errand, and at the ſame time preſent- 
ed to him rich gifts in their maſter's name. The king ac- 


cepted the preſents, and was inclined to comply with their 


Y Tacir. hiftor. I. iv. c. 83, 84. * PuuTancn. de Iäde 
& Ofiride. CEM. ALEXANDRIN. in Protreptic. 


upon him to part 


requeſt; 


Ca. 
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requeſt; but deterred from following his inclination by the 
menaces af the people oppoſing the removal of the ftatue. In 
this negotiation three years were ſpent, Ptolemy ſparing no in- 
treaties nor 
loaded with freſh preſents both for the king and his favourites. 


However, Scydrothemis continued ſtill irreſolute and wavering, 


till he was warned by a dreadful ſpectre, which appeared to 
him in the dead of the night, nc longer to retard what the 
deity had determined. Hereupon having aſſembled the peo- 
ple, he acquaiated them with the injunctions of the god, with 
his own: viſion, and with that of Ptolemy, and aſſured them, 
that, unleſs they readily complied with the orders of heaven, 
many dreadful calamities would ſoon fall upon them. His 
ſpeech made no impreſſion on the minds of the populace ;- 
they envied Egypt ſuch a bleſſing, and ſurrounding the temple 
in a tumultuous manner, threatened to put any one to dzath 
who ſhould offer to remove their god. Hereupon the god, 
as ſome authors write, of his own motion and without help,, 
conveyed himſelf into the embaſſador's ſhip, which lay cloſe 
to the ſhore ;. and the veflel, traverſing an immenſe tract of 
ſea, arrived the third day after ſafe at Alexandria. Other 
writers tell us, that. the inhabitants of Sinope being reduced to 
great ſtraits by a famine, which made a dreadful havock in 
the city, conſented at laſt to part with their god for a ſupply 


being thus broaght to Alexandria, was fet up in one of the 


fuburbs of that city, called Rharotrs, where a templeæ was af- 
terwards erected in his honour, ſuitable to the greatneſs of 
that ſtately metropolis, and called from the god worſhipped 
there, Serapeum (B). This ſtructure, according to Ammia- 


ters are of opinion, that the patriarch Jo/epb was worſhipped in 


ſtrange conceit, than that Serapis was generally repreſented with a 
| buſhel on his head, which, they think, denotes the buſhel, with 
which Fo/eph meaſured out his corn to the Zgyprians in the time of 
the famine ; whereas it may as well repreſent the buſhel, with 
which Prolemy meaſured out to the inhabitants of Sinope the corn 


which he ſent them for their god. This opinion, ridiculous and 
ill-grounded as it is, has been embraced by Vaſſius, Ouzellus, Spencer, 


| and many other modern writers of no mean character (5), Theſe 


(3) Julius Firmic. in lib. de error. prophanar. religion. (4) Riff | 


fin. hiftor. J. ii. c. 23. (5) Vide Yofſ. de theolog. gent. |. i, c. 91. 
Sencer de legib, Ritual. Hcbr. diſſert. v. c. 3. 


will 


but ſending continually new embaſladors, 


ef corn, which Ptolemy ſent them. The ſtatue of Serapis, 


Egypt under this name. But they can give no other reaſon for this 
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_ Marcellinus, ſurpaſſed in beauty and magnificence all 
other edifices in the world, except the capitol at 1 7 b. 
IT HIN 


b Aumian. MARCELLIN. I. xxii. c. 16. 


will have Serapis to be an ancient Egyptian god, the ſame with 
Apis, and derive his name from Apis and the Greek word Zopòs, ſig- 
nifying a coffin ; ſo that, according to them, Serapis is the ſame as 
Apis i Eopa, or Apis in his coffin. Their meaning is, that the ſacred 
bull, worſhipped by the Egyptians, when alive, was called hin, 


when dead, Serapis, or Apis in Soro, for from theſe words Apis and 
| Soro, they derive the name of Serapis, which, according to them, 


was at firſt Soroapis, and, by corruption, came to be Serapis, For 
this etymology they quote Nymphiodorus, Clemens of Alexandria, Eu- 
ſebius, and Ruffinus, but ſeem not to be aware of a very obvious 
objection againſt-this derivation ; which is, that the ancient Eg yp- 


tian were unacquainted with the Greet tongue, that language ba- 


ving been introduced into Egypt by the Ptolemics ; and therefore, 


had Serapis been an ancient Egyprian deity, his name could not 


have had a Greek etymology. But not to dwell on an arg 
which ſufficiently conf-:tes ittelf, being intirely founded on a forced, 
unnatural, and falſe etymology ; it is certain, if the ancients are to 
be credited, that Serapis was not originally an Egyptian deity, nor 
worſhipped by the inhabitants of that country in ancient times,” as 


he muſt have been, had the patriarch Foſeph been worſhipped un · 
der that name. For Polybius tells us (6), that Serapis was firſt 
worſhipped as a god on the coaſt of the Propontis, on the Thracian 
fide, over-againſt Hierus, and that there Jaſem ſacrificed to him when 
he went on the Argonautic expedition. From thence, in all likeli- 


hood, the worſhip of that deity was introduced among the inhabi- 
rants of Sinope, and from Sinope brought into Egypt, in the manner 
we have related. For till the reign of Prolemy the firſt no mention 


is made by any writer of Serapis as an Egyptian god. Herodotus, 


who is ſo diffuſe and particular in his account of the Egyptian gods, 
takes no notice of this; which is a plain proof, that in his time no 
ſuch deity was known in Egypt. Several authors have wrote after 


him of the gods, religious ceremonies, and different manners of 


worſhip in uſe among the Egyptians, who were of all people the 
moſt ſuperſtitious, and yet none of them ever once mention the 
name of Serapis, till they come to the time of the Ptolemies. Ma- 


cerobius teils us (7), that when the ſtatue of Serapis was firlt ſet up 

at Alexandria, Nicocreon, who then reigned in Cyprus, ſent to en- 
Juire what god he was, which he would not have done, had he 
been a deity anciently worſhipped by the Egyptians ; for Nicocreon 


was, as the above mentioned author informs us, a prince of great 


learning, and well verſed in the Egyptian mythology. Origen, wha. 


(6) Pohb. I. iv. p. 307. (7) crab. Saturnal. 1. i. c. 20. 
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_ W1THiN the verge of this temple was a library, which in The cele- 
after-ages became very famous for the number and value of 6rated li- 
the books it contained. Ptolemy Soter, being a learned prince, brary and 
as appears from his hiftory of the life of Alexander, which 4cademy of 
was greatly eſteemed by the ancients; but has not reached our Alexan- 
times, to encourage and improve the liberal arts in his domi- aria. 
nions, founded an Academy at Alexandria, or a ſociety of 
learned men, who devoted themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſo- 
phy, and all other ſciences. For the uſe of theſe he made a 
collection of choice books, which by degrees grew under his 
ſucceſſors to a prodigious bulk, and was reckoned the fineſt 
library in the world. His fon Ptolemy Philadelphus left in it 
at his death an hundred thouſand volumes; and the ſucceeding 
princes of that race inlarged it ſtill more, till at length the 
books lodged in it amounted to the number of ſeven hundred 
' thouſand volumes . The method they followed in collecting 
them was this : They ſeized all the books that were by the 
Greeks or other foreigners brought into Egypt, and ſent them b 
to the academy or muſeum, where they were tranſcribed by ' 
perſons employed for that purpoſe ; the tranſcripts were then | 
delivered to the proprietors, and the originals laid up in the | 
library. Ptolemy Energetes,. for inſtance, borrowed of the | 
Athenians the works of Sopbocles, Euripides, and Æſchylus, 
and only returned them the copies, which he cauſed to be 
_ tranſcribed in as beautiful a manner as poffible ; the originals 
he retained for his library, preſenting the Athenians with fif- 
teen talents for the exchange 4, that is, with three thouſand 
pounds ſterling and upwards. As the muſeum was at firſt in 
that quarter of the city, which was called Bruchion, near 
the royal, palace, the library was placed there likewiſe ; but 
_ when it was filled with hooks to the number of four hundred 
thouſand volures, another library within the Serapeum was 
erected by way of ſupplement to it, and on that account called 


„ © STRAB. |. xvii. p. 791. Eusxzs. in chron Aumtan Ma- 
CELLIN, ibid. TzxzxTUuLL. in apologetic. c. 18. PcuT. in Epi- 
curum. d Aumian MaRCELLiIN. ibid. GeLLIvus, |. 6. 

 £:175. Is1Dok. Origen, |. vi.c. 3 GaLzn. in comment. 2. in 
tertium libr. Hippocrat. de Morb. vulgar. 


| was himſelf an Egyptian, ſpeaks of Serapis as 2 god brought into 
Egypt not long before his time (8). From all we have ſaid, it is 
manifeſt, that Serapis was not originally an Egyptian deity, and 
conſequently could not be the patriarch Jeſepb. 235 


N (8) Origen. contra Celſum, 1. v. 2 
Vor. IX. OP, ER the 


Greek emperors of Conſtantinople 
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the daughter of the former, The books lodged in this were 
in proceſs of time increaſed to the number of three hundred 
thouſand volumes ; and theſe two put together, made up the 
number of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes, of which the 
royal libraries of the Ptolemies were ſaid to conſiſt . In the 
war which Julius Ceſar waged with the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria, the library in Bruchion was unfortunately burnt, and 
the four hundred thouſand volumes, with which it was ſtock- 
ed, reduced to aſhes. But the library in Serapeum ſtill re- 


mained; and there it was, without all doubt, that Cleopatra 


depoſited the two hundred thouſand volumes of the Perga- 
mean library which Marc Antony preſented her with. Theſe, 


and others added to them from time to time, rendered the new 


library of Alexandria more numerous. and conſiderable than 
the former f; and tho” it was plundered and ranſacked more 
than once, during the troubles and revolutions which happen- 
ed in the Roman empire, yet it was again aad again repaired, 
and filled with the ſame number of books, and continued for 
many ages to be of great fame and uſe in thoſe parts, till it 


was at length burnt by the Saracens, on their making them 


ſelves matters of Alexandria in the 642d year of the Chriſtian 
ra. The manner in which this was effected is too remarkable 


to be paſſed over in filence. We have the following account 


of it from Abul- Pharagins, in his hiſtory of the tenth dynaſty 


(C). John, ſurnamed the grammarian, a famous Peripate- 


tic 


ibid c. 18. f Prur. in Jul. Czfar. Auwian. Makczr- 
LIN. I. xxii. c. 16. Dion. Cass tus. I. xlii. p. 202. Liv. 


* STRAB. ibid. Er IT RAV. de ponder. & menſur. Turf. 


apud Senecam de tranquill. Ogos. I. vi. c. 15. 


{C) The author here quoted was a native of Malaria, a city in 
Armenia, near the ſprings of the Euphrates, and flouriſhed in the 


_ thirteenth century. He wrote an abridgment of the. hiſtory of the 


world, from Adam to his own times, which he divided into ten 
parts or dynaſties ; viz. 1ſt, The hiſtory of the ancient patriarehs 


from Adam to Moſes ; 2. Of Foſpua and the other judges of Iſrael ; 
3. Of their kings; 4. Of the Chaldean kings; 5. Of the magi or 


Perſians; 6. Of the Greek kings; 7. Of the Romans; 8. Of the 
3 9. Of the Arabian commanders ; 
and here he is more diffuſe than in all the reſt put together; 10. 


Ol the Mogauls. He is more to be depended upon in his hiſtory of 


the Saracens and Tartars, than in his accounts of other nations. The 
learned Edward Pocock tranſlated this work into Latin, and pub- 
liſhed his tranſlation in 1663 ; he had obliged the public in 1650 
with an abridgment of the hiſtory of the tenth dynaſty, under the 

following 
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tic philoſopher, being at Alexandria, when that city was taken 
by the Saracens, and in great favour with Amiri-Ebnol- As 
their general, he begged of him the royal library. Amir: 
replied, that it was not in his power to grant ſuch a requeſt ; 


but that he would write to the 4halif, or emperor, on that 


head, fince, without knowing his pleaſure, he dared not diſ- 
poſe of one ſingle book. i: accordingly wrote to Omar, 
who was then Bhalf, acquainting him with the requeſt of his 
friend; and the emperor's anſwer was, that thoſe books, if 
they contained the ſame doctrine with the Coran, could be 
of no uſe, becauſe the Coran comprehended all neceſſary 
truths ; but if they contained what was contrary to that book, 
they ought not to be ſuffered ; and therefore he ordered, that, 
whatever their contents were, they ſhould be all deſtroyed. 
Purſuant to this order, they were diſtributed among the pub- 
lic baths, where, for the ſpace of ſix months, they ſerved to 
ſupply the fires of thoſe public places, whereof there was an 
incredible number at Alexandria. We may from hence form 
a juſt idea of the prodigious multitude of books lodged in that 
celebrated library. Thus this ineſtimable treaſure of know- 
ledge, which had been founded by a Macedonian prince, a 
great encourager of learning, was utterly deſtroyed by an en- 
thuſiaſtic tyrant, who, by his religion, founded in ignorance, 
and made up of inconſiſtent fables, was inſpired with a brutiſh 
and irreconcileable hatred to all truth, learning, and politeneſs. 
The muſeum, in the quarter called Bruchion, ſtood, after the 


library adjoining to it was conſumed, and laſted till that whole 


part of the city was deſtroyed by the emperor Aurelian in his 
war with the Alexandrians; for Ammianus Marcellinus tells 
us, that, till the reign of Aurelian, it continued to be the ha- 
bitation of excellent men, meaning the members of that ſoci- 
ety, which had been founded by Ptolemy Soter, for the im- 
provement of all uſeful ſciences s. Strabo, in his deſcription 
of this muſeum, ſays h, that it was a large ſtructure, - adjoin- 
ing to the palace, and fronting the harbour ; that it was ſur- 
rounded with a portico, where the philoſophers walked and 


8 Au Ian. MarCELL. |. xxii. c. 16. p. 343. h Sr RAI. 
J. xvii. p. 793. | : 


following title, Specimen hiftorie Arabum ; five Gregorii Mul. Fa- 
ragii Malatienfis de origine & moribus Arabum ſuccincta narratio. 
The epitomizer's learned obſervations are worthy perufing. We 
cannot imagine what induced Abraham Ecchellenſis to give our au- 
thor the name of Gregorias Bar Hebræus Syrus (9). 


(9) Fide Pococt, Simon, Bay!” Dia. Critig. 
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converſed together ; ; that the members of the ſociety were 
under the government of a preſident, whoſe ftation was ſo 
honourable, that, under the Ptolemies, he was always nomi- 
nated by thoſe princes, and in the Roman times by the empe- 
rors ; and finally, that within the muſeum was a' very large 
hall, where they all met at their meals; for they were ſup- 
plied very plentifully with all ſorts of proviſions, the muſeum 
having been endowed, when firſt founded, with large reve- 
nues. Hence Timon the Phliafian, who was contemporary 


with Ptolemy Soter the founder of it, uſed to call it the tala- 


ron, or the coop, ' denoting thereby, that the philoſophers were 


fed in the muſeum, and fattened like birds in a coopi. The 


muſeum, as the reader muſt have obſerved from the account 
which the ancients give of it, was an inſtitution of the ſame 
nature with the colleges of the preſent times; and as to theſe, 
the kingdoms where they flouriſh, and above all our own, 
are indebted for the great men they have given to the world, 

ſo Alexandria owed to its muſeum the many eminent writers 
it produced. Among theſe we may reckon Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Origen, Anatolius, oe Athanaſrus, who had their 
education in that city. 


THe celebrated Demetrias Phalereus was the firſt preſident 


of this ſeat of learning, and as the library was a part of i it, 
he had, in all likelihood, the books likewiſe under his care. 

We do not hereby. mean what Ari/teas ſeems to inſinuate, 
_ viz. that Demetrius was librarian'to Ptolemy Soter ; for this 
was too mean an employment for a man of his rank. He 
had been prince of Athens, and governed that ſtate with abſo- 


lute authority for the ſpace of ten years; was a great law- 


giver, an eminent philoſopher, and the moſt able politician of 


the age he lived in. The emperor Antoninus tanks him with 


the greateſt princes of thoſe times, and even puts him upon 


the level with Philip of Macedon, and his ſon Alexander the 


Great *, To ſay therefore that he was library-keeper to 
Ptolemy, would be degrading, beyond meaſure, a perſon of 
his merit and reputation: Belides, we find another in this 


employment under Soter, and likwiſe under his ſon P>1iladel- 


phus, viz. Zenoiotus of Epheſus, who, being by profeſſion a 


grammarian, was very proper to take care of a library, ſuch 


perſons being generally choſen in thoſe times for this employ- | 


ment; however, it was not below Demetrius to aſũſt Ptole- 
my in what he had lo much at heart, that is, in founding a 
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muſeum, and making a collection of choice books for the uſe 
of the learned men who were to live in it ; nay, Plutarch 
tells us, that Demetrius was the firſt who propoſed to the 
king the founding both of the muſeum and library ; and that | 
the king readily embraced the propoſal, as being ſuggeſted by 1 
a man, who was equally eminent for his learning and other | 
extraordinary . 1. The fame author adds, that | 
Demetrius at firſt adviſed the king to collect only ſuch books | 
as treated of civil polity and government, telling him that 
he would find in them better advice and counſels than any 
of his friends'dared to give him. And indeed this is almoſt 
the only means of conveying truth to princes, and ſhewing 
them, under borrowed names, their duties, as well as their 
faults. When the king had once approved of this 'excellent 
| advice, and taken proper meaſures for the procuring of all 
ſuch books as anſwered bis firſt deſign, it is very natural to 
ſuppoſe that he was thereby led to collect all other forts of | 
books, and fill with them the library we have mentioned. | 
Demetrius was charged w. th the care of collecting theſe books, 
which was no-ways an employment unworthy of ſo great a 
man, ſince the king himſelf placed therein all his pleaſure and 
diverſion ; a diverſion ſuitable to the taſte of a prince, who 
was himſelf a man of eminent learning, and an encourager 


of it in others (D). 
© '1 Puur. apophthegm. regum. 


D) Liay, in ſpeaking of this library, tiles it a noble monument 
of the wealth of the Egyptian kings, and of their commendable 
Attention in propagating knowledge _— their ſubjects; but Se- 
neca, with all the ſourneſs of a Cynic, finds fault with Livy for 
commending it, and even blames the kings who were concerned in 
that great work. Let Livy, ſays he, and other writers beſtoau their 
 elogiums on that great collection of books, and on the princes who pro- 
moted it; for my part, I look upon it as a laſting monument of the pride 
and vanity of thoſe monarchs, who amaſſed ſuch a prodigious number 
of volumes, not for their uſe, but merely for pomp and oſtentation. 
Let every one purchaſe ſuch books anly as he intends to peruſe; for o- 
thers ſerve to fred our vanity, without improving our knowledge 
(10). But, with Senecas leave, are not public libraries of great 
uſe? and who but princes can bear the charges that attend them ? 
Public libraries, ſays Clemens of Alexandria, are common treaſures, 
and thoſe who found them, whether princes or private men, de- 
ſerve the greateſt commendations, ſince they deliver, as far as in 
them lies, their country from one of the greateſt evils, igno- 
rance (17 | 
' (10) Seneca de tranquil anim. c. 9. (11) (Clem. Alexand. 
in Stroma. 6. . 
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Ptolemy TowaRDs the cloſe of this year died Ptolemy Soter, in 
Soter dien. the eighty fourth year of his age, and forty firſt of his reign, _ 
counting the two years he held the empire in partnerſhip el 


with his ſon. Thoſe writers who will have bim to have of 
reigned only thirty nine years, follow therein Fuffin, who be 
tells us, that he reſigned his crown to his ſon, and, diveſting bes 
himſelf of all power and authority, attended on the new king b 
as one of his guards, ſaying that he thought it a more glo- d 
rious thing to be the father of a king, than to have a king- 4 


dom . Theſe authors, as they do not reckon the two years t 
he lived aſter bis reſignation, allow him to have reigned only fe 
thirty nine years. Lucian ® and Macrobius tell us, that, in d 
the thirty eighth year of his reign, he admitted his fon to fit : 
on the throne with him, and that the father and fon reigned 0 


jointly two years. According to theſe he reigned in all but 
forty years. The learned Uher, whom we have followed, 
obſerves out of Dionyſius the aſtronomer, that Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus was admitted to reign with his father thirty nine 
years after the death of Alexander; and that the ſon, in the 
ſecond year of their common reign, as Dionyſius ſtiles it, by 


| 1 the death of his father, became the ſole maſter of the Egyp- 
; tian empire: Whence it is plain, that Ptolemy, according to 
1 Dfonyſius, who formed a new æra, beginning with the reign 


of Philadelphus, died in the forty firſt year after the death of 
| | Mlexander, and conſequently of his own reign*. He was 
| the beſt prince of his race, and left behind him an example 
of prudence, juſtice, and clemency, which none of his ſucceſ- 
| ſors cared to follow. He retained on the throne the fame 
fimplicity of manners, and averſion to all pomp and oſtenta- 
tion, which he had ſhewn while in a private ſtation. His 
tubjes had at all hours a free acceſs to him, and were ſure 
to find, in recurring to him, a ſpeedy redreſs of all their 
grievances. He did not think it below the majeſty of a king 
to converſe familiarly with the meaneſt of his ſubjects, calling 
them his true friends, ſince they often told him truths, 
which his courtiers endeavoured to diſguiſe, without any re- 
gard to his or their own reputation. He frequently made 
public entertainments, on which occaſion he thought it no 
diſparagement, as Plutarch informs us 4, to borroiv his friends 
plate, having no more of his own than what was neceſſary 
for his common uſe. When one of his favourites repreſent- 
ed to him, that a ſovereign ought to be better provided, his 
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anſwer was, That the true grandeur of a king conſiſted in 
enriching others, and not himſelf. In the general diviſion 
of Alexander's empire, Egypt, Libya, and that part of Ara- 
bia which borders upon Egypt, were allotted to Ptolemy, as 
we have ſaid elſewhere ; but that prince held, at the time of 
his death, the following countries, which we find enumerated 
by T heocritus " viz. E gypt, Phænice, Arabia, Syria, 4 ibya, | | 
Athiopia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and ſome of | = 
the Cyclades. By Syria is to be underſtood here Czle-Syria ; V 
for all the reſt of that country was then in the poſſeſſion of 

Seleucus Nicator. „5 

Ptolemy had four wives, viz. 1. Artonis, the daugh- His i. 
ter of Artabazus, who brought him no children. 2. Thats, 

who had been formerly one of Alexander's concubines, by 

whom Ptolemy had Leontiſcus, or, as Juſtin calls him, Lenti- 

cus, Lagus, and Irene. Irene married, as Athenzus informs 

us ©, Solon king of Cyprus. 3. Eurydice, the daughter of 
Antipater, who bore him two ſons, viz. Ptolemy, ſurnamed 
Ceraunus, and another, whoſe name has not been tranſmit- 

ted to us, and as many daughters, viz. Ptolemars and Lyſan- 

dra. Ceraunus, being excluded by his father from the ſuc- ptolemy 
ceſſion, fled to the court of Seleucus Nicator, who received Ceraunus 
him in a very friendly manner, and entertained him and his afafixates 
numerous retinue at a vaſt charge ; but the wicked wretch, Seleucus 
having no ſenſe of gratitude for the many favours conferred Nicator, 
on him by Seleucus, conſpired againſt his benefactor, and and ſeizer 
treacherouſly murdered him, as we have related in the hiſtory he 4ing- 
of Syria t. On the death of Seleucus he ſeized the kingdom 4% 9 " 
of Maceden, which that prince had won a few months be- Macedon. | 
fore from Lyſimachus, who had been killed in the battle of 

Cerupodion in Phrygia ; but as Ceraunus did not expect to en- 

joy the dominions of Lyfimachus in peace, ſo long as his chil- 

dren and Ar ſinoe his queen were alive, he reſolved to put 

them to death, and thereby free himſelf from the apprehen- 

ſions they gave him. That princeſs was half-ſiſter to Ce- b 
raunus, being the daughter of Ptolemy Soter by Berenice; 5 | 
but nevertheleſs, as ſhe was well acquainted with the cruel, 
ambitious, and treacherous temper of her brother, ſhe had, 
on the death of Seleucus, conveyed both herſelf and her chil- 
dren out of his reach. Hereupon Ceraunus, feigning a paſſion 
for his ſiſter, offered to marry her, ſuch inceſtuous marriages 
being allowed in Egypt, and to adopt the two ſons ſhe had 
by Lyfimachus. Arfinee rejected at firſt the propoſal, fearing. 
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it might prove fatal both to herſelf and children ; but. Cerau- 
nus, to remove all ſuſpicion, repaired to a temple, which the 
Macedonians held in the greateſt veneration, and there, in 
the preſcnce of one of her intimate friends, called the tute- 
lary gods of the country to witneſs the ſincerity of his inten- 
tions, and at the fame time embracing their ſtatues, pro- 


teſted with the moſt dreadful oaths and imprecations, that he 
had nothing in view but the welfare of his fiſter and her chil- 


dren. Theſe proteſfations, made before the altars, and rati- 
hed with the awful ſeal of religion, prevailed upon Arſinoe 
to conſent to the marriage, which was accordingly celebrat- 


ed with the greateſt magnificence, and all poſhble marks of 


an unaffected joy and tenderneſs. Ceraunus placed the dia- 
dem on his ſiſter's head, and declared her queen in the pre- 
ſence of the whole army. Arſinoe, overjoyed to ſee herſelf 


ſo gloriouſly reſtored to the high ſtation, from which ſhe had 
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fallen by the death of Lyſimachus her firſt huſband, invited 
Ceraunus to reſide with her in her own city of Caſſandria, 


repairing thither herſelf the firſt, to make the neceſſary pre- 
parations for his reception. Ceraunus made the moſt pom- 
pous and ſolemn entry that had ever been ſeen in thoſe parts, 


the public and private houſes being very magnificently ad- 


orned, and the ſtreets thronged with incredible multitudes of 


people in their beſt apparel, who had focke d "WE all parts 8 


congratulate their new king on his acceſſion to the crown. 
The two ſons of Arſinoe, viz. Lyſimachus and Philip, the 


one ſixteen years of age, and the other thirteen, marched out 
of the city with crowns on their heads to meet their father- 


| in-law, who received and embraced them with all the ſeem- 


ing tenderneſs that could be ſhewn by the fondeſt of fathers. 
They conducted him into the city, among the loud accla- 


mations of the multitude, and, together with their mother 


Arſinee, put him in poſſeſſion of the citadel; and then the 
perjured traitor, having nothing to fear, cauſed the two 
young princes to be murdered in the very boſom of their 
mother, to whom they had fled for refuge ; and, ſtripping 


her of all ſhe poſſeſſed, cauſed her to be dragged out of the 


city, and then baniſhed her into Samothrace, allowing het 


only two women to attend her e; but providence did not ſuf- 
fer ſuch enormous crimes to go long unpuniſhed ; for the 


very next year he was taken priſoner by the Gauls, who had 
invaded Macedon, and, on his being known, tore in pieces, 
a deatiz which his wickedneſs and treachery well deſerved * ; 
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for it is plain, from what we have related of him, that he 
was a man of a moſt wicked and perfidious temper, and his 
behaviour ſufficiently juſtifies his father Ptolemy Soter for hav- 
ing excluded him from the crown, that prince having, with- 


out all doubt, been well acquainted with his brutal diſpoſi- 
tion. 


Tus brother of Ceraunus by Eurydice was put to death by 


Philadelphus, for ſtirring up the inhabitants of Cyprus to 
rebellion ; and his two fiſters, Ptolemais and Lyſandra 
were married, the former to Demetrius Poliorcetes, and the 
other to Agathocles the ſon of Lyſimachus. Ptolemy Soter's 
fourth wife was Berenice, by whom he had Ptolemy ſurnamed 
Philadelphus, and Argæus, with two daughters Arſinee, 
whom we have mentioned above, and Philotera. Philadel- 
pbus ſucceeded his father, and reigned in Egypt. Argeus 
was put to death by Philadelphus, for having formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him. Of Arfimoe we have ſpoke already, 
and ſhall have occaſion to mention her anon. All we know 
of Philotera is, that ſhe gave her name to a city built in 
Troglodytzs by one Satyrus, whom Philadelphus had ſent 
thi ther to take care of his elephants J. N 
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Piolemy Philadelphus became, by the death of his father, Ptolemy 
ſole maſter of Egypt, and the many countries we have men- Philadel- 
tioned above; and then it was that he vented his rage a- phus. 


gainſt Demetrius Phalereus, which he had carefully conceal- 


ed during his father's life-time. We have obſerved above, 


that Ptolemy Soter was prevailed upon by his wife Berenice 
to difinherit the ſons of Eurydice, who were the firſt-born, 
and place the crewn on the head of Philadelphus her ſon. 


When Ptolemy propoſed this to Demetrius, and aſked his ad- 
vice about the choice of a ſucceſſor, that unbiaſſed counſellor 


is faid to have, in the firſt place, diſſuaded him from parting 
with the crown in his life-time, telling him, that if he once 


gave it a way, he would never be able to recover it, but be ob- 


liged to live like other ſubjects, in an intire dependence on 
the capricious humours of his children, which he ſaid, would 


prove inſupportable to a man of his years, who had been fo 


long accuſtomed to command. This ſeaſonable advice made 


him change his mind, and reſolve to take one of his ſons for 


his partner, inſtead of diveſting himſelf of the whole power; 
and in this choice he adviſed again with Demetrius, who ear- 
neſtly preſſed him to prefer the children of Eurydice to thoſe 
of Berenice, being moved thereunto both by his love to jul- 
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tice, the children of Eurylice being the firſt - born, and by the 
affection which he bore ta them for the ſake of Caſſander his 
deceaſed friend, waoſe ſiſter Eurydice was * z but Sater, tho 
in all other thiags he wil ingly followed the advice of Deme- 
trius, was prevailed upon, by th: great aſcendant Berenice 


had gained over him, not to hearken to his counſels in this 


important affair; but contrary to his opinion, to appoint 


Death of niſhment to infl ct upon him; but in the mean- time, the ac- 


Philadelphus nis partner in the kingdom, and ſucceſſor to the 


crawwn after his death. The advice given by Demetrius great= 


ly provoked Berenice and her ſon ; but neither of them expreſ- 
2 any diſpleaſure againſt him till Soter was dead z and then 


the king com nanded him to be ſeized, and carried, under 2 
ſtrong guard, to a remote fortreſs, to be kept there under 


cloſe confinement, till he ſhould determine what further pu- 


Demetrius ciuental bite of an aſp put an end to the life of this great man, 
Phalereus whoſe extraordinary learning and other qualifications deſerved 
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a far better fate *. NED” 

AFTER the death of Ptolemy Ceraunus, Arſinse, whom 
he had confined to Samothrace, left the place of her baniſhment, 
and retired into Egypt to Ptolemy Philadelphus her brother, 
who falling in love with her, married her, after he had divorc- 
ed another Ar/inoe, the daughter of Lyſimachus, whom he 
had married on his acceſſion to the crown d. The reaſon why 
Ptolemy parted with his firſt wife, was her being convicted 


ol entering into a conſpiracy againſt him; for Arſinse the wife, 


finding that he was in love with his ſiſter, and, on that ac- 
count, neglected her, entered into a plot with Chryſippus her 
phyſician, and ſeveral others, to cut him, off; but the trea- 
ſon being diſcovered, all the others, who had any hand in it, 
were put to death, and Ar finoe confined to a province of the 


Upper Egypt bordering upon Aithiopia, there to end her days, 


after ſhe had brought to Philadelphus two ſons and a daughter, 
of whom the eldeſt ſucceeded his father, and was known by 


the name of Euergetes. Arfinoe being thus removed, Ptolemy | 


married the other Ar/inoe his ſiſter, who, tho now paſt child- 
b aring, had ſuch charms to eng ge his affections, that he 


never married any other. In the epiſtle which Eleazer the 
bigh- prieſt of the Fews wrote according to Ariſteas, to Pte- 
lemy Philadelphus, ſhe is honoured with the title of queen, 


and, at the ſame time, called the king's fiſter, x 
: Dios. Lag. in Demet. Cie. de Finib. I. v. Kran Hiſt. 
Var. I. iii. c. 7. 2 JusTin. I. xvii, Cic. in orat. pro C. Rabir. 
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Tan Romans having obliged Pyrrbus king of Epirus, af- Sends em- 


ter a fix years war, to abandon Itahy, and return with diſgrace baſſadors 
into his own country, their name began to be of great fame #9 Rome. 


among foreign nations; whereupon Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
deſiring to enter into an alliance with them, ſent an embaſſy 
to Rome for that purpoſe, This was the firſt time that any 
Egyptians had appeared at Rome; whence the ſenate was over- 
joyed to ſee foreigners come ſo far to court the friendſhip of 


their republic, whoſe dominions were yet confined within a 


narrow compaſs. As they had then ſcarce any thing to re- 


commend them but their virtue, and an obliging behavio 
to their allies, they did not ſuffer themſclves to be outdone 
in politeneſs and civility ; but immediately diſpatched into 


Egypt four embaſſadors, choſen with the utmoſt circumſpecti- 


on by the ſenate, whoſe chief point in view was to maintain 
the reputation they had gained in a foreign court. ©. Fabius 
| Gurges was at the head of the embaſſy; and fo far from being 
of an avaricious temper, that in his youth, he had been great- 
ly blamed for his prodigality. His three companions were 
2: Ogulinus, and two brothers of the Fabian family, being 


deſcended from that Fabius who was ſurnamed Pj#or, or 


the Painter, becauſe he had painted the temple of the goddeſs 
of health. Ogulinus indeed was a plebeian, but had enjoyed 
great employments. At Ptolemy's court they met with a 


reception ſuitable to their rank, and worthy of fo great a 


prince, He gave them a ſplendid entertainment, and took 
that opportunity to preſent each of them with a crown of 
gold, which they accepted, being unwilling to diſublige him 
by declining the honour which he intended to confer upon 
them ; but the very next morning they crowned with them 
the ſtatues of the king, which were erected in the public 
places of the city. This contempt of riches gained the X. 
mans great reputation in Egypt; however, the king would 
not ſuffer the embaſſadors to depart without new preſents, 
both for their republic and themſelves ; but they ſhewed the 
fame diſintereſtedneſs at Rome, depoſiting all their preſents in 
the public treaſury, before they appeared in the ſenate to give 


an account of their embaſly, declaring thereby, that they de- 


| fired no other advantage from the ſervice of the public than 
the honour and ſatisfaction of diſcharging it well e. Ptolcmy, 
remembering twenty years after the alliance he had made with 
the Romans, returned the following anſwer to the Carthagini- 
an embaſſadors, when they deſired him to lend their republic 


« Liv. I. xiv. Vat. Maz. I. iv. e. 3. Dio. in excerpt Urſini. 
EuTRoy.L. ii. Jusr ix. I. xvii. c. 2. Zoxar. I. vii. c. 6. 
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two thouſand talents, which they promiſed to return after 


the war was ended' which they were then engaged in with 
the Romans ; 1 will affift you againſt enemies, or indifferent 
perſons ; but cannot, without breach of fidelity, lend one friend 
any aid againſt another 8, Hence it appears, that he had made 
alliances with Carthage and Rome. | 
Enters in- AFTER the death of Pyrrbus, Antigonus Gonatus king of 
to an alli- Macedon having made himſelf very formidable to the ſtates 
ance with o Greece, the Athenians and Lacedemonians entered into a 
the Lace- confederacy againſt him, and prevailed upon Ptolemy to accede 
dæmoni- tg it. W hereupon Antigonus laid ſiege to Athens; for the 
ans and ief of which city Ptolemy immediately ſent a fleet under the 
Athenians command of Patreclus, who, not being able to perſuade Are- 
Auctgogce 2. king of Latedemon to attack the enemy with their united 


Gonatus, forces, was obliged, for want of proviſions, to ſail back with 


his fleet to Egypt without even attempting to relieve the city, 
By this miſunderſtanding between the two commanders, the 
city of Athens fell into the hands of Antigonus, as we have 
related in the hiſtery of Greece. Patroclus having, on his re- 
turn into Egypt, touched at Caunus, a maritime city of Caria, 
found there the poet Sotades, famous for the unbounded li- 
cence both of his muſe and manners. He had wrote a virulent 
ſatire againſt Ptolemy, full of cutting reflections on his marriage 
with Ar ſinoe his own ſiſter, and fled from Alexandria to avoid 
the indignation of the provoked prince; but Patroclus having 
thus met him in his flight, thought he could not better recom- 
mend himſelf to his maſter's favour, than by making an ex- 
ample of a wretch who had abuſed him in ſuch an inſolent 
manner ; accordingly he cauſed him to be wrapped up in a 
ſheet of lead, and thrown into the ſea, a puniſhment which 
he well deſerved® (E). Tae 


« ForTzor. I. ii. Onos. I. iv.c.g. *ATHEN. I. ir. p. 620. 


(E This infamous poet is commonly known by the nickname of 
Sotades Cinedus, or Sotades the pederaft, which was given him not 
only becauſe he was notoriouſly addicted to that monſtrous and a- 
bominable vice, but more eſpecially for his having wrote in iambics 
a poem in commendation of it, which was in great repute among 
thoſe, who, like himſelf, were addicted to that unnatural ſort of 
luſt, Some writers have, not without good grounds, in that verſe of 


Juvenal (12), Inter Socraticos notiffima foſſa cinædos, inſtead of So- 


craticos, read Sotadicos, being of opinion. that this alteration in 


the text was made by fuch as were given to that vice, which, they 


thought, might deſerve ſome excuſe, if they could perfuade the 


_ world, that gocrates, a philoſopher of great credit, was addicted 


to it. | | 
(12) Juvenal ſatir. 2. ver. 10. | 
| os | THE 
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THe long peace and tranquillity which Ptolemy had enjoy- The revolt 
ed, was unexpectedly diſturbed by the revolt of Magas whom / Magas, 
the king had ever looked upon as one of his beft and moſt Year of 
truſty friends. He was half-brother to him, being the ſon the Flood, 


of Berenice by one Philip a Macedonian officer, who had 37 * : 
Chet, 


prevailed upon him to give the government of Libya and Cy- 263. 


been her huſband before ſhe married Ptolemy Soter. As Be- 
renice had a great aſcendant over the king her huſband, ſhe 


rene to her fon Magas, who, having ſtrengthened himſelf in 
thoſe provinces by long poſſeſſion, and likewiſe by his mar- 
riage with Apamea the daughter of Antiochus Soter king of 
Syria, not only endeavoured to render himſelf independent 
in his government, but even to diſpoſſeſs his brother of the 
kingdom of Egypt. With this view he advanced, at the 
head of a numerons army, towards Aizxandria, and made 
himſelf maſter of Paretonion on his march thither ; but, as 
he was proceeding farther, he was obliged to drop the enter- 
prize and return home, upon certain intelligence, that the 


lemy, who was then with a great body of troops on the fron- 
tiers of Egypt, had a favourable opportunity of falling upon 
him in his retreat, and utterly deſtroying his army; but was, 
by a like revolt at home, prevented from laying hold of it; 


for having taken into his ſervice four thoufand Gauls, he was 


informed that they had entered into a conſpiracy, intending 


nothing leſs than to drive him out of Egypt, and ſeize it for 


themſelves. To prevent this, he haſtened back into Egypt, 


and, having drawn the conſpirators into an ifland in the 


Nile, he there ſhut them up ſo effectually, that they all pe- 
riſhed, either with famine, or with one another's ſwords, to 


avoid that lingering kind of deathf. Magas had no ſooner 


quelled the troubles which had obliged him to return home, 
but he renewed his deſigns upon Egypt, and, in order to ſuc- 
ceed therein more effectually, he engaged in the fame war 
Antiochus Soter his father-in-law. The meaſures agreed upon 
| between them were, that Aitiochus thould invade the territo- 


ries of Ptolemy on one fide, and Magas on the other; but 
while the king of Syria was making the neceſſary preparations 


for this invaſion, Ptolemy, who had private intelligence of his 
_ deſigns, ſent forces into all the maritime provinces or Syria, 
which committed every-where ſuch ravages and devaſtations, 
as obliged that prince to keep at home, for the defence of his 
own dominions ; and Magas, without his aſſiſtance, did not 
think it adviſeable to make any further attempts b. | 


Paus Ax. in Atticis. 8 Idem, ibid. 
| Ptolemy, 


Marmarides, a people of Libya, had revolted from him. Pto- 
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Ptolemy, being thus delivered from the apprehenſion of a 


vantageous war, bent his mind on advancing the riches of his kingdom, 


meaſures 
taken by 
Ptro.emy 


for the im- 


provement 
of trade. 


by drawing to it all the trede of the eaſt, which the Tyrians 
had to this time carried on by ſea ta Elath, and from thence, by 
the way of_Rhinecoruro, to Tyre. Theſc were both ſea- port 


towns. Elath, on the caſt-fide of the Red. ſea, and Rhinoce- 


rura at the bottom of the Mediterranean, between Egypt 


and Paleſtine ; fo that through them all the wares of Per ſia, 
India, Africa, and Aravia centered at Tyre, and were from 
thence carried into all the weſtern countries. By this means 


the Tyrians were grown exceeding rich, having engroſſed, 


while ſubject to the Perſian kings, this whole trade. To 
draw it into Egypt, Ptolemy built a city on the weſt-fide of 


the Red. ſea, from whence he fent out flcets into all thoſe 
countries to which the Tyrians traded from Elath ; but, ob- 
ſerving that the. Red. ſea, towards the bottom, was very dan- 
gerous, by reafon of its rocks and ſhelves, he transferred the 
trade to another city, which he built at as great a diſtance as 


he could from that part of the ſea, placing it almoſt on the 


frontiers of Æthiopia, and calling it, from his mother, Bere- 


nice; but the hartour not being convenient, Myos Hormos, 


a city in that neighbourhood, was preferred, and all the com- 


modities of the above-mentioned countries conveyed thither 


by fea, and from thence on camels to Coptus on the Nile, 


where they were again ſhipped for Alexandria, and from that 


City diſperſed all over the weſt, in exchange for the merchandize 
which was afterwards exported to the eaſt. By this means 
the whole trade being fixed at Alexandria, that place became 
the chief mart of al! the traffic x that was carried on between 
the eaſt and the welt, and continued to be the greateſt em- 
pory in the world for above ſeventeen hundred years, till an- 
other paſſage was found out by the cape of Good-hope ; but 
as the road from Coptus to the Red-ſea lay croſs the deſerts, 
where no water could be had, nor any convenience of towns 


or houſes for the lodging of paſſengers, Prolemy, to remedy. 


both theſe evils, cauſed a canal to be opened along the great 


road, into which he conveyed the water of the Nile, and 


built on it houſes at proper diſtances ; ſo that all paſſengers 
found every night convenient lodgings, and neceflary refreſh- 
ments for themſelves and their beafts of burden h. As Ptele- 
my intended to ingroſs the whole trade of the eaſt and welt to 
himſelf, he fitted out two great fleets to protect his trading 


ſubjects. One of thele he kept in the Red-ſea, and the other 


* STRABO, |. xvii. p. 185. PIX. I. vi. c. 23. 
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in the Mediterranean. The latter was very numerous, and 

had ſeveral ſhips of an extraordinary ſize ; two of them in 

particular were of thirty oars on a fade, one of twenty, four 

of fourteen, two of twelve, fourteen of eleven, thirty of 

nine, thirty ſeven of ſeven, five of fix, ſeventeen of five, and, 

beſides theſe, an incredible number of veſſels with four oars 

and three oars on a ſide *. With theſe fleets he not only main- 

tained and protected the trade, but alſo kept in ſubjection, as 

long as he lived, molt of the maritime provinces of A/ia Mi- 

nor, namely, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, Caria, and the C y 

„ „ 3 

 Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing old and infirm, An accom- 

expreſſed a deſire of compoſing all differences with his bro- modation 

ther Ptolemy, and, in order to ſucceed therein, propoſed a «f*&4ed be- 

marriage between his only daughter Berenice and king Ptole- leucen Ma- 

my's eldeſt ſon, promiſing to make over all his dominions to Rag 

her by way of dowry. The propoſal was accepted by Ptole- — 4 

my, and a peace concluded on theſe terms * ; but Magas 

dying before the execution of the treaty, after he had held | 

the government of Cyrene and Libya for the ſpace of fifty (] 

years, his wife Abamea did all that lay in her power to break | 

off the match between her daughter and the ſon of Ptolemy, 1 

fince it had been concluded without her conſent ; but her at- iN 

tempts proved unſucceſsful, and only ſerved to kindle a war 

between Ptolemy and her brother Antiochus Theus king of Sy- 

ria, which occaſioned a cruel tragedy in the family of the 

latder, as we have related in the hiſtory of Syria i. | 4 
_ In the heat of this war Ptolemy did not give over his ſearch „ 

for books wherewithal to enrich his famous library, and | 

likewiſe for pictures and drawings done by eminent maſters, 

of which he was a great admirer. Aratus, the celebrated Si- 


— —— ͤ ͤ — 6 
2 * 


cyonian, was one of the agents he employed in Greece to 
collect pictures for him; and that great man gained his fa-_ 9 
vour by this kind of ſervice to ſuch a degree, that the king i, 
looked upon him as one of his beſt friends; and, on the Si- | 9 
cyonian's applying to him for his aſſiſtance towards the reſtor- 4 


ing of his native city to liberty and peace, Ptolemy preſented 


Sr 0, ibid. Tuxoczir. Idyll. 17. ArriAx. in præfat. * 
Athen. I. v. p. 203. K JusTin. I. zxvi.c. 3. ! Vid. Vol. viii p 462. | | 


It is more than probable that theſe veſſels were of ſo many 1 
banks of oars ; for it ſeems nothing very extraordinary, that two 3 
of them had thirty on a fide ; and beſides we read in the hiſtory of 1 

Syracuſe, that Hiero preſented one of the kings of Egypt, probably 1} 
Philgdelphns, with a veſſel which had twenty banks of oars, and was 
built by the famous Archimedes. OE TIO © 
m 
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him with an hundred and fifty talents for this purpoſe. The 


matter is thus related by Plutarch in the life of Aratus ; A 
ratus having expelled Nicocles tyrant of Sicyon, and recalled 
the exiles, great diſturbances aroſe about the reſtoration of 
their lands, which were likely to occaſion new diſorders, 
moſt of thoſe lands having been transferred to other propri- 
etors, and paſſed through ſeveral hands before the exiles re- 


turned. Thoſe who had purchaſed them would not part with 


their purchaſe, unleſs the money, which they had diſburſed, 


were paid back to them. Hereupon Aratus, having no other 


HA peace 
concluded 
between 
Ptolemy 
and An- 


way to ſatisfy them, applied to king Ptolemy, and that gene- 
rous prince immediately ordered the ſum, which he required, 
to be tranſmitted to Sicyon; by which means every one be- 


ing ſatisfied, peace and tranquillity were reſtored to the ci- 


99 a | 
Tus troubles and revolutions which happened in the eaſt, 
induced Antiochus to put an end to the war, which had been 


for ſome time carried on between him and Ptolemy. The 


particulars of this war have not been tranſmitted to us 3 but 
the conditions of the peace agreed to by the contending parties, 
are related by Polyenus*, Strabo e, Atheneus o, and St. Terom®. 
One of theſe was, that Antiochus ſhould divorce Laodlte, mar- 
ry Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy, and ſettle the crown on 
the male iſſue of that marriage. As Antiochus, though paſ- 
ſionately fond of Laedice, ſubmitted to theſe terms, we may 
conclude from thence, that Ptolemy had gained conſiderable 


advantages over him. As this marriage was contracted on 
political views, and founded on very unjuſt conditions, it was 


attended with thoſe fatal conſequences which we have related 
in the hiftory of Syria 1, to which we refer our readers. 
As Ptolemy, was a curious collector, not only of books, 


but alſo of ſtatues, drawings and pictures, he obſerved, while 
he was in Syria, a ſtatue of Diana in a temple conſecrated to 


that goddeſs, which he was greatly taken with ; -and there- 
fore having begged it of Antiochus, carried it with him into 


Egypt; but ſoon after his return, Arſinse his queen being 


ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper, dreamt, that” Diana ap- 
pearing to her, told her, that Ptolemy had brought the illneſs 
upon her, by removing out of her temple the abovemen- 
tioned ſtatue. Hereupon it was immediately ſent back into 


. Syria, and there replaced in the temple from whence it had 
deen taken. It was accompanied with many rich preſents, 


m Pur. in Arat. Por vx. Strat, 1. viii. c. 3 ru 


10. |. vii. p 152. © ArRnIX. I. ii. p. 42. rr His- 


RONYM, in Dan, c. 11. 1 Vide Vol. viii. p. 465, 
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and a many ſacrifices were offered to appeaſe the wrath 
of the provoked goddeſs ; but all to no purpoſe, for the queen's | 
— was ſo far from abatipg, that ſhe died of it in a 
very ſhort time, leaving Ptolemy under the great. ſt affliction 
imaginable ; for though ſhe was m any years older than he, 
and paſt child-bearin 3 he married her, yet he maintain- 
ed an inexpreſſible affeclion and tenderneſs for her to the laſt, 
and, after her death, did all that lay in his power to perpe- 
tuate her memory, calling ſeyeral cities which he built by her 
name, and raiſing obeliſks to her honour, with other monu- 
ments to expreſs the great regard he had for her . Of theſe 
the moſt remarkable was a temple, which be began in 
Alexandria, with a dome, which was to be lined with load- 
ſtone, in order to keep an iron ſtatue of the queen hanging in 
the air. This was the project of Dinocrates, a famous archi- 
tect of thoſe times, and it was no ſooner propoſed to the king 
but he commanded it to be put in execution ; but before the 
work was compleated, both the king and the architect died; ſo 
that no experiment was made of the virtue and power of 
loadſtones in ſuch a caſe (F). Ptolemy did not long ſurvive 
his beloved Ar ſinoe, for being originally of a tender conſtitu- 
tion, which he had moreover weakened by a luxurious man- 
ner of life, the infirmities of old age, and the loſs of a con- 
ſort whom he loved beyond meaſure, funk him into a lan- 
guiſhing diſtemper, which put an end to his life, in the ſixty Ptolemy | 
third year of his age, and fortieth of his reign. He left be- Philadel- 


— Phus dies. 
*Linan. orat. i. Prin. L iv c. 14.  Aruen. I. 
Xi. c. 10. | 


) POND ſpeaks of this OY as finiſhed by the above-men- 14 
tioned architect, in the following verſes : | 1 


— — — 
- -<_ 1 2 


Conditer hic forſan Fuerit Prolemaides aulæ i 
es, quadro cui in faſtigia cono | | 


_ Sargit, & ipſa ſuas conſumit ppramis umbras ; 1 
Fuſſus ob inceftli qui ; quondam fedus amoris, | F 
Anno Pharii ſuſpendit in atre templi (13). | 


It has been long fince reported, and even believed by many, that 
the body of the impoſtor Mohammed was, after his death, laid in 
aniron coffin, and thus hung in the air by virtue of a loadſtone in 


the roof of the room where it was depoſited ; but this is a mere 
fable without the leaſt foundation (14). | | 


(13) Auſen. Idyll. g. 666 Vide Adolpb. Powe, in epitom. rer. 
Turci car. 
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hind him two ſons and a daughter, whom he had by his firſt 
wife Ar fine the daughter of Ly/imachus. Ptolemy, ſurnamed 


Euergttes, the eldeſt of his«dfons, ſucceeded him in the king- 


dom; the other, called Lyſimachus from his 2 by 
the mother, was put to death by his brother, for engaging in 
a rebellion againſt him. The name of the daughter was Be- 
renice, whoſe marriage with Antiochus Theus king of Syria we 
have related above. EB N 

Ptolemy Philadelphus was without all doubt, a prince en- 
dowed with many excellent qualities, and yet we cannot pro- 


poſe him as a perfect model of a good king, his good quali- 


ties being counter-balanced by faults that were altogether as 
conſiderable. He diſhonoured the beginning of his reign by 
his reſentment againſt a man of uncommon merit, viz. De- 


metrius Phalereus, for having given a piece of advice to his 
father, which was indeed contrary to the intereſt of Phila- 


delphus, but intirely agreeable to the laws of juſtice and equi- 
ty. He put two of his brothers to death, having, as ſome 
writers tell us, forged plots in order to give ſome colour of 


juſtice to his blind jealouſy, which alone prompted him to 
embrue his hands in their blood ; and hence he was jrgnically 


called Philadelphus, or a lover of his brothers. He was greatly 


given to all ſorts of effeminate pleaſures, and entirely ne- 


glected all kind of military difcipline, by which neglect he 
left the army in a very bad condition, and quite unfit for 
action. On the other hand, as he was himſelf a prince of 


great learning, he was a zealous promoter and encgurager of 
it in others, an induſtrious collector of books, and a gener- 
cous patron of all thoſe, who were eminent in any branch of 


literature. The fame of his generoſity drew ſeven. celebrated 


poets to his court f, who, from their number, were called 
the Pleiades, which are ſeven ſtars in the neck of the bull. 


Theſe were Aratas, Theocrizus, Callimachus, Lycophron, A- 
pollonius, Nicander and Philicus. Theocritus wrote àn idyl- 


lium, and Callimachus an hymn in praiſe of Philadelphus, 


which have reached our times. In his coutt flouriſhed like- 
wiſe Ar:i/tarchus, a learned grammarian, Manetho the famous 
Egyptian hiſtorian, Canon and Hipparchus, two celebrated 
mathematicians, Zenodotus of Epheſus, the firſt who corrected 
Homer's works, as Suidas informs us, and Ari/tophanes, who, 
if Vitruvius is to be credited, read over all the books of the 
Alexanidrian library, in the order they ſtood :. Zailus the 


f Vide Voss1 UM. de hiflor. Grec. |. i. e. 12. t VirRuv. in 
prætfat. ad lib. vii. 
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critic came alſa to his court, and lived ſome time at Alex- 
andria. He had wrote againſt Homer, whoſe works were 
highly eſteemed and admired by all except himſelf, and had 


likewiſe criticiſed, in a very biting ſtile, the works of other 


eminent writers; whence his name grew ſo infamous, that it 
was afterwards given by way of reproach to all detracting 
and ill- natured critics; but though he was very eminent in his 
way, and far excelled in criticiſm all who had flouriſhed be- 
fore him, this could not reconcile Pzolemy to him, who is ſaid 
indeed to have admired his wit, but at the ſame time, to have 
been fo offended at the bitterneſs of his ſtile, that he would 
not beſtow any thing upon him, though he ſhewed a truly 
royal. generoſity towards all other writers of any wit or 


learning. Being therefore abhorred by all men, and not re- 


lieved by Ptolemy, he died in a miſerable manner. Some ſay 
he was ſtoned by the enraged multitude ; others.that he was 
burnt alive in his houſe ; and ſome that he was crucified by 
Ptolemy for a crime which well deſerved that puniſhment u. 


We have already taken notice of his extraordinary taſte for 


books, and of his indefatigable induſtry in augmenting and 
embelliſhing, at an immenſe charge, the library founded by 


his father; a work which has rendered the names of both 


theſe princes more famous than the greateſt conqueſts could 
have done, To Ptolemy Philadelphas we are indebted for the 
Greek tranſlation of the ſcripture, commonly called the ſep- 
tuagint, of which we ſhall give a particular account in the 
hiſtory of the Jews, as in a more proper place. This prince 


is likewiſe ſaid ta to have maintained, at a vaſt expence, and 


ſent into different parts of the world, ſkilful perſons, in 
ſearch of all ſorts of wild beaſts, and by that means to have 


made a great many new diſcoveries relating to the nature of 


Tuo' Philadelpbus had a peculiar taſte for the ſciences, 
yet he did not ſuffer them to engroſs his whole attention, 


but applied himſelf with indefati»able induſtry to buſineſs, 
ſtudy ing all poſſible methods to render his ſubjects happy, and 
raiſe his dominions to a flouriſhing condition, This enticed 
great multitudes of the neighbouring and moſt diſtant nations 


to leave their native countries, and ſettle in Egypt; infomuch 


that this prince is ſaid ta have had in his dominions no fewer 
than thirty three thouſand three hundred and thirty nine well 


peopled cities*. As he was well appriſed that the real power 


u V.1Tyv. ibid. & Voss 1 vs. de biſtoric. Grzc, 1. i. c. 1 5 
N Stevr. I. xvii. 5 * Tuzccalr. Idyll. 17. 
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of a prince conſiſts in the number and wealth of his ſubjects, 
the greateſt expences were not capable of diſcouraging him 

from purſuing ſuch meaſures as were moſt apt to draw inha- 
bitants into his dominions. With this view he built an incre- 
dible number of cities, and repaired others, granting many 
valuable privileges to all, without diſtinction, who came to 
ſettle in them. Among the latter were the two famous 
cities of Paleſtine, Ace, which he rebuilt on the weſt- ſide of 
that country, and Rabbah of the children of Ammon, ſo often 
mentioned in ſcripture, on the eaſt- ſide of the ſame province. 
Ace he called from one of his names Ptolemais, and Rabbah 
from the other Philadelphia. The former of theſe, which is 
ſtill tanding, in proceſs of time recovered its antient name, 
and is often ſpoke of in the hiſtory of the holy wars 7. Be- 
ſides cities, he left ſo many other public monuments of his 
magnificence, that all works of an extraordinary taſte and 
grandeur were proverbially called Philadelphian works 
Athenæus calls him the beſt of kings, and the moſt wealth 
prince of his age ; and truly he died poſſeſſed of i 
_ riches, notwithſtanding the great expen ce he muſt have been 
at; for he kept two great fleets, one in the Adrditerrencan, 
and the other in the Red-/ea, and maintained in conſtant pay 
an army of two hundred thouſand foot, and 40, ooo horſe, 
and had three hundred elephants, two thouſand armed cha- 
riots, and his armory at Alexandria ſtocked with three hun- 
dred thouſand complete fuits of armour, and all other neceſ- 
ſary implements and engines of war; but, for all this, he left 
in his treaſury ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand Egyptian ta- 
lents in ready money, which reduced to our coin, amounts 
to a prodigious and almoſt incredible ſum, each Egyptian ta- 
ent containing ſeven thouſand five hundred drachmas more 
than an Aittic talent d. Athenæus therefore called him, not 
without reaſon, the richeſt of all the princes of his age; and 
Appian gives him this character, viz. that as he was the moſt 
magnificent and generous of all kings in laying out his money, 
ſo was he of all the moſt ſkilful and induſtrious in raiſing 
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Ptolemy HE was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Ptolemy, who, in the 
_ Everge- beginning of his reign, engaged in a war with Antiochus Theus 
3 g king of Syria, of which we have given a diſtin account 
ear of 6th * | 
the Flood, _ 


3 Y Vide Rx Lan. Paleſtin. illuſtrat. Sa vors, Tuzvzxor, &c. 
133 Pu iro in vita Moſis. * ATHEN. L. W. e. 3. Vie 

bw Be :inar. de menſur, & ponder. antiquorum, p. 186, & tabulam 
3 huic operi præfixam. | © APPIANn.in ptæfat. FS 
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in the hiſtory of that country 4. On his return from that 

war, he brought with him out of Syria two thouſand five 

hundred pictures and ſtatues, among which were many of 

the Egyptian idols, which had been carried by Cambyſes, when 

he conquered Egypt, into Perſia. Theſe Ptolemy reſtored 

to their antient temples ; in acknowledgment for which fa- 

vour the Egyptians gave him the glorious ſurname of Euer- Ptolemy 

getes, or the Beneficent*. In this expedition he made him- gains © 

ſelf maſter of all the countries that lie between mount Tau- great ad. 

rus and the confines of India, as we read in Tuſtin fy Ap- vantage 

pian t, Polybius h, Ferom, &c., with whom the monument ever the 

of Euergetes called monumentum adulitanum, and publiſhed king of Sy- 

at Rome by the celebrated Les Allatins in 1631 intirely a- ria. 

grees. The words quoted by that writer from the ſaid mo- 

nument are as follow: Ptolemy Euergetes having received 

from his father the 8 Egypt, Libya, Syria, Phoenice, | i. 

Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, and the Cyclades, aſſembled a mighty | 

army of horſe and foot, with a great fleet, and elephants, out 

Trogloditica and Ethiopia, ſome of which had been taken 

bis father, and the reſt by himſelf, and brought from thence, 

and trained up for war. With this great force he ſailed into 

Aſia, and having conquered all the provinces which lie on this 

fide the Euphrates, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Ionia, the Helleſpont 

and Thrace, he croſſed that river with all the forces of the 

conquered countries, and the kings of thoſe nations, and reduced 

Meſopotamia, Babylonia, Suſia, Perſia, Media, and all the 

country as far as Bactria. 5 En, | 
Wren Ptolemy Euergetes firſt ſet out on his expedition 25, þ,;- 

into Syria, his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, ,F Bere- 

being apprehenſive of the dangers to which he might be ex- nice. 

poſed in the war, made a vow to conſecrate her hair, which 

was her chief ornament, in caſe he ſhould return ſafe. The 

prince returned not only ſafe, but crowned with glory and 

ſucceſs ; whereupon Berenice, to diſcharge her vow, imme- 

diately cut off her hair, and dedicated it to the gods, in the 

temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus had built in honour of 

bis beloved Arſinoe, under the name of the Zephyrian 

Venus, on the promontory of Zephyrium in Cyprus ; but this 

| conſecrated hair being loſt ſoon after, or perhaps contemptu- 

ouſly flung away by the prieſts, Ptolemy was much offended 

at this accident, and threatened to puniſh the prieſts for their 

neglect. Hereupon Conon of Samos, a flattering courtier, 


4 Vid. Vol. VIII. p46. 2. © Hizrox. in Dan. c 11. & monu- 
ment. Adulitan. f JusTin. I. xxvii. c. 1. * Ar IAx. in Syriac. 
p. 130. h Por vB. I. v. p. 402. HERO. ibid. 
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and great mathematician, to appeaſe the king's wrath, and 
gain his favour, gave out, that the queen's locks had been 
conveyed up to heaven, and pointed out ſcven ftars near the 


tail of the lion, which, till that time, had not belonged ts 


any conſtellation, declaring, that they were the queen's 
hair, Several other aſtronomers, either to make their court, 
as well as Conon, to the king, or out of fear of drawing upon 


themſelves his ditpleaſure, affirmed the ſame thing; and 


hence coma Berenices, or the hair of Berenice, b:came one 


_ of the conſtellations, and is fo to this day x. Callimachus, 
who lived in thoſe times, and had been à great favourite of 
Piiladelphus, wrote a hymn on the hair of Berenice, which 


was afterwards tranſlated by Catullus, whoſe verſion is ſtill 
extant among his other moſt clegant performances. 
Ptolemy, on his return from this expedition, having. paſſed 


offers "i through JFeruſalem, offered there many facrifices to the God 
nie 19 Of Iſrael, in acknowledgment for the victories he had gained 
2 God of over the king of Syria, thewing thereby, that he preierred 


1 Avplies 


the true god to all the idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophe- 
cies of Daniel had been ſhewn to him, whence it was ob- 
vious for him. to conclude, that his fortunate conqueſts 


were owing to that God, whoſe prophet had fo fully 
and diſtinctly foretold them. Of theſe prophecies we have 


ſpoke in the hiſtory of Syria, to which we refer the rea- 
der m. UGG | 
Euergetes having at laſt concluded a peace with Seleucus 


timlelf to king of Syria, who lad ſucceeded Antiachus Theus in that 


the im- 


kingtlom, devoted moit part of his time to the cultivating of 


proving of the tciences, and the improving of his father's library at 4- 


. 


vis libra- },,q:dria. With this view he ſent perfons of learning into 


diſtant countries, to purchaſe, at any rate, what books they 
thould think proper for his deſign; but as a ſkillful librarian 
was neceſſary for the Haking a g02d choice, and likewiſe ſor the 
preſerving ut them aiter they were lodged in the library, upon 
the death of Zenduddius, Who had exerciſed that function from 


the time of Ptolemy Soter, he invited from Athens Erataſibe- 
nes (G) the Crrenian, Who was a man of univerſal learning, 
| | ta 


WO HyG1* 1. poetic. altronom. & Nox us in hiſtor, ſynag. 
Jos EH. in Apion. I. ii. * Vol, VIII. p. 466, O. | 


8 Eratoffhenes had been educated by Callimachus his country- 
man, ard is often quoted by Pliny, Sraboe and others, as a man 
of extraordinary learning; and therefore thoſe are greatly mil- 
taken, who finding him called Peta, that is, the ſecond, think he 


had thac name to denote, that he was not in the firſt, but in the. 


{ccoue 
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to take this charge upon bim, which be did accordingly, | of 
and acquitted himfelf in it with great applauſe * | N 
Onius the high-prieſt of the Fews, being of a very covetous The repa- | 
temper, had neglected ' to ſend to Ptolemy the uſual: tribute tarien of 
of twenty talents, which his MA had annually pai , oleph re- 
to the kings of Egypt, as à token of their ſubjection din 55 2 of 
crown. As the arrears amounted $a's Treat fum, the King Ouias, { 
ſent Athenion, one of his courtiers to Feruſatem to demand nome * 1 
the payment of the money, and to acquaint the Jews, if J. \ 
they did not comply immediately with the demand, that he 
was determined to ſend a 'body of troops into Fadea, who 
ſhould drive them out of the country, and divide it among 
themſelves. When Athenion arrived at Jeruſalem with this 
meſſage, the whole city was thrown into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation, not knowing how to appeaſe the king's wrath, and 
divert the impending ftorm. Ar that time Foſeph, the ne- 
phew of Oni by his ſiſter, was in great repute among the 
ws for his prudence, juſtice, and the ſanctity of his life. 
o him therefore his mother had recourſe, and as he was in 
the country when Athenion came to Jeruſalem, ſhe took care 
to diſpatth a meſſenger to him, with an account of what 
happened. Hereupon he haſtened to Jeruſalem, where he ſe- 
verely upbraided his uncle with his ill management of the 
public e and told him, that ſince he had brought the 
nation imo uch difficulties, the only expedient he could find 


n 'SUrDas in voce Arr. 


foeond Gaks of the learned; for by that appellation nothing elſe 
was meant, but that he was the ſecond librarian of the royal libra- 
ry at Hlexandrie. As to his knowledge in all the branches of li- 
terature, he was inferior to none of the age he lived in, as ap- 
pears from the great encomiums beſtowed by the antients on the 
many books he wrote ; but of his works have reached us, 
except his catalogue of the ibm of Thebes in Egypt, with the 
| years of their reſpective reigns, from Menes, who firlt peopled E- 
. after the deluge, to the time of the Trojan war It contains 
à ſeries of thirty eight kings reigning in a direct line of ſueceſſion 
one after another, and is ſtill extant in Syncellus. We have made 
uſe of it in ſertling the Egyprian chronology, it being one of the 
moſt noble, venerable, and authentic monuments of antiquity now 
extant, extracted out of the moſt antient records of that country. 
This extract was in ali likelihood made to ſupp!y the deſect of 
| dinnetho, whoſe catalogue of the Theban kings begins where this 
ends (15). 


: a 1 Vid. Veil. de biftor. Grec. SyncelL. p g1—147- 2 
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out to avert the calamities that threatened them, was, that 
he ſhould go in perſon to the Egyptian court, and endeavour, 
by applying to the king himſclf, to make up matters. But 

nias, who was a man of no parts, and beſides ſtricken in 
years, declared to his nephew, that he would chuſe rather 
to diveſt himſelf of the high-priefthoed, and live a private 


life, than undertake ſuch a journey, and appear at court. 


Foſeph therefore, who was a young man of extraordi 
parts, and great addreſs, offered to go in his ftead ; whi 


Onias conſenting to with great pleaſure, Joſeph having aſ- 
7 * he had been 


ſembled the people, acquainted them, that 

appointed by the high- prieſt embaſſador to the court of 
Egypt, and aſſured them, that, if they thought fit to 
confirm him in this charge, he ſhould ſoon, by ſome 
means or other, deliver them from their preſent fears. The 


people, with loud ſhouts of joy, approved the appointment of 
the high-prieft, returned Fo/eph thanks for what he intended 
to do in their behalf, and defired him to proceed without de- 
lay to the court of Egypt. Hereupon Foſeph went imme- - 


diately to invite Arhenion to his houſe, where he not only 
entertained him with great kindneſs and ſplendor, all the 
time he ſtaid at Feruſalem, but on his departure, made him 
very conſiderable preſents, which the Syrian was ſo pleaſed 


with, that he left Feruſalem, fully determined to do all that 
lay in his power in behalf of the Jews, and to repreſent 


matters to the king in the beſt light the caſe would bear. 


Accordingly, on his return to Alexandria, he made fo favour- 


able a report to the king of his tranſactions at Jeruſalem, 


and of the kind and obliging deportment of Foſeph, that 
Ptolemy ſhewed a great deſire to fee him. In the mean 


time Joſeph, having borrgwed twenty thouſand drachmas of 


the Samaritans, which amount to about ſeven hundred 
pounds of our money, and thereby furniſhed himſelf with 


an equipage to appear at the Egyptian court, ſet out for A- 


lexandria, and having met on his way thither ſeveral of the 
chief nobility of Cœle-Syria and Palſtine, who were tra- 
velling to the ſame place, he joined them in the remaining 


part of his journey. Their buſineſs at that court was, to 


offer terms for farming the revenues of thoſe provinces ; and 


as their equipages were very magnificent, they laughed at 
Zoſeph for the meanneſs of his, making it the ſubje& of their 


diverſion moſt part of the way. Jeſeph took all in good 
part, but in the mean time hearkening to the converſation 


they had with each other about their buſineſs at court, he 
got ſuch an inſight into it, as put him in a condition to 
laugh at them in his turn. On their arrival at Alexandria, 

they 
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found, that the king had taken a progreſs to Memphis, 
and Foſeph was the only perſon among them who ſet out 
for that city to wait on him. As he was haſtening thither, 
he had the good fortune to meet him returning from Mem- 
phis, with the queen and Athenion in the ſame chariot. The 
king, who had heard great commendations of him from A- 
thenion, was overjoyed to ſee him; and, taking him into 
his chariot, complained to him in a friendly manner of his 
uncle Onias, who had, for ſeveral years, neglected to pay 


him the uſual tribute. But Toſeph excuſed his uncle on ac- 


count of his great age and. ſlender parts in ſo handſome a 
manner, that he not only ſatisfied the king, but raiſed in 


him ſuch an opinion of his abilities, that he took him into 
his favour, allowed him an apartment in the royal palace, 
and entertained him at his own table. When the day 


came, whereon the king uſed annually to farm out the reve- 


nues of the ſeveral provinces of his empire, and they were 
ſet up, in order to be let to the beſt bidder, the Syrians and 
Phenicians, who had been Jaſepb's fellow-travellers, offered 
no more than eight thouſand talents for the provinces of 


Cæle-Syria, Phaenice, Judæa, and Samaria. Hereupon Fo- 
ſeph, = had diſcovered from their converſation on the 


road, that they were worth more than double the ſum they 
offered, reproached them for depreciating the king's reve- 
nues in that manner, and proffered ſixteen thouſand talents, 
beſides the forfeitures, which he propoſed to return into the 
king's treaſury, tho” they had ever before belonged to the 
farmers, Ptolemy was well pleaſed to ſee his revenues ſo 


conſiderably ef but queſtioning the ability of the bid- 


der to make good his engagement, aſked him what ſecurity 
he could give him for the performance of his agreement. 
To this queſtion Joſeph anſwered, that he would give him 
the ſecurity of ſuch perſons as he could not refuſe or except 
againſt ; and when he was ordered to name them, he named 
the king and the queen, adding, that they would be bound to 


each other for the faithful performance of what he under- 
took. The king was ſo taken with the pleaſantry of this 
anſwer, that he truſted him on his own word, without any 


other ſecurity. Hereupon Fo/eph, having borrowed at Alcx- 


andria five hundred talents to pay the king his uncle's arrears, 


was admitted to the truſt of receiver Heneral of all the reve- 
nues in the above-mentioned provinces ; and having received 
a guard of two thouſand men, to ſupport him in the executi- 
on of his office, he left Alexandria, in order to act in his 


new ſtation. On his arrival at Afeelon, the inhabitants of 


that city not only refuſed to pay him the king's duties, but 
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abuſed him with rude and opprobrious language. 
upon having ordered his guards to apprehend the ringleaders 
of that tumult, he cauſed twenty of them to be immediate 
executed, and ſeat their forfeited eſtates, which amounted to 
a thouſand talents, to the king, The ſame rigour he 
ed at Scythopolis, where he had met with the like . 3 
which lo terrified the reſt of the cities, that they all opened 
their gates to him, and readily paid the king's dues: His 
_ prudent conduct, and the punctuality of his payments, gain- 
ed him ſuch fevour at court, that he was continued in his 
office by Ptolemy Energetes, Ptolemy Philopator, and Ptole- 

ny Epiphanes, for the ſpace of two and twenty years, that 
85 till Autiochus the Great making himſelf maſter of theſe 
provinces, annexed them to the crown of Syria, which h 


pened in the firſt year of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes o. 


Moſt authors write, that he continued in this office to his 


death; but herein they plainly contradict Foſephus, who tells 
us, that he died very old; nay, that he was of a great age 


when he ſent his ſon Hyrcanaes into Egypt, which happened 


ſome years before his death? ; and on the other hand fays, 
that he was a young man when he firſt entered upon this 
employment 1. Now, if he was young at that time, he 


could not be old twenty-two years after; for allowing him 


to have been thirty when he was raiſed to that employment, 
two and twenty more would make him but fifty-two ; at 


which age he could not be called an old man, and much leſs 


before it. After Antiochus had held the provinces of Cæle- 
Syria and Palzſtine ſeveral years, he is faid to have reſtored 


them again to Epiphanes, on his marrying his daughter 


Cleopatra. Perhaps Foſeph was then reſtored to his office, 


and died in it, being at that time, as Foſephus tells us, very 
old. This, if true, would clear up all the difficulties which 
ſome writers have ſtarted againſt the account Joſe ephus gives 


us of this matter. 


Ptolemy, having concluied- a peace with Seleucus king of 
Syria, applied himſelf to the enlarging of his dominions 
ſouthward, and was therein attended with great ſuc- 
ceſs; for he made himſelf maſter of all the coaſts of the 
 Red-ſea, | both on the Arabian and Ætbiopian hides, 
down to the ftreights, through which that ſea diſcharges 
itſelf into the ſouthern ocean. The cities and - provinces 
which he ſubdued in this glorious expedition were, accord- 
ing to Leo Allatius in his monumentum Adulitanum, Agama, 


0 Jos EP RH. Antiq. 1.1 6. „ Græc. Euſeb. Scalig. p. 50. 
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Sigfiene, Tiamus, Gambela, Maga, Zingabe, Angavis, Tia- 
ma, Athagotis, Calea, Semena, Lazinazaa, Bega, Thancai- 
tis, &c. Moſt of theſe provinces bordered upon Ethiopia, 
and, as they were under no apprehenſion of an invaſion, 


Ptolemy, without much loſs or trouble, reduced them, and, 


having gariſoned the fortified towns, returned to Alex- 
andria with an immenſe booty, which he generouſly di- 
vided among the ſoldiers who had attended him in that 
expedition *. Upon his return, the Cleomenic war being 
Ekindled in Greece, the Acheans ſent embaſladors to him, im- 
ploring his aſſiſtance againſt the Ætolians and Lacedemoni- 
ans, which he readily promiſed them ; but they having, in the 
mean time, engaged Antigonus king of Macedon to ſupport 
them, Ptolemy was ſo much offended at theſe proceedings, 


that he ſent powerful ſuccours to Cleomenes king of Sparta, 


hoping by that means to humble both the Achæans and their 
new ally Anti gonus; but he had the mortification to ſee Cleo- 
menes, after he had gained very confiderable advantages over 
the enemy's united forces, intirely defeated in the famous 
battle of Selaſia, and obliged to take refuge in his domin:ons. 
Phylarchus writes, that, about ten days before this battle, 
there arrived in Greece embaſſadors from Ptalemy to Cleomenes, 
acquainting him, that their maſter had no mind to ſend him 
any further ſupplies of money, and adviſing him, ; his name, 
to come to a ſpeedy agreement with Antigonus and the 4:he- 
ans; and that thereupon Cleomenes, tho encamped in a very 
advantageous poſt, challenged Anti gonus to an engagement 
in the open field. Be that as it will, Ptolemy received him 
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Doſon and 


the Achæ- 
Ans. 


with all poſſihle demonſtrations of kindneſs and eſteem, al- 


lowed him a yearly penſion of four and twenty talents, and 
aſſured him, that in due time he would uſe his utmoſt efforts 
to replace him on the throne. But Ptolemy, before he could 
fulfil his promiſe, died in the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ptolemy Philopator *, Ptolemy 
Euergetes was a no leſs generous encourager of learning than 


His death © 
and cha · 
racter. 


his father and grandfather had been; for he applied himſelf 


with the ſame care and attention to the inlarging of his li- 


brary, and purchaſing of books at an immente charge, in- 


vited with ample rewards to his court all thoſe who were of 


any note for their learning, and took great pleaſure in im- 
proving his own knowledge by their converſation ; for he 
was himſelf, as Athenæus informs us s, well verſed in all the 


LEO ALLAT. in monument. Adulitan, | Vide Pol rx. 
I. 2. verſus fnem. *PLvurT. in Cleom, Pol vB. I. ii. p. 155. 
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branches of learning, having been brought up by the famous 
Ariftarchus, and he even wrote in his youth hiſtorical com- 
mentarics, which were in great repute. He was the laft of 
his race, in whom any virtue, humanity, or moderation ap- 
peared ; thoſe who ſucceeded him being deſtitute of all true 
virtue, and plunged in all manner of vice, as we ſhall ſee in 
the ſequel of this hiſtory. We are told by Tacitus, that, in 
this king's reign a phoenix was ſeen at Heliopolis in Egypt, 
drawing after her great flocks of other birds, which were 
taken with her beauty . 
Ptolemy Ptolemy Philopator, the ſon of Ptolemy Euergetes and Be- 
Philopa- renice, «ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of Egypt, and 
tor. proved a moſt debauched and wicked prince. Juſfin tells us, 
Year of that he was ironically called Philopator, that is, Lover of his 


the Flood, father, becauſe he murdered him, in order the ſooner to af- 


2782. 


Before cend the throne *. But upon what authority 7aſtin affirms 


Chriſt, this, we know not; Polybius, who flouriſhed ſoon after the 
217. 


ſon or others Y. It is certain, that this Ptolemy, on ſeveral 


coins which have reached us, bears the title of Ph:lopator ; 


and who can believe, that, if it had been given him by anti- 


phraſis, or a contrary meaning, as Juſtin will have it, he would 


have ſuffeggd it to be impreſſed on his coins, and tranſmitted 
to poſterity ? He was alſo ſurnamed Tryphon, from the effe- 
minate life he led, and Gallus, becauſe he uſed to walk a- 


bout the ſtreets on the Bacchanal ſolemnities, or feaſts of 
Bacchus, with a crown of ivy on his head, after the manner 


of the Galli, or prieſts of the gaddeſs Cybele . In the very 


Puts his beginning of his reign, he cauſed his brother Magus to be 


brother murdered, being prompted thereto by Soſibius 9s prime mi- 
Maga, niſter, who repreſented Magas-as a man of gęfeat intereſt in 
zo death. the army, who might one day raiſe troubles in the kingdom, 
and even, with the aſſiſtance of the foreign troops, who ſerv- 

. ed in Egypt, and were intirely at his devotion, place the crown 
on his own head . The death of Magas was ſoon followed 


by that of Cleomenes king of Sparta. That prince, being 
driven out of Greece by Antigonus, as we have related above, 
had fled to Ptolemy Euergetes, and had been kindly received 


by him. But Philopator treated him in a very different man- 
ner, eſpecially after he had got rid of his brother Magas, who 
gave him no {mall umbrage. As Cleomenes was generally eſ- 


„ Tacir. Annal. I. vi. = JusTin. . Kir. e. 1. o- 
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reign of this prince, tells us, that Ptolemy Euergetes fell fick 
2 and died, without mentioning any violence uſed either by his 
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teemed a man of great wiſdom and ſagacity, Seſibius, who 
was Ptolemy's prime miniſter, employed him in the beginning 
of that prince's reign, and admitted him into his moſt ſecret 
counſels, even imparting to him his deſign of cutting off Ma- 
gas, and aſking his advice about it. Cleomenes did all that lay 
in his power to diſſuade the king from ſuch an attempt,telling 
him, that he had not in his court a more zealous perſon for 
his ſervice, nor one who was more capable of aſſiſting him 
with good advice in the well- governing of his kingdom. This 
quieted Ptolemy for ſome time, but his fears and jealouſies be- 
ing revived by the artful Sæſibius, Magas, notwithſtanding 
the advice of Cleomenes, was cut off; and the king, after his 
death, thinking himſelf ſecure, devoted all his time to plea- 
fures and diverſions, not ſuffering them to be interrupted by 
cares or application of any kind. His example was followed 
by the courtiers, who abandoned themſelves to all manner of 
vice and licentiouſneſs; ſo that, all buſineſs being neglected, 
the kingdom fell, as it were into a kind of anarchy. In the 
mean time Cleomenes, who led a very melancholy life at ſo 
vicious a court, received advice, that Antigonus king of Ma- 
cedon was dead, that the Achzans were engaged in a war 
with the Ætolians, and that the Lacedemonians had joined the 
latter againſt the Achæans and Macedonians. As be was not H, aſs 
able to bear any longer the diſſolute manners of the Egyptians, treatment 
and all things ſeemed to recal him to his native country, he of Cleo- 
repreſented to the king the ſtate of his affairs, and put him in menes 
mind of his former promiſes ; for Ptolemy had promiſed, while ting e, 
be apprehended the power of his brother Magas, to ſend him Sparta. 
back into Greece with a powerful fleet, and reſtore him to 
his kingdom. Finding that Prolemy would not grant him his 
' requeſt, he deſired him at leaſt to give him and his followers 
leave to depart, fince he could not hope for a more favour- 
able conjuncture, than that which now offered, for the re- 
covery of his kingdom. But Ptolemy was too much taken up 
with his pleaſures to come to any reſolution touching the re- 
queſt of Cleomenes. Soſibius, who governed the kingdom 
with an abſolute ſway, while the king was immerſed in plea- 
| ſures and debauches, having aſſembled his friends to deliberate 
on the requeſt of Cleomene s, it was concluded in that council, 
that the king of Sparta ſhould not only be denied the ſuccours 
he demanded, but even leave to depart the kingdom. As 
 Autigonus was dead, and Cleomenes had no rival in Greece 


and had the king and his miniſters in the utmoſt contempr. 


On 


26 
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On theſe conſiderations it was not thought proper to grant 
Cleamenes the aſſiſtance he deſired, or even to permit him ta 


leave Egypt. For, as he was a bold and enterprizing prince, 


and had been refuſed the ſuccours he demanded, they did not 
doubt, but he would one day or other, if allowed to return 
to his kingdom, revenge the affront which had been put upon 
him. Soſibius was even of. opinion, that he ſhould not be 
allowed his liberty in Alexandria; and accordingly by the 
king's orders he was ſeized, and kept under confinement, as 


we have related in the hiſtory of Sparta, till, in concert with . 


his friends who uſed to vifit him, he came to a reſolution, 


which deſpair alone could ſuggeſt; this was to eſcape out of 


priſon with all his domeſtics and friends, and to ſtir up the 
people of Alexandria to ſhake off the yoke they groaned un- 


der. But not ſucceeding in this attempt, he and his follow- 


ers cloſed it by a tragical and bloody cataſtrophe, killing one 
another to avoid a more cruel and ignominious death b. For 


a more full account of the unhappy end of this great prince, 


we refer the reader to our hiſtory of Sparta. The king cau(- 
ed his body to be flead, and hung up upon a croſs, ſentencing 
at the fame time to death his mother Cratiſiclea, his children, 


and all the women who attended them e. | 


Antiochus king of Syria, who was afterwards from his con- 


queſts ſurnamed the great, taking advantage of Euergetes's 
death, and the ſucceſſion of ſo voluptuous and profligate a 
prince, undertook the recovering of Cele-Syria, Paleſtine, 

and Fudea, which had formerly belonged to Seleucus Nicator 
and fome of his ſucceſſors. But, as we have already given a 

diſtinct account of this war d, we ſhall only obſerve here, 
that Ptolemy, notwithſtanding the advantages gained over Au- 


tiochus, being deſirous of putting an end to a war which in- 


terrupted his voluptuous pleaſures, concluded a peace with Au- 


tiachus, when he might with great eaſe have driven him quite 


out of Syria. The diſcontent which followed hereon, through- 
out the whole kingdom of Egypt, broke ſoon out into an 

open rebellion ; and thus Ptolemy, by avoiding a war abroad, 
kindled one in his own dominions ©. And indeed, that there 


was ſuch a war, Polybius tells us in expreſs terms f ; but nei- 


ther he, nor any other author, gives us an account of the 


event of it. All we know is, that Prolemy continued to en- 


Joy the ſame power and authority which he had before the 
civil war broke out; whence it is plain, that he maſtered this 
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difficulty, and got the better of the rebels. In whoſe favour 
the Fews declared, is no-where recorded; but Enſebizs tells 
us *, that about this time forty thouſand of them were cut off 
and deſtroyed, very likely during theſe inteftine broils ; for at 
this time they were very numerous in Egypt. 1 
Ptolemy, being highly provoked againſt the Fews for their Perſcentes 
obſtructing his entrance into the temple, as we have related e Jews- 
in the hiſtory of Syria, began on his return to Alexandria to 
vent his rage upon ſuch of the Fewihh nation as lived in that 
metropolis, In the firſt place he publiſhed a decree, which he 
cauſed to be engraved on a pillar erected for that purpoſe at 
the gate of his „excluding all thoſe who did not facri- 
fice to the he worſhipped. By this means the Fews 
were debarred from ſuing to him for juſtice, or obtaining his 
protection, in what caſe ſoever they might ſtand. in need of 
it. We have obſerved elſewhere, that the Jews, by the fa- 
vour of Alexander the Great and Ptolemy Soter, enjoytd at 
Alexandria the ſame privileges as the Macedonians, and were 
enrolled among thoſe of the firſt rank; for the inhabitants of 
that great metropolis were divided into three ranks or claſſes ; 
in the firſt were the Macedonians, the original founders of 
the city; in the ſecond the mercenaries, who had ferved un- 
der Alexander; and in the third the native Egyptians. Now 
Ptolemy, to be revenged on the Fews, ordered by another 
decree, that they ſhould be degraded from the firſt rank, in 
Which they had been from the founding of the city, and in- 
rolled among the common people of Egypt, who were of the 
third rank; by this decree they were ſtript at once of all the 
rights and privileges, which had prompted them to leave 
their native country, and ſettle in Egypt. But this was not 
the greateſt grievance ; for in the ſame decree it was enacted, 
that all the Fews at an appointed time ſhould appear before 
the proper officers, in order to be inrolled among the com- 
mon people; that at the time of their inrolment they ſhould 
have the mark of an ivy leaf, the badge of Bacchus, impreſ- 
ſed with a hot iron on their faces; that all, who were thus 
marked, ſhould be made ſlaves; and finally, that if any one 
ſhould ſtand out againſt this decree, he ſhould be immediate- 
ly put to death. But that he might not ſeem an enemy to 
the whole nation, he declared, that thoſe who ſacrificed to 
his gods ſhould enjoy 090 former privileges, and remain in 
the ſame claſs. Notwithſtanding this tempting offer, three 
hundred only, out of many thouſands, of the Jewiſb race 
who lived in Alexandria, were prevailed upon to abandon. 
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ordered, or to redeem themſelves from that ignominious mark 
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their religion in compliance with the king's will. The others 
choſe rather to be ſtigmatized in the manner the king had 


by parting with all they had to the king's officers. Thoſe 
who continued in the religion of their forefathers excluded 
their fallen brethren from all manner of communication with 
them, expreſſing thereby the abhorrence they had of their 
apoſtacy. This their enemies conſtrued as done in oppoſition 


| to the king's order, which ſo enraged Ptolemy, that he reſol- 


city, where the people uſed to aſſemble to ſee horſe-races and 
other public ſhows. When news was brought him that all 
the Jews, who lived in Egypt, were, agreeable to his order, 
confined within the hippodrome, he ſent for Hermon, maſter 


ved to extirpate the whole nation, beginning with the Jews 
who lived in Alexandria and other parts of Egypt, and then 


proceeding with the ſame ſeverity againſt the inhabitants of 
Judæa and Feruſalem. Purſuant to this reſolution, he com- 


manded all the Fews, who lived in any part of Egypt,, to be 


brought in chains to Alexandria, and there to be ſhut up in 
the hippodrome, which was a very ſpacious place without the 


of the elephants, and ordered him to have five hundred of 
them ready againſt the next day to be let looſe upon the pri- 


ſoners in the hippodrome. But, when the elephants were 


prepared for the execution and the people aſſembled in great 
crowds to fee it, they were all diſappointed for that day by 


the king's abſence. For, having been late up the night be- 


fore with ſome of his drunken and debauched companions, 
he did not awake the next day, till the time for the ſhow 
was over, and the ſpectators returned to their reſpective homes. 


He therefore ordered one of his ſervants to call him the day 


following betimes, that the people might not meet with a ſe- 


cond diſappointment. But when the perſon appointed awaked 
him, he was not yet returned to his ſenſes, having a little 
before withdrawn exceeding drunk ; and therefore not re- 


membering the order he had given, flew into a violent paſſion, 


_ threatening the perſon, who ſpoke to him of it; which cauſed 


The Jews 
miracu- 
louſly deli- 


vered, 


the ſhow to be put off to the third day. In the mean time 
the Jes, who continued ſhut up in the hippodrome, ceaſed 
not to offer up prayers to the Almighty for their deliverance, 


| which he accordingly granted them. For on the third day, 
when the king was preſent and the elephants brought forth 


and let looſe upon the priſoners, thoſe fierce animals, inſtead 
of falling upon the eros, turned their rage upon the ſpectators 
and ſoldiers, who aſſiſted at the execution, and deftroyed 
great numbers of them; which, with other appearances ſeen 
in the air, {o territied the king, that he commanded the 
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Jews to be immediately ſet at liberty, acknowledged the 

power of the God they worſhipped; and, to appeaſe his anger, 

reftored his people to.the full enjoyment of their former privi- 

leges, beftowing upon them beſides many favours, and loading 

them with preſents at their departure ; for the king not only 

allowed them to return to their reſpective homes, but would 

himſelf bear the charges of their journey. The Fews ſeeing 

themſelves thus reſtored to the king's favour, demanded and 

obtained leave of him to put all thoſe of their own nation 

to death who had abandoned their religion; which permiſſion 

they ſoon made uſe of without ſparing a ſingle man hb, This 

miraculous deliverance is related at length in the third book 

of the Maccabees, which Phlo/torgius, in the beginning of 

his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, calls the book of miracles. TFoſephus 

gives us no account of this whole matter in his antiquities ; 

but we find it mentioned in the Latin edition, which Rufinus 

publiſhed; of his ſecond book againſt Apion; as for the 

Greek original, it is there wanting. According to Rufjinus's 

verſion, this miraculous deliverance was effected in the reign 

of Ptolemy Phyſcon, many years after the time in which we 

have placed it agreeable to the hiſtory of the Marcabees; 

where this perſecution, and the deliverance of the Jews is 

related at length, as happening in the reign of Ptolemy Philo- 

pator, immediately on his return from Syria, after the fa- 

mous victory gained by him at Raphia over Antiochus, of 

which we have ſpoke elſewhere '. 219 | . 
Asour this time, the ninth year of Philapator's reign, The Ro- 

the Romans ſent MH. Atilius and MH. Acilius to Alexandria, mans ſend 

to renew their ancient friendſhip and alliance with Egypt ; an embaſſy 


for they were then ingaged in a war with Carthage. The to Philop- - 


embaſſadors carried as a preſent to the king a purple tunic tor 
and an ivory chair, and to the queen a purple robe finely 2 1 
embroidered with a ſcarf of the fame colour. This queen lod 


is called by Juſtin Eurydice, by Livy in this place Cleopatra ky 2 85 


and by Polybius ! and the author of the third book of the Chrit; 
Maccabees, Arſinoe. Not long after this embaſſy, Decius Magi- 208. 


nus, an illuſtrious Capuun, greatly attached to the intereſt of x 


Rome, being ſeized by Hannibal, and put on board a veſſel 
in order to be conveyed to Carthage, was by a ſtorm driven 

into the port of Cyrene, a city belonging to the king of Egypt, 

and there by Philopator's order was taken out of the hands of 
his enemies, conducted to Alexandria, and kindly received 


8 iS Maccas. 1. iii. 3 3, 4, 5. i vide Vol. VIII. p. 429. 
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1 bim having been barren for ſeveral years, brough 
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by the king, who gave him leave to return either to Capua 
or Rome ; but he choſe to continue in Egypt, where he 
lived under the protection of his deliverer ®. Ptolemy 
willingly embraced this opportunity of ovliging the Ro- 
mans; and, by protecting their friend, teſtified his gra - 
titude ſor the preſents they had ſent to him and his queen. 
Arſinoe, who was both wife and ſiſter to Ptolemy, after 
t him at laſt a 
ſon, who was furnamed Epiphanes or the illuſtrious, and 
ſucceeded his father when but five of age. His birth 
occaſioned great rejoicings all over Egypt, and the neigbouring 
provinces ſubject to that crown. Moſt perſons of diſtinction 
in Syria and Phænics went up to Alexandria to congratulate 
the king on that occaſion, and among the reſt Hyrcanus the 
ſon of Joſeph, the king's receiver general, of whoſe tran- 
factions at the court of Egypt we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
in the hiſtory of the Jews. . But, in the mean time, the king, 
purſuing his old courſe of life, gave himſelf up to riots, plea- 
ſures, and exceſſes of every kind. Drinking, gaming, and 
laſciviouſneis, were the whole employments of his life. So- 
ſibius, an old and crafty miniſter, who had ſerved under 
three kings, managed the affairs of ſtate, in which by his 
long experience he was thoroughly verſed, not indeed in the 
manner he deſired, but as the favourites would permit him; 
for he was ſubſervient to the king and his worthleſs. favourites 
in all their vileſt deſigns. While things were thus manag- 
ed, Arſinoe was little regarded by the king, his miniſter, 
and the other courtiers ; which ſhe not being able to 
bea:, ſpared neither her clamours not complaints on all 
occations, which niuch- offending, the king, and thoſe who 
governed him, orders were given to Seſibius to rid them 
of her. The wicked miniſter complied with their requeſt, 
employing for that purpoſe one Philammon, who had been 
uſed to ſuch cruel and batbarous aſſaſſinations . She had 
ſhewed on all occaſions an extraordinary affection for her 
huſbandz accompanied him in his wars with Antiochus king 
of Syria, and not only encouraged his foldiers before the fa- 
mous battle of Raphia, but continued by him the whole 
time of the engagement, expoſing herſelf to the ſame dan- 
gers o. Upon her death the king fell in love with one Aga- 
thaclea, a woman of mean extraction, and was entirely go- 
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verned by her, by her brother Agatbacles, who was ſubſervi- 
ent to his unnatural luſt, and by their mother Oænanthe. 
Theſe diſpoſed of all the civil as well as military employments, 
which of courſe were filled with their creatures and favourites; 
infomuch, that the king himſelf, who was entirely in their 
hands, had no power at all, being only their tool and pro- 
perty ?. The murder of Ar finde and ſeveral other actions 
ot the ſame nature provoked the people to ſuch a degree 
_ againſt Seſbius, that they obliged the king to diſmiſs him from Obliged to 
his ſervice, and raiſe to the office of prime miniſter one #//* bir 
Tlepolemus, a young man of quality, who had ſignalized Pe 
himſelf in the army, and was atthat time the king's treaſurer. * 
To him Sofibius reſigned the king's ſeal, which was the 
badge of his office, and by virtue thereof Tlepolemus 
governed all the affairs of the kingdom ſo long as 
the king lived. But in that ſhort time he ſufficiently 
ſhewed, that he was no-ways equal to that charge, he having 
neither the experience, craft, nor application of his prede- 
or 1. | 
| Ptolemy, having by his continued debaucheries and intem- The death 
perance .wore out a very ſtrong conſtitution, died in the ofPtolemy 
flower of his age, as it often happens to thoſe who indulge Philopa- 
themſelves, like him, without reſtraint in all manner of plea- tor. 
ſures. He was about twenty when he came to the crown, 
and reigned only ſeventeen years. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Ptolemy Epipbanes, a child of five Fears old . As the 
only perſons preſent when the king expired were Agathecles, 
his ſiſter, and their creatures, they concealed his death as 
long as they could, and, in the mean time, carried off all 
the money, jewels, and other valuable effects in the palace 
they could lay their hands on. At the ſame time they formed 
a project for maintaining the authority they had enjoyed under 
the deceaſed king, by uſurping the regency during the mino- 
rity of his ſucceſſor. They vainly imagined, that they 
might carry this point, if they could but take off Tlepolemus, 
who had ſucceeded Seſibius in the miniſtry ; and accordingly 
they concerted meaſures for putting him out of the way. 
When they thought proper to acquaint the public with the 
| king's death, they ſummoned a general council of the Mace- 
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donians, that is, of thoſe Alexandrians who were of the Ma- 
cedonian race. When they were met, Agathocles and Aga- 


thoclea appeared in the council; the former, holding the 


young king in his arms, and ſhedding abundance of tears, 
implored the protection of the Macedonians, telling them, 
that the late king, when at the point of death, had commit- 
ted the young prince to the care of Agatheclea, and recom- 
mended him to the fidelity of his Macedonian ſubjects ; and 
therefore he recurred, with great confidence, to them againſt 


Tlepolemus,: who, as he was informed by unexceptionable 
| witneſſes, intended to ſeize the crown for himſelf. He ima- 
gined, that this weak artifice avould have ſtirred up the Ha- 


ce lonians againſt Tlipolemus, on whoſe death he might have ea- 


Hi: favcu- ſily eſtabliſbed himſelf in the regency. But, the malice of 
rites put 1a this Contrivance being too glaring, the people, inſtead of fal- 


&ea!h 


Clieom. 


ling upon Tlepolemus, vowed the utter ruin of him, his ſiſter, 
and all their creatures. For, on this occaſion, the memory 
of all their paſt crimes and miſdemeanours being revived, the 
people cf Alexandria roſe in a general tumult againſt them; 


and having firſt taken from them the young king, and placed 


him on the throne in the hippodrome, they brought before 


him Agathocles, Agathoclea, and their mother Oenanthe, and 


cauſed them there, as by the king's order, to be pur to death 
in his preſence. Their dead bodies were dragged through all 
the ſtreets of Alexandria, and tore in pieces by the incenſed 


multitude. The other ſiſters, relations, and creatures of 4- 
gathocles, met with the ſame treatment, every one of them 


being cut off by the people, whom they had oppreſſed and 
abuſed. at bw ; 

 Philamman, who had been employed to murder queen Ar- 
ſinoe, being returned from Cyrene to Alexandria about three 
days before this tumult broke out, the women, who had at- 


tended on that unhappy princeſs, no ſooner heard of his ar- 


rival, but, laying hold of the opportunity which the diſtrac- 
tions of the city gave them, they reſolved. to revenge their 
miſtreſs's death; and accordingly, breaking into his houſe, 
they killed him with ſtones and clubs, a death which he well 


deſerved, for becoming the inſtrument of ſuch a wicked and 
dieteſtable murder, M * 


THE guardianſhip of the young king was, for the preſent, 
committed to Seſibius, the ſon of that Seſibius who had been 
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prime miniſter during the three laſt reigns. Whether he was 
ſtill living or no, is no-where ſaid ; but it is certain, that he 
lived to a very great age, having, for the ſpace of three ſcore 
years been at the helm, and governed Egypt, we may ſay, 
with an abfolute ſway ; and for this reaſon he was ſurnamed 
Polychronss, or the long liver. He was as crafty and as wick- 
ed a miniſter as ever any prince employed in the adminiftra- 
tion of public affairs, He did not ſcruple to commit the 
blackeſt crimes, when they were any ways conducive to the 
ends he propoſed. Polybius imputes to him the murder of 
Lyſimachus the ſon of Ptolemy; of Arſinoe the daughter of 
Lyſimachus; of Magas the king's brother; of Berenice the 
king's mother; of Cleomenes king of Sparta; and Jaſtly of 
queen Ar/inoe*. It is ſurprizing that this old Egyptian poli- 
tician, after having behaved with ſo much haughtineſs and 
cruelty in his adminiſtration for ſuch a number of years, 
ſhould at laſt be ſuffered to retire unmoleſted, and end his 
days in peace. There are very few inſtances of this nature 
to be met with in hiſtory, moſt miniſters, who acted on his 
principles, having fallen at laſt victims, either to the juſt re- 
ſentment of the princes themſelves, whom they pretended to 
ſerve, or of the people, whom they oppreſſed. 


Ptolemy Philopator was, without all doubt, one of the moſt Cie 
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wicked and debauched princes that ever ſwayed a ſcepter ; of Ptole- 
for he began his reign with the murder of his mother Bere- my Philo- 
nice and his brother Magas, and cloſed it with that of his pator. 


ſiſter and wife Ar inge. He minded nothing from the time 
he aſcended the throne to his death, but his pleaſures and di- 
verſions, wallowing in all ſorts of vices, and taking moſt 
pleaſure in ſuch as were moſt repugnant to nature. His fa- 
vourites, catamites, and the many lewd women, with whom 
he ſpent his whole time, governed both him and the kingdom, 
diſpoſing of all the employments civil and military to perſons 
of their own ſtamp, and conſequently no ways equal to them. 
However, he was not without ſome virtues ; witneſs his li- 
berality towards the Rhodians, after the famous earthquake, 
which threw down their coloſſus, their arſenal, and great part 
of their walls, to the repairing of which he contributed more ge- 
nerouſly than any prince of his age ; for, upon the firſt appli- 


cation made to him in their behalf, he ſent them three hun- 
dred talents of ſilver, a million of artabes or buſhels of wheat, 
materials for building of twenty quinqueremes and the like 
number of triremes, three thouſand talents for the rebuilding 
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of the coloſſus, an hundred architects, and three hundred and 
fifty artificers, promiſing to pay annually fourteen talents for 
their ſubſiſtence ſo long as the Rhodians wanted them. Be- 
ſides, he gave them ten thouſand artabes of corn for their ſa- 
crifices, and twenty thouſand for the ſervice of their fleet». 
Atheneus tells us, that he was an encourager of learning, 
and, when ſober, took pleaſure in converſing with one Se- 
pbærus an eminent philoſopher. The ſame author adds, that 
he built a magnificent temple in honour of Hemer, placin 
in it the ſtatue of that great poet, and round his ſtatue the 


figures of the ſeveral cities that claimed him w. Ptolemy, the 


ſon of Ageſarchus, a native of Megalopelis, wrote the hiſtory 
of this prince's reign*; which, had it reached our times, 


would enable us to give a more particular and diſtin account 
of his actions. 


He was ſucceeded, as we have related above, by his ſon, 


Puglemy Epiphanes, a child of five years old. During his mi- 


nority Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, entering into an 


alliance with Philip of Macedon, made himſelf maſter of Pa- 


eine and Cle: Syria; but was ſoqn diſpoſſeſſed of them a- 


gain by Ariſtomenes, the prime miniſter of Egypt, as we have 
related in the hiſtory of Syria I; where the reader will find a 


particular account of the troubles which diſturbed the begin- 


ning of his reign, and were occaſioned partly by the ambi- 
tion of Antiochus, and partly by the treachery of 'Scopas the 


a E˖tolian, who was commander in chief of Prolemy's torces. 
In the third year of his reign the Romans, as 7aftin* and Li- 
Pmbaſſ of Ty inform us, ſent three deputies to him, viz. Caius Clau- 


the Ko- 
mans 10 


dius Nero, Marcus Emilius Lepidus, and Publius Sempronius 
Tuditanus, to notify to the court of Egypt the victory which 


Proiemy. they had gained over Hannibal, and the treaty of peace con- 


cluded between Rome and Carthage; to thank him for his 
inviolable attachment to the republic, at a time when the 
neighbouring nations had in a cowardly manner deſerted her ; 


and laſtly, to exhort him always to continue this good un- 
derſtanding with the Romans, in Cafe Philip ſhould oblige 


them to carry the war into Macedon. The Egyptian lords, 
who were guzrdians to the young king, encouraged by this 
embaſſy, thought they could not better ſecure the life of 


their prince, than by putting him and his kingdom under the 
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protection of the Roman ſenate; which they did accordingly, 
ſending a'folemn embaſſy to Rome. for that purpoſe. Ihe 
ſenate comphed- with their requeſt, and ſent H. Lepidus to 
take upon him the guardianſhip, which he, after a ſhort ſtay 
in Egypt, conferred upon Ar:ftomenes, by birth an Acarna- 
nan, but an experienced miniſter of that court, and tho- 
roughly acquainted with the affairs of Egypt. He undertook 
the charge, and himſelf in it with great prudence 
and fidelity b. In the beginning of his adminiftration, being Offers the 
informed of the ravages Philip had committed in Attica, and Romans 
of the motion of the Macedonian troops to lay ſiege to A. </i/ance 
thens, he adviſed his royal pupil to ſend an embaſly to the at, 
g them, that he was ready to deliver Athens Philip. 

r that threatened her, provided it were agree · 
able to the Dias. This act of ſubmiſſion from ſo powerful 
2 king wes highly acceptab'e- to the ſenate, who returned 
thanks to Ptolemy for the reſpect he had ſhewn them, and 
gave the embaſſadors the —— anſwer ; that Rome was 
reſolved to aſſiſt the Greets againſt Philip, that ſhe would 
give Ptolemy notice when ſhe wanted his aſſiſtance, and was 
fully convinced of their maſter's fidelity and affection . A- 
riffoments in like manner took care to renew the antient al- 
hance between the crown of Egypt and the republic of Achaia, 
on which occafion Lycorte:, the father of Polybius the hiſto- 
| riari, and two others, were ſent by the Shoes confederacy 
into Egypt to ſign the treaty d. 
Is the mean time the king, having attained to the fourrcnth 
year of his age, his enthrogization, called by the Alexandrians 
Anaclateria, was celebrated with great pomp and magnifi- | 
cence, and the adminiſtration of affairs put into his hands; 
for at that age the kings of Egypt were, according to the cuſ- 

tom of the country, declared to be out of their minority. So 
— as Ar:i/tomenes was at the helm, matters were managed 
in ſueh manner as gained the king an univerſal applauſe and 
approbation; for he followed in all things the advice of that 
prudent and experienced miniſter. But as ſoon as he became 
his own maſter, the flattery of his worthleſs courtiers prevail- 3 
ing over the wiſe counſels of ſo able and faithful a ſervant, 
the kingdom ſuffered great calamities, and the remaining part 
of his reign was rendered infamous. Ariſtomenes did not Pats Arif. 
ceaſe to give him good advice, and intreat him to conduct tomenes 
himfelf in a manner more worthy of his exalted ſtation ; but ,, Aab. 
the young prince, n himſelf into all the vices which 
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had rendered his father's name and reign ſo odious, inſtead of 


hearkening to his, wholeſome admonitions, ordered him to 
be put to death for the liberty be had taken. Having thus 


got rid of ſo troubleſome a cenſor, he abandoned himſelf to 


exceſſes and diſorders of all kinds, following no other guides, 
in the adminiſtration of affairs, but his wild paſſions, and ex- 
erciſing a moſt cruel tyranny over his ſubjects*. The Ezyp- 


tians, not being able to bear the grievances they ſuffered un- 


der his arbitrary adminiſtration, began to cabal againſt him; 
and, being headed by many perſons of the firſt quality, en- 
tered into a conſpiracy with a deſign to depoſe him, which 
they were very near putting in execution f. To extricate 
himſelf out of theſe difficulties, he appointed Polycrates his 
prime miniſter, who was a man of great abilities and expe- 


rience in affairs both of peace and war; for he had command- 


ed in quality of general under his father in the famous battle 
of Raphia, and, on that occaſion, greatly contributed to the 
ſignal victory which was there gained. He had been after- 
wards made governor of Cyprus, and, happening to come 
from thence to Alexandria, when the conſpiracy of Scopas * 
broke out, he had a great ſhare in the ſuppreſſing of. it h. 
By his means Ptolemy having got the better of the rebels, ob- 
liged their leaders, who were the chief lords of the country, 


to capitulate, and ſubmit upon certain conditions. But, 


having got them into his power, he forfeited his promiſe ; 
and, after treating them in the moſt cruel manner, cauſed 
them all to be put to death. This treacherous conduct in- 
volved him in new difficulties, from which he was again de- 
livered by the wiſdom of his faithful miniſter Polycrates i. 


He maintained, during the whole time of his reign, a ſtrict 


friendſhip with the Romans. For Livy tells us k, that he offer- 


ed the Romans a thouſand pounds weight of gold, and twenty 


thouſand of ſilver, to carry on the war againſt Antiochus king of 
Syria, whoſe daughter Cleopatra he had married; nay, after An- 
tiochus was by the arms of the republic driven out of Europe, he 
ſent an embaſſy to Rome to congratulate the ſenate on the de- 


liverance of Greece and the flight of Antiochus, and to offer 


them, in his name and in that of his queen Cleopatra, what 


ſhips, money, or proviſions they wanted to purſue the war 
with the king of Syria '. Ptolemy hated Antiochus on ac- 
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count of the diſturbances he had raiſed and fomented in his 
kingdom, and Cleopatra in all likelihood was ſhocked at his 
treachery and cruelty ; for he is ſaid to have married her to 
Ptolemy with no other view but to get rid of him by her means, 
and have Egypt delivered into his hands. But the virtuous 
young queen, inviolably attached to her duty, joined with 
Ptolemy againſt Antiochus, and preferred conjugal affection to 
the ties of blood w. 

Ptolemy in like manner cultivated with great care the 
friendſhip of the Achæan republic; for in the end of his reign 
he ſent embaſſadors to them, inviting the confederacy to join 
with him in an offenſive and defenſive league, and promiſing 
them fix thouſand ſhields, two hundred talents of braſs, and 
ten ſhips of fifty oars rigged and equipt. His offer was accepted, 


and embaſſadors were appointed, viz. Lycortas with his ſon Ard of the 


Polybius and young Aratus, to renew the alliance, and bring Achæans. 
the ten ſhips into Peloponneſus u. But while they were pre- 
paring to (et out, news was brought of the death of Ptole- 


Tas prince, having reduced his rebellious ſubjects at 
home, as has been already related, was preparing to make 
war abroad upon Seleucus king of Sia. But, as his finan- 
ces were exhanſted, one of his chief officers aſked him, by 
what means he would raiſe money to carry on the war which 
he was ready to imbarque in. The king replied, that His 
friends were his treaſure; which anſwer being ſpread abroad 
among his officers and the chief men about him, they infer- 
red from thence, that he deſigned to purſue the war with 


their fortunes and eſtates. To prevent therefore this evil, I poiſoned. 


which made a ſtronger impreſſion upon them than any mis- 

fortune which could befal their country, they cauſed poiſon 

to be given to the king, which put an end to his project and 

life, in the twenty fourth year of his reign and twenty ninth 

of his age o. Cato, as quoted by Priſcian the grammarian, 
commends him as an excellent and bountiful prince; and ſuch 

he was, ſo long as he followed the counſels of Ari/tomenes ; 

but after he had cauſed him to be poiſoned, he abandoned , 
himſelf to all manner of wickedneſs and debauchery. He left 822 
two ſons, both under age, viz. Ptolemy Philometor and Pto- = ng — 
lemy Phyſcon, and one daughter by name Cleopatra. Ptolemy ye 


Philometor, who was but tix years old, ſucceeded his father the Flood, 


under the guardianſhip of his mother Cleypatra, who for the 2823. 
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ſpace of eight years governed the kingdom of Egypt with 
great prudence and moderation. Upon her death the regency 
fell to Lenneus, a nobleman of great diſtinction in that coun- 
try, and to Eulæus an eunuch, wha was charged with the 
care of the young king's education. Theſe no ſooner entered 
on the adminiſtration, but they demanded Cezle-Syria and Pa- 


leſtine of Antiochus Epiphanes, who at that time reigned in 


Syria.” Theſe provinces had always been in the poſſeſſion of 
the kings of Egypt from the time of Ptolemy the firſt, till 
Autio-hus the Great wreſted them out of the hands of Ptole- 
my Epiphanes ; and by this title alone Antiochus Epriphanes 
now held them. However, this demand occaſioned a war 
between the two crowns, the particulars whereof we have re- 
and the lated elſewh-re at length ?, and therefore ſhall not repeat in 
king of this place. Philometor having in the courſe of this war, either 
Syria, Of his own accord delivered himſelf up to Antiochus, or, as 

others will have it, been taken priſoner by that prince, the 

Alexandrians, looking upon him as loſt, raiſed his younger 
His bro. brother to the throne, who from that time took the name of 
ther Phyſ. Ptolemy Euergetes the ſecond, which was afterwards changed 


con raiſed into that of Phyſcon, or the great bellied, by reaſon of the 
to the prominent belly which by his luxury and gluttony he acquired. 
crown. On his aſcending the throne Cineas and Cumanus were appoint- 


ed to ſerve him in quality of prime miniſters, and charged 

with the care of reſtoring the kingdom to its former ſplendor, 

and flouriſhing condition 4. But Antiochus Epiphanes, return- 

ing ſoon after into Egypt, drove Phyſcon from the throne, 

and reſtored the whole kingdom, except the city of Peluſium, 

to Philometor. His deſign was to kindle a war between the 

two brothers, and ſeize the kingdom for himſelf, after they 

had waſted their ſtrength by their domeſtic feuds. With this 

view he retained Peluſium, that having this city, which was 

the key of Egypt, in his hands, he might re-enter that coun- 

try at his pleaſure. But Ph:lometor, being well appriſed of 

his deſign, invited his brother Phyſcon to an accommodation, 

which was happily effected by the mediation of Clespatra 

The two their ſiſter. In virtue of this agreement both brothers were 
brothers to reign jointly, and oppoſe, to the utmoſt of their power, 


5. Aatiochus invaded Egypt at the head of a mighty army; but 
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was obliged by the Romans to leave that country in the man- 
ner we have related in the hiſtory of Syria f. 


Tux two brothers, being by the retreat of Autiochus freed 


from all apprehenſion of a foreign enemy, began to quarrel 
with each other ; and the diviſions between them roſe to ſuch 
a height, that the Roman ſenate wrote to their embaſſadors 
Cneius Oftavius, Spurius Lucretius, and Lucius Aurelius, 
whom they had ſent a little before into Syria, injoining them 


to proceed from thence to Alexandria, and uſe their utmoſt Philome- 


ud, 


endeavours to reconcile the two kings. But before the em- tor. dri 
baſſadors reached Egypt, Phyſcon the younger brother had ven out by 
driven Philometor from the throne, and obliged him to quit 5's brother | 
the kingdom. Whereupon embarquing for Tiah, he landed Phyſcon. 


at Brunduſium ; from whence he travelled to Rome on foot, 


meanly dreſſed and with very few attendants. This humble 
appearance he affeCted, in all likelihood, to raiſe the com- 
paſhon of the ſenate. "Demetrius, the fon of  Seleucus Philo- 


pator, late king of Syria, who was then an hoſtage at Rome, 
having had notice of the arrival of Pta/emy in Italy, and of 
the deplorable condition in which this unfortunate prince was 


going to appear in,the metropolis of the world, cauſed an e- 
quipage to be prepared for him ſuitable to his dignity, and 


went out with it himſelf to meet him, that he might appear at 


Nome as a king. He found him at twenty ſix miles diſtance 
from Rome, on foot, and covered with duſt, embraced him, 


put a crown on his head, and begged he would make uſe of 
the royal equipage which he had brought for that purpole. 
| Ptolemy expreſſed his gratitude for the honour and reſpe& the 


Syrian had ſhewn him ; but had his reaſons for not accepting 
the offers of the prince. Nay, he would not even permit 


him to accompany him the reſt of the way; but entered 
Rome on foot, with the ſame mean attendance, and in the 


ſame drefs with which he firſt ſet out on his journey, and 
without any ſtate or ceremony took up his lodging in the 
private houſe of a painter of Alexandria, his ſubject. The ſenate 


was no ſooner informed of his arrival, but they ſent for him, 
and excuſed themſelves for not having received him with thoſe | 


ceremonies which were uſual on ſuch an occaſion, aſſuring 
him, that it was not from any neglect or want of reſpect 
for his perſon, but merely becauſe his coming had been kept 
ſo private, that they had no notice of it till after his arrival. 
After this having deſired him to quit the habit in which he 


came, and to fix a day for an audience of the ſenate, in order 


to lay before them the motives of his journey, he was con- 
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ducted by ſome of the ſenators to lodgings ſuitable to his roy- 
al dignity ; and the quæſtor was ordered to ſupply him, at the 
expence of the public, with all things neceſſary during his 
ſtay at Rome *. 

On the day appointed for his having an audience of the 


ences of the ſenate, he repreſented to the conſcript fathers the injuſtice of 


two Bro- 
thers 


his brother, and the wrong done him fo effectually, that they 


immediately decreed his reſtoration ; and deputed two of 


compoſed by their body, viz. Quintius and Canulcius, to attend him to 


the Ro- 
mans. 


New di- 
putes be- 
{rveen 
them, 


the part allotted him, ſent embaſſadors to Rome, deſiring 


Alexandria, and cauſe their decree to be put in execution. 
They reconducted him accordingly, and on their arrival in 
Egypt ſucceeded in nezotiating an accommodation between 
the two brothers; in viittue of which Phyſcon was put in 


poſſeſſion of Libya and Cyrene, and Philometor of all Egypt 


and the iſland of Cyprus, each of them being declared inde- 
pendent of the other in the dominions allotted them v. The 
treaty of agreement was confirmed with the cuſtomary oatis 
and ſacrifices. But oaths had been long among the generality 
of princes no more than mere ceremonies, by which they 


did not think themſelves. bound in the leaſt. For not long 


after the youngeſt of the two kings, being diſſatisfied with 


that, beſides Libya and Cyrene, the iſland of Cyprus might 


be affigned him. As he could not obtain this of the con- 
ſcript fathers by means of his embaſſadors, he went to Rome 
in perſon to ſolicit the ſenate for it. But Menithyllus of Ala- 


banda, whom Philometor had ſent to plead his cauſe, main- - 


tained it with great zeal and ability. He repreſented to the 


| ſenate, that Phyſcon had had a much greater ſhare than he 


could in reaſon have expected. His brother, ſaid he, has 


« given him Cyrenaica ; and will not this rich maritime 
« country ſatisfy the deſires of a younger brother? Nay, 


« Philometor has done more for Phyſcon ; he has ſaved his 


«« ſuſpeted of parricide, would not | have eſcaped the fury 
ce of the incenſed multitude, had he not been protected by 
«© the king his brother. Beſides, an accommodation was 
« made, conſcript fathers, by your embaſſadors between the 
«« two competitors : it was agreed, that Philometor ſhould 
e reignin Egypt and in the iſland of Cyprus, and that Libya 
«« and Cyrene ſhould be given to Phyſcon with the title of 


ce life. For after the death of ot ave Phyſcon, being 


| ® Dropor. S1cuL. in excerpt. Valeſii, p. 322. Vat. Max. 
I. v. c. 1. FoLys. legat. 113. p. 941. YPg@Lrs, ibid. p. 
943. Epitom. Liv, I. xlvi. Zoxaras, I. ii. NO | 
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« king. This treaty was figned and ratified at the altars, 
« each party binding themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths 
4c to the obſervance of it. But the ambition of Phyſcoz 
« knows no bounds ; he pays no regard to his oath, and 
even deſpiſes your decrees.” The embaſſadors, whom 
Rome. had ſent to negotiate the accommodation between the 
two brothers, being preſent in the ſenate, confirmed the 
truth of all Menithy/lus had advanced. Phyſcon had no- 
thing to anſwer, but that he was forced by tbe neceſſity of 


his affairs at that time to conſent to the propoſal of an ambi- 


tious brother, though greatly to his prejudice. *< It is cer- 
6“ tain, faid he, that I was injured in the diviſion of my fa- 


ce ther's dominions ; and therefore, conſcript fathers, I have 


6 recourſe to your equity. That with me ſhall ſupply the 


cc place of gods and oaths. I ſtill abate of what is due to 


« me in juſtice. All I defire is the iſland of Cyprus, which, 

c though granted, will not put me upon the level with m 

brother. Egypt is a large kingdom, and if Philometer 
* reigns alone there, and in the iſtand of Cyprus too, his 
„ power will become very formidable *. 
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Norfix could be more equitable than the deciſions of T3, Ro- 
the ſenate, when their own intereſt did not interfere and mans ad- 
help to turn the balance. But, as it was for the advantage judge the 
of the republic that the ſtrength of the kingdom of Egypt i//and of 
ſhould * divided, and conſequently leflencd, thoſe * 28 fo 
politicians, without any regard to equity or juſtice, granted Þ hyicon, 


the younger brother what he demanded. Pohbius obſerves 


here, that the Romans were ever careful to improve to their 


own advantage the quarrels and diſputes which aroſe among 
kings and princes, conducting themſelves therein in ſuch 


manner, as to make the contending parties believe that they 


favoured them, while they promoted their own intereſt, 
which they had ſolely in view in all their reſolutions “. This 
alone prompted them to favour Phyſcon, and adjudge to him 
the iſland of Cyprus, as an addition to his ſhare, contrary to 
the treaty of diviſion concluded a little before by their own 


embaſſadors. Demetrius, who was then at Rome, and whoſe 
intereſt it was that Cyprus ſhould not continue ſubject to ſo 


powerful a prince as the king of Egypt, ſupported the de- 
mand of Phyſcon with all his credit. T'wo commiſſioners 
were therefore ſent with th the king of Cyrene, viz. T. Torgua- 
tus, and Cn. Merula, to put him in poſſeſſion of Cyprus. 
. heir orders were to uſe gentle methods, and endeavour by 


5 jegat. 113. p 941, & legat. 117. p. 950. Idem 
ibid 


fair 
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fair means to prevail upon . Philemetor to give up Cyprus to 
his brother, 8 : 
WriLls Phyſcon was at Rome on this occaſion, he had 
often the opportunity of ſeeing Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, who was the pattern of her ſex-and the prodigy of 
her age. The Egyptian, being taken, not ſo much with 
her charms, as with her virtue, ſuperior underſtanding, and 
extraordinay qualifications, cauſed of marriage to 
be made to her. But ſhe, being the daughter of Scipio Af#i- 


eanus, and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had been 


twice conſul and once cenſor, | deſpiſed the offer, think- 

ing it more honourable to be one of the firft matrons of 

Rome, than to reign with Phyſcon in Libya and Cyreng *. 
 Phyſcon ſet out from Rome with the two embaſſadors, and 


arriving in Greece on his way to Cyprus, he there raifed a 


great number of mercenaries, with a deſign to fail forthwith 
to Cyprus and poſſeſs himfelf by force of that iſland. But 
the embaſſaJors having acquainted him that they were injoin- 
ed by the ſenate to uſe gentle methods, and procure him the 


poſſeſſion of the iſland by way of treaty with his brother, 


and not by dint of arms, at their requeſt he diſmiſſed. his 
forces, and with Merula returned to Libya, while Torgua- 
tus purſued his journey to Alexandria. The deſign of the 


embaſſadors was to bring the two brothers to an interview 


on the frontiers of their dominions, and there to ſettle mat- 
ters between them in an amicable manner, agreeable to the 
inſtructions of the ſenate. But Torguatus, on his arrival at 


the court of Alexandria, found Philometor no ways inclined 
to comply with the decree of the ſenate. He urged the late 


agreement made between him and his brother, by Quintius 
and Canuleius the former embaſſadors; in virtue of Which 


Cyprus having been allotted to him, he thought it., very 
ſtrange, that it ſhould, contrary to the articles of that treaty. - 
be now taken from him and given to his brother. However, 


de did not abſolutely refuſe to yield to the orders of the fr 


nate, but ſhewing himſelf inclined to grant ſome things,” and 


_ objecting againſt others, he ſpun out the time without com- 


ing to any determination 2. In the mean time Phyſcon, who 
waited at Apis in Libya, as had been agreed on, to hear the 


reſult of Torquatus's negotiations, receiving no intelligence 
from him, fent Merula alſo to Alexandria, hoping that both 
the embaſſadors might prevail upon Ptolemy to comply with 

the expreſs orders of their republic. But Philometor ſtill 


: Plut. in Tiber. Gracch. Pol v. legat. 113. p 942. 
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obſerved the ſame conduct, treating the embaſſadors with Philome- 
great kindneſs, flattering them with fair words, and enter- tor refuſe: 
taining them at a great charge for forty days together, with- #9 /«bmit 
out ever giving them any poſitive anſwer. At length, when“ the de. 
he found that they would be put off no longer, he plainly 7 of the 
declared that he was reſolved to ſtand to the firſt treaty, and ſenate. 
would hearken to no other d. With this anſwer Merula re- 
turned to Phyſcon, and Torquatus to Rome. 

In che mean time the Cyreneans being informed of the ill 
conduct of Phyſcon during his ſhort reign at Alexandria, con- 
ceived fo ſtrong an averſion againſt him, that they reſolved to 
keep him out of their country by force of arms. It was not 
doubted, but Philometor forented under- hand theſe diſtur- 
bances in order to find his brother employment at heme, and 
thereby divert him from raiſing new commotions in Egypt oh, Cyre- 


or Cyprus. Phyſcon, being informed of theſe troubles, and neans riſe. 


at the ſame time receiving intelligence that the Cyrenears up in arms 
were already in the field, laid aſide all thoughts of Cyprus, againft 
and leaving Apis where his fleet lay in harbour, he haſtened Phyſcoa. 

to Cyrene with all his forces, but was on his arrival overthrown 

by the rebels. Hereupon being involved in great difficulties, 

he reſolved to ſend two embaſſadors to Rome, there to renew 

his complaints againſt his brother, not daring to go thither in 

perſon, till ſuch time as the troubles raiſed at Cyrene were 

The embaſſadors, ſetting out with Torguatus and 

Merula, arrived ſafe at Rome, where, after a long debate 

between them and Menithyllus, whom Philometsr had ſent 

back to Rome, on this occaſion, the ſenate not only declared 
in favour of Phyſcon, but to expreſs their reſentment againſt 

- Philameter for not ſubmitting to their decree, renounced all 
friendſhip and alliance with him, and ordered his embaſſa- 

bs ker leave the city in five days. Two embaſſadors were 
immediately* diſpatched to Cyrene, to acquaint Phyſcon with 

ie reſolution of the Roman ſenatce. | „ 
 Phyſcon, having at laſt got the better of his rebellious ſub- 


4A conſpir- 


Jects, eſtabliſhed himſelf in Cyrene; but bis wicked and vi- a:y formed. 
cious conduct ſoon eſtranged the minds of the Cyreneans from againft 


' their new king to ſuch a degree, that ſome of them entering Su. 
into a conſpiracy againſt him, fell upon him one night as he 
was returning to-his palace, wounded him in ſeveral places, 

va left him for dead on the ſpot. This he laid to the 


dor vn. legat. 116 p 950. Pot v. legat 11, 117. p. 
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charge of his brother Philometor, and as ſoon as he was re- 
covered returned to Rome to make his complaints to the ſe- 
nate, and ſhew them the ſcars of his wounds, accuſing him 


8 having employed the aſſaſſins, from whom he, had received 


them 4. Though Philometor was known to be a prince of a 


moſt mild and humane diſpoſition, and of all men living the 


Phyſcon 
defeated, 


and taken 


moſt unlikely to have given countenance to fo black an at- 
tempt, yet the ſenate, being offended at his refuſing to fub- 


mit to the regulations they had made with reſpect to the ifland 


of Cyprus, hearkened to this falſe accuſation, and carried their 
prejudice againſt him to ſuch a height, that they would not 
fo much as hear what his embaſſadors had to fay in confuta- 
tion of the charge, but ordered them forthwith to depart the 
city. At the ſame time they appointed five commiſſioners to 
conduct Phyſcon into Cyprus, and put him in poſſeſſion of 
that iſland, injoining all ther allies in thoſe parts to furniſh 
him with forces for that purpoſe © 


Phyſcon, having by this means got together an army, which 


ſeemed to him ſufficient for the execution of his deſign, landed 
in Cyprus ; but being there encountered by Philometor in per- 


 priforer by ſon, his forces were put to flight, and he obliged to ſhut him- 


his brother ſelf upin Lapitho, a city in that iſland, where he was cloſely 


Philome. 
tor. whe 
generouſly. 
pardons 
bim. 


him, but reſtored to him Libya and Cyrene, adding ſome 


 Archias governor of the iſland of Cyprus. But he ſoon af- 


beſieged, and at length taken and delivered up to Philometor, 
whom he had fo highly provoked. Every one expected he 
would have treated him with the ſeverity he well deſerved ; 
but the prince gave on this occafion a ſignal proof of his good 
nature and truly generous temper; for he not only forgave 


other territories in lieu of the iſland of Cyprus, and pro- 
miſing him his daughter in marriage f. Thus an end was 
put to the war between the two brothers, the Romans be- 
ing aſhamed to oppoſe any longer a prince, whoſe clemency 
had gained him the affection of all the neighbouring na- 
tions. | 

Philometor on his return to Alexandria appointed one 


ter the king's departure agreed with Demetrius king of Syria 
to betray the iſland to him for five hundred talents. The 
treachery was diicovered, before it took effect, and the 
traitor, to avoid the puniſhment which he deſerved, laid vio- 
icnc hands on himſelf. Archias had formerly ſervad Ptole- 


àIdem legat. 132. p. 961. pol vn legat. 133. & in ex- 
corpt. Valet, p. 197. Pol v in excerpt. Valefii, p. 197. 
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my with great fidelity, and even attended him to Nome, 
when he was driven out of his kingdom, and forced to im- 
plore the aſſiſtance of the ſenate in his diſtreſs. But as he 
was of a covetous temper, his fidelity was not proof againſt 
money ; and therefore offered to betray his truſt for the a- 
bovementioned ſum, and loſt his life by the bargain s. Pto- 
lemy, being diſguſted with Demetrius for this attempt upon 
| Cyprus, joined Attalus king of Pergamus and Ariarathes king 


of Cappadocia, in ſetting up a pretender to his crown, and 
ſupporting him with all the ſtrength of his kingdom, as we 


have related at length in the hiſtory of Syria b. This was 
Alexander Balas, to whom he even gave his daughter Cleo- 
patra in marriage, after he had placed him on the throne of 


Syria. But he; notwithſtanding theſe and many other fa- 
vours, being ſuſpected of having entered into a plot againſt Philom 
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eath 


his benefactor, Ptolemy, highly provoked at his ingratitude, tor. 


became his greateſt enemy, and marching againſt him routed 
his army in the neighbourhood of Antioch, but died a few 
days after of the wounds he received in the engagement; as 


ve have related elſewhere '. He was, without all doubt, an u, a. 


excellent prince, and is by all the profane hiſtorians highly ,,z-. 


commended on account of his clemency and good nature. 
Polybius, who was his contemporary, gives him this charac- 
ter ; he was, ſays that hiſtorian; an enemy to all kind of 
_ cruelty and oppreſſion, averſe from ſpilling the blood of his 


ſubjects, and ſo much inclined to mercy, that during the 


whole time of his long reign he put none of his nobles, nor 


even of the citizens of Alexandria; to death, though ſome of 


them well deſerved it. Though his brother, continues the 
ſame writer, had provoked him to the higheſt degree, and 


committed ſuch crimes as to others would have ſeemed un- 
pardonable, yet he not only forgave him, but treated him with 
the affection of a kind brother *; Tis true, that in the be- 
ginning of his reign he was looked upon, as Juſtin informs 


us!, as 4 very mean-ſpirited prince, keeping, while in the 
army, at as great a diftance from all danger as he was able, 


and aftewrards ſubmitting in a ſhameful manner to the will 


of Antiothus Epiphanes king of Syria, by whom he ſuffered 


himſelf to be deprived of a rich and powerful kingdom without 


attempting to recover it. 
owing to his want of natural courage or capacity, for he aſter- 


s Pol v B. in excerpt. Val. p. 170. u vide Vol. viii. p. 698. 
i Vide Vol. viii. p. 608. * PoLYB, in excerpt. Val. p. 191. 
Jusrix. I. XXxiv. c. 2. | | 
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But this mean behaviour was not 
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wards gave many inſtances of both, as we have ſeen; but to 
his effeminate education. For the eunuch Ezleus, who had 
the care of his education, and was at the ſame time one of 
his prime miniſters, endeavoured to corrupt him with all 
manner of luxury, in order to render him unfit for govern- 
ing, and by that means keep the power in his own hands. 

He took the name of Philometor to teſtify his gratitude to his 
mother Cleopatra, for her prudent and careful adminiſtration 
during his minority. He allowed the Jews to build a temple. 
in Egypt like that of Feru/alem, being induced thereunto by 
Onias, who was in high tavour both with him and his queen 
Cleopatra w. Ariſtobulus an Alexandrian Few, and a Peripa- 
tetic philoſopher of great note, is ſaid to have been Ptolemy's 
preceptor, and to have dedicated to him a comment, which 
he wrote on the five books of Moſes a. The author of the 
hiſtory of the Maccabees, in his account of the troubles of 
Syria, repreſents Ptolemy as an ambitious and perfidious 


prince, trampling under his feet the moſt ſacred laws of 


juſtice and nature, to raiſe himſelf on the ruins of his ſon-in- 
law Alexander Balas ;- which no-ways agrees with the cha- 
racer given him by Jaſephus, Polybius, and other profane 


hiſtorians ®. 


Ptolemy Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, on the death of Philometor her 


Phyicon. hrother and huſband, endeavoured to ſecure the crown for the 
Year of ſon the had by him, being therein ſupported by ſome chief 
* — lords of the kingdom; but others, declaring for Phyſcon the 
Be = _ deceaſed king's brother, ſent embaſſadors to invite him from 
Chriſt, Cyrene, where he then reigned, to Alexandria. | This obliging 
141. Cleopatra to provide for her defence, ſhe had recourſe to 
LYN Onias and Dofitheus, two Fews, who had had the whole 
ns management of affairs during the laſt years of Philometor's 
reign. Theſe with an army of their countrymen haſtened 
to her aſſiſtance. But before hoſtilities were committed on 
either ſide, matters were compromiſed by the interpoſition 
of Thermus, a Roman embaſſador at that time in Alexandria, 
Aarries on the following terms; viz. that Phy/con ſhould marry Cles- 
Cleopa- patra, and reign jointly with her during his life, but at the 
tra, and ſame time declare her ſon by Philometor next heir ta the 
on the day 
F the nuy- = © We | ' "RM n . 
* 3 con could not but look with jealouſy on the young prince, 
dars her 


fon: 


c. 12. & Clem. AL:xan. Strom. l. i © Vide Vol. viii. p. 610. 
r Jos N. I. ii. contra Apion. p. 1064 Jos r ix. I. xxxvili. c. * 
| his 
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crown xk. To theſe terms both parties agreed; but as Phy/- 
whoſe birth intitled him to the crewn, he murdered him in 


m ſos PH. contra Apion l. ii. „ Eusz B. Prep. Evang. 1, xiii. | 
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his mother's arms on the very day of the nuptials, This 
prince, as we have obſerved aboye, was commonly cal- 
led Phyſcon. by reaſon of his prominent belly; but the 
name which he aſſumed was Euergetes, that is, the benefac- 


or the evil-deer, a ſurname to which he had the juſteſt title; 
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tor; this the Alexangrians changed into that of Kakergetes, 


for he was the moſt cruel, wicked, and likewiſe the moſt vile 


and deſpicable, of the Ptolemies, who reigned in Egypt. He 
began his reign with the murder of his nephew in the man- 
ner we have related, and. continued fit to the laſt with the 
ſame cruelty and wickedneſs, He was ao ſooner ſeated on 
the throne, than he cauſed all thoſe to be put to death, who 
had ſhewed any concern for the murder of the young prince. 
Tranſported with rage againſt the Fews, for having eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Cleopatra, he treated them more like N. than 


ſubjects. Foſephus tells us, that he condemned all thoſe of 


that nation, who were at Alexandria, to be trod to death by 
elephants, and that by the miraculous interpoſition of heaven 


in their faveur they eſcaped the fury of thoſe animals. But 


that writer places a fact here which happened in the reign of 


Ptolemy Philopator, as is plain from the hiſtory of the Mac- 


cabees. However, it is certain, that this wicked prince made 


putting every day ſome of them to death, either on ground- 
leſs ſuſpicions, or for the ſmalleſt faults; and often for no 


faults at all, but merely to gratify his cruel and inhuman 


temper. Thoſe who had had the greateſt ſhare in the confi - 


dence of his brother Philameter, were ſacrificed the firſt ; and 


next to them moſt of the leading men, who had declared in his 


His eruelty 7 


himſelf the curſe of his people by his unparalleled cruelties ; 


favour againſt Cleopatra; for as they had by their intereſt _ 


placed him on the throne, ſo they might by the ſame, as he 


apprehended, drive him from it; and therefore he reſolved 


to diſpatch his own friends after he had got rid of his bro 


' ther's 1. 


Ix the ſecond year of his reign, queen Cleopatra brought 
him a fon, while he was employed in the performance of cer- 
tain religious ceremonies, practiſed, according to the ſacred 


_ rites of Egypt, by their kings, ſoon after their acceſſion to 


the crown. Phyſcon was tranſported with joy at the birth ot 
2 ſon, whom he deſigned for ſucceſſor, calling him Memphi- 
tis, from the ceremonies which he was diſcharging at the 


time of his birth in the city of Memphis. However, he could 
not forbear his cruel practiſes, even during the public rejoic- 


1 Just ix. ibid, Diopos. SicuL. in excerpt. Valeſii, p. 
359. | 
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ings on account of the young prince's birth ; but cauſed ſome 
chief lords of Cyrene, who attended him into Egypt, to 
be barbarouſly murdered, for having on that occaſion caſt 
ſome reflections on one of his favourite courteſans, by name 
Irene r. On his return to Alexandria, he baniſhed all thoſe 


who had been brought up with his brother Philometor, and, 
without the leaſt provocation, gave his guards, who conſiſt- 


ed of Greek and Aſiatic mercenaries, free liberty to murder 


and plunder the inhabitants of that rich metropolis at their 


pleaſure ; and the cruelties practiſed by thoſe greedy and in- 
human wretches upon this licence, are not to be expreſſed, 
91505 and Atbenæus * tell us, that not only the private 
Houſes, but the ſtreets, and even the temples, ſtreamed daily 


with the hlood of the innocent citizens; which. ſo terrified the 
few Alexandrians, who out- lived theſe repeated maſſacres, 


that ſtealing privately away, they fled into other countries, 
and left their native city in a manner deſolate. Phyſcon 
therefore, that he might not reign over empty houſes, in- 


vited ſtrangers, by his edits diſperſed over the neighbouring 
_ countries, to repeople the place. Upon this invitation great 


multitudes flocking thither, he gave them the habitations of 
thoſe who had fled, and, admitting them to all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of the former citizens, by this 
means re-peopled the city u. As there were among thaſe 
who left Egypt on this occaſion, many grammarians, 
philoſophers, phyſicians, geometricians, and maſters of other 
liberal arts and ſciences, by their means learning was revived 
in Greece, Afia Minor, the iſlands of the Archipelago, and in 


revived in Other places where they ſettled. The wars, which had been 
Greece, Carried on for a long tract of time among the ſucceſſors of 
Aſia Mi- Alexander, had in a manner extinguiſhed learning in thoſe 


nor, &c 


parts; and it would-have been intirely loſt, but for the pro- 
tection and encouragement given to learned men by the Pro- 


l-mies of Egypt. The firſt Ptolemy erected at Alexandria 

muſzum or colleze, as we have related aboye, for the ſup- 
port of thoſe who devoted their time to the ſtudy of the libe- 
ral arts; and, adding to it a great library for their uſe, drew 


by that means moſt of the learned men out of Greece to his 


metropolis. Ptolemy the ſecond, and alſo the third, having 
herein followed the example of their predeceſſor, Alexandria 
became the place where the ſciences flouriſhed, when they 


were quite neglected elſewhere, moſt of the inhabitants of that 
_eity being bred up in the knowledge of ſome ſcience or other. 


7 Diopor. Sicul. ibid. p. 374. (Jos rin. I. xxxviii. c.$. 
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Whence when they were driyen by the cruelty and oppreſſi- 
ons of this wicked tyrant into foreign countries, as they were 
qualified to gain themſelves a maintenance, by teaching in the 
places where they ſettled the particular arts they were {killed - 
in, they erected ſchools for this purpoſe in the countries 
through which they were diſperſed ; and being ſatisfied, by 
reaſon of their poverty, with a ſmall ſalary, great numbers of 
ſcholars flacked to them. By this means the ſeveral branches 
of learning were revived in thoſe eaſtern parts, in the ſame 
manner as they were in latter ages in the weſtern, after the 
taking of Con/lantinopls by the Turks. For that city being 
reduced by the infidels in the year of the chriſtian zra 14.53, 
the learned men, wha lived there and in the other parts of 
Greece, to avoid the cruelty of the Turks, withdrew into Ita- 
ly, where, under the patronage of the Italian princes, eſpe- 
cially of Larenzo de Medicis, they prapagated their books and 
their learning. 3 _ | 
Bu r to return to Alexandria; while foreigners were flock- Three Ro- 
ing from all parts to that metropolis, with a defign to ſettle Man em- 
there, on the encouragement given them by Phy/con, three #2/adors 
Roman embaſſadors landed at that port, viz. Scipio Africanus e a? 
the younger, Spurius Mummius, and L. Metellus. They had 3 
been ſent by their republic to viſit the countries which were 
ſubject to 3 as Greece and Macedon, and thoſe alſo that 
were only in alliance with her; their commiſſion being to 
paſs through Greece and Macedon, and from thence to the 
courts of the princes of Egypt, Syria, Pergamus, Bithynia, 
&c. to obſerve the ſtate of affairs in each kingdom, to com- 
poſe what differences they ſhould find among their kings, and 
to ſettle in all places peace and concord. The report of Sci- 
pio's coming had reached Egypt before him; and upon the 
news of his arrival, the inhabitants repaired to the port in 
great crowds, to fee a man, who had filled the whole world 
with the fame of his exploits. On his landing he had co- 
yered his head with one of the lappets of his gown ; but the 
Alexandrians deſired him to ſhew his face to them, the mul- 
| titude being come on purpoſe to ſee him. Scipio complied 
| immediately with their requeſt; whereupon he was with loud 
acclamations applauded by the numerous crowds ®. The king 
. himſelf went out te meet the embaſſadors; but made ſuch an 
appearance as inſpired them with a contempt for him. He © 
had, ſays Athenzus out of the ſeventh book of Paſſidonius the 
Stoic w, a great head, and a broad face, extremely deformed 
and ſhocking, upon a ſhort ſquat body, with a belly enor- 


* Prov, in Apoph. V Arurx. l. Xl. c. 27. 
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mouſly prominent. His dreſs was agreeable to his vicious dif” 
poſition ; for he wore only a fine ſtuff, which was fo tranſ- 


parent as to leave thoſe parts viſible, which it is the chief end 
of garments to conceal, Scipio and his collegues were ex- 


tremely offended with theſe indecencies, but they had no 
right to reform them. The more conſcious the king was of 
his crimes and wicked adminiſtration, the more reſpect he 


affected to ſhew to the embaſſadars. He entertained them, 


during their ſtay at Alexandria, with all the varieties of the 
moſt ſumptuous viands ; but they, ſcorning that rich fare, as 
prejudicial both to their bodies and minds, touched nothing 
but what was neceſſary in the maſt temperate manner for the 
ſupport of nature. Such was the temperance of the Romans, 
in the times we are now writing of. The king ſhewed them 
in perſon his palace and treaſury, and whatever elſe was worth 


_ = ſeeing at Alexandria. After they had viewed that great me- 


tropolis, and made themſelves well acquainted with the ſtate _ 


of affairs there, they ſailed up the Nile to ſee Memphis and 


the other parts of Egypt. In this progreſs abſerving the great 


number of cities, the vaſt multitudęs of inhabitants, the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, Fc. they concluded, that nothing was want- 


ing to render the kingdom of Egypt one of the moſt powerful 
{tates in the world, but a prince of abilities and application ; 
and theretore were mighty well pleaſed to find a prince on 
the throne intirely deſtitute of every qualification that was ne- 


ceſſary for ſuch an undertaking *. | 


TE embaſſadors no ſooner left Egypt, but Phyſcon began 
to exerciſe the ſame cruelties upon the new inhabitants of 4 
txandria, which had obliged the ancient citizens to abandon 


their country. No day paſſed without ſome fignal inftance 


ol his cruelty and tyranny ; ſuch of the Alexandrians, as were 


poſſeſſed of large eftates, being daily murdered under fome 


pretence or other. We have obſerved above, that he mar- 


Phyſcon 
 &worces 
os filter, 
__ and mar- 
ries bis 
WEE. 


ried Cleopatra, his ſiſter, and his brother's widow, and flew 
her ſon in her arms on the very day of the nuptials. But now 


falling in love with a daughter ihe had by Philometor, who 


was allo called Cleopatra, he firſt raviſhed, and afterwards 


married her, having divorced her mother to make room for 
her. Theſe and many other exceſſes of the like nature ex- 


: aſperated the Alexandrians againſt him to fuch a degree, that 


they wanted only an opportunity of taking up arms, and rid- 


ding themſelves cf à tyrant, who was become the contempt, 


as well as the hatred and deteſtation, of his people. That he 


* JusTIN Dionas ; bas L. ubi ſapra. n Max. "RY 
C. 3. ATHEXN. |. V3. p. #73; | | | 
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kep t the crown on bis head, under ſo general an odium and 
averſion of his ſubjects, was wholly owing to Hieraæ his chief 
miniſter. He was a native of Antioch, and had in the reign 
of Alexander Balas, in a joint commiſſion with Diodotus, 
called afterwards 'Tryphon, governed the city of Antioch, as 
we have related elſewhere. On the turn of affairs, which 


afterwards happened in Syria, he retired into Egypt; and 


there, entering into the ſervice of Ptolemy Phyſcon, was raiſed 
to the chief command of the army, and moreover charged 
with the whole management of the affairs of the kingdom. 
As he was a man of great valour and wiſdom, he took care 


to gain the affections of the ſoldiery, by paying them punctu- 


ally, and to balance, fo far as in him lay, by his good and 
wiſe adminiſtration, the wicked conduct of his maſter ; and 


by this means had the good luck to keep for ſeveral years all 


things quiet in the kingdom, under the moſt contemptible, 
brutal, and cruel tyrant that had ever ſwayed a ſcepter 7. But 
afterwards, Hieras being either dead, or removed from his 
ſtation, the Alexandrians began openly to complain of the 
oppreſſions they groaned under, and throw out threats againſt 
their king in caſe he did hot change his conduct. But PHH 
con, in order to put them out of a condition of attempting 
any thing againſt him, reſolved on a general maſſacre of all 
their young men, in whom the whole ſtrength of the place con- 


ſiſted. Accordingly when they were one day aſſembled in the # general 

gymnaſium or place of their public exerciſes, he cauſed fire ar 

to be ſet to it, ſo that they all periſhed in the flames, or by of all the 

the ſwords of his mercenaries, whom the tyrant had placed young men 
at all the avenues. Hereupon the people, being exaſperated Y Alexan- | 


to the higheſt degree, aſſembled in a tumultuous manner, 


dria. 


and running without any guide, but their rage and deſpair, 


do the king's palace, ſet fire to it, and reduced it to aſhes. But 


he had the good fortune to make his eſcape undiſcovered, 
and to retire to the iſland of Cyprus, with Cleopatra h's wife, 
and Memphitis his fon by his ſiſter Cleopatra. Upon his 
flight the Alexandrians placed on the throne his divorced 


queen and ſiſter; but he, fearing leſt they ſhould beſtow the ks 


Phyſcon 


_ crown on his fans. whom he had "appointed governor of - gone. 


rene, ſent for him into Cyprus, and, as ſoon as he was land- 
ed, cauſed bim to be aſſaſſinated. This new act of cruelty 
provoking the people ſtill more againſt him, they pulled down 
and daſhed to pieces all the ſtatues which had been erected 


/ Dimas, Sieur. in excerpt. Val. p. 361. Aus. x iv. 
p. 184. VAI. Ma x. I. ix. c. 1, & 2. VAI. Max. I. ix. c. 2. 
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to him in Alexandria, which he ſuppoſing to have been done Ic 

at the inſtigation of his divorced queen, his rage ſtifled all na- ſe 

tural affection in him; wherefore conſidering Memphitis on- n 

ly as Cleopatra's child, he reſolved to revenge the mother's tl 

Murder: quarrel upon him. . Accordingly, without the leaſt concern tl 
bis own at ſpilling the blood of a young prince, his own ſon, and a- 1 
Ven. and miable for his beauty and riſing virtues, he cauſed his throat 2 
= 8 to be cut in his own fight, and his mangled members to be b 


„ into a box, with the head intire, to ſhew thereby to tl 
„O Whom they belonged, and ſent to Alexandria. The meſſen- 


pogo = ger, who was one of his guards, was ordered to wait till the th 
tber. queen's birth-day, which approached, and was to be celebrat- 0 
ed with extraordinary pomp and magnificence, and then to al 
preſent it. His orders were executed, and the box convey- * 


ed to the queen in the midſt of the public rejoicings, which 
were quickly changed into a general mourning. The horror | 
and deteſtation which the fight of ſo diſmal an object ſtir- a 


red up in all who were preſent, againſt the author of ſuch a 1 
monſtrous and unparallelled cruelty, cannot be expreſſed. - 
The abominable preſent, being expoſed to the view of the [ 
public, had the ſame effect on the populace, as it had on the 8 
nobles at court. They knew w hat they were to expect from 2 
a king who had thus treated his own ſon, and therefore no- g 
thing was thought of, but how to prevent that monſter of he 
cruelty from ever reaſcending the throne. An army was * 
ſoon raiſed; and the command of it given to Marſyas, whom le 
the queen had appointed general, enjoining him to take all tl 
the neceſſary ſteps for the defence of the country *. — E 
ON the other hand, Phyſcon, having hired a numerous " 


2 body of mercenaries, ſent them under the command of H- 
gelachus againſt the Alexandrians. Hereupon the two armies P. 


meeting on the frontiers of Egypt, a bloody battle enſued, tu 
wherein the Egyptian army was intirely defeated, and their : 


general Marſyas taken priſoner, and ſent in chains to PHY 
con. Every one expected that ſo bloody a tyrant would have A 


made his unhappy priſoner firſt ſuffer the moſt exquiſite tor- " 
ments, and then put him to ſome cruel death: But he, to 85 
the great ſurprize of all, pardoned him, and gave him his 1 ** 
liberty. For finding by experience, that his cruelties did not p 
keep in awe, but exafperated the people; he reſolved to try b. 


whether he could, by uſing lenity, regain their affections b. 
Cleopatra, being greatly diſtreſſed by this overthrow, and the 


1 fJusrix. ibid. Diobox. Sicul. in excerpt. Val. p. 374. 1 
LI v. I. lix. Jur. Obſequens de prodig. VAI. Max. I. ix. c. 2. 0 
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loſs of her army, which was almoſt intirely cut to pieces, 
ſent to demand aid of Demetrius king of Syria, who had 
married her eldeſt daughter by Philometor, promiſing him 
the crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius, accepting 
the propoſal without heſitation, marched with all his forces 
into Egypt, and there laid ſiege to Peluſium e. But he being, 
by his tyrannical government, vicious manners, and haught 
behaviour, no leſs hated by the Syrians than Phyſcon was by 
the Egyptians, the people of Antioch, taking advantage of 
his abſence, broke out into open rebellion, and were joined 
therein by the Apameans, and moſt of the inhabitants of the 
other cities of Syria. This obliged Demetrius to leave Egypt, 
and haſten back into Syria. Cleopatra, being deſtitute ot the 
aid ſhe expected, and no-ways in a condition, after the defeat 
of her army, to make head againſt Pyyſcon, put all her va- 
luable effects on board a ſhip, and ſet ſail for Ptolemais, 
where her daughter Cleopatra queen of Syria then reſided. 
This Cleopatra had been, in her father's life-time, firſt mar- 
ried to Alexander Balas, and afterwards to Demetrius. But 
Demetrius being taken priſoner by the Parthians, and detain- 
ed amongſt them, ſhe had, after her father's death, diſpoſed 
of herſelf to Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius. 
Sidetes dying ſoon after, ſhe returned to the bed of Demetrius 
her firſt huſband, upon his being ſet at liberty by the Parthian 
king*. Upon the flight of Cleopatra, Phyſcon returned to A. Phyſcon 
lexandria, and reaſſumed the government, there being, after r-fored. 
the retreat of Cleopatra and defeat of Marſyas, no power in 
Egypt to withitand him. His firſt thoughts, after his being 
ſettled anew on the throne, were to be revenged on Deme- 
trius for his late invaſion. With this view he ſet up an im- 
poſtor againſt him, called Alexander Zebina, whoſe adven- 
tures we have related at length in the hiſtory of Syria f. From 
this time Phyſcon held the kingdom of Egypt undiſturbed till 
the twenty ninth year of his reign, and ſixty ſeventh of his His death. 
age, when he died at Alexandria, and by his death put an 
end to a moſt wicked life, and a moſt cruel and tyrannical 
reign, he having been infamous for both, beyond all who 
reigned before him in that country S. CS 

ONE would hardly believe, that a prince, who is repre- Phyſcon 
ſented by hittorians as a monſter rather than a man, ſhould an encou- 
have deſerved the reputation of being the reſtorer of letters, _ yy 

earmnyg 
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and the patron of learned men. But this is atteſted in ſeveral 


places by Atbenæus, Vitruoius, Epiphanius, and others h. 
Athenæus tells us, that, in the ſhort intervals between his de- 


baucheries, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the polite arts 


and (ſciences. Nay, according to this author, he had fo ex- 
tenſive a knowledge, and fo great an eaſe in —— of all 
kinds of literature, that he acquired the ſurname of Ptolemy 
the Philolegi/t. The ſame author adds, that he wrote an 
hiſtory in twenty four books, and a learned comment on 
Homer. His hiſtory, as Epiphanius informs us, was in great 
repute among the antients, and often quoted by thoſe who 
wrote on the ſame ſubject. Galen tells us, that he enriched 
the Alexandrian library with a great number of valuable 
books, which he purchaſed at a vaſt expence, having ſent 
men of learning into all parts of the world for that purpoſe. 
He allowed one Panaretus, who had been a diſciple of Arce- 
filas, and was a man of great learning, an annual penſion of 
twelve talents, that is, of two thouſand three hundred and 
twenty five pounds ſterling i. He left three ſons behind him, 
viz. Apion, whom he had by a concubine ; Lathyrus or La- 
thurus, and Alexander, his children by Cleopatra his niece, 


whom he had married after divorcing Cleopatra her mother. 


He left the kingdom of Cyrene to his eldeſt ſon Apion, and 
that of Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, in conjunction with 
one of her ſons, whom ſhe ſhould think fit to chuſe. The 
crown belonged, by right of inheritance, to Lathyrus, the 
eldeſt of his lawful children; but Phyſcon, either from an ill- 
judged policy, or an exceffive condeſcenfion to his wife, 


' gave her the abſolute diſpoſal of it; and ſhe, looking upon 


Alexander as the moſt likely to leave the whole management 
of affairs in her hands, reſolved to chuſe him. But the peo-. 
| Ptolemy Ple of Alexandria, taking up arms upon this unjuſt preference, 

Lathyrus. obliged her to fend for Lathyrus from the iſland of Cyprus, 


Year of Whither ſhe had procured him to be baniſhed in his father's 


the Flood, life-time, and admit him to reign jointly with her x. But 
2887. before ſhe would ſuffer hjm to be inaugurated, according to 
Before 

Chriſt, 
113. 
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the cuſtom of the country, at Memphis, ſhe forced him to di- 
vorce his eldeſt ſiſter Cleopatra, whom he paſſionately loved, 
COPD and to marry in her ſtead Selene his younger ſiſter, for whom 


4. 
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he had no inclination. On his inauguration he took the name 
of Soter ; but is called by Strabo, Trogus Pompeius, Pliny, 
* and Clemens Alexandrinus, Lathyrus, or Lathurus, 
y Atheneus and Pauſanias, Philometor, which Natalis Co- 
mes, in his tranſlation of Atheneus, changes into that of Phi- 
lopator. The name Philometor was given him, as Pauſanias 
| - obſerves , by antiphraſis, no one having ever hated his mo- 
| 
| 


ther more than he did. But he is commonly known by the 
name, or rather nick-name of Lathyrus, which in the Greet 
tongue ſignifies a chich-pea, he having in all likelihood tome 
mark of this ſort on his face. The Greek word Lathyros an- 
ſwers the Latin Cicer, whence the family of the Ciceros had 
their name, one of their anceſtors having had an excreſcence like 
a pea on his noſe. Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had been ob- 
liged to repudiate, diſpoſed of herſelf in marriage to Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, carrying with her an army, which ſhe raiſed in 
Cyprus, for her portion, and thereby enabling Cyzicenus to 
make head againſt Antiochus Grypus his half brother and com- 
petitor, as we have related in the hiſtory of Syria w. How- 
| ever, Cyzicenus was defeated by Grypus, and his wife Cleopa- 
| tra dragzed from one of the temples of Antioch, where ſhe 
bad taken ſanctuary, and put to death by the command of her 
ſiſter Tryphæna, the wife of Grypus a. Re 
| In the mean time Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, the com- 
mon mother of theſe two ſiſters, did not ſeem to be any ways 
affected, either with the death of the one, or the crime of 
the other. Her mind was fo actuated by ambition and the de- 
fire of reigning, that ſhe had no other thoughts, but how ſhe 
might beſt ſupport her authority in Egypt, and there continue 
to reign without controul during her life. To ſtrengthen 
: herſelf the better, ſhe gave the kingdom of Cyprus to Alexan- 
4 der her younger ſon, that ſhe might from thence be affiſted 
ö by him againſt his brother Lathyrus, in caſe he ſhould ever 
Y diſpute the authority, which ſhe was determined never to 
, part with o. 5 3 . 1 h 
) Lathyrus had not reigned long, before his mother, provok- Cleopatra 
? ed at ſome meafures entered into againſt her will, found ier nr 
means by baſe artifices to gain over the people of Alexandria Lathyrus, 
to the intereſt of her youngeſt ſon, and to place him on the 44 places 
Y throne. The matter is thus related by 7uſtin *, Pauſanias 1, on the 
 Porphyrius *, and Joſephus “: While the two competitors for throne A- 


g - „ lexander 
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the crown of Syria were waſting their ſtrength againſt each 
other, John Hyrcanus prince of the Fews, ſeeing he had 


nothing to fear from them, undertook the ſiege of Samaria, 


Hereupon the Samaritans had recourſe to Cyzicenus, who 
' marched to their relief; but had the misfortune to be over- 


thrown in battle by the two ſons of Hyrcanus, who had be- 


| fieged the place. After this victory the two brothers returned 
to the ſiege, and purſued it with ſuch vigour, that the beſieg- 
ed were obliged to implore once more the aſſiſtance of Cyzice- 


nus, who, not having ſufficient forces of his own for ſuch an 
attempt, defired Lathyrus, king of Egypt to ſend him a bo- 
dy of troops to be employed againſt the victorious Fews. La- 


_ thyrus readily complied with his requeſt, and ordered fix thou- 


ſand men into Syria, contrary to the opinion and inclination 
of Cleopatra his mother. For as ſhe had two Jets, Chelcias 
and Ananias, the ſons of that Onias who built the Fewiſ 
temple in Egypt, for her chief favourites and miniſters, ſhe 
was very unwilling to do any thing that might redound to 


the diſadvantage of their nation; and therefore, being highly 
provoked againſt Lathyrus for this and ſome other attemps of 


the like nature againit her authority, ſhe firſt took his 
wife Selene from him, though he had already two ſons by her, 
and then drove him out of the kingdom. As this could not 
be effected without the conſent of the Alexandrians, the 


treacherous and unnatural mother, to ſtir up the populace 


againſt her own ſon, cauſed fome of her favourite eunuchs, 
on whoſe fidelity the could depend, to be wounded, and 
then bringing them covered over with bleod into the public 


aſſembly of the Alexandrians, pretended that they had been 


thus treated and abuſed by Lathyrus, for defending her per- 
ſon againſt his wicked attempts. She inflamed the people by 
this black fiction to ſuch a degree, that they roſe in a general 
tumult againſt the prince, and would have tore him in pieces 


had he not ſaved his life on board a ſhip, which immediately 


ſet ſail, and delivered him from the imminent danger he was in*. 


Upon the flight of Lathyrus, Cleopatra ſent for her younger 


ſon Alexander, on whom ſhe had beſtowed the kingdom of 


Cyprus, and having declared him king of Egypt in the room 
of Lathyrus, obliged the latter to be content with Cyprus on 


his brother's quitting it u. This happened, according to 
Porphyrius w, in the eighth year of Alexander's reign in Cyprus, 
and eleventh of Cleopatra's in Egypt. L 


i 


t JusTiN. |. xxxix. c. 4. Pavan. in Attic. Poa pH VA ibid. 
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Nor long after this revolution, Alexander Fanneus, king 

of the Fews, having ſettled matters at. home, marched out 

againſt the inhabitants of Prolemars, and having vanquiſhed 

them in battle, obliged them to ſhut themſelves up within 

the walls of their city, and there cloſely beſieged them. Here- 

upon they diſpatched meſſengers to Ptolemy Lathyrus king of 

Cyprus, imploring his affiſtance, 'and begging he would 

come in perſon to their relief. But the meſſengers were ſcarce 

gone, when, upon ſecond thoughts, they began to repent of 

what they had done. They apprehended, that they might 

ſuffer as much by Ptzlemy's coming to them as a friend, as Lathyrus 
they could from Alexander their enemy; for they did not paſſes from 
doubt but Cleopatra, upon their entering into an alliance with Cyprus, 
Lathyrus, would march againſt them with all the forces of where he 
Egypt. Upon this conſideration they reſolved to defend them: ” eigned, 
ſelves without admitting any auxiliaries at all, and took care into Phœ- 
to acquaint Ptolemy with their reſolution. But he having in 

the mean time, with incredible expedition, increaſed his army 

to the number of thirty thouſand men, and prepared veſſels 

to tranſport them, notwithſtanding their remonſtrances, land- 

ed his forces in Phænice, and marched towards Ptolemais, 
encamping at a ſmall diſtance from the city. But the Ptole- 
matans refuſing to admit his embaſſadors into the town, or to 
enter into any treaty with him, he was under great perplexity, 

not knowing what courſe to take. While he was in this 

condition, meſſengers arrived at his camp from Zoilus prince 

of Dora and from the Gazeans, deſiring his aſſiſtance againſt 

the Jes; for Jannæus, having divided his army, beſieged 
Pteiemais with one part of his forces, and had ſent the other 

to lay waſte the territories of Zoilus and Gaza. Ptolemy was 

glad of this opportunity of employing his troops; and accord- 

ingly marched to the aſſiſtance of thoſe who had called him. 

This obliged Jannæus to raiſe the ſiege of Ptolemais, and . 
lead back his army from thence to watch the motions of La- And mates 
thyrus. As he was not ina condition to make head againſt ſo 2947 vpor 

powerful an enemy, he pretended to court his friendſhip, and Alexander 
entering into a treaty with him, he engaged to pay him four OEM 
hundred talents of ſilver, on condition, that he would deliver py 
Zoilus into his hands, with the places which he held. La- 
thyrus cloſed with the propoſal, and accordingly ſeized on 
Zoilus and all his territories, with a delign to deliver them up 
to Alexander Fannaus. But in the mean time, being inform- 
ed that Alexander was treating under-hand with Cleopatra, in 
order to bring her upon him with all her forces and drive him. 
out of Paleſline, lie broke off all friendſhip and alliance with 
| | 775 him, 
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him, and reſolved to do him all the miſchief he could =. Ac- 
cordingly the next year, having divided his army into two 
bodies, he detached one of them to form the ſiege of Prole- 
mais for not having admitted his embaſſadors ; with the other 
he marched in perſon” againſt Alexander. At firſt he took 
Aſachis a city of Galilee on a ſabbath day, and carried away 
from thence ten thouſand captives with an immenſe booty. 
From Aſochis he advanced to Sepphorts, another city of the 
ſame country, which he inveſted ; but was ſoon obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, upon intelligence that Alexander was coming 


full march againſt him at the head of fifty, or as others write 


of fourſcore, thouſand men. The two armies met at AFſophos, 


not far from the Jordan, and engzged with the utmoſt fury. 
Victory was ſome time doubtful, eight thouſand of Alexander's 
men, who carried brazen bucklers having fought with great 
intrepidity and reſolution ; but at length the Jews were put 
to the rout after having loſt thirty thouſand, or, as Timagri- 


nes writes, fifty thouſand men, not including the priſoners 


taken by Lathyrus after the victory. The ſucceſs of this day 


his men were ready to turn their backs, being warmly charged 


was chiefly owing te one Philaſtephanus, who obſerving that 


by the Jewiſh targeteers, flanked the enemy with freſh 


troops, put them in confuſion, and obliged them, as they 


were not relieved by their companions, to give ground and 


fave themſelves by a precipitate flight 7. A moſt cruel and 
barbarous action is related to have been done by Lathyrus on 


this occaſion. For having taken up his quarters in the even- 


ing after this victory in the neighbouring villages, and finding 


them full of women and children, he cauſed all their throats to 
be cut, and their mangled limbs to be put into boiling caldrons, 


as if he intended to make a repaſt with them for his army. 


His deſign was to make the Jews believe that his men fed up- 
on human fleſh, and thereby ſtrike a greater terror and dread of 
his army into the neighbouring country. This fact is related 


by Foſephus on the authority of Strabe and Nicolaus Damaſ- 


cenus*. Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, ravaged 
and laid wafte the whole country, the Fews being no-ways 


in a condition to make head againſt him, or even appear 


in the field. 


Tus victory, and the advantages attending it, alarmed 
Cleopatra, who apprehending, that, if Lathyrus ſhould make 


x JosxyH. Antiq l. xiii. c. 20. Josz ru. ibid. c. 20, 21: 
z Joze PH, ibid. | | | | 
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himſelf maſter of Judæa and Phenice, he would thereby bo 
in a conditien to invade Egypt and recover that kingdom, 
reſolved to put a ſtop to his further progreſs. She therefore 
commanded an army to be raiſed, with all poſſible expedition, 
under the command of Chelcias and Ananias, the two Jews 
of whom we have made mention above. At the ſame time 
ſhe equipped a powerful fleet with a great number of tranſ- 
ports, and putting her troops on board of them, ſhe embarked 
with them herſelf and ſet ſail for Phænice, where ſhe landed 

her army, and fo terrified Lathyrus with her unexpected ar- 
rival, that he abandoned the ſiege of Ptolemais and retired in 
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into Cele-Syria. Cleopatra diſpatched Chelcias Obliged by 
with one part of her army after him, and marched with the ) Cleo: 
other, which ſhe put under the command of Ananzas, to . 

Ptolemais, expecting the citizens would open their gates to 1 _ 
her. But they refuling to admit her, ſhe inveſted the place 


with a deſign 
the mean time Chelcias having loſt his life in purſuing Lathy- 
rus into Cæle-Syria, that prince, taking advantage of the 
diſorder occaſioned in the army by the loſs of their general, 
marched with all his forces into Egypt, hoping to find it un- 
provided with forces in the abſence of his mother, who had 


carried her beſt troops with her into Phœnice. But he was 


diſappointed in his expeRation ; for the forces, which Cleo- 


patra had left for the defence of the country, made good their 
ground, till they were joined by other troops, which, on 
this attempt of Lathyrus, ſhe detached from Phanice to re- 


inforce them. Upon their arrival Lathyrus was obliged to 


return to Pale/tine, and there take up his winter quarters at 


Gaza w. 


to reduce by force that important fortreſs. In 


Cleopatra, however, purſued the ſiege of Ptolemais with ſo Cleopatra 
much vigour, that ſhe reduced it at laſt. She no ſooner en- takes Pto- 
tered it, but Alexander Fanneus haſtened thither with rich lemais. 


preſents to implore her protection. What chiefly recom- 
mended him to her favour was his enmity to Lathyrus ; and 
on this account he was received kindly by the queen ; but 


ſome perſons about her thinking ſhe had now a fair oppor- 


tunity of making herſelf miſtreſs of all Judæa by ſeizing 


Alexander, earneſtly preſſed her to it. The queen was not 
averſe from following their advice; but Anantias repreſented 


to her how baſe and diſhonourable it would be to treat thus an 
ally engaged with her in the ſame cauſe; that it was contrary 


to the faith of treaties, which are the foundations of ſociety ; - 


v Idem ibid, 


that 
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that ſuch a conduct would be highly prejudicial to her intereſt, 
and would not fail to draw upon her the abhorrence of all the 


Fa diſperſed throughout the world. Partly by theſe conſi- 


derations, and partly by his credit, which was great with the 
queen, he prevailed upon her to drop the deſign, and to re- 
new her alliance with Alexander, who having, after his re- 
turn to Jeruſalem, recruited his army, took the held anew, 
and crofling the Fordan laid fiege to Gadara *. Lathyrus 


+ having ſpent the winter at Gaza after his retreat out of 


Egypt, and finding that all his efforts againſt Pale ine would 
prove ineffectual, ſo long as his mother oppoſed him, aban- 
doned that country and returned to Cyprus. Hereupon Cleo- 
patra on her fide failed back into Egypt ; and thus Paleſtine, 


to the great joy of the Jewiſb nation, was delivered from all 


foreign forces 7. 
Clopatra, underſtanding on her return to Alexandria, that 
a treaty was carrying on at Damaſcus between her ſon La- 


_ thyrus and Autiochus Cyxicenus, in virtue of which the Syrian 


was to ſupply Ptolemy with a body of troops to be employed 
in a ſecond attempt upon Egypt, the queen, to render their 


meaſures aborti e, gave her daughter Selene, whom ſhe had 
taken from Lathyrus, to Aatiochus Grypus, ſending him at 
the ſame time a confiderable ſupply of men and money. By 


this means Grypus being enabled to renew the war with his 


brother Czicenus, the latter had ſo much employment upon 
his hands at home, that he was not in a condition to lend any 
_ affiſtance to Lathyrus, who thereupon was forced to drop the 
f ge * and return to Cyprus. _ 5 * 


N the mean time Ptolemy Alexander, the younger brother, 
acted the baſe part of a ſlave under the ſpecious appearance of 
a ſovercign. But at laſt being tired out with the indignities 
he was forced to ſuffer from this fury, and terrified at the 


barbarous cruelty with which ſhe perſecuted his brother La- 
thyrus, eſpecially in thus taking from him his wife and giving 


her to his enemy ; and moreover obſerving, that ſhe did not 
ſcruple to commit the greateſt crimes to gratify her ambition, 


that prince did not think himſelf any longer ſafe near her, and 


therefore ſtole away privately from Alexandria, chuſing rather 
to live in baniſhment with ſafety, than to reign with fo wicked 


and cruel a mother in continual danger of his life. His flight 
alarmed the queen, who was well appriſed, that the Alexan- 


2 [dem ibid. Jos E PH. ibid. * Jus r ix. ibid. Liv. 
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drians would never ſuffer her to reign without one of her. 

ſons. She therefore uſed all poſſible artifices to prevail upon 

her ſon to return; and it was not without great ſollicitation 

that he was induced thereunto. Not long atter his return he 

found, that this reſtleſs woman had formed a conſpiracy a- 

gainſt his life, and hired aſſaſſins to murder him. But A. Alexander 
lexander having notice of it prevented the plot, and by cut- der, 
ting her off firſt made it turn upon her own head. She was a is mother 
moſt wicked woman, as her actions ſufficiently ſhew, and +2 5, "Wi 
well deſerved this death, had it come from any other hand __ 


but her own ſon. As ſoon as it was known at Alexandria, row th 
that the ſon had cauſed the mother to be put to death, the hene. 


enormity of the crime ſtirred up all his ſubjects againſt him; 
they could not ſuffer a parricide to reign over them, but 
drove him out with ignominy, and ſending to Cyprus for La- 
thyrus, replaced him on the throne. Alexander led for ſome 

time a rambling life in the iſland of Cos, while his brother re- 

turned in triumph into his dominions amidſt the acclamations 

of his people. Alexander having got together ſome ſhips, 

he next year attempted to return into Egypt; but being met 

at ſea by Tyrrbus, Ptolemy's admiral, he was defeated, and 

obliged to fly to Myra in Lycia. From Myra he fteered his 

courſe towards the iſland of Cyprus, hoping that the inhabi- 

tants would declare in his favour, and place him on the throne, 

which his brother had left empty to return to Egypt. But 
Chereas, another of Ptolemy's admirals, coming up with him 

while he was ready to land, diſperſed his fleet, and killed him Alexandes 
in the engagement, after he had reigned, or rather bore the % . 
title of king, for that was all his mother allowed him, for the 


ſpace of nineteEn years b. He left a ſon behind him named 8 
alſo Alexander, of whom we {ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in ; 
the ſequel of this hiſtory. _ | OT ng 1 
Duni all the troubles that diſturbed Egypt, Apron, the Apion by * 
natural ſon of Phyſcon, maintained peace and tranquillity in 2 ap +: 


his dominions ; and at length, after a reign of one and twenty OY 

years, in order to ſecure them from the miſeries, in which vet ,z, | 1 

the countries ſubject to the Egyptian government were in- kingdom of | 8 | 

volved, deviſed them by will to the Romans. He was, as Cyrenaica 8 

we have related above, ſon ts Phyſcon by a concubine named to re Ro- 

Irene, and by him at his death appointed king of Cyreraica. mans. 
This country enjoyed its freedom, till it was reduced by 


2 Jusrix. I. xxxix. c. 4. Arr IAR. in Syriac. Epit. Liv. I. 
Ixxvii, Ixxviii. Mgemnon. c. 33. EusSEB. in Chron. Pavsan. 
in Attic. ArnENM Aus, |. xii, p. 559. e PoAFHTR. in 
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Ptolemy the firſt king of Egypt ; after it became ſubjeR to 


the crown of Egypt, it was governed by the brothers or 
younger ſons of thoſe princes, till Ptolemy, furnamed Apicn 
or the lean, bequeathed it to the Romans. It comprehended 
the following cities, .Cyrene, Berenice, Arſinae, Ptolemais, 


and Apollonia, whence it was called the African Pentapolis. 


The firſt was the capital of the country, and one of the moſt 
wealthy cities in Africa, Near it was the fountain Cyre men- 
tioned by Callimachus, and mount Cyra ſpoke of by Tuſtin. 
Ariftippus the founder of the ſect of the Cyrenaics, Eratoſthe- 


nes the geographer, and Carneades the philoſopher, were all 


natives of Cyrene. This city is mentioned by the prophet 
Amos , and in the ſecond book of kings by the name of Kr ; 


but is now called Corene and Cairan. Herodotus gives us a 


very particular, but fabulous, account of the origin of this 
city 4; and Juſtin is pretty diffuſe on the fame ſubject :; but 
Strabo tells us in few words, that Cyrene was built by one 
Battus, a native of the iſland of Thera, of whom we have 
ſpoke in the hiſtory of the iſlands of the Zgean ſea, or the 
Archipelago. From him the Cyreneans are called by the poet 
Silius Battiade t. As the iſland of Thera, the native 


country of Battus, belonged to the Lacedemonians, Foſepbus 


tells us, that the Cyreneans were originally Lacedemonians . 
The ſecond of the five cities took its name from Berenice, the 
daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus and wife of Ptolemy Ener- 
getes the firſt. This city was firſt called Heſperis and Heſ- 


Ferides, and ſtood but at a ſmall diſtance from the Great Syr- 


tis. Some have placed in its territory the famous gardens of 


the Heſperides, and the river Lethon or Lethe, which has 
furniſhed the poets with numberleſs fictions. It is at preſent 


a miſerable village, called by its beggarly inhabitants Ber- 
nichio. Arſinoe, another „ 

took its name from the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, to 
whom: the Egyptians, as Callimachus tells us, paid divine 
honours, equalling her to Venus. The antient name of 
this city was, according to Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, Ste- 
phanus, &c. Teuchira or Tauchira. Ferrarius gives it 
the name of Sues, but the Turks call it Barraru. Ptole- 


mais was antiently called Barca, according to Pliny, Strabo, 
and Stephan. But Prolemy makes Barca and Ptolemais 


two different cities, placing the former in the inland coun- 
try, and the litter on the coaſt. It is now commonly called 


© Argos, c. 9. v. 7. d HE RODOr. |. iv. c. 156. Jus ix. 
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Tolemata. Cyrenarca comprebended other countries beſides 
the Pentapolis, which the Romans upon the death of Apion did 
not fail to take paſſeſſion of. But they were at firſt very 
moderate in the exerciſe of their power, declaring the people 
a free nation, and only obliging them to pay an annual tri- 
bute of laſer, which grew here in great quantities, and was 
better than in any other part of the world (H). By this 


(HF) The Læſer of Africa, which ſome moderns confound with 
Benjamin, was u viſcous and medicinal juice drawn by inciſion 
a plant, which the Latiss called Laſerpitiam, and the Greeks 
Dab. It grew in Tome places of Cyrezaica, and the liquor it . 
produced was, according to Plim, worth its weight in filver. Stra- 
bo tells us, that in his time the ſpecies was loſt, ſome Nomade;, 
who made an irruption into Egypt, having tore up the rodts of 
that ſhrub (16). Pliny aſcribes the loſs of it to the avarice of 
the pablicans, or public farmers, who uſed to feed their cattle with 
it. Nevertheleſs, in Nero's time, there was one ſhrub ef it found, 
which the natives ſent as a great rarity to that emperor (17). The 
ſame author gives, in the place we have quoted, an account of 
4 the Lafer, and deſcribes the manner of preparing 
itz for it was formerly preſcribed in many caſes by phyficians, 
and. thought to be a ſovereign remedy againſt ſeveral diſtempers. 
The flalks baked. under aſhes, and taken before any other food 
for forty days together, purified the blood, — the vicious 
hamours, and was deemed a great reſtorative of a worn out con- 
ſtitution. Pliry adds, that it had the ſame effects on cattle as on 
men, It fattened ſheep and oxen, according to him, and gave 
the meat an exquiſite flavour. In the year of Rome 660, Valerius: 
and Heremniar being conſuls, it was firſt brought from Cyrenaice to 
that city, as the ſame writer informs us; and there greatly admir- 
ed, and t for by all the citizens: From that time the care 
and fale of it was committed to the quæſtors. In the beginning of 
the civil war Julia Ceſar, having ſeized the public treaſury, is 
(aid to have taken out of it, beſides other things, fifteen hundred 
pounds of laſer. Afterwards Rome was ſupplied with this plant 
pou 
from Perfia, Syria, and Media; but the laſer brought from thoſe 
countries had much leſs virtue than that of Qrenaica. Some bo- 
taniſts have confounded this famous ſpecific with 4/a-fetida, and 
/=others with Bexjamix, which is a valuable fort of roſin brought 
from the kingdom of Lao, and ſeveral parts of the Eaff Indies. 
Theophraftus has given us in his hiſtory a full account of the proper- 
ties and uſes of the Laſerpitium; and deſcribed its roots, leaves, 
ſtalks, and the peculiar form of each of its parts (18). From this 
antient botaniſt Pliny ſeems to have copied the accounts which we 


(16) Strab. J. i. (17) Pu 1. ix, c. 3. (18) Tl. 
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means the Libyan Pentapolis enjoyed a a perfect freedom, and 
acknowledged no foreign dominion, Nome being at preſent 
content with leſſening very conſiderably the power of Egypt. 
Not long after, this. country became a prey to two tyrants, 
who ſucceſſively uſurped a ſovereign authority over their fel- 
low-citizens; but Lucuilus, while he ſerved under Fylla in 
quality of quæſtor, having touched at Cyrene as he coaſted 

Africa, reſtöred the oppreſſed province to its former li- 

. re- ſettled it in peace, and reformed its laws, putting 

at the ſame time the Cyreneans in mind of the anſwer Plat 
had formerly given to the deputies of their nation, deſiring 
him to give them a plan of government. The philoſopher re- 
fuſed to grant them their requeſt, ſaying, that a people ſo 
happy and rich as they were, would never ſubmit to the au- 
. thority of laws b. But to return to Exypt. 

Htalemy Lathyras, being upon the death, of his mother and 
brother delivered from two formidable competitors to his 
crown, began to ſettle all things on their antient footing, and 
to remedy, as far as in him lay, the many diſorders and a- 
buſes which had crept in during the late — But the 
city of Thebes in the upper Egypt refuſed to ſubmit to his re- 


gulations, and even attempted to ſhake off the yoke, and re- 


ſume their antient liberties, © Hereupon Lathyrus marched 

gainſt the rebels, defeated them in a pitebed battle, and laid 
ale ſiege to their city, which with incredible obſtinacy held 
out againſt the 18 efforts of a victorious army for the 
7 of three yeais. But it was at laſt taken, and by way 
of puniſhment given up to be plundered by the inraged ſol- 


diery, who left every - where mel zncholy marks of their ava- 


rice and cruelty. Thebes, which till that. time had been one 
of the greateſt and moſt wealthy cities of Egypt, was on this 
.occafion reduced to ſo low a condition, that it never after 
made any figure in hiſtory . It is ſurpriſing, that Pauſaniac, 

deceived by the identity of names, ſhould apply the hiſtory 


of the revolt and conqueſt of Thebes in Egypt to the city of 
Thebes in Bœetia. Whit had the kings of Egypt to do with 


Thebes in Beotia, which at this time was under the protec- 
tion of the Romans, having been united | in mere with that 


| I in Michridat, Pror. in Luculla. i PAUSAN. 
in Atticis, p 8. e 


end of jt in his nineteenth book. If we fland to either of theſc 
| Gefcriptions or accounts, we muſt own, that the /aſer is very diffe- 


rent both from the Benjamin, and from the l and oſtenſive 
hy called 4/a-/wiitla. 


republic 
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republic againſt the kings of * during the whole time 
of the Macedoman war ? 

Tow ARDs the latter end of this king s reign, 1 
being ſent by $ylla to procure ſhips from the princes who re- 
tained for the Raman name, in order to block up 
the ports of Pireus and Munychia, landed at Alexandria ; 
where the inhabitants, purſuant to Lathyrus's orders, re- 


ceived him with thoſe honours which were paid only to the 


kings of Egypt. His entrance into that city was a kind of 


triumph. Upon the news of his approach the royal fleet ſailed 


out in good order to meet him, The king received him with 
all poſſible marks of diſtinction; appointed him an apartment 
in his own palace, an honour which had never before been 
beſtowed upon any foreigner 3 and ordered his miniſters te 


give Lucullus's attendants four times the allowance, which 


was uſually given to other embaſſadors. But the Roman con- 


tented himſelf with bare neceſſaries, and refuſed a preſent in 


money, which Ptolemy preſſed him to accept. He likewiſe 
declined | to Memphis, and to the other famous cities 
of Epypt, to ſee there the wonders that were the admiration 
of * ſaying, that ſuch amuſements became none 
but idle perſons, and that it would be thameful in him to take 


2 journey of pleaſure, while his general was daily hazarding - 
his life in the ſervice of his country. But, after all, the king 
could not be prevailed upon to part with any of his ſhips, pre- 


tending, that he was threatened with a civil war in his own 
dominions. He therefore diſmiſſed Lucullus without com- 
plying with his requeſt, after having preſented him with his 
picture cut in an emerald of great value x. This picture, or 
head of Ptalemy," cut in an emerald, Turnebius is Pleaſed to 
turn into a cup fer with precious ſtones.” 


I25 


Nor long after Lathyrus died, having reigned from the Lathyrus 


dench of his father thirty fix years, viz. eleven jointly with gies. 
his mother in Egypt, eighteen in Cyprus, and ſeven alone in 


Egypt, after his mother's death. Ptolemy the aſtronomer 
takes no notice of Alexander in his canon, but reckons the 
whole time from the death of Ptolemy Phyſcon to that of Pto- 
lemy Lathyrus, as the reign of the latter, though he lived half 


of them in the iſland of Cyprus (I). He was ſucceeded by 
8 1 | Cleopatra 


er. i Len, 


(I) Though no two perſons were ever more 8 than Cleo- 
zatra the mother of Philomator and Phy/cor, and Cleopatra the mo- 


ther of Lathyrus and Mlexamtr, yet the two ſoſuits, Catrou and Rau- 


ile, 
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Cleopatra his daughter, .and only legitimate offspring.. She 
is called by Pauſanias Berenice, which was * Ton name; 


for 


a te MG 


Fx authors of the Roman hiſtory now publiſhing at Por, com- 
found them, and charge the former, who. was a princeſs of an un- 
blemiſhed character, and governed with great equity, wiſdom, and 
moderation, during the minority of her children, with the many 
enormous crimes, which by all Warzen, except themſelves, are 
imputed to the latter 19) Their coatounding thus the two mo- 
thers, leads them of courſe into the like confuſion with reſpect to 
their children, and this ſecond miſtake, ftill more material than the 
former, plunges them into endleſs blunders, which plainly betray 
in thoſe reverend writers à very ſuperficial knowledge, not to ſay a 
total ignorance, of the Syrian hiſtory. radon cy |. erage 
by the antients of Lathyrus and Mexander the ſons of Phyſton, and 
his niece Cleopatra, they app'y to Philometor and his brother Phyf 
cum, the ſons of Antzachus Epiphanes, and Cleopatra the daughter of 
Antiacbus the Great. Thus, for inſtance, they tell us, that Phy/cov 
the younge!t was alſo called Hexarder, that the capricious mother, 
whom they call eiſewhere a virtuous princeſs {20}, conceived a 
fondneſs for him, which tended to nothin leſs than robbing Pra- 
lemy the elder brother, whom ſhe hated, of the crown, and that 
hence the ſurname of Phitometor was given him by way of deriſion. 
A fewlines after they tell us, that the fon, whom ſhe 
 Joved, killed her with his own band, and that he, and not the 
elder, was for this parricide ironically — Philometor . What 
a comphcation of blunders, anachroniſms, and contradictions 1 This 
if we may be allowed the expreſſion, turning the whole hiſtory 
| of Syria toply-turvy. Cleopatra, the mother of Phifametor and 
Piyfcon, died quietly in her bed, when her eldeſt ſon was but thir- 
teen years old ; for the year enſuing he was declared, as 8. Zerom 
mforms us (22), to be out of his minority, which was a great ſo- 
lernity among the Egyiam, called A pp. or, the ſolemnit; 
of /alutation, decade tney then firſt ſaluted Pd young prince as 
| This ceremony was always performed in the fourteeuth year 
Of their king's age, he being then. according to their laws, out of 
is minority. Polybius tells us C22, that Chropatre, as the was 
fiter to Autiecbhus Epiphanes king of Syria, and mother to Philometor 
and Phyſcor, prevented, fo long as the lived, a rupture between 
them; but that, upon her death, the management of affairs fall- 
ing into the heads of Lennaus, a nobleman of the court, and Fu- 
Le an eunuch, theſe no er entered on the adminiſtration, but 


(19) Va, 5% Rom I. ali. (20) Lib. xxxix. 4 ann. . 


861. (21) . It. Den. . Polyb. heat. 82. 
p. 90s. 
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for as all the males, according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of 
the royal family of Egypr, had the name of Ptolemy, ſo the 
_ had that of Clecpatra, and beſides other names to dif- 
tinguiſh them from each other. Thus, for inſtance, Selene 
was called Cleopatra, and fo were alſo her two ſiſters -. In 
like manner the daughter of Lathyrus, whoſe proper name 
was Berenibe, bears alſo that of Cleopatra. The obſerving 
of this will remove many obſcurities and difficulties which oc- 
cur in the hiſtory of Egypt. Sylla, who, at this time, was 
ual dictator at Rome, and gave or "took away Crowns 

at pleaſure, hearing that Lathyrus was dead without male iſ- 
ſue, ſent Alexander, the ſon of that Alexander, who had reign- 

eld before Lathyras, and murdered his mother, to ſucceed his 
uncle in the kingdom, as the next heir of the male line. 
Tris Alexander had met with many adventures. When —— 
Cleopatra, the mother of Ptolemy Alexander and Ptolemy Lathy- II 
rus, marched with her army into Phænice againſt the latter, Year = 
ſhe ſent her grandſon Alerander, the fon of the former who we Flood. 
then reigned with her in £gypr, into the iſland of Cos, with 23 5 
a great ſum of money, all her je wels, and her moſt valuable Chriſt, 
61755 to be depoſited there as a reſerve againſt all events. 
When Mithridates mide himſelf maſter of that iſland, the . 
inhabitants delivered up into his hands the young Egyptian 
prince, and the treaſures which his grand-mother had lodged 
there with him. The king of Pontus gave him an education 
ſuitable to his birth; but he, not thinking himſelf ſafe with 
a prince who had imbrued his hands in the blood of his own 
children, fled from the court of Mithridates, and took re- 
fuge in Sylla's camp, while that general was making war 
in Ffia. From that time he had lived in the dictator's family, 
and in a manner among his domeſtics, till news was brought 5 
to Rome of the death of Lathyrus. Then Sylla ſent him to 
take poſſeſſion of the crown of Egypt, as he neareſt heir Ale ander 
male of the deceaſed king. But the Alexandrians, having = 
placed Cleopatra the daughter of Lathyrus on the throne fix js _ ="4 
months before his arrival in Egypt, to compromiſe the mat- ter of La- 
ter, and avoid diſpleaſing Sylla, who governed Rome with an thyrus, 


and mur = 


Jos Ez YA. Antig 1. xiii. C. 24. | deri ber. 


they * of Epiphanes the provinces of Cale Syria and Pa- 
leflize. This gave occaſion to the war, and not the ambition of 
Antiochas, veiled with the ſpecious pretence of aſſiſting Philometor 
againſt the intrigues of his mother, prejudiced in favour of her 
youngeſt ſan, Cleopatra being * a whole your before this rup- 
re. 

_ abſolute 


Fa 
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abſolute ſway, prevailed upon Alexander to marry Cleopatra 
and reign jointly with her. The nuptials were according! 

< celebrated with great pomp and magnificence; but Alexander, 
either out of a diſlike to Cleopatra's perſon, or not caring to 


have a partner in the government, cauſed her to be aſſaſſinat- 


ed nineteen days after the marriage, the blackeſt murders 
and parricides being now become in a manner faſhionable at 
the court of Egypt a. Porphyry and Appian tell us, that the 
Alexandrians, highly provoked at this murder and the haughty 
and imperious airs their new king aſſumed, roſe up in arms, 
| ſurrounded his palace, and dragging him into the gymnaſi- 


um, there put him to death, after a reign of nineteen days o. 


But it is manifeſt from Suetonius and Cicero, that he reigned 
fifteen years after the death of Cleopatra, as we ſhall make 


appear in the ſequel of this hiſtory, againſt the common : 


opinion, or rather miſtake, of hiſtorians and chronologers, 


who begin the reign of Ptolemy Auletes here, confounding it 


I. driven with that of Alexander. This prince reigned fifteen years, 
out. during which time he made himſelf fo odious to his ſubjegs 
by his cruelties and vices, that at laſt they made a general 

inſurrection, and would have ſacrificed him to their reſent- 


ment, had he not ſeaſonably withdrawn himſelf from the fu- 


ry of the inraged multitude. He fled firſt to Pompey, who 
was then in that neighbourhood carrying on the war with 
Mithridates king of Pontus, and offered him rich preſents 


and a large ſum of money, in hopes of pevailing upon him, 
by that means, to eſpouſe his cauſe and reſtore him to the 


crown ; but Pompey refuſed to meddle with this matter, as 
Dis in Ba- being foreign to his commiſſion. Hereupon the baniſhed 
niPment. Prince took refuge in the city of Tyre, whither he had ſent 


before great part of his treaſures, and there died ſome months 


after, perhaps of grief for the loſs of his crown ?. It is to 
be obſerved, that Ptelemy, in his chronological canon, does 
not reckon Alexander among the kings of Egypt, but begins 
the reign of Huletes his ſucceſſor from the death of Lathyrus, 


tho? it is manifeſt, both from Cicero and Suetonius, that Alex- 


ander reigned full fifteen 2 between theſe two princes 4. 
Perhaps Auletes, on his father Lathyrus's death, got poſſeſſion 
of ſome pait of the Egyptian empire; and, on this account, 


is looked upon by Ptolemy as his immediate ſucceſſor, tho? he 


Rank had not the whole kingdom till fifteen years after. 


n Jost yn. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 24. Appian. de bell. civil. I. i. 
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Alexander, when driven from his dominions and forced to | 
ſhut himſelf up in the city of Tyre, had, by his embaſſadors, 'F 
appealed to the Roman ſenate againſt his rehellious ſubjects ; 
but dying before the negotiation was finiſhed, he made over, 
by his laſt will, all his rights to the Reman people, declaring 
them heirs to his kingdom, not out of any affection to the i 
republic, but to raiſe, by that means, a diſpute between 
Rome and his rival Auletes, whom the Egyptians had placed 
on the throne. The will was brought to Rome, where it 
occaſioned warm debates. Some, with Lucius Marcius Phi- 
lippus, were for taking immediate poſſeſhon of the king- 
dom bequeathed to, them in prejudice of Auletes. Others, 
with Cicero, were of opinion, that no notice ſhould be tak- 
en of ſuch a will, fince Alexander had no right to diſpoſe of 
his dominions in prejudice of his ſucceſſor, and to exclude 
from the crown all thoſe who were of tle royal blood of E- 
gypt. Cicero repreſented, that ſuch a notorious uſurpation 
would debaſe the majeſty of the Roman people and involve 
them in endleſs wars and diſputes ; that the fruitful fields of 
Egypt would be a ſtrong temptation to the ambition of the 
reſtleſs tribunes and to the avarice of the common people, 
who would claim thoſe lands as due to them on account of 
their poverty ; and laſtly, that this new acquiſition would 
revive the bloody quarrels, which the Agrarian laws had ſo 
often raiſed in the heart of the republic. The authority of 
Cicero, and the reaſons he alledged againſt the opinion of 
Marcius Philippus were of great weight with the ſenate; 
but what prevented them from ſeizing on Egypt at that time 
was, their lately having taken poſſeſſion of Bithynia, in vir- 
tue of the will of Nicomedes, and of Cyrene and Libya by 
the like will of Apion. They thought therefore, that if they 
ſhould, on the ſame pretence, take poſſeſſion of Egypt, this 
might give too great umbrage, as if they deſigned to engroſs 
to themſelves all foreign dominions ; beſides, as Mithridates 
was not at that time intirely reduced, they were afraid this 
might involve them in a new war, while they had the other 
ſtill on their hands. On theſe conſiderations they contented 
themſelves, for the prefent, with ſending deputies to Tyre, | 
to take poſſeſſion of the effects of the deceaſed. king for the p. len, 
uſe of the republic, and dropped all the reſt r. | 3 

Tae Egyptians, having driven Alexander from the throne yer of 
in the manner we have related, called to the crown Ptolemy, the Flood, 
ſurnamed Auletes, or the Flute player, the natural ſon of 2938. 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, who had no male iflue by his wife, that Refore 
| | Res, | Es Chriſt, 


r Cic. in orat. 1. & 2. in Rull 


. 61. 
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ſurvived him, but ſeveral by his concubines. One of theſe 
had the kingdom of Cyprus, where he reigned till he was, 


*with the greateſt injuitice, deprived of it by the Romans. 
Auletes, on whom the Alexandrians beſtowed the crown 


after the expulſion of Alexander, is alſo called by the hiſtori- 
ans Dionifius Neos, or the New Bacchus. The name of 
Auletes was given him, becauſe he piqued himſelf upon his 
ſkill in playing on the flute, and even debaſed himſelf fo as 
to contend for the prize in the public games. He took great 
pleaſure in imitating the effeminacies of the Bacchanals, danc- 
ing in a female dreſs, and in the ſame meaſures that they 
uſed during the ſolemnities of their god Bacchus; and hence 
he had the name of the New Dionyſius or Bacchus ©. Strabo 


tells us, that he ſurpaſſed all the kings who reigned before 


I acknony+ 
ledged by 
the Ro- 
mans. 


him in the effeminacy of his manners, and was no leſs in- 
famous on that account, than his grandfather Phyſcon was 
for his wickedneſs *. As he had but a conteſted title to the 
crown, being only the natural ſon of Lathyrus, and the Ro- 
m ns pretending, that in virtue of the laſt will of Alexander, 
his dominions were devolved upon their republic, his firſt 
care was to get himſelf declared an ally of Rome, which 
was a certain means of being authentically acknowledged 
lawful king of Egypt. This he obtained by applying to Julius 


| Caſar, who was then conſul, and, being immenſely in debt, 
_ willingly embraced this opportunity of raiſing money; for 


at the price of fix thouſand talents, that is, one million one 


he obliged the king of Egypt to purchaſe the defired alliance 


hundred fixty-two thouſand five hundred pounds ſterling, 


paid partly to himſelf, and partly to Pompey, whoſe intereſt 


was neceſſary for obtaining the conſent of the le u. 


| Tho' that prince's yearly revenues were twice this ſum, yet 


he could not raiſe it immediately without over-taxing his 


ſubjects, which occaſioned a general diſcontent throughout 


the kingdom. While the Egyptians were thus diſſatisfied 
with the conduct of their king, and even ready to riſe up in 
arms againſt him, a moſt unjuſt decree was carried at Rome 
by the tribune Cladius, for depoſing Ptolemy king of Cyprus, 
ſcizing his kingdom for the republic, and confiſcating all his 
effects. When the Alexandrians heard of the intentions of 
the republic, they prefled Auletes to demand that iſland as an 


8 - antient appendant of Egypt, and, in caſe of a denial, to 
declare war againſt the imperious and incroaching republic; 


3 StrRABO, |. uvii. p. 796. Txoecus in prolog. 49. Luci ax. 
de non tem. cred. calum.  * STRABO, ibid © 1 P.urt. in 
Cal. Die. Cavs. I. xx:viii, © a 
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which he refufing to do, the people, already provoked with 

the exorbitant taxes with which he loaded them, ran to arms 7; driven 

and ſurrounded the palace; but the king eſcaped their fury, f-om the 

and, by the advice of his favourite Theophanes, who gave throne. 
bim timely notice of the inſurrection, having privately with- 

drawn from Alexandria, croſſed Egypt, and embarqued for 

Rhodes, with a deſign to implore the aſſiſtance of his old pro- 

tectors at Rome w. In his flight he had time to reflect, as 

Tully obſerves , on his change of fortune, and being very 

hungry and much fatigued, he applied to a peaſant, who re- 

ceived him into his poor hut, and preſented him with a 

piece of brown bread, which ſeemed fo ſavoury to him, 

_ he uſed to ſay, he had never had a more delicious 

THe king arriving in Rhodes was informed, that the fa- 

mous Cato was there in his way to Cyprus, being charged 

by the ſeditious Cladius to put in execution the unjuſt 

decree of the people, depriving Ptolemy of that iſland, as 

we have related at length in the hiſtory of Cyprus /. Auletes, | 

deſirous tu confer with a man of his prudence and integrity Confers 

about his affairs, ſent immediately to acquaint him with his 2% Cato 

arrival, expecting, that, upon this notice, he would without“ Rhodes. 
delay come and wait upon him; but the proud Roman told 

the meſſenger, that, if the king of Egypt had any thing to 

ſay to Cato, he might, if he thought proper, come to his 

houſe. Accordingly Arwletes went to pay him a viſit ; but 

Cato did not vouchſaſe fo much as to riſe when the king en- 

tered his chamber, or to falute him otherwiſe than as a private 

perſon. The Egyptian monarch was much ſurprized to ſee 

ſo much haughtineſs and ſtate, joined to the great ſimplicity | 

and modeſty which he obſerved in the Remar's dreſs and equi- 

page, and would have entertained a very mean opinion cf 

him, had he not diſcovered in his converſation an extraordi- 

nary fund of probhity and good ſenſe ; for the king having 

laid before him the fituation of his affairs, Cato blamed him : 1 

for leaving Egypt, the richeſt kingdom in the world, in or- in 

der to expoſe himſelf to the many inſults and indignities which = 
he would meet with at Rome, nothing being there in requeſt | 4 

but wealth, pomp, and grandeur. He did not ſcruple to io 
tell him, that all the riches ef Egypt would not be ſufficient 

to ſatisfy the rapacious avarice of the leading men there; that 

they would not concern themſelves about the intereſts of a king, 
who brought nothing with him but wants and complaints; 


w Dio. Cass. & Pi ur ibid Epitom Liv. I. 14 * Cic. 
'Tuſcul. quæſt. l. v. I Vide Vol. VII. p. 414. 
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that new patrons, after he had purchaſed them at a great 
rate, would prove new chains to him, c. He therefore 
adviſed him to return to Egypt, and ſtrive, by a more 
equitable conduct, to regain the affections of his people, 
which he had loſt by his male-adminiſtraton. He even 
offered to reconduct him thither in perſon, and employ his 
mediation and good offices in his behalf*. Prolemy, reflecting 
on what the wiſe Roman told him, perceived the error he had 
committed in quitting his kingdom, and entertained ſome 
thoughts of returning to it; but, the friends he had with 
him having diſſuaded him from ng Cato's good counſel, 
Rome. he purſued his j Journey to Rome. 
His daugh- 
ter Bere become of him, and either believing, or feigning to believe, 
nice placed that he was dead, placed Berenice his daughter on the throne, 
onthe and ſent an embaſly into Syria to Antiochus Aſiaticus, who, 
throne. by his mother Selene the daughter of Ptolemy Phyſcon, was the 
next male heir of the family, inviting him into Egypt, in or- 
der to marry Berenice, and reign jointly with her; but he 


Goes 10 


being dead, the embaſſadors were injoined by the chief men 


of Alexandria, to make the ſame propoſal to Seleucus his bio- 
ther a, who readily accepted the offer. This Seleucus Strabo 
deſcribes as a monſter of deformity, and adds, that his ill- 
ſhaped body was animated by a yet more deformed ſoul. 
The Egyptians ſoen diſcovered his true character, and gave 
him the nickname of Cybioſactes, that is, the Scullion ; for 
ſuch he was in his whole conduct and behaviour. He was 
ſcarce ſeated on the throne, when he gave a ſignal inſtance of 
his ſordid and avaricious temper. Ptolemy the firſt had cau- 
— ſed the body of Alexander the Great, to be depoſited in a 
| coffin of maſly gold; this Cybioſattes ſeized, and by this 
She mur. ſhocking crime provoked Berenice, who was alread grown 
ders her weary of him, to ſuch a degree, that, breaking through the 
huſband moſt ſacred ties, ſhe cauſed him to be ſtrangled d. Having 
| Seleucus, thus got rid of a man, whoſe preſence ſhe — no longer 


oo en bear, ſhe married one Archelaus, high- prieſt of Comana 
2 che. in Pontus, who pretended to be the ſon of Mithridates the 
Great, tho' he was, in fact, only the fon of that king's chief 
general, whom we ſhall have occaſion to * upon the 
ſcene in the ds of Pontus e. 


z PLyuT. in Caton. PoxrH¼F x. ubi ſupra. & STRABO, |. 
xvii. p. 796. b SUET. in Veſpal. c. xix. STRABO. |. xvii. 


p. 794. © STRABO, ibid. Dio. Cass. bs XXXix, p. 115—117: 
| Cic. in Piſon. n. 49, 50. 


Auletes, 


In the mean time the Egyptians, not knowing what was 
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Auletes, on his arrival at Rome, found, to his great con- 
cern, that Cæſar, on whom he chiefly depended, was making 
war in Gaul. However, Pompey, his other patron, who 
was then in the city, received him with great expreſſions of 
kindneſs, gave him an apartment in his houſe, and omitted 
nothing that lay in his power to ſerve him; but, notwith- 
ſtanding the protection of ſo powerful a man, the king was 
forced to go from houſe to houſe, like a private perſon, ſolli- 
citing the ſuffrages of the ſenators. After he had ſpent im- 


menlſe treaſures in procuring a ſtrong party at Rome, he was 


at laſt, by the intereſt of Pompey, admitted to lay his com- 
olaints before the ſenate ;' which he did with a great deal of 


art, exaggerating the hard uſage he had met with from his 


rebellious ſubjects, and putting the ſenators in mind of his 
alliance with the republic, by the articles of which they 
were bound to ſupport him to the utmoit of their power, 
againſt his enemies both foreign and domeſtic. While Aule- 
tes was thus making intereſt at Rome, and courting the repub- 

lic for her conſent to his being reſtored by force of arms, 
the Alexandrians, being informed of what paſſed in Italy, 
ſent a ſolemn embaſly to the ſenate, conſiſting of an hundred 
citizens of diſtinction, to juſtify their revolt before the con- 


ſcript fathers. Dion, a celebrated academic philoſopher, 
who had many powerful friends at Rome was at the head of 


this embaſly ; but Ptolemy found means to deſtroy moſt of 


them, either at Rome, or before their arrival in that metropo- 


lis; which ſo intimidated the reſt, that they declined acquit- 
ting themſelves of their ie, en and even demandin 

juſtice for the murder of their collegues 4. The rumor of 
theſe murders raiſed the indignation of the public, and gave a 
general alarm. Marcus Favonius the ſtoic was the firſt who 


declared in ſenate againſt Auletes. He accuſed him before the 


_ fathers, and exaggerated his late murders, his former miſ- 
carriages, and the ſhameful meanneſs of many ſelf-intereſted 


ſenators, who had ſuftered themſelves to be corrupted with his 


money. At the motion of this zealous ſenator, Dio, the 


chief of the embaſſy, was ſummoned to appear before the ſe- 


nate, in order to give, by word of mouth and upon oath, 
an authentic account of the aſſaſſination of the embaſſadors; 
but Pompey, Lentulus, and the other great men at Rome, 
whoſe intereſt the periidious king had bought at a vaſt price, 
declared fo openly in his favour, that Dio was afraid to ap- 
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pear; however, he was ſoon after {tabbed by an aſſaſſin, - 


4 Dio Cass l. xcvii, xcviii. Pun. | xxxiii c. 10 Cie. epiſt fami- 
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Auletes whom Pte emy had hired for that purpoſe. The king» 
— knowing he could depend on Pompey's protection, was not 
Rome. 


A aecree 
for his re- 
floration 
carried in 
' the ſenate 


aſhamed to own himſelf the chief author of that crime; nay, 


he even pretended to juſtify ſo baſe and treacherous an action; 
but nevertheleſs a profecution was carried on againſt Aſcitius 


the aſſaſſin, his accomplices, who were for the moſt part 


the domeſtics of Lucius at whoſe houſe Dro lodged, atteſting 
upon oath, that he ſtabbed him with his own hand; but, 

in ſpite of theſe and other unexceptionable evidences, Aſci- 
fins was acquitted. Then an action was brought by 
the adverſe party againſt the judges, for ſelling themſelves 


to Ptolemy and betraying their truſt ; but, Pompey and his 


faction employing all their intereſt againſt the accuſers, the 
venal judges were likewiſe cleared, and injuſtice triumph- 
ed ©. 8 
Tuo' the ſcandalous behaviour of Auletes at Rome had 
made him highly odious and contemptible to the generality of 
the Romans, yet, by the powerful intereſt of Pompey's party, 
a decree was carried in ſenate, whereby it was enacted, That 
the Egyptians ſhould be compelled, by force of arms, to 
receive their king. All the great men of Rome were ambi- 
tious of being charged with the commiſſion of re- conducti 


a king, who was undoing himfelf and ruining his kingdom, 


tio reward thoſe who protected him. No one had more reafon 


to expect it than P. Lentulus Spinther the proconful, he ha- 
ving been appointed governor of Cilicia, which lay in that 
E neighbourhood, and Cicero ſupporting him with all his elo- 
quence and intereſt. Pompey likewiſe, Cn. Cornelius Mar- 


cellinus, who was then conſul, and many. others, were no 
lefs deſirous of a commiſſion, which, they well knew, would 
be attended with immenſe profit. After ſeveral months warm 
debates, Pompey, whoſe too great power gave already no ſmall 


umbrage, was excluded, under this honourable - pretence, 
that his preſence was neceſſary at Rome, he being charged 


with the care of maintaining plenty there. After the ex- 


cluſion of Pompey, all things ſeemed to favour the proconſul 


of Cilicia's, claim; but, what through the ſuperſtition of 
the people, what by the artifices of one of the tribunes, he 


was unexpectedly diſappointed as well as Pompey. A ſtatue 


_ erected on the hill of Alba being beat down with thunder, rhe 


Sibylline botrks were conſulted, "to difcover the moaning of a 
Bur op bed prognoſtie wich was deemed ominous. C. Pyrcins Cuts, | 


Ir Porcius pho was then 4 young man and one of the tribunes, took 


Cato. 


this opportunity of opening the Shine books, and therebyfrult- 


A « Dio. Cats. STR489, Prix. Cic. ibid. 
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rating the intrigues and expectations of the, leading men 
in Rome; for he was an eloquent ſpeaker, a zealous advocate for 
virtue and highly incenſed at the meanneſs of the Roman ma- 
giſtrates, who, for great ſums of money, had engaged to pro- 
tect a king, whole crimes had rendered him inſupportable to 
his ſubjects. He read, or pretended to read, in the Sibylline 
prophecies the following words: f a #ing of Egypt ſhall ap- 
ply to you for ſuccour, aſſiſt him, but not with an army; if - 
you muſe violence, fear great dangers and misfortunes j. Cicers - 
acknowledges, that all men of ſenſe were convinced, that 
the pretended prediction was foiged ; but nevertheleſs the 
young tribune obliged the keepers of the Sibyiline books 
to report it to the people, and rehearſe the words in 
full comitia. The law required, that theſe oracles 
ſhould never be divulged till they had been examined by the 
ſenate, who oppreſſed or publiſhed them as they thought ht ; 
but Cato, being well apprized, that Ptzlemy would, by his 
immenſe profuſions, pevail upon the ſelf-intereſted ſenators 
to ſuppreſs an oracle no-ways favourable to his reſtoration, 
had no regard to this law, but proclaimed the pretended anſwer 
of the Sibyls without imparting it to the ſenate S. The rea- 
ding of the words of the S$:by/ in the comitia had the deſired 
effect on the minds of the people ; and the decree, which em- 
powered Lentulus Spinther t6 carry back Auletes to his 
ominions, was, at their requeſt, revoked and annulled *. 
Then ſeveral expedients were propoſed, in order to facili- 
tate the king's return, without diſobeying the pretended | 
oracle; but the whole year being ſpent in fruitleſs debates, 
Ptolemy, tired out with theſe delays, reſolved to leave Rome, Avletes 
where he had incurred the hatred. of the people, and leave. 
_— retiring to the temple of Diana at Epheſus, the moſt ve- Rome. 
nerable aſylum in ffa, wait there in ſafety the deciſion of 
his fate. From thence he wrote to Ammonius, whom he had 
left with the character of his embaſſador to the ſenate, deſir- 
ing, that che + might be appointed to replace him on the 
throne ; and his letter being read in the comitia by Aulus 
Plautius tribune of the people, his collegue Caninius, whom 
Plutarch through miſtake calls Canidius, was of opinion, that 
Pompey, attended only by two lictors, for no violence could 
be uſed without diſobeying the oracle, ſhuuld go into Egypt, 
and, by his authority alone, bring the king into favour with 


t Cic. |. i. ad. familiar, ep. 1. & in orat. pro Rabir. Poſt- 

humo, & in L. Piſon. Prur. in Pomp SraABO. I. vii. p. 
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his rebellious ſubjects; but the tribune was herein oppoſed by 


the ſenate, and Pompey, notwithſtanding his great intereſt, 


obliged to drop the purſuit of an honour which he moſt paſ- 
ſionately deſired. Pompey being thus excluded, the ſenators 


were greatly divided in their ſentiments. Bibulus and the 
conſul Marcellinus were of opinion, that the king ſhould be 


reſtored by three embaſſadors, and that thoſe, only ſhould be 
choſen who had no other employment. Their view in this 
was to exclude Lentulus, at that time governor of Cilicia 


and Cyprus. Craſſus agreed with Bibulus and Marcellinus, 
as to the re- ſettling of the king on his throne by three embaſ- 
fadors, without an army ; but was not for excluding ſuch as 


had employments. Cicero never quitted the intereſt of Len- 


tulus, who during his conſulſhip, had greatly contributed to 
his being recalled from baniſhment ; nay, he was ſo deſirous 
that his friend ſhould have the honour of re-eſtabliſhing the 
king of Egypt, and enjoy the advantages, which, he was well 
appriſed, would accrue to him from thence, that, after Len- 
tulus was gone into Cilicia, he wrote to him, adviſing him 


to advance, without any further orders from the ſenate, with 
all his ſea and land- forces to Alexandria, and oblige the in- 


habitants by force to receive their king. You are the 


e beſt judge, ſays he in a letter he wrote to him on this 


& occation, of what you can undertake and perform. If 
ec you can reduce Alexandria and the other cities of Egypt, 
<« it is, without doubt, both for your honour and that of 


the republic, that you advance thither with your fleet and 
„ army, leaving the king at Ptolemats, or ſome other 


e neighbouring place, till you have got the better of the 


« 


* 


< turn without danger. In this manner you will re- inſtate 
« him without troops, which as our zealots pretend, is the 


«© meaning of the S1by/.” The Romans were prohibited by 


the oracle to re- conduct the king of Egypt with an army ; 
and Cicero was of opinion, that if Lentulus had firſt reduced 
Egypt by force of arms, and then carried back the king with- 
out an army, he would not have acted therein contrary to 


the prohibjtion of the Sibyl, fince it would be ſtill true, that 
the king had returned without an army. One would hardly 


believe, that ſuch a grave magiſtrate as Cicero could be cap- 


able of eluding the oracle by ſuch an evaſion; but he looked 
upon it only as à political contrivance to diſappoint the ex- 
pectations of Pompey, Lentulus, and the other great men, 
who were deſirous to command the army on this occa- 
hon. But Lentrius, being well appriſed of the many difh- 


culties, 


rebels, and ſettled all things in peace, ſo that he may re- 
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culties, which he foreſaw, would attend this enterprize, fol- 

lowed the advice which Cicero gave him in the cloſe of his 

letter, wiz. that he ſhould by no means undertake ſo great | 
an enterprize, unleſs he could promiſe himſelf certain 

ſucceſs k. 

Pampey, on his being excluded from the honour of gebo- * to 
ing the king, had wrote to him, adviſing the baniſhed prince Gabinius | 
to recur to Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in quality governor 
of proconſul ; and Ptolemy, ſeeing the ſenate came to no re- Syria. 
ſolution with reſpect his reſtoration, but ſpent the whole - 
time in fruitleſs debates, determined to, follow Pompey's ad- 
vice. Gabinius was a man of a moſt infamous character, and 
ready to undertake any thing for money, Without the leaſt 
regard to law, juſtice, or religion: He had quite ruined by 
his enormous robberies and oppreſſions, the unhappy province 
of Syria, whither he had been ſent after his conſu 11 ; and, 
finding that the Syrians could no longer gratify his avarice, 
had reſolved to make war on the Arabians, in hopes of en- 
riching himſelf with their ſpoils ; but, in the mean time, 
Mithridates, who had been driven out of Parthia, by his 
brother Orades, flying for Le to him, prevailed on the 
avaricious proconſul, by promiſing bim large ſums, to turn 
his arms againſt Parthia, and aſſiſt him in the recovery of his 
crown. "He had already begun his march and paſſed the 
Euphrates, with a deſign to replace Mithridates on the 
throne, not doubting but he ſhould return loaded with an 
immenſe booty, the 2 being deemed at that time a 

very wealthy nation z but as he was advancing .with Mithri- 
dates, whom he took along with him for his guide; towards 
the borders of Parthia, Ptolemy came up with him, and de- 

livered into. his hands letters from Pompey, their common 
friend and patron; whereby he was deſired to reftore the 
baniſhed king, upon ſuch terms as he ſhould think fit to re- 
quire, and the king to grant. It was againſt an exprefs law 
for any governor to go out of the limits of his province; 
or to make war, upon any pretence whatſoever, even 
with the neighbouring princes or ſtates, without poſi- 
tive orders from the ſenate and people of Rome; 3 but 
the authority of Pompey and the hope of a great re- 
ward made the proconſul deſpiſe this law, and undertake 
the re- eſtablifhing of the king of Egypt, contrary to the 
opinion of all the officers of the army, except Marc Antony 
alone, who commanded the horſe, and lupported v great 
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warmth the king's intereſt ' The more dangerous the enter- 

Who un. prize was, the more right Gabinius thought he had to make 
der tales to Þ tolemy pay dear for it; and therefore was not aſhamed to 
reflore him. demand of the king ten thouſand talents for his pains, that is, 
one million nine hundred thirty ſeven thouſand five hundred 
pounds ſterling, one half of it to be paid immediately, and 

the other as ſoon as he ſhould be ſettled on the throne; 

Ptolemy who was glad to be reſtored upon any terms, agreed 

to pay the proconſul the abovementioned ſum; but Ga- 


bintus would not ſtir till the firſt payment was made, 


which obliged the king to borrow it of Cams Rabiriu 


Poſthumius, a Roman knight, Pompey interpoſing his credit 
_ authority for the payment of the capital and inte- 

reſt ®, ö 2 
Marc An- Gabinius, having received the ſum of five thouſand talents; 
tony di/- repaſſed the Euphrates, and, leaving Mithridates to ſhift for 
tinguifhes himſelf, began his march towards Egypt. As he drew near 
bimſelf in the borders of that country, he detached Antony with a body 
this war. of horſe to ſeize the paſſes, and open the way for the reſt of 
the army. As this young Roman was the chief promoter” of 
the expedition, ſo he acted in it with the utmoſt vigour and 
reſolution ; for he not only poſſeſſed himſelf of the paſſes of a 


ſandy deſert, and found a way through the marſhes of Solonis, 


which the Egyptians call the exhalations of Tryphon, but took 
the city of Peluſium, which was a place of importance, 
and the key of Egyp 
indebted to Ayrcanus 
ther of Herod, who not only aſſiſted him with proviſions, but 
prevailed upon their countrymen, who hved in Peluſium, to 
favour the Romans, and introduce them into the city. Pto- 
lemy, on his entering the place, was for putting all the Egyp- 
tians to the ſword ; but Antony oppoſed fo barbarous an exe- 
cution, remonſtrating, that it would draw both upon him and 
the Romans the general hatred of the nation, and by that 
means retard at leaft, if not prevent, his reſtoration ; fince 
the Egyptians would chuſe rather to die in battle, than be 
facrificed, after victory, to the reſentment of the conqueror o. 
As ſoon as Gabinius received advice of Antony's good ſucceſs, 
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t on that fide . For this ſucceſs he was 
prince of 7uden, and Anti pater the fa- 
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he advanced into the heart of Egyp?, the waters of the Nile, 
as it was then winter, being very-low. Archelaus, who, as 
we have faid before, had married Berenice, andreigned jointly 
with her, met Gabinius at the head of a conſiderable army, 


and offered him battle; but the Egyptian troops were cut in 


pieces, and Archelaus himſelf taken priſoner, ſo that the pro- 
conſul might at once have put an end to the war ; but his 


avarice prompted him to * for he gave Archelaus his 


liberty, upon his paying a conſiderable ranſom, and then pre- 
tending that he had made his eſcape, demanded freſh ſums of 
Ptolemy to purſue the war. Rabirius, who followed the 
king in this expedition, lent him what money he wanted at a 
very high inteteſt, Such were the artifices made uſe of by 
the Romans of this age to enrich them ſelyes. Archelaus, when 
again at liberty, would have long diſputed the crown with 
his rival, had his troops ſeconded his valour, for he was a 
young man of extraordinary parts; but the Egyptians having, 
in ſeveral encounters, turned their backs at the very firſt on- 
ſet, he was at 


land-forces. © Archelaus defended the place with incredible 
bravery, till he was reduced to the laſt extremity ; and then 


which put an end both to his reign and life; for being aban- 
doned by his effeminate and daſtardly troops, he choſe rather 
to die in the field, than ſurvive the loſs of his crown F. Marc 
Antony, who had been his particular friend and gueſt, hearing 


that he was ſlain, commanded his body to be ſought for a- 


mong the dead, wept over it when it was found, and took 
upon himſelf to inter it with all the pomp and magnificence 
that was due to a perſon of his rank 14. 7 
Ptolemy, being now maſter of Aiexandria, eaſily reduced 
the reſt of Egypt to his obedience, and was thereby thorough- 
ly reſettled on his throne. For the preventing of new in- 
ſurrections, Gabinius, before he returned into his province, 
left ſome of his Roman forces in Alexandria to keep that city 


in awe; but theſe ſoon exchanged the Roman manners for 
the Egyptian, ani gave into the luxury and effeminacy of 


thoſe among whom they lived". Auletes, ſeeing himſelf a- 
gain in quiet poſſeſſi »n of the crown, began to vent his rage 


on all tnoſe who had been any ways concerned in the rebel- 


lion. His daughter Berenice was facrificed the firſt to his re- 


r Dio. I. xxxix. Val. Max. I. ix. . i. 4Prur. ibid. 
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h obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Alexandria, 
which Gabinins cloſely beſieged, both with his fea and 


he marched out of the diſtreſſed city to hazard another battle, 
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2 fill his coffers with the treaſures of his unhappy ſub- 
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ſentment. The crime he laid to her charge was her having 

accepted of the vacant throne when the Alexandrians offered 
it herſ. Afterwards he cut off moſt of the wealthy citizens 
of Alexandria, under pretence that they had been concerned 
in the rebellion, and confiſcated their eſtates, in order to raiſe 
the vaſt ſums which he was ſtill to pay Gabinius, or had bor- 
rowed of Rabirius. To be rich was a crime for which ma- 
ny were condemned, the king filling his dominions, as Dion 
Caſſius expreſſes it, with blood and flaughter, that he might 


Theſe oppreſſions and violences the cowardly _—_ 
trans ſuffered with great patience, being kept in awe by the 
Roman garifon which Gabinius had left in Alexandria; but 
neither = fear of the Romans, nor the authority of Ptoleny, 
could make them put up a much leſs affront ; for a Roman 


ſoldier having killed 2 cat, which animal, as it is well known, 


His ingra- 


it ue t 
Rabirius 
Paltiiu- 
mius. 


face the late revolution 


was worſhipped by the Egyptians, the ſuppoſed ſacrilege was 
no ſoon-r known, but the Alexandrians made a general in- 


ſurrection, and, gathering together in crowds, made their 
way through the Roman guards, drapged the ſoldier out of 
his houſe, and, in ſpite of all oppoſition, tore him in pieces. 

Niodorus Siculus, who relates this inſurrection, was an eye- 
witneſs of it. 


Caius Rabirius güne had lent Ptolemy Auletes, as we 


have hinted above, immenſe tums to defray the expence of 


| his expedition againft the uſurper of his crown, and” had rea- 
ſon to expect in gratitude to be ſpeedily repaid z but finding 


that the king affected delays, he reſolved to leave Rome, 


where he then was, and go into Egypt. When he arrived at 
Alexandria, he preſſed the king to perform his engagements ; 
but Ptolemy ſhewed little regard to his remonſtrances, excuſ- 
ing himſelf on account 2 che bad condition of his finances 

nevertheleſs he offered to make 


im general collector of his revenues, that he might, in that 
8 employ ment, pay himſelf. The unfortunate creditor accept- 


— 


ed the oer, for fear of loſing his debt, for which he was 
humſelf indebted to others; but the baſe prince ſoon after, 
upon ſome frivolous pretence, ordered him and all his ſervants 
to ve cloſely confined; This ſhocking treatment of a man who 


had aſfiſted him in his diftrefs exaſperated Pompey as much as 


Rabirius, the former having been in a manner ſecurity for 
the debt, as the money had been lent at his requeſt, and the 
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whole byſincf tranſacted by him at a country-houſe of his 
near 


; however, Rabirius had reaſon to fear the worſt 


from a cruel and Faithleſs prince, and therefore, having found 
means to make his eſcape was glad to ſave his life from the 


wicked deſigns of his debtor; hut, to complete his misfor- 


tunes, he was proſecuted as ſoon as he returned to Rome, 
1/t, For having "enabled Ptolemy to 2 the ſenate with 


or —_ debaſed 


ſums lent bim for that purpoſe. 24, 
arid diſhonoured the character of a Roman knight, by farm- 
ing the revenues, and becoming the ſervant of a foreign 
prince. And, laftly, For having been an accomplice with 
Gabinius, and ſharing with him the ten thouſand talents, 


which the | proconſul had receiyed for his Egyptian expe- 
dition. Rabirius ſcems to have been acquitted ; and the elo- 


quent oration, which Cicero ſpoke in his defence, will be an 
everlaſting monument of Prolemys treachery and ingratitude “. 
As for Gabinius, three actions were commenced againſt him 
as ſoon as he returned to Rome; one of high-treaſon againſt 
the people, for reftoring Ptolenty to his dominions, contrary 
to'the expreſs orders of the republic, and thereby being guilty 
of the death of ſo many perſons who were Killed on that oc- 
caſion; the other of bribery and corruption, ſince it was noto- 


Tious that he had been induced, by vaſt ſums of money, to 
replace that cruel and wicked prince on the throne, in de- 
hance of the laws, and the prohibition of the $:byl ; the third 
action was of tyranny and oppreſſion in his government. 
Cicero repreſented his crimes in ſo ftrong a light, that he eſ- 
caped death very Leer a. for, notwithſtanding the power- 


ful intereſt of Ceſar and Pompey's party, and the yaſt ſums 


be ſpent in bribing, the Judges,” he was cleared from the firſt 


charge'by a majority of ſix votes only out of ſeventy ; but in 


14 


the other two actions he was caſt, and condemned to per- Gabinius 
petual baniſhment, the only puniſhment which the Roman baniſhed 
laws inflited on public extortioners ind oppreſſors v. We Rome. 


are told, that, before he left Rome, he was reduced to great 
poverty, having ſpent the money, which he got by oppreſ- 


ſion, bribery, and corruption, in bribing and corrupting o- 
thers, in order to eſcape the puniſhment which he deſerved. 
He lived in baniſhment till 4 time df the civil wars, when 


he was recalled ad Cæſar, in whoſe ſervice he loſt his 


life *. 


v Cic. pro Rabir. Poſth. Dio. bd. Cic. ad Attic. 1. 


v. epiſt. 16. & ad Quint. Fratr. I. iii epiſt. * Hir. de 


[hat Alexandrip. c 43. 
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 Auletes Auletes, notwithſtanding the unheard-of tyrannies with 
des. which he harraſſed his ſubjects, died in the peaceable poſſeſ- 
| fon of his kingdom, about four years after his re-eſtabliſh- 
ment, and thirty after he had firſt akkended the throne, leav- 
Po! ing behind him two fons and two daughters. He bequeath- 
©: Cleo ed his crown to his eldeſt ſon and his eldeſt daughter, order- 
zatra ing them to be joined in marriage, according to the cuſtom 
Fear of of their family, and to govern with equal power ; and becauſe 

the Flood, they were both under age, the daughter, who was the eldeſt, 
2063, being but ſeventeen years old, he left them under the tuition 
er fore of the Roman people, whom 'be conjured, by all the gods 
Cbriſt, and by his alliance with Rome, to take care that his will was 
: JS duly executed 7. Extropius tell us , that a copy of his will 
being tranſmitted to Rome, the people appointed Pompey the 
young prince's guardian. The ſons were both called Ptols- 
my; the daughters names were Cleopatra and Arſinae. This 
was the Cleopatra who afterwards became fo famous, and 
had a great ſhare in the civil wars of Rome. We know but 

very little of the beginning of her and her brother's reign. 
The firſt thing we find recorded of her is, that two of the 


fons of Bibulus, who had been conſul with Fulizs Ceſar, 


and was at this time proconſul of Syria, being killed in Alex- 
andria by the Reman ſoldiers, whom Gabinius had left for a 
guard to Prolemy Auletes, Cleopatra fent the murderers to 
Bibalus, that he might puniſh them as he thought fit ; but 
de proconſul ſent them back untouched, with this meſſage, 
that the puniſhing of them belonged not to him, but to oy | 
fenate of Rome. 

Cleopatra As Ptolemy was a minor, under the wiition of Pothinus an eu- 
Aten eur nuch, and chillas commander in chief of the Egyptian forces, 
J. ber bro theſe two miniſters, to engroſs the whole power to themſelves, 
eher mi- deprived Cleopatra of that ſhare in the ſovereignty which had been 
ern. left her by the will of Auletes, and drove her out of the king⸗ 
| dom. Cleopatra, thus injured, retired into Syria, and having 

raiſed in that country and in Paleſtine a very conſiderable army, 
led it herſelf into Egypt, with a defign to aſſert her right by 
| force of arms. On the other hand, Ptolemy, having drawn 
together all the forces he could, took the field, and march- 
ed againſt his ſiſter. Both armies encamped between Pelu- 
Lum and mount Caſius, obſerving the motions of each other, 
neither of them being inclined to venture an engagement. 
While affairs were in this fituation, Pompey, after the loſs of 


ic. 1. viii, 4 familiar. epiſt. 7. Cs. I iii. Comment de 
bell. civil. 2 EurTroye |. vi. 2 Var. Ma In. 
. 1. Cs. ibid. SSN. ad Marciam. . 
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the battle of Pharſalia, arrived off Peluſium, hoping to find Pompey 
in the kingdom of Egypt an open and ſafe aſylum ; for he arrives of 
had been, as we have a" ub 6 above, the Sn bend and Peluſium. 
conſtant protector of, Auletes, the father * the reigning 
prince; and therefore, as bis favours were of a. late date, 
he expected to find the fon, and thoſe who were about him, 
grateful; but gratitude is a virtue unknown to pi inces 
and miniſters, as Pompey found by woeſul experience, and 1 
many others have done ſince his time. The unfortunate 
Roman, oblerving from the ſea a great army encamped on 
the ſhore, condluded from.thence, that the king was at war 
with his aſter, and that, in ſuch à conjuncture, he ſhould 
find the young prince the more ready to protect him, ſince 
might ſtand in need of his aſſiſtance; he therefore ſent 
ſome of his friends to acquaint the king with his arrival, and 
to demand permiſfion to land and enter his kingdom d. The 
king himſelf, who was then but thirteen years old, gave 
no anſwer; but Pethinus and Achillas, the two . mi- 
niſters, taking Tbeadotus a rhecorician, who was the king's 
præceptor, and ſome others, to conſult with them, adviſed to- 
gether, what, anſwer to return. In this council ſome were 
for receiving Pompey, thinking it would. be a reproach to the 
Egyptian nation and king to abandon him in his diſtreſs, and 
refuſe protection and relief to one who had been the late | = 
King's zealous: and conſtant protector, and was the preſent — 
king's guardian. Others were for rejectiug his petition, and ; 
F deſiring him to ſeek a retreat and aſylum elſewhere ; but 
Theodatus diſplayed all bis eloquence to ſhew, that the ſafeſt | 
courſe: they could take was to diſpatch him. His reaſons | 
were, becauſe, if they received him, Cz/ar would not fail ff 
to be revenged on them for protecting and abetting his ene- 
* and if they refuſed to receive him, and affairs ſhould 
e a turn in his favour, he would, without all doubt, q 
when again become powerful, make them pay dear for their 1 
refuſal; and therefore the only ſafe way to guard againſt | 
both theſe evils was to cut him off, which, ſaid he, will gain _ | 5 
-us the friendſhip of Ceſar, and prevent the other from do-! —y 
4 ing us any miſchief ; tor dead men, according to the antient ; 
proverb, don't bite e. Some writers tell us, that Theodetus Y 
* maintained this cruel paradox only to diſplay his eloquence % -. I 
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t. and talents ; but, however that be, his advice prevailed, and murdered 
of was put in execution in the manner we {hall relate in the liſ- 

tory of Rome. 
y. Cs, ibid J. iv. rue p 480. Ar; in Pomp Dio. 
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Julius Cz- IN the mean time Cæſar, being informed that Pompey had 
lar arrive: ſteered his courſe towards Egypt, purſued him thither, and ar- 
at Alexan- rived at Alerandria, juſt as the news of his death was brought 
dria. to that city. Sooti after Theodotus, br, as others will have 
it, Achillas, preſented him with the head and ring of his 

rival ; but he wept at that ſight, and; turning away his eyes 

with ' abhorrence, ordered the head to be buried in a proper 

place, with the uſual ſolemnities 4. Czſar; for the greater 
expedition, had purſued Pompey with few forces, having with 

him, when he arrived at Alexandria; only eight hundred 

| horſe and three thouſand two hundfed foot. The reſt of his 

army he had left behind him in Greece and Aſia Minor, un- 
der the command of his lieutenants, with orders to purſue 
the advantages of his late victory, and ſecure his intereſt in 


thoſe parts; and therefore, confiding in his good fortune and 


the hows of his ſucceſs at Pharao, he ventured to land at 
Alexandria with the ſmall body above-mentioned; but was 
very near paying dear for it; for the few forces he had with 
him not being ſufficient to defend him againſt the unruly mob 
of that populous city, which-was all in an uproar on account of 
Piompey's death, he, with much ado, got into the king's pa- 
Where be lace, and there ſhut himſelf up with part of his men, the 
75 in great reſt W been driven back to, their ſhips by the outragious 
ger. multitade®. As it was not in Caſar's power to leave Alex- 
andria; by reaſon of the Etefian winds; which in that coun- 
try continue blowing all the dog-days, in the beginni " 

which Cæſar had entered that port, and prevent any 
from ſailing out; he fent orders to the legions he had lelt in 
Afia to join him with all 


out of the palace; and having; by his affable behaviour, gain- 

ed the affections of the common 5 he ſpent his time in 

_ viſiting the curioſities of that great and ſtately metropolis, 

and feemed to take great pleaſufe in affiſting at the public 

| fpeeches and harangues, made by the Hlexandrian orators and 

'- Thetoricians by way of trial; but, that he might not ſpend 
his whole time in diverſions only, ſince he could not leave the 


place, he began to folicit the payment of the money due to 
him from Auletes, and to take cognizance of the difference 


between young Ptolemy and his ſifter Cleopatra f. 
We have related above, that, during Cz/ar's firſt 3 


: ſhip, Auletes had, by the promiſe of ſix thouſand talents, ob- 


4 Liv. I. ü. Prov. in Cee. Liv. ibid. © D10. I. 
di. Cs. Comment. ibid. Deo. 1. ir. 
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ition; but the tumult 
being appeaſed before the arrival of his troops, he ventured 


_ tained 
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tained of him the alliance of the Roman people, and by that 
means ſecured to himſelf the crown. The king had paid him 
only part of this ſum, and given him an obligation or bond 
for the remainder. This debt now Cz/ar called for, wanting 
it to pay his ſoldiers, and exacted it with great riguur ; which 
Pothinus the king's treaſurer by ſeveral artifices made appear . 
greater than it really was ; for he plundered their temples of 
their gold and filver utenſils, and perſuaded the king and all 
the great perſons of the kingdom to eat in earthen or wooden 
veſſels, inſinuating underhand, that Ceſar had ſeized on all 
their gold and ſilver plate, in order to ſtir up the people a- 
gainſt him; but what moſt provoked them, and at laſt 
drove them to take up arms againſt Cz/ar, was the haugh- 
tineſs with which he acted as judge between Ptolemy and Cles- 
patra; for he not only cited them to appear before him. for 
the deciſion of their difference, but iſſued out a peremptory 
order, commanding them to disband their armies, and ſtand 
to the ſentence which he, after hearing their reaſons, ſhould 
pronounce.. This was looked upon in Egypt as a violation Erdrav- 
of the royal dignity, and an open 300K on the preio- ours to 
gative of their ſovereign, who being independent acknowledged mate up the 
no ſuperior, and therefore was not, like a ſubject, to be ad- 4 Ferences 
judged by any man. To theſe complaints Cæ ſur replied, that bel been 
he did nottake upon him to judge as a ſuperior, but as an arbi- phe oma 
trator appointed by the will of Auletes, who having put his Cleo- = 
children under the tuition of the Roman people, and all their * 
power being now veſted in him as their dictator, it belonged 
to him to arbitrate and determine this controverſy, as guar- . 
dian of Auletes's children by virtue of his will; and that he | . ; 
claimed for no other end than to ſettle peace between the | 
king and his ſiſter . This explanation quieting all for the 
preſent, the cauſe was brought to Cz/ar's tribunal, and ad- 
vocates were appointed on both ſides to plead hefore him. 
Bur Cleopatra, being informed that Cz/ar had a very 
particular regard for ſuch of her ſex, as were recommended 
to him by their youth and beauty, reſolved to make uſe of 
both, and by their means attach him firſt to her perſon, and 
next to her cauſe. Accordingly ſhe ſent a private meflenger 
to Cz/ar, complaining, that her cauſe was betrayed by thoſe _ 
ſhe employed, and demanding his permiſſion to appear before 
him in perſon. Plutarch ſays, that Cæſar preſſed her the firſt 
to come and plead her cauſe before him. Be that as it will, 
ſhe n no ſooner knew that boa was inclined to ſee hers bus 
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Julius Cz- Ix the mean tithe „being informed | 

lar arrives ſteered his courſe towards Egypt, purſiigd him thither; and ar- 

at Alexan- rived at Alexandria; juſt as the newsof his death was brought 

dria. to that city. Sooti after Tana br, as others will have 
it, Achillas, preſented. him with the head und ring of his 


the fame of his ſucceſs at Phor/aling, he ventured th Lind 
Alexandria with the ſmall body above-mentioned; but was 


for. it z for the beg ses he ind with 


uproar on account of 
2 8 h ados got into che king's pa- 
Where be up wil part of his men, the 


uu great reſt having been driven back to, their ſhips by the outragious 
et As it was not in e power to leave Alu- 
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an winds; which in that 
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viſting the curioſities of that 
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great 
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place, he began to folicir the payment of the money. due to 

him from Auletes, and to | 
between young Pt and his fifter Cleopatra f. 

W have TD that, during Ce/ar”s firſt conſul- 

| ſhip, Auletes had, by the promiſe of fix thouſand talents, ob- 
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tained of him the alliance of the Roman people, and by that 
means ſecured to himſelf the crown. The king had paid him 
only part of this ſum, and given him an obligation or bond 
for the remainder. This debt now Cæſar called for, wanting 
it to pay his ſoldiers, and exacted it with great rigour ; which 
Potbinus the king's treaſurer by ſeveral artifices made appear 
greater than it really was ; for he plundered their temples of 
their gold and filver utenſils, and perſuaded the king and all 
the great perſons of the kingdom to eat in earthen or wooden 
veſſels, inſinuating underhand, that Cæſar had ſeized on all 
their gold and filver plate, in order to ſtir up the people a- 
gainſt him; but what moſt provoked them, and at laſt 
drove them to take up arms againſt Cæ ſar, was the haugh- 
tineſs with which he acted as judge between Ptolemy and Cieo- I 
patra ; for he not only cited them to appear before him for | 
the deciſion of their difference, but ifſued out a peremptory 
order, commanding them to disband their armies, and ſtand 
to the ſentence which he, after hearing their reaſons, ſhould 
pronounce.. This was looked upon in Egypt as a violation Endiav- 
of the royal dignity, and an open incroachment on the prero- ours to 
gative of their ſovereign, who being independent acknowledged mate up the 
no ſuperior, and therefore was not, like a ſubject, to be ad- 4:ferences 
judged by any man. To theſe complaints Cæſar replied, that between 
he did nottake upon him to judge as a ſuperior, but as an arbi- & pare a 
trator appointed by the will of Auletes, who having put his . Cleo. 
children under the tuition of the Roman people, and all their F 
power being now veſted in him as their dictator, it belonged 
to him to arbitrate and determine this controverſy, as guar- 
dian of Auletes's children by virtue of his will; and that he 
claimed for no other end than to ſettle peace between the 
king and his fiſter “. This explanation quieting all for the 
preſent, the cauſe was brought to Cz/ar's tribunal, and ad- 
vocates were appointed on both ſides to plead before bi . 
Bur Cleopatra, being informed that Cz/ar had a very 
particular regard for ſuch of her ſex, as were recommended 5 
| to him by their youth and beauty, reſolved to make uſe of 
| both, and by their means attach him firſt to her perſon, and 
next to her cauſe. Accordingly ſhe ſent a private meſſenger 
j to Cæſar, complaining, that her cauſe was betrayed by thoſe 
the employed, and demanding his permiffion to appear before 
him in perſon. Plutarch ſays, that Ceſar preſſed her the firſt 
to come and plead her cauſe before him. Be that as it will, 
ſhe no ſooner knew that Cefar was inclined to ſee her, but 9 
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taking along with her only one of her 22 Apollodorus 
the Sicilian, ſhe imbarqued in a fmall veſſel, and, in the duſk 
of the evening, arrived under the walls of Alexandria. She 
was afraid of being diſcovered by her brother, or thoſe of his 
party who were maſters of the city, and would not have fail- 
ed to ſtop her, and prevent her from going to Cæſar's houſe. 

In order therefore to get thither without being known, ſhe 


cauſed herſelf to be tied up in a mattreſs, and was thus carried 


by Apollodorus on his back through the ſtreets of Alexandria 


to Ce/ar's apartment. T hege he laid down his burden at Cz- 


ſar's feet, ſaying he had — 4 him a preſent, and having 
untied it, up ſtarted a fine lady with the beſt airs ſhe could 
put on. Ceſar was highly pleaſed with the ſtratagem, but 
much more with the perton of Cleopatra, whoſe extr: or inar 

beauty ſo charmed him, that he kept her with him ali that 
night, and thinking himſelf engaged by the favours ſhe grant- 
ed him, to do all that lay in his power in her behalf, the next 
morning he ſent for Ptolemy, and preſſed him to receive his 
fiiter again upon her own terms. By this propoſal Ptolemy 
found, that Czſar from being their common judge, was 


become her advocate, and being at the ſame time informed, 
that his ſiſter was with him in that part of the palace where 


he lodged, the young prince left Cæſar in a violent paſſion, 


and running into the ſtreets, took the diadem off his head, 


tore it to pieces, and threw it on the ground, complaining 
with his face bathed in tears, that he was betrayed, and relat- 


ing the whole to the multitude that flocked round him, in a 


moment the whole city was tn an uproar ; the king himſelf, 
at the head of the populace, led them tumultuouſly to charge 


Cz/ar, which they didwith all the fury which is uſual on ſuch 


occaſions. The Roman ſoldiers who were near him ſecured 


the king's perſon, and delivered him up to Cz/ar ; but never- 
theleſs, as the reſt of his forces, who knew nothing of what 


pafled, were diſperſed in the ſeveral quarters of that great city, 


Czjar muſt neceſſarily have been overpowered, and tore to 


pieces by the inraged multitude, had he not had the preſence 


of mind-to ſhew himſelf from a balcony which was out of 
their reach, and from thence aſſure them, that he was ready 
to do whatever they ſhould think fit to ſuggeſt to him. Thete 
fair promiſes appeaſed the tumult for the preſent h. 

The next day, having ſummoned a general aſſembly of the 


people, he wg out to them Ptolemy and Cleopatra, and 
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then cauſing their father's will publicly to be read, he decreed 
as guardian and arbitrator, that Ptolemy and Cleopatra ſhould 
reign jointly in Egypt agreeable to the will; and that Pro- 
lemy the younger fon and Arfinoe the younger daughter ſhould 
jointly enjoy the iſland of Cyprus. He added this laſt article 


tt) appeaſe the people, and by that means eſcape their fury, 
which he was then in great fear of; for the iſland of Cyprus 


had for ſome time belonged to the Romans, as we have rela- 
ted elſewhere. T his decree pleaſed all except Pothinus ; for 
as he had been the. cauſe of the breach between Cleopatra 
and her brother, and alſo of the expulſion of that princeſs, he 
had reaſon to apprehend, that ſhe on her return would de- 
prive him of the great power he had at court, and perhaps of 
his life. Lo prevent therefore Cz/ar's decree from taking 
effect, he inſpired the people with new jealouſies, giving 


out, that the Roman dictator had, by force and againſt his in- 


clination, beſtowed the crown on both; but that his true de- 
ſign was to place Cleopatra alone on the throne. When he 
had, by ſowing ſuch reports among the populace, ſtirred 
them up anew againſt Cæſar, for the Egyptians could not 
bear to be governed by a woman alone, he ſollicited Achilles, 
by private letters metlengers, to advance at the head of 
the army from Peluſium, where he was then encamped, to 
Alexandria, in order to drive Ceſar out of the city. The 
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general was eaſily prevailed upon to fall in with his meaſures, Czſar be- 


and approaching Alexandria with twenty thouſand regular e247 8 


le xandria. 


and well diſciplined troops, put all things again there in con- 
fuſion. Cæ ſar, who had but a ſmallnumber of forces with him, 


perſuaded the king to ſend out embaſſadors to Achilias, or- 


dering him to forbear uſing any violence, ſince he was well 
pleaſed with what Cæſar had decreed. Dioſcorides and Sera- 


pion, who had been embaſſadors at Rome and had great au- 


thority at court, were employed on this occaſion ; but Achil- 


las was ſo far from complying with the king's orders, that 


he commanded the two embaffadors to be ſeized and put to 


death; and accordingly one of them was killed on the ſpot, 


and the other carried off by his own men for dead. Cæſar, 


finding that Achillas would hearken to no propoſals, re- 
ſolved to keep within the walls of the town, not being in 


a condition to make head againſt the enemy in the open field. 
He therefore poſted his men 1 ſo well in the ſtreets and avenucs 
of that quarter of the town which he had taken poſſeſſion of, 
that he found no difficulty in ſupporting the attack of the 


whole Egyptian army. Achillas,. not being able to force that 


quarter, changed his meaſures, and went to attack the port, 
with a deſign | to make himſelf maſter of the Egyptian fleet at 
8 3-2 meh ir 
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anchor there, to the number of ſeventy two ſhips, and by 
that means to ſhut up the Remans by ſea, and prevent them 
from receiving ſuccours and convoys on that fide ; but Ceſar 
prevailing there likewiſe, cauſed the fleet to be ſet on fire, and 
at the ſame time ſcizing the tower of Pharos, placed a ftrong 
gariſon in it, and by this means ſecured his communication 
. with the ſea, without which he muſt neceſſarily have been 
ſoon obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion. Some of the ſhips, 
The libra- when on ſie, driving to the ſhore, communicated their flames 
ry in the to the adjoining houſes, which, ſpreading into the quarter of 
quarter the city called Bruchium, conſumed the noble library, which 
called Bra. had been the work of ſo many kings, and contained at that 
chium time four hundred thouſand volumes. 
kurnt. Ceſar, finding himſelf thus engaged, contrary to his ex- 
pectation, in a dangerous war, diſpatched meſſengers into all 
the neighbouring countries, ſolliciting ſpeedy ſuccours. He 
wrote, amongſt others, to Domitius Calvinus his lieutenant 
in Aſia, properly ſo called, acquainting him with the danger 
he was in. That general, upon the receipt of his letter, im- 
mediately detached two legions, putting the one on board 
ſome tranſports which he had ready, and ſending the other 
by land. The former arrived very ſeaſonably; but the latter 
did not reach Alexandria till the war was over. But Cæſar 
was beſt ſerved by Mithridates of Pergamus, a man of great 
valour and experience in war; for he being ſent into 
Syria and Cilicia to haſten the ſupplies there, brought thoſe 
forces which extricated him out of wes: at as we thall ſee in 
the ſequel k. 
In the mean time Ceſar, that he TY not be forced to 
fight the numerous troops of the enemy till his ſuccours arriv- 
ed, fortified that quarter of the city where he lav, with walls, 
towers, and other works, including within them the palace, 
a theatre adjoining to it, which he made uſe of as a citadel, 
and a paſlage to the harbour. Cæſar, from the very begin- 
ning of the tumult, had taken care to get the king into his 
power, that this war might ſeem to be undertaken only by a 
few malecontents, and not by his authority or approbation. 
While he was thus detained in Cæſgar's quarters, Pothinus, 
who attended him there as his governor and chief miniſter, 
carried on à private correſpondence with Achillas, and by 
letters ently n him, gave him intelligence of all 
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that paſſed, encouraging him to puſh on the war with vigour 3 
but at length one of his letters being intercepted and the trea- 
ſon thereby diſcovered, Cæſar cauſed him to be put to death. 
Hereupon Ganymedes, another eunuch, who was charged 
with the education of Arſinoe the king's younger lifter, fear- 
ing the ſame puniſhment, as having been privy to the trea- 


ſonable practices of Pothinus, ſecretly conveyed the young 


princeſs out of Czfar's quarters, and fled with her to the 
Egyptian army, who, wanting one of the royal family to 
head them, were overjoyed at herarrival, and proclaimed her 
queen; but Ganymedes, who entertained thoughts of ſup- 
planting Achillas, cauſed an accuſation to be formed againſt 


him, as if he had betrayed the fleet which Ceſar had burnt 


in the harbour, and having by this means got him condemn- 


ed and executed, he took on himſelf the command of the ar- 


my and the adminiſtration of all the affairs of that party ; and 
indeed he was thoroughly qualified for the employment of a 
prime miniſter, being a man of great penetration and activity, 


and no probity. He contrived a thouſand artful ſtratagems 


to diſtreſs Ce/ar during the courſe of this war, ſhewing him- 
{elf at the lame time a diſcerning ſtateſman and a crafty gene- 
ral ; for inſtance, he found means to ſpoil a!l the freſh wa- 
ter in Czſar's quarters, and thereby reduced him to great 
ſtraits; for the Alexandrians having no other freſh water but that 


of the Nile, the whole city was vaulted underneath their hou- 


ſes for the receiving and keeping of it. Once a year, on the 
great (well of the Nile, the water of that river came into the 


city by a canal cut for that purpoſe, and being by ſeveral fluic- 
es let into the vau'ts, filled them all, they being built with. 
out any partitions in a general communication from one to 

another under the houſes. The water let in on this occa- 
ſion ſerved for the common uſe of the inhabitants the whole 


year, every one having an opening in his houſe, not unlike 
the mouth of a well, through which the water was drawn in 
buckets or pitchers. Ganymedes having ſtopt up the commu- 


nications between the vaults or reſervoirs in Cæſar's quar- 
ters and thoſe of the reſt of the city, found means to turn 
the ſca-water into the former, and thereby ſpoilt all the freſh- 


water that was kept in them. This raiſed a general uproar 


among Cæſar's ſoldiers, and he would have been obliged to 
abandon, his quarters very much to his diſadvantage, had he 


not intnediatcly ordered wells to be dug, and diſcovered, at- 
ter he had ſunk them to an incredible depth, ſprings of freih- 


water, which made amends for that which was ſpoiled i. 
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Arb Ex this Ceſar receiving advice, that the legion which 
Catvinus had ſent him by ſea was arrived on the neighbouring 
coaſts of Lybia, but was detained there by contrary winds, 
advanced with his whole fleet to convoy it ſafely to Alexandria, 


being then reduced almoſt to: the utmoſt extremity, and his 


men quite tired out with the continual aſſaults of tne enemy. 
Ganymedes immediately aſſembled all the Egyptian ſhips he 
could, with a deſign to intercept him on his return. C, 


was unwilling to engage, being deſirous to get the legion ſafe 
into the city; but a Rhodran galley, which was placed i in his 

right wing, being attacked by ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips, he 
could not forbear affiſting his faithful allies, which brought on 


an engagement between the two: fleets, wherein Cæſar = 


ed a contiderable advantage, and would have intirely d 
ed the Egyptian fleet, had he not been obliged by night com- 


ing on to retire with his ſhips and legion into the harbour w. 


To repair this and other loſſes, for Cæſar had by this time 


deftroyed an hundred and ten Egyptian thips, partly in the 
harbour, and partly in the arſenal, Ganymedes drew together 
all the ſhips that were in the mouths of the Nzle and in the pri- 
vate arſenals, and, having formed with them another fleet, 


entered the port of Alexandris. This produced another fight 
at ſez, in which Cæſar gained a ſecond victory, which was 


owing chiefly to the great valour and ſkill of the Rhodians'in 


naval affairs. To make the moſt of the, idvantage he had 
pot, he endeavoured to ſeize the town of Pharos, and the 


mole leading to it called the Heptaftadium,; but after he had 


landed his troops in the iſland, =p was repulſed with the loſs of 
abo ve eight hundred of his men, and was very near 
ing himſelf in his retreat; for finding the ſhip in which be en- 
deavoured to eſcape ready 40 fink, by reaſon of the num- 
bers of thoſe who had crowded into it, he threw himſelf into 
the ſea, and with great difficulty ſwam to the next ſhip, 
| whence he ſaw, to his great concern, the veſſel which he 
had left ſink with all the mend. And here we muſt not paſs 
cover in ſilence a cireumſtance which is omitted by Hirtius, 
but recorded by Dion Caſſius o, Plutarch , Suetanius 1, and 


periſh- 


Orofius . Theſe tell us, that Ceſar, while he thus made 


his eſcape, carried his commentaries, which he had then with 
him, in one hand, holding it up the whole time, leaſt the 
water ſhould reach them, and ſwam with the other. Appian 
relates this whole affair in a * different manner ; for he 
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writes, that Ceſar, being ſurrounded on a bridge by the ene- 
my, Was obliged-to throw off his purple garment, and leap 
into the ſea, and that the king's ſoldiers purſuing him he ſyam 
under w ater, ariſing up his head now and then, to one of his 
own ſhips, where he was known and taken up. Suctont-' 
1s tells us, that he held his purple coat in his mouth, drag- 
ging it after him, left it ſhould fall into the enemy's band; 3 
and Florus e, with whom Platarch agrees u, that he left it 
in the waves, either by chance or on purpoſe, that the ene- 
my purſuing him might diſcharge their darts and arrows at his 
garment. Appian and Dio add, that the Egyprians having 
got it, fixed it on a trophy which they had ſet up for having put 
the Romans to flight, and ſcemed to be as much pleaſed and 
elated, as if they had taken Cæſar himſelf w. 
| Taz Alexa ndrians, finding that the Romans were rather 
encouraged than diſheartened by their late loſs, and were 
making the neceſſary preparations to repair it, ſent embalſe- 
dors to Ceſar, demanding their king, and affuring him, that 
his compliance with their requeſt would gain over the multi- 
tude to him, and put a ſpcedy end to the war ; For your 
keeping the king confined, and in a manner priſoner, ſaid they, 
is what chiefly provokes the populace, and prevents them 
from hearkening to any terms of an accommodation : allow 
him his liberty, and you will find them ready to lay down 
their arms and come to an agreement. Cæſar, though well 
acquainted with the fubtle and deceitful temper of the A ex- 


andrians, readily complied with their requeſt, knowing, that 


he hazarded nothing in giving them up their king's perton 


and that, if they failed in their promiſes, the continuation of 
the war and the ſevils attending it would be laid to their 


charge. Before he diſmiſſed the young prince, he exhorted 


him to take this opportunity of inſpiring his ſubjcQs with ſen- 
timents of peace; to redreſs the evils which a war, very im- 


prudently undertaken, had brought upon his dominions; to 


approve himſelf worthy of the confidence he repoſed in him 


by granting him his liberty, and to ſhew himſelf grateful for 


the ſervices he had rendercd his father. Ptolemy, early in- 


ſtructed by his maſters in the art of diſſimulation and deceit, 


begged Cæſar, with tears in his eyes, that H. would not o- 
blige him to depart, affuring him, that he bad rather live 
with him like a private perſon, than reign without tim. T'he 
event ſoon ſhewed how little ſincerity there was in the young 
king's tears and protcthons of triendihip ; ; for he was no (o.n- 
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er at the head of his troops, than he ed boſtilitics 
with more vigour than ever. The firſt thing Ptolemy,” who 
was intirely governed by Ganymedes, attempted, was to in- 
tercept with his fleet all Cz/ar's proviſions. 'Fhis occaſioned 
a new fight at ſea near Canopus, in which the Romans, under 
the conduct of Tiberius Nero, had again the victory. In this 


engagement Euphanor, the Rhodian admiral, loſt his life and 


his ſhip, after having ſignalized himſelf in a very eminent 
manner * ; but by this time Mithridates of Pergamus was draw- 
ing near with an army which he had raiſed with great e xpe- 
dition in Syria. 

Mithridates had been ſent, as we have related above, into 
Syria and Cilicia, to raiſe there what forces he could, and 
lead them into Egypt. In this commiſſion he acquitted. him- 
ſelf with ſuch diligence and prudence, that he foon formed a 

_ conſiderable army, being greatly aſſiſted therein by Antipu- 
ter the Idumæan, who not only joined him with three thou- 
ſand Fewws, but prevailed upon Hyrcanm, who was then at 
the head of that nation, and the neighbouring princes of A- 
rabta and Cæle-Syria, to ſend him conſiderable reinforcements. 
With theſe troops Mithridates, attended by Antipater in per- 
fon, marched into Egypt; and on his arrival at Peluſium, 
that important place by ftorm. This advantage was chiefly 
owing to Antipater ; for he was the firſt that mounted the 
breach, and thereby opened the way to the others. From Pelu- 
fum they advanced towards Alexandria ; but as they approach- 
ed the borders of the province of Onion, they found all the 
paaſſes ſeized by the Fews who inhabited that part of Egypt; 


fo that it was impoſſible for them to proceed any farther. 


This unexpected obſtruction would have rendered their defign 
abortive, had not Antipater, partly by his own authority, and 
partly by that of Hyrcanus, from whom he brought letters 
to the Fews, prevailed upon them to embrace Ca/ar's par- 
ty 7. Their example was followed by the Jews of Memphis, 
and Mithridates was plentifully ſupplied by both. Aſinius 
the Trallian, who wrote an account of the civil war, tells 
us, that Hyrcanus himſelf invaded Egypt with Mithridates. 
As they drew near the Delta, Ptolemy detached a conſiderable 
body of troops to diſpute with them the paſſage of the Nile. 


This drew on a battle, in which Mithridates commanded 


one part of the army, and Aztipater the other. Mithridates's 


wing was ſoon obliged to give ground, being attacked by the 
Egyptians with incredible fury; but Antipater, who had de- 
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feated the enemy on his ſide, haſtening to his relief, the bat 


tle began anew, and the Egyptians were totally routed. The . 


two victorious generals purſued the advantage, drove the e- 
nemy out of the field with great laughter, and having taken 
their camp, obliged thoſe to repaſs the Nile who had the 
good luck to make their eſcape *. Mithridates immediately 
acquainted Ceſar with this victory, aſcribing with great in- 


to Antipater, _ 
THE king, upon advice that the troops he had ſent were 
defeated, advanced with his whole army againſt Mithridates 


and Antipater. . At the ſame time Cæſar, leaving the city in 


the night-time, marched with all poſſible expedition to join 
Mithridates, before the Egyptians could fall upon him. Ac- 


cordingly he was the firſt who brought him intelligence of 
the king's deſign. The Egyptian army appeared ſoon after; 


whereupon a bloody engagement enſuing, molt of the ene- 
my's forces were cut in pieces, and the king himſelf drown- 
ed in the Nile, as he was attempting to make his eſcape in a 
boat. His body was afterwards thrown on the ſhore, and 
there known by the gold cuiraſs which the Ptolemies of Egypt 
uſed to wear, as Julius Capitolinus informs us. He had 
" reigned from the death of his father Auletes three years and 


eight months. In this engagement twenty thouſand. Egypti- 
ans were killed in the battle and the purſuit, and twelve 


thouſand taken priſoners. On Cæſar's ſide five hundred only 


were killed, and about a thouſand wounded. Among the 


latter was Antipater, who fought with incredible er, 
and had a great ſhare in the victory d. 

Czfar, in confidence of this victory, returned to Alex- 
andria, and Entering that city, without oppoſition, beſtowed 
the crown of Egypt on Cleopatra, obliging her to marry Pto- 


lemy her younger brother. This was in effect giving it to 


Cleopatra alone, the young prince being then but eleven years 


old. The paſhon which Cæſar had conceived for that prin- | 


ceſs, was the ſole motive that prompted him to imbarque in 
this dangerous and infamous war ; and therefore, having been 


attended with ſucceſs in ſo bold an enterprize, he took care 


= mn Id reap the advantages of his victory. The ſame 


tained him longer in Egypt than his affairs could 


ey 3 1 for tho he hat ſettled all matters there in Fanu- 


ary, yet he did not leave that . till the latter end of A- 
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pril, paſſing his time in revels and banquets with Cleopatra, 
and the Egyptians of her court. He took great pleaſure in 
diverting himſelf with her on the Nile in a large galley called 
Thatlamegos, being attended by a fleet of four hundred fail. 
Suetonius tells us, that he defi 
Atbiopia, but that his troops refuſed to follow him e. He 
had even a mind to carry her with him to Rome, and there 


gned to ſail with her as far as 


marry her, after having cauſed a law to paſs in the comitia, 
by which the Roman citizens ſhould be allowed to marry ſuch 
women, and as many, as they pleaſed. Marius Cinna, than 
tribune of the people, declared after Cz/ar's death, that, at 


his earneſt requeſt, he had prepared an harangue for the pro- 


poſing of that law to the people 4. In this war Cæſar having 
taken Arſinoe priſoner, carried her to Rome with him, and 
there cauſed her to walk before his triumphal chariot, bound 
with chains of gold, After that ſhew was over he gave her 


liberty, but would not allow her to return to Egypt, left her 


preſence ſhould raife new troubles in that kingdom. The 


| baniſhed princeſs took up her refidence in the province of A. 
„a; for there Antony found her after the battle of Philippi, 


and, at the requeſt of Cleopatra her ſiſter, cauſed her to be 
t to death. Before Czſar left Alexandria, in acknow- 
gment of the affiſtance he had received from the Fews, he 
confirmed all the privileges they enjoyed in that city, and 


commanded a brazen pillar to be raiſed, whereon all thoſe 


privileges were engraved, with the decree confirming them f. 


What made him at laſt take his-leave of Egypt and his belo- 


ved Cleopatra, by whom\he had a fon called from his own 
name Cæſarion, was the war with Pharnaces, king of the 
Cimmerian Boſpborut, and ſon of Mithridates, the laſt king 


of Pontus. I he ſucceſs that attended that prince, in the re- 


covery of his father's dominions, rouſed Cæſar out of the 
lethargy into which Cleopatra's charms had lulled him, and put 
bim again upon action. He left part of his forces in Egypt to 
protect Clopatra, and with the reft marched into Syria. 
AFTER Cæſar's departure, Cleopatra enjoyed the crown 
without the leaſt diſturbance, having all the power in her 
own hands during the minority. of her brother ; but the young 


prince no ſooner attained to the fourteenth year ef his age, 


when, according to the laws of the country , he was to ſhare 
the royal authority as well as the name; but ſhe cauſed him 
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to be poiſoned in the fourth year of his reign, and from that 
time governed Egypt * without a partner. Not long after 
Czſar being killed at Rome, and the famous triumvirate 
formed between Antony, Lepidus, and Oftavius to avenge 
his death, Cleopatra declared, without heſitation, for the tri- 
umvirs, and ſent to Albienus, the conſul Dolabella's lieute- 


nant, four legions, which were the remains of Craſſus and 


Pompey's armies, and part of the troops which Cæſar had left 
with her to guard Egypt. Theſe four legions were taken by 
Caſſius, who, by frequent meſſages, ſollicited Cleopatra to 
join him againſt the triumvirs ; but ſhe being indebted to Cz- 
far for her crown, could, neither by ſollicitations nor mena- 
ces, be prevailed upon to affift his murderer. Hereupon 
Caſſius began his march towards the frontiers of Egypt, with 


a defign to invade that kingdom; but being preſſed by Bru- 


tus to join him, he dropped that enterprize. Cleopatra being 
thus delivered from all apprehenſions of an invaſion, ſailed 
with a numerous fleet to join Antony and Odtavius; but fall- 
ing ſick was obliged to return to Egypt, after having loft a 
great number of her ſhips by a violent ſtorm ng. 
Antony, after the battle of Philippi, having paſſed over 
into Afia to ſettle all matters there for the intereſt of the 


conqueror, was infomed that Cleopatra, or at leaſt fome of 


her governors, had ſent ſucours to Caſſius againſt Dolabella. 
Hereupon he ſummoned the queen of Egypt to appear be- 
fore him at Tarſus in Cilicia, whither he was then going to 
ſettle the affairs of that province. Cleopatra, convinced of 
the great power of her 115685 by the proof ſhe had already 
ſo ſucceſsfully made of them on Cæſar, did not doubt but 
ſhe ſhould eaſily captivate Antony, and the more, becauſe 
the former had been acquainted with her only when ſhe 
was very young, and had no knowledge of the world ; 


whereas ſhe was going to appear before Antony at an age, 


when women unite to the bloom of their beauty a ripeneſs 
of underſtanding, which qualifies them to treat of and con- 
duct the greateſt affairs; for ſhe was then twenty-five 
years old, had a great deal of wit and humour, and was no 
leſs agreeable in her converſation than in her perſon. She 
provided herſelf with rich prefents, vaſt ſums of money, 
and above all with magnificent and ſumptuous habits and orna- 
ments ; and thus provided embarqued on a ſtately galley, 


and, attended with the reſt of her fleet, ſet fail for Cilicia, 


croiſed the ſca of Pamphylia, and, entering the Cydnus, ar- 
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rived at Tarſus, where Antony waited for her. Never had 
there been ſeen in thoſe parts a more ſplendid equipage than 
her's. Her galley was gilt all over, the fails of purple, 
and the oars plated over with filver. The queen appeared 
under a canopy of cloth of gold, raiſed on the deck, in 
the ſame attire and attitude as Venus was then generally 
painted, being ſurrounded by a great many comely youths 
fanning her like Cupids, and beautiful virgins, repreſenting, 
ſome the Nereids, and others the Graces. The dales and 
hills echoed, as ſhe ſailed up the river, with the melodious 
ſounds of various inſtruments, with which the oars keeping 
time, ſeemed in a manner to double the harmony. The 
great quantity of perfumes that were hurnt on the deck 
ſpread their odours, on each fide of the river to a great 
diſtance, and filled the air with the moſt.fragrant ſcents. As 
ſoon as it was known in the city that the queen of Egypt 
was drawing near, the citizens of all ranks and ages, a- 
| bandoning their houſes, and interrupting their moſt ſerious 
occupations, crowded out of the gates to meet her; inſo- 
much, that Antony, who was diſtributing juſtice and hearing 
cauſes in the forum, ſaw his tribunal all on a ſudden defert- 
_ ed, not a fingle perſon remaining with him but his lictors 
| and domeſtics ; and indeed no wonder, that the whole city 
flocked to ſee her, a rumour being ſpread all over Tarſas, 
that the goddeſs Venus was coming to pay a viſit to Bacchus, 
and confer with him about the good of Afia. She was no 
ſooner landed, than Antony ſent to invite her to ſupper; 
but the queen anſwered, that, according to the rules of civi- 
lity, he ought firſt to come to her, and that therefore ſhe 
expected to ſee him that very night, in the tents, which would 
be ſoon ſet up on the banks of the river. Antony complied 
with her invitation, and was received and entertained with 
a magnificence not to be expreſſed. Antony invited her in 
his turn for the next day, and no expence was ſpared ; but, 
in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, he owned his entertainment 
far inferior to the queen's, and was himſelf the firſt to ridi- 
cule the parſimony and plainneſs of his own, when compar- 
ed with the ſplendor and elegance of ' Cleopatra's. The more 
Antony converſed with the fair Egyptian, the more he was 
charmed with her converſation, which, being attended with 
all poſſible ſweetneſs and gaiety, had attractions ſtill more 
irreſiſtable than her form and features. Little or no mention 
was made of the complaints which had been brought againſt 
her, and were indeed without foundation. She ſoon got ſo ab- 
ſolute an aſcendant over her judge, that it was not in his pow- 
re to refuſe her any thing ſhe aſked, however repugnant to the 
1 laws 
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laws of juſtice, humanity, Or religion |. At her requeſt af.- 


ſaſins were diſpatched to Miletus, as Appian tells us &, or to 
Epheſus, as TFoſephus will have iti, with orders to murder 


Arſinoe, which were accordingly executed in the very temple 
where ſhe had taken refuge. Cleopatra, to attach Antony 


the more to her perſon and intereſt, made daily entertain- 
ments during her ſtay at Tarſus, inviting him and the chief 
officers of his army to partake of them, and ſpending on 

thoſe occaſions immenſe ſums of money. In ons oft theſe 
banquets Antony exprefling great ſurprize at the vaſt Humber 


of gold cups, enriched with jewels which were diſplayed on 


all fides, the queen told him, that ſince he admired ſuch 
trifles, he was very welcome to them, and immediately or- 
dered her ſervants to carry them all to his houſe. The 
next day ſhe invited him anew, and deſired him to bring a 


good number of gueſts along with him. He accepted her | 


invitation, and came attended with ll the chief officers at 
that time in Tarſus. Whea the binqu-t was over, and the 
numerous company ready to depart, Cl-9patra preſented 
them with all the gold and filver plate which had been 
made uſe of during the entertainment v. In one of theſe 
feaſts happened what Pliny, and after him Macrob ius, re- 
| lates of Clezpatra's magnificence, or rather profuſeneſs. 


The queen had at her ears two of the fineſt and largeſt 
pearls that ever had been ſeen, each of them being valued. 


at fifty two thouſand five hundred pounds of our money. 
One of theſe ſhe cauſed to be diſſolved in vinegar, and then 
ſwallowed it for no other end, but to ſhew the little account 
ſhe made of ſuch toys, and how much ſhe could ſpend on 
one draught. She was preparing in like manner to melt the 
other when Plancus, who was preſent, ſtopt her, and ſaved 
the pearl, which was afterwards carried to Rome by Augu/tus, 


and, being by his orders cut in two, ſerved for pendants to 


the Fae of the Julian family *. 


In the mean time A :tony being obliged by his affairs to 


leave Tarſus, Cleopatra accompanied him as far as Tyre, and 
there taking her leave of him returned into Egypt. But the 
triumvir was ſo taken with her charms, that he could not 


now live without her; having therefore appointed Pluncus 
to be his lieutenant in 4 Minor, and Saæa in Syria, he 


haſtened after her to | Alexandria, and there your the whole 
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enſuing winter with her in ſports, banquets, and all kinds 


of diverſtons, treating each other every day at an immenſe 
and incredible expence. Cleopatra's whole ſtudy was to 3- 
muſe him, and make him paſs his time agreeably. She ne- 
ver left him day or night, but was continually contriving 
new diverſions, that he might not have leiſure to reflect, or en- 


tertain thoughts of leaving her. Antony took particular pleaſu 


in angling ; but being one day attended with very bad luck, and 
much concerned to appear before the queen without his uſu- 
al addreſs and good fortune, he ordered the fiſhermen he had 
with him to dive ſecretly under water, and faſten to his 
hook ſome of the largeſt fiſhes which they had taken in 
their nets. His orders being punctually executed, Cleopatra 
expreſſed in appearance great ſurprize and admiration every 
time he drew up his line, but, being well apprized of. the ar- 
tifice, ſhe cauſed one of her own people to dive fecretly un- 
der water, and faſten to the triumvir's hook a large dry fiſh 


of that kind that was brought from the Euxine fea into 


Egypt. When Antony drew e up his line the whole company 
was highly diverted at the light of the falt ſiſn, and could 
not help laughing at the triumvir's extraordinary good luck ; 
but he putting on a ſerious air, the queen took him in her 
arms, and difplaying all her charms, Leave, faid ſhe, good 
general, leave the angling line to us kings and queens of 
Pharos and Canopus ; it becomes you to take cities, king- 
doms, 2nd princes. 

* Waits Antony was thus amuſing himſelf with childiſh 
and trifling diverfions, Labienus at the head of the Parthian 


army made great conqueſts in Syria, which obliged him to 


take his leave of Cleopatra early in the ſpring. As he was 
on his march againſt the Parthgans he altered his meafures, 
and failed into Italy with two hundred ſhips againſt young 


Octavius, with whom he ſoon after reconciled himſelf, mar- 
rying by the advice of his friends his ſiſter Octavia, a woman 
of extraordinary merit, who was lately become a widow by 
the death of Marrellus. It was believed, this marriage would 


make him forget Cleopatra; but his paſlioff for the Egyptian 
foon reviving, after he had ſpent the winter with his new 


wife at Athens, he haſtened back to Alexandri ia, where he 
gave himſelf up to the ſame looſe and ſcandalou way of liv- 


ing, which he had followed the winter two years before. On 


his removin® ſrom Alexandria into Syria to purſue the war 


againſt the Parthians, he left her in Egypt; ; but before he 
ſet out on thit expedition, he ſent for her into Syria againſt 
the advice of all his friends. On her arrival ſhe influenced 
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him to commit ſuch flagrant acts of cruelty and injuſtice, as 
rendered his name and government odious to the whole nati- 


on. Many Syrian lords were on falſe pretences put to death, 


that ſhe might have their forfeited eſtates. Among theſe 
was Lyſanias the fon of Ptolemy Mennzus, prince of Chalcis 
and Ituræa, whom ſhe accuſed to Autony of having entered 
into an alliance with the Parthians. Upon this groundleſs 


accuſation, Lyſanias was condemned, and his dominions | 
granted to her. The ſtay he made with her before he (et out 
againſt the Parthians, and the hurry he was in to return to 


her again, werd the occaſion of the many misfortunes that 
befel him in that unhappy expedition. On his return into 
Syria, having with much difficulty got to the borders of Ar- 
menia, inſtead of putting his army there into winter quarters, 


as his officers adviſed him, being impatient to ſee Cleopatra, 


he obſtinately purſued his march, in the depth of winter, 
over that mountainous country then covered with ſnow, 


which, with the long march of three hundred miles he had 


made before he reached Armenia, fo haraſſed his troops, that, 
on his arrival in Syria, he found that fixty thouſand of them 


had periſhgd in that deſtructive undertaking, moſtly by the 


hardſhips they had ſuffered on their long and fatiguing 


ESE.” 2 

As ſoon as Antony had got back into Syria, he retired to 
Leucecome, a caſtle in Phænice, lying between Sidon and Be- 

rytus, and there, having fent for Cleopatra, paſſed his time 


with her in feaſting and revelling, without ſhewing the leaſt 
concern for the loſs of his army. Cleopatra brought with 
her cloaths for the poor remains of his ſhattered troops, which 


wich a large donative in money were diſtributed among the 
ſoldiers in Cleopatra's name, though the money was given by 
Antony. Having thus quieted the ſoldiery, and made them 
amends for the hardſhips they had ſuffered, he returned with 


his beloved queen into Egypt, * he ſpent the remainder 
f | 


of the winter, in all manner of luxury and voluptuouſneſs 4. 


In the mean time the kings of Parthia and Media falling out 


about the divifion of the booty, which they had taken from 
the Romans, the latter ſent an embaſſy to Antony, offering to 
join him againſt the Parthian with all his forces. At the ſame 
time news was brought him, that the Parthians had taken up 
arms againſt their kinz, and that all things were there in the 


utmoſt confuſion. H-reupon Aitony, reſolved to lay hold of 
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ſo favourable an opportunity of being revenged on that nation, 
haſtened into Syria, with a deſign to make the neceſſary 
preparations for a ſecond expedition againſt that formidable 
enemy. Bat O-Zavia being come as far as Athens in her 


way to Antony, Clezpatra was under no ſmall apprehenſion, 


left by her virtue, wiſdom, and the gravity of her manners 
ſh2 ſhould recover the affection of her huſband, and therefore 
employed all her arts to prevent their meeting. She affected 


to die for love, and having made herſe:f lean and, pale, by 


taking lictle nouriſhment, the wrote to him, that his abſence 
had caſt her into a languiſh ng condition, and that ſhe muſt 


dic unleſs he returned to her again. This brought the credu- 


lous lover back to Alexandria, where Cleopatra with tears, 
careſſes, reproaches, menaces, Fc. prevailed upon him to 


put off his expedition into Parthia, and to order Octavia to 
proceed no further, but to wait for him at Athens. This 


ſcandalous behaviour of Autony towards Octavia was highly 
reſented by her brother OZawranus, and became the firſt 
cauſe of that war, which ended in the ruin of both theſe 


lovers *. 


EaRLy in the ſpring, Antony ſet out for Syria, with a 
deſign to march from thence into Parthia. Cleopatra, pre- 
tending that ſhe could not live without him, agreed to attend 
him to the banks of the E uphrates. To render his abſence 
leſs grievous to her, before he ſet out he beſtowed on her all 
Cyrene, Cyprus, Cæle-Syria, Ituræœa, and Phenice, with 
great part of Cilicia and Crete. But theſe provinces and 


| kingdoms not ſatisfying her boundleſs ambition, ſhe ſolicited 


him very earneſtly to put to death Herod king of Fadea and 
Malchus king of Arabia Petræa, that their kingdoms might 
thereupon be granted to her. But Antony would not by any 
means comply with her requeſt. However, to quiet her, he 
was forced to give her that part of Malchus's kingdom 


which bordered upon Egypt, and out of Herod's the territory 


of Jericho, with the balfam-gardens. Theſe large grants 
gave great offence to the Roman pesple, and eſtranged their 
minds from Arty. Cleopatra accompanied him as far as 


the Eupbrates, and, returning from thence by the way of 


Apamea and Domaſeus, came to Feruſalem, where ſhe was 
ſplendidly entertained by Hered. _ her ſtay in that ci- 
ty, ſhe pretended to be in love with the king, and employed 
all her charms to draw him into a criminal converſation with 
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her. The impudence of this attempt 
concileable averſion to her, which, 
had ju 1 


him wi 


joined to the hatred he 


death, he altered his mind, and continued to entertain her 
with all poſfible reſpect and ſplendor, fo long as ſhe ſtaid 
with him, and on her - waited on her in perſon to 
the borders of her ki 

In the mean time Antony, having, i in defiance of the moſt 
ſacred oaths and folemn promiſes, taken Artabazus king of 
Armenia priſoner, and thereupon reduced all that country, 
was preparing to return into Egypt. Before he left Armenia 
he agreed on a match between Alexander, one of his ſons by 
Cleopatra, and a daughter of the king of Media, and then 


putting his army into winter quarters in Armenia and the 


neighbouring countries, he haſtened back to Alexandria, 
which city he entered in a triumphal chariot, cauſing the 
booty, which he had taken, with king Artabazus, his wife, 


and children, and other priſoners of diſtinction, to be carried 


before him in the ſame manner as was uſually done in the tri- 
umphs at Rome. Cleopatra waited for the triumphing conque- 
ror in the forum, being ſeated on a golden throne, which 
was placed on a ſcaffold over-laid with filver, and ſurrounded 
by the chief lords of her court in their beſt apparel. To her, 

thus placed on her throne, was preſented the king in golden 
chains, and with him the other prifoners. They were all or- 
dered to kneel down before her, but not one of them could 
be prevailed upon to ſubmit to an abeyfance ſo mean and de- 
grading. When news of this triumph was brought to Rome, 
the Romans, who looked upon this ceremony as peculiar to 


their city, conceived an implacable hatred to Antony, for car- 
rying it elſewhere to gratify a woman of a moſt infamous 


raiſed in him an irre- 


againſt her for the ill offices ſhe had done 
Antony, provoked him to ſuch a degree, that he re- 
ſolved, now he had her in his power, to put her to death. 
But his friends, whom he adviſed with, having laid before him 
the fatal conſequences that would unavoidably attend her 
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Character v. 
ATE] days after, Antony, having ſeaſted at an immenſe 
2 all the of Alexandria, ummoned them to meet 


gymnaſium, and there being ſeated on a throne of 


2 — Cleopatra by him on another, he made an oration 


to that numerous audience, wherein he 41 Ca ſarion, 
the ſon of Cleopatra and Julius Ceſar, king of Egypt and 
Cyprus in conjunction with his mother. rg he himſelf had 
three children by the ſame Cleopatra, viz. Alexander, Pto- 


© JosE PH. Antiq. I. Xv. c. 5. Aror. & Dio. Cas. ibid. 
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lem, whom he ſurnamed Philadelphus, and pare, at the 
gd, 


them the title of Zing of kings. At the ſame time he obliged 
1 to take the name of Ils, aſſuming to himſelf tha 
© 


far as the banks of the Araret, when news was brought him 
that Ofavianics had ſtirred up the people of Rome againſt him, 
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ſame time he pave to Alexander Armenia, arthia, 
and the feſt of the eaſtern countries from the Expbrates to In- 
dia, when they ſhould be ſubdued; to Clopatra, the twin- 
ſiſter of Alexander, Lybia and rene; and to Philadelphus, 
Phenice, Syria, Cilicia, and all the countries of Aja Minor 
from the Eaphrates to the Helleſpont, conferring on each of 


grit; the former being the great goddels, and the latter 

the great god, of the Egyptians. From thenceforth they 
both affected to appear in public in the dreſs which was deemed 
peculiar to thoſe deities . By theſe follies he leſſened his 
character among all wiſe and ſober men, arid daily alienated 
more and more the affections of the Romans from his perſon 
_ * which ORavianus made good uſe of to haſten his 
Antony, as ſoon is the ſeaſon allowed him to take the 
field, marched into Armenia, aid, having there rendezvouſed 
his troops, began his itiateh into Parthia, and advanced as 


1 - 


and was making the neceſſary preparations, as if he deſigned 
to come to an open rupture with him. ereupon he dropt 
the Parthian expedition, and detaching Canidius, one df his 
lieutenants, with ſixteen legions to the coaſts of the Jonian ſea, 
he himſelf haſtened after them to Epheſus, to be there ready at 
hand to àct in caſe of a rupture, which there was great reaſon 
to expect. In this journey he carried Cleopatra with him, 
which proved his ruſh. His friends earneſtly entreated him to 
ſend her back to Alexandria, there to wait the event of the 
war. But the queen, ' fearing leſt in her abſence 4:tony ſhould 
hearken to an accommodation with Ofavianus and receive 
again OzZt@via, left no ſtone unturned to obtain leave to ac- 
company him, and at laſt, having by rich preſents gained 
Canidius to ſpeak in her favour, prevailed upon him to com- 
_ ply with her requeſt. Her chief argument was, that fince 
ſhe contributed moſt to the expences of the war, for ſhe had 
advanced twenty thouſand talents towards it, it was but 
reaſonable that The ſhould be allowed to accompany the perſon 
for whole ſake ſhe was at fo great an expence. Beſides, Ca- 
nidius repreſented, that her departure would diſcourage the 
Egyptians, who made up the bulk of his maritime forces, 
that Cleopatra was not inferior in prudence or capacity to any 
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of the princes in the army, and that Aztony might, with 
great ſafety, depend upon and follow her 4. £ in the moſt 


important and dillicult affairs. Aan was eaſily perſuaded, 
that Clioopatra's preſence was neceflary; and therefore re- 


Athens, and in bath theſe plates lived after his uſyal manner; 
ſpending great part of the year in luxury, po pomp, and volup- 


character, during their ſtay at Athens, he 
notwithſtanding the — ſhe profeſſed Tor him, that ſhe ha 
a mind to poiſon him, and therefore would not touch any diſh 
at their banquets till it had been taſted by others. . 
being appriſed of his fears, in order to cute him of 

at the ſame time convince him; that, if ſhe harboured deligns 
of on nowene no precaution could guard him againſt them, 
cyt to be dipt in poiſon, of which the gar- 
ſed according to the cuſtom of thoſe times in pub- 
lic bella, were compoſed. When Antony began tg be warm 
with wine, Cleopatra propoſed drinking the lower of their 
garlands, and Auto in the height of his gaiety 


et ſwallowing them with bis wine, hen the queen, 


that ſhe, againſt 


whom he tbok ſuch mighty precau- 


Without him, ſhe could, in ſpite of all his care, find 
get rid of him: She then commanded a criminal, 
already condemned, to be brought in, and to drink the wine 

Antony's cup, which immediately put an end to his 
ife 7. This fully convinced bins that his fears were 


in her. 
N the mean 


; up the peaple of Rome againſt him, called toge- 


verſary, and at the ſame time ſent a bill of 
e to Op with meſſengers to drive her b force 
out of his houſe at Rome. Antony 's preparations 5 war 
were ſo far advanced, that if he had attacked his rival with- 
out loſs of time, the advantage muſt have been unavoidably 
on his nn. Oetavianss not wor wa 2 in a ition to make 


2 


| 


* PLuT, ibid, D1o. Cas. I. zlix. 7. 416. 1 Prin. I. 
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paired with her from Epheſus to Sams, whence he failed to 


tupuſneſs . As Antony way well acquainted with Cleopatra's 
began to 5 bl : 


falling in with 
that frolick, threw ſoine of them into his cup, and was on the 


ng bold of his arm, told bim that the flowers were poj- 
prepared the poiſon; adding, that if ſhe could pol- 


ill-grounded, and made him theggeforth repoſe an intire confi- 
tine. Aeon, * infotnied that Oftavianus 


of his party and by their advice declared 


1 :ontinued 
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gulph near the ſmall city of Actium, in 


noiſe of the battle, which appeared very 
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continued to banquet and-revel at zfthens with Cleopatra, as 
in the moſt times. He never appeared in public 
without her; even when he adminiftred juſtice on his tribunal 
in the forum, tra was to be placed on a throne by 
him; when he ſpoke to her he gave her no other title but that 
of queen and ſovereign, and often followed her on foot a- 


mong the eunuchs, while ſhe was drawn in a ſumptous and 


ſtately chariot. The aſcendant ſhe had gained over him in- 
ſpired her with hopes of becoming one day queen of Rome; for 
we are told, that her uſual oath was, As Þ hope to give law 


in the capitol a. 


WII Antony was thus trifling away his time at Athens, 


O#avianus, having got ready a conſiderable fleet and army, 
no longer delayed declaring war, but cauſed it to be decreed 


only againſt Cleopatra, to avoid offending Anteny's friends, 
who were very numerous and powerful at Rome: What 


chiefly provoked Ofavianus was Antony's ing Cleopatra 
to have been married to Julius Cezfar, and conſequently Cæ- 


ſarien, whom ſhe had by bim, to be his lawful on; which 
tended to deprive Oftavianus of the inheritance of Julius 
Cæſar, fince he held it only as his adopted ſon. War being 
declared, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, the two armies 


took the field, and the fleets put to fea. After ſeveral en- 


counters both by fea and land, Antony was, at laft prevailed 


upon by Cleopatra, contrary to the advice of Canidius, who 
had the chief command of the army, to put the whole to 


the iſſue of a ſea-fight. This was the worſt counſel that could 


be given him, his land · forees being far ſu 


both innum- 


der and bravery to the enemy s; whereas he had been obli- 


ged to burn many of his ſhips for want of rowers and mari- 
ners, and the reſt were but very indifferently manned. But 
Cleopatra, being well appriſed that, in caſe Antony ſhould be 
defeated, ſhe might with greater eaſe and ſafety make her 
eſcape by ſea than by land, perſuaded him to the ene- 
my's fleet. This memorable- battle was fought on the fourth 
of the nones of September at the mouth of the Ambracian 
light of both armies, 
the one being drawn up on the north, and the other on the 


| ſouth, fide of the ftreights, there to wait the event of the action, 


which continued doubtful, till Cleopatra, frighteried with the 
dreadful to her, 
betook herſelf to flight before ſhe was in any danger, and 
drew after her the whole Egyptian ſquadron, confiſting of 
ſixty large ſhips. Antony ſceing her fly, made after her, 


* Dio. Cass. p. 421, 422. Eur zor. I. 7. 
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as if he had been quite deſtitute of his underſtanding, and 
his flight yielded the victory to Ofavizs, which till then be 
had diſputed with great vigor and reſolution. The particu- 
lars of this memorable battle we ſhall relate more at length 
in the hiſtory of Rome, contenting ourſelves at preſent to 
_— upon ſuch circumſtances only as concern the affairs of 
Or. # 
Tre next day Oavianus detached a ſquadron of his beſt 
fallors in purſuit of Antony and Cleopatra ; but they, deſ- 
pairing to overtake them, ſoon returned to the fleet. In 
the mean time, the two fugitives, ſteering their courſe tow- 
ards Peloponneſus, got ſafe to Tenarxs in Laconia. Antony 
had been by Cleopatra's orders taken on board her ſhip as ſoon 
as he came up with it, but had not ſeen her during this whole 
On his firſt entering her ſhip he ſat down in the 
prow ; and there leaning his elbows on his knees, and his head 
on both his hands, he continued in that poſture reflecting 
with profound melancholy on his ill conduct, and the misfor- 
tunes he had on himſelf, till he got to Tenarns, 
where, by the interpokition of Clenpatru s women, being 
brought they converſed and lived as uſual. 
For Antrny wad fo bewitched to this woman, that he ſtill con- 
tinued his fondneſs to her even at this time, when he had all 
the reaſon in the world to abhor and deteſt her, as having 
r OY BY hee Ren: we have rela- 
—_ 
From Cantos Cleopatra ſailed to Alexandria, and Antony 
to Libya, where he had left Pinarizs Scarpus, with a conſi- 
derable body of troops, to guard. the . frontiers of Egypt — 5 
tat ſide.” on his landing he found, that Scarpus, with 
all the troops under his command, had revolted to Octavia- 
nas; which u diſappointment threw him into ſuch 
_ deſpair, that he was with much ado prevented by his friends 
from putting an end to his unhappy life. The only reſolution 
therefore he could now take was to follow Cleopatra to 
Alexandria, where ſhe was arrived a little before d. That 
crafty princeſs, fearing ſhe might not be received by her 
ſubjects, were her misfortunes known, entered the harbour 
with crowns on the prows of her ſhips, as if ſhe had obtained 
ſome ſignal victory. By this means being admitted into ker 
metropolis, ſhe put all thoſe to death, who were any ways 
_ averſe to her, to prevent the tumults which ſhe feared they 
might raiſe, when the true ſlate of her affairs ſhould be 


2 PruT. in Anton. Dio. Cass ibid. * Pro r. ibid. 
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voluptuouſneſs, and fully. 


offer him his aſſiſtance againſt and 
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known ©. Anteny, on his arrival in Egypt, found ber en- 
gaged in 2 very extraordinary + To avoid falling 
into the hands of Octauianus, who, ſhe foreſaw, would fol- 
low her into Egypt, ſhe undertook the carrying of her ſhips 
in the Mediterranean into the Regd-Sea, over iſthmus of 
ſeventy miles which lay between them. Theſe ſhips he de- 
ſigned to join to thoſe ſhe then had in the Red-Sea, and, put- 
ting all her treaſures on board of them, to go in queſt of ſome 
other place to ſettle in, out of the enemy's reach. But the 
Arabians, who inhahited that coaſt, having, at the inſtiga- 


tion of Q. Didius, who had ſeiged on Syria for Octauianus, 


burnt all the ſhips that were carried over, and the others ſhe 


had there before, ſhe was forced to drop this enterprize 4. 


Antony, on his arrival at Alexandria, declined ſeeing 


Cleepa- 
tra, and ſhut himſelf up in a houſe, which — be 


built on the ſhore, ſequeſtering himſelf from the company and 
converſation of all men. For, being forſaken by thoſe he 
moſt confided in; he pretended to act the part 


monitim; there ſpending his time in ſolitude, and deteſting all 
men for the fake of thoſe who had abandened him, as if his 


misfortunes had been owing to them, and not to his own ii 
conduct and folly *. But he did not long reliſh this way of 


living; his paſſion for Cleopatra ſoon revived, and drew him 
from his retirement to the queen's 


; whe 
the remaining part of his life in h in his uſual exceſſes 


In the mean time, Oaviidnys; þ 
of Greece and Afia Minor; 8 to & 
up his winter-quatters: "HP in the 
paſſed over to Rhodes; where Herd lug — 


prince had been greatly 

aſſiſted him np oper Tahoma and continued faith- 
ful to him, till his caſe wad grown abſol deſperate. Qn his 
return into Egypt he had ſent a ſpecial ith 
the beſt advice the ſtate of his affairs was then capable of ; 


this was, to kill Cleopatra, ſeize her kingdom, and wi 
treaſures raiſe a new army for the car 


In cafe he followed his advice, he prom 


to the utmoſt, and venture both his life and kingdom in his 
cauſe, But when he found that Antony would not hearken 


4 Prvur. ibid. Dio. 
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to his counſels, nor by any means be prevailed upon to aban- 
don Cleopatra, he thought it high time to take care of him- 
ſilf, and endeavour to make up matters with Ofavianus on 
the beſt terms he could . From Rhodes Oftauianus paſſed 
_ through 2 Minor into Syria, with a deſign to invade E- 
Opt on that ſide, while Cornelius Gallus, the famous poet, 
whom he had appointed to ſucceed Scarpus in Libya and Cy- 
rene, entered it on the other. In the mean time Antony and 
Cleopatra tried, but without ſucceſs, to appeaſe Ofawranus. 
They ſent three different embaſſies to him, and even went ſo 
far as to offer themſelves ready to refign all, and live a pri- 
vate life in Athens, or any other place which he ſhould ap- 
point ; the only thing 
Egypt might be given to Cleopatra's children, Though Cleo- 
patra joined her embaſſadors with Antony's, yet ſhe gave them 
inſtruQtions to treat for herſelf, and ſent privately 
by them to Ofavianus a ſceptre, a crown, and chair of 
gold, refigning, as it were, all her power and authority to 
im. Oavianus 
lic returned her embaſſadors the following anſwer, - viz. that 
if the queen of Epypt would 


to be treated with rigour or mercy , but privately he promiſ- 
ed her impunity, and even her kingdom, in caſe ſhe would 
put Antony to death ꝰ · As for Antony's embaſſadors, he would 
not ſo much as ſee them, though they delivered up to him, 
as a preſent from their maſter, Q. Turullius, a ſenator, one 


of Cæſar s murderers, and Antony's intimate friends, On 


the third embaſſy Antony ſent his own ſon with a great ſum 
of money; which Ofavianus took, but ſent him back his 
fon without any anſwer, though Antony had, among other 

things, offered to kill himſelf, provided Ofavianus would 


engage his word, that the kingdom of Egypt ſhould be given 
to Cleopatra's children b. As Ofauianus was deſirous of hav- 


ing Cleopatra's perſon and treaſures in his power, the former 
for the adorning of his triumph, and the latter for the diſ- 
charging of the debts he had contracted on account of this 


war, he ſent her ſeveral kind meſſages, promiſing to treat 
her with great kindneſs, provided ſhe would render herſclf 
worthy of his favour, by killing Anteny, who was the author 


| of all her misfortunes. This ſhe could not be prevailed up- 
on to do; but ſhe promiſed to deliver both him and her king- 
dom into his hands. Agreeable to this promiſe the ſtrong 


£ Joseyn. Antiq. I. xv. c. 10. & de Bell. Judaic. I. i. c. 15. 
| | © Dro Css. I. li. P. 447 h Idem, ibid, P- 448. | | 
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Cleopatra's preſents, and in pub- 


lay down her arms, and reſign 
her kingdom, he ſhould then confider, whether ſhe ought 
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and important city of Peluſium was, by her private orders, 
betrayed to Oct avianus, though in a condition to hold out a 
long ſiege. ' Antony, not apprehending any danger on that 
fide, the place being well fortified and garifoned, was gone to 
lay ſiege to Peritontum the key of Egypt on the weltern fide. 
As Cornelius Gallus, who held that place for Octauianut, had 
no other forces with him but thoſe that had formerly ſerved 
under Antony, he hoped that, on his appearing re the 

town, they would again return to their former maſter, and 
deliver up the place o him. But wheu he approached the 
wall with a deſign to exhort them tp return to their duty, 


Gallus cauſed all the trumpets to ſound, fo that not one word 


was heard of what he faid. After this Gallas made a vigor- 
ous fally, repulſed his land- forces, and, having by a ftrata- 
gem hemmed in all his ſhips in the port, deftroyed his whole 

eet, not one of them having been able to eſcape i. Antony 
hearing after this defeat that Peluſium was taken, and that 
Octauianus was advancing towards Alexandria, haſtened thi- 


ther to defend the capital. On his arrival, Cleopatra, the 


better ta conceal her treachery, cauſed her jewels and moſt 
valuable effects to be removed from the palace to a monu- 
ment of an extraordinary height and wonderful ſtructure, 


which ſhe had formerly cauſed to be built near the temple of 
hs  Thither likewiſe ſhe conveyed a great quantity of per- 
umes 


es, aromatic wood, flax, c. giving out, that, ſhould the 


town be taken, ſhe would raiſe there a funeral pile, and con- 


ſume herſelf and her treafures in the flames, to prevent their 
falling into the enemy's hands. This ſhe did, that Antony 
might not diſtruſt her as being of intelligence with Octavia- 
nus; but the latter, not knowing her real intentions, was 
greatly alarmed z and, apprehending that deſpair might in- 


duce her to lay violent hands on herſelf, and deſtroy her trea- 


ſures, ſent daily kind meſſages to her, giving her great hopes 
of 2 friendly and generous treatment, and in the mean time 
advanced with great marches towards the city k. On his ar- 


rival he encamped in the hippodromus, hoping to make him- 


felf ſoon maſter of the city, by means of the intelligence he 
held with Cleopatra, on which he relied more than on hi s 


| troops. Antony, not miſtruſting Cleopatra in the leaſt, hav- 


ing made the neceſſary preparations for a vigorous defence, 
ſallied out upon the enemy's horſe, before they had time to 
refreſh themſelves after their march; and, having intirely de- 
feated them, returned victorious into the city, and, among 
| Puur. & Dio. Cass. ibid. x PLUT, ibid. & Did. p. 
149. e N N 
the 
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the loud acclamations of the Alexandrians, threw himſelf, 
armed as he was, at Cleopatra's feet, and kiſſed her hand, 
| recommending to her one of his ſoldiers, who on that occa- 
ſion had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very eminent manner. 
The queen immediately ſent for the ſoldier, and, in the pre- 
ſence of the whole people, preſented him with an armour 
and helmet of pure gold; which he accepting, with ou 
proteſtations of gratitude and loyalty, deſerted that v 
to the enemy. After this Antony made another fal * Tae 
was repulſed with great loſs, the E gyptians having, by Cleo- 
patra's private orders, abandoned him in the heat of the en- 
gagement. Hereupon his friends, who had watched more 
narrowly Cleopatra's conduct, told him in plain terms, that 
ſhe — him, and maintained a correſpondence with the 
enemy. This Antony was ſo far from believing, that he ex- 
preſſed great w avainſt thoſe who ſeemed to ſuſpect her, 


telling them, that he might put a ſpeedy end to the war, if 


thoſe, who affected to be his friends, proved as faithful to 


him as his dear Cleopatra. Early next morning he went down 


vas no ſooner given for the engagement, than Cleopatra's 
admiral, followed by all the Egyptian ſhips in compliance 
with her orders, went over to Ofavianus. Hereupon An- 


on ſome eminences within the city ; but was greatly ſurpriz- 


| ed, when he found that they had all to a man, both horſe 
| and foot, deſerted to the enemy. This opened Antony's eyes, 

and made him give credit to what his friends had told him 
of the queen's perfidy. In this extremity not knowing 
: Whom to confide in, and having no forces to oppoſe the 


enemy, he ſent to challenge Octavianus to a ſingle combat; 
but he, ſmiling at this new propoſal, anſwered, that if An. 
| tony was tired of his life, there were not wanting halters and 
daggers enow in Alexandria, The brave Romans looked up- 


| on ſuch challenges as the effects of deſpair, and not of valoyr. 


| Antony, ſeeing himſelf thus ridiculed by his enemy, abandon- 
ed by his friends, and, what moſt of all grieved him, be- 
| trayed by his beloved Cleopatra, flew full of rage and deſpair 
to the palace, with a deſign to kill the perfidious queen. But 
ſhe, by a timely flight, eſcaped his fury, retiring to the above- 
| menoned monument, with two of her maids, and one of 
| her cunuchs. There ſhe ſhut herſelf up, and cauſed it to 


= to the harbour, and having drawn up his ſhips, he failed out 
= with a deſign to attack the enemy's fleet. But the fignal 


tony haſtened back to his land- army, which he had drawn up 
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to the enemy's hands. Antony, too credulous, did not allow 
himſelf time to examine a piece of news, which he ought 
not to have eaſily credited after Cleopatra's late behaviour ; 3 
but, paſſing from an exceſs of rage to the moſt violent tranſ- 
ports of grief, thought of nothing but following her, by put- 


ting a ſpeedy end ales his unhappy "life v. 


HAy1NG taken this 124M reſolution, be ſhut himſelf 
pp in his apartment with a faithful flave called Eros, who 


had long before promiſed to kill him, when the deſperate 
ſtate of his affairs ſhould require that mournful office at his 


hands. Taking therefore his armour off, he put Eros in 
mind of his promiſe, and, turning his back to him; com- 
manded him to run him through with the ſword he put into 


his hand. But the ſlave, full of affection, reſpect, and fide- 


lity for his maſter, tabbed himſelf with it, 87 fell dead at 


by his example, fell u pon his 
ſword, and gave himſelf t wound, of | 67 0 


died. But as he did not expire immediately, be begged ſome 


of his friends, who had broke into bis apartment, to give 

| him the laſt inſtance of their friendſhip and affeclion, by 
completing what he begun. But they all fled out of the 

room, leaving him ng in his blood.  Dercateus, one 


of Antony s guards, coprealing un under his garment the fword, 
with which he had given himſelf the mortal wound, haſtened 


to Ofavianus, and ſhew wing bim the ſword covered all over 
with blood, acquainted him the firſt with the death of his ri- 
val. Ofavianus at the e of the ſword withdrew, without 
uttering a ſingle word, to the innermoſt parts of his tent, 
and there, with many tears, lamented the unhappy fate of 
his collegue and relation. Haying thus given, or pretended 
to give, vent to his grief, he called in his friends, at 


id read to 
them the imperious , threatening letters which Antony had 


wrote to him. He then ſent Proculezus into the city, order- 
ing him to uſe his utmoſt-endeavours to get Cleopatra alive 


into his power *. 

In the mean time 
of Antony's death occahoned all over the city, alarming Cleo- 
patro, ſhe looked out from the top of the monument, and 
hearing that Antony had wounded himſelf, but was not yet 


dead, ſhe commanded Diomedes her ſecretary to bring him 


to her into the monument. Diomedes entering his room, 


: ® PLuT. & Dio. ibid. " Dro. Cass. p. 449, 450. LIV. I. 
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found him lying by the dead flave in a torrent of blood; but 
he no ſooner pronounced the name of Cleipatra, than he 
_ his dying eyes; and being informed that ſhe was till 

ive, and defired to fee Him, ke fulfered his wound to be 
drefled, and cauſed himſelf to be cartied T the hands of his 
ſlaves to the gate of the monument, which Cl#opatra would 
not ſuffer to be opened for fear of ſome ſurprize. However, 
__ the ordered her Errany below to faſten him to the ropes, 

which hung from the top of the monument, and were made 


uſe of to pull up ſtones, that part not being yet finiſhed. 


They obeyed her orders, and Antony being made faſt to the 
„ Cleopatra, aſfiſted by her two women, with much a- 

o, drew him up, her ſervants below raiſing him till he was 
out of their 9 Never Was there à more meving ſight. 
Antony, all bathed in his blood, with death painted ifi his 
face, was dragged up in the manner we have related, turn- 


conjured her to receive his laft breath; while ſhe, bathed in 
tears, underwent a fatigue, ſhe had never bten' uſed to; for 
the poor ſatisfaction of taking her laſt farewell of Him, and 
2 him die in her arrfis. As ſoon as fie had taken hint 
in, ſhe laid him on a bed; and there; after hiving exprefſed 

500 rms: 


| her grief and concern in the mift tender ahd berms, 
| the cut off his hair, according. to the ſuperſtition of the pa- 


gans, who looked upon this as 4 relief to thoſe who died of 


à violent death. Antony, gry ee alliction, called 
for ſome wine, and having, by t At meant mewhat 
drooping ſpirits, he endeavourtd to cotnfort her i the beſt 


manner he could; he told. her, that he ＋ „. himſelf haßp- 


** he died in her arms; that as to his defeat, Fit Wis not 
ſhamed of it, fipce it was no diflisndut for a Ronin to be 
overcome by a Roman; lie adviſed her ts confult her own in- 
| tereſt, to ſave her life and kingdom, provided flie could db 
it with honour; ang laſtly, to truſt none of the friends of 
O#avianus, except Proculeias. With theſe words he expir- 
ed, and the ſame moment Proculeiut arrived from Ofavia- 


nus's camp. But the queen kept in the monument, refuting 


to ſurrender herſelf to him, unleſs he would promiſe her, 


in the name of Ofavianus, both the Lag of Egypt and 


roculeius could not 


her liberty. Theſe were terms which Proct could nc 
grant; for Ofavianus, having a great deſire to carry her in 
triumph, had warned him not to promiſe her any thing, that 


could prevent him from treating her as a captive. Howe- 


| vet, they had a long conference, Cleopatra ſtanding within, 
and Proculeius cloſe to the gate without. In this conference 
| ſhe begged the kingdom of Egypt for her children, and in- 
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ſiſted on having her liberty granted to her; on theſe two con- 


ditions ſhe offered to deliver into his hands both her perſon and 


her treaſures. But Proculetus exhorting her only in general 
terms to confide in Oct auianus, and refer all things to his 
generoſity and good-nature, ſhe broke off the conference and 


retired. Praculeius made his report to Oftavianus, who im- 


mediately ſent Cornelius Gallus, a man of great learning and 
eloquence, to confer with her, being greatly afraid left ſhe 
ſhould be driven by deſpair to lay violent hands on herſelf, 
and to deſtroy her treaſures. While Gallus amuſed her with 


fine ſpeeches at the gate of the monument, Praculeius hav- 


ing cauſed a ladder to be brought, ſcaled the wall, and, enter- 
ing with two ſervants at the ſame place where Antony had been 


taken in, haſtened down to the gate, where ſhe was confer- 
ing with Gallus, When Cleopatra ſaw him unexpectedly 


appear, ſhe drew a dagger, which ſhe always carried about 
her, with a deſign to ſtab herſelf. But Proculeius flying to her 


took her in his arms, and forced the dagger out of her hands, 
before ſhe could make uſe of it. He afterwards ſearched her, 
and ſhook her robes, leſt ſhe ſhould have any weapon or poi- 


ſon concealed in them ; and having exhorted her to be of 
good cheer, .and to confide in the goodneſs and clemency of 


the conqueror, he ſent one to acquaint Ofevianus, that the 


queen of Egyt was his priſoner. Octavianus, ouerjoyed 
at this news, ſent Epapbroditus one of his freedmen to 
guard. her carefully, and prevent her from making any at- 


- 


time to treat her with 


ing 
I poffible complaiſance and re- 


mean time, Oavianus leavng his camp drew near 
the city of Alexandria, and finding the gates open entered it, 


talking with Arius, a native of the place, who had been his 


preceptor, and Jeaning upon him with an air of familiarity, 
that his countrymen might honour him the more, in ſeeing 


him thus honoured and fayoured by their conqueror. He 


went directly to the gymnaſium, and having aſcended a tri- 


bunal, which he had cauſed to be erected there, he firſt com- 
manded the inhabitants, who had fallen proftrate on the 


ground before him, to riſe z and then in an elegant harangue 


told the multitude, that he freely pardoned them in regard 


of their god Serapis, on account of the beauty and greatneſs 


» pre ibid. Dio. I. li. p. 450, 451. 
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of their city, and for the ſake of Arius their fellow - citizen, 


for whom he had a great value and eſteem *. 1 

Octavianus, being now in poſſeſſion of Alexandria, ſent 
Procultius to comfort the queen, and aſk her in his name, 
whether ſhe had any requeſt ro make him ? Cleopatra re- 


ceived him with great kindneſs, and, after returning many 


thanks to OFavienus, ſaid, that ſhe had but one favour to beg 
of him, which was, that he would give her leave to bury 
Antony. This he willingly granted, allowing her to perform 
the funeral obſequies with all poſſible ſplendor, and to 
:fpend on that occaſion what ſums ſhe pleaſed. And indeed 


ſhe ſpared no coſt to render the interment magnificent, ac- 
cording to the Egyftian cuſtom ; ſhe caufed his body to be 


embalmed with the beſt perfumes of the eaſt, and placed it 
in the buryin: - place of the kings of Egypt 1. As this mourn- 


ful ceremony renewed her grief, ſhe was ſeized with a fever, 


which ſhe with great joy laid hold of as a pretence to abſtain 


from all food, and by that means put an end to her life. This 


her deſign ſhe imparted to Olympus her phyſician, who ap- 
proved of it, and promiſed to bring her ſoon into a conſump- 


tion. But Ofavianzs, being informed of her indiſpolition, ſent 


phyſicians to her, whom he could confide in, and, by utter- 
ing threats againſt her children, prevailed upon her to follow 
their preſcriptions. When ſhe was pretty well recovered, 
Octavianus ſent Proculetus to acquaint her, that he ſhould be 


glad to wait upon her, provided ſhe gave him leave; for he 
treated her with the utmoſt complaiſance, the better to con- 
ceal his deſign, which was to adorn his triumph with ſo noble 


and famous a captive. Though ſhe was greatly disfigured by her 


illneſs and grief, yet the did not deſpair of inſpiring the young 


conqueror with ſentiments of tenderneſs and love, as ſhe had 
formerly done GCefar and Antony. She was therefore over- 
joyed to hear, that he intended to pay her a viſit, and as ſoon 


as he entered her room, ſhe threw herſelf at his feet, and 
afterwards, in laying before him the ſtate of her zffairs, exert- 


ed all her charms, in hopes of conquering her conqueror, 
But whether her charms had no longer the ſame power, or that 
ambition was Octavianus's ruling paſhon, he was not affected 
either with her perſon or converſation ; the whole time ſhe 
| ſpoke he kept his eyes fixed on the ground; and when ſhe had 
done ſpeaking, he returned her the ſollowing Laconic anſwer : 
kept. in Anton, Dio. ibid. p. 454. Jul tan. epiſt. 51. 


ad Alexand. Su rox. in Octav. c. 89. Sex Ec. in lib. de clement. 
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him in a violent pa 


deceived himſelf f.. For Cleopatra, not doubting but Octa- 


75e Hiſtory of the Ptolemies of Egypt. Book I. 
Weman, be of good cheer ; you ſhall have no harm done you r. 
She was far from being inſenſible of this coldneſs and indif- 
ference, which ſhe looked upon as no good omen; but, 


| however, r her concern, ſhe thanked bim for the 


honour be had done her, and told him, that in token of her 
gratitude ſhe deſigned to deliver up to him all the treaſures of 
the kings of Egypt. Accordingly ſhe put an inventory into 
his hands of alf her moveables, jewels, and revenues. Seleu- 
cus, one of her treaſurers then preſent, accuſed her to OH- 


vianus, of having concealed part of her moſt valuable effects; 


which ſhe looking upon as an affront not to be bore, flew at 
don, and, taking hold of him by the hair, 
gave him ſeveral blows in the face; then turning to Oa- 


vianus, who could not help ſmiling, Is it not very hard, ſaid 


ſhe, ſince you have been ſo good as to viſit me in my preſent 


condition, that one of my own ſervants ſhould thus inſult 
me in your preſence ? I have, tis true, reſerved ſome jewels, 
not to adorn my own perfon, but to make a preſent of them 
to your ſiſter OZavia and your wife Livia, that by their in- 


terceſſion you may treat an unfortunate princeſs with more 
favour and kindneſs. Octavianus was overjoyed to hear her 


talk in this manner, not doubting but ſhe had laid aſide all 
 thouyhts of deſtroying herſelf. He gave her leave to diſpoſe - 
of the jewels ſhe had reſerved, to whom and in what man- 


ner ſhe pleaſed ; and having aſſured her, that ſhe ſhould be 


- 
1 


treated with more generoſity and kindneſs than the expected, 


he withdrew, imagining he had deceived her, whereas he was 


vianus intended to make her ſerve as an ornament to his 


triumph, was firmly determined to avoid that ſhame by a 


voluntary death, and had no other thoughts than how to put 


her deſign in execution. She was narrowly watched by Epa- 
pbroditus, who never ſuffered her to go out of his fight. In 


hopes therefore of finding ſome opportunity to deceive him, 


ſhe ſent one of her domeſtics to Ofavianus, deſiring his per- 
miſſion to pay her laſt duty at the tomb of Antony, and take 
ber leave of him. Octauianus willingly complying with her 
requeſt, ſhe bathed the tomb with her tears, covered it with 


flowers, and with many ſighs and lamentations performed 
ſuch ceremonies as were practiſed among the Egyptians on 
like occaſions. But Epaphroditus keeping cloſe to her the 
whole time, under colour of attending het, ſhe returned to 


OV: ibid. Do. I. v. p. 451. Frok. I. iv. c. 11. Pur. 
ibid. | FO | 5 
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her apartment, without having had an opportunity of attempt- 
ing any thing on her own life. On her return ſhe was accoſt- 
ed by a meſſenger from Cornelius Dolabella, who told her, 
that her time was ſhort, Octavianus who was to march b 
land through Syria, having given orders, that ſhe and ker 
children ſhould, within three days, be put on board a veſſel 
which was ready i in the harbour, and be conveyed by ſea to 
Rome. Cornelius Dolabella was one of Q&avianus's r 
friends; but as he was in love with Cleopatra, he had pro- 
miſed to give ker timely notice of all his deſigns with relation 
to her perſon. Upon this meſſage Cleopatra, the better to 
amuſe Epapbroditus, commanded a noble entertainment to 
be prepared, and having invited to it ſome of her friends, 
ſhewed a more than uſual chearfulneſs during the feaſt. In 
the height of the mirth ſhe roſe from table, and having wrote 
a letter to Odtavianus, the gaye it ſcaled up to Epaphroditus, 
begging he would deliver it himſclf into his own hands, ſince 
it Contained matters of the utmoſt conſequence. This was 
only a pretence to ſend Epaphroditus, who kept a watchful 
eye over her, out of the way. When he was gone, ſhe 
' withdrew to her room attended by Nairas and Charmion, two 
af her women; and having there dreſſed herſelf in her royal 
_. robes, ſhe lay down on her bed, and aſked for a baſket of figs, 
which one ofher faithful ſervants had bro ght her in the diſguiſe 
of a peaſant. Among the figs was concealed an aſp, a kind 
of ſerpent peculiar to Egypt and Libya, and of a very veno- 
mous nature; for thoſe who were bit by it fell immediately 
into a kind of lethargy, and died without any pain or uneaſi- 
| neſs. This venomous inſet Cleopatra applied to her left arm, 
and that very inſtant falling, as it were, aſleep, expired in the Cleopa- 
arms of her two maids u. ber writers tell us, that Cleo- tra death. 
patra having made a deep wound in her arm with her teeth, Vear of 
on the poiſon of the aſp, which ſhe had prepared before- the F lood, 
hand, into it, and gently expired v. In the mean time, Oc- 2990. 
tavianus having received from Epaphroditis and read Cleopa- —_ 
tra's letter, found from the contents of it that ſhe deſigned rift, ml 
to lay violent hands on herſelf, ſince the whole ſul-je& of it 
was to beg, that he would ſuffer her to be buried in the ſame of 
tomb with Antony. He therefore immediately diſpatched 
ſome of his friends to ſee what had happened, and to prevent 
her, if ſtill alive, from attempting any thing on her own life. 


FL Ox. I. iv. c. 11. VELLEIvUs PaTERCUL. I. ii. e. 87. Dio. 


I. li. P. 457 Eu T RO. l. vii. Oos. l. vi. c. $8... PLor. in : 
Anton. GALEN. in lib, de theriac STRa8, |, xvii. p. 795 Dio. 
$325. 1353. 
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hundred thouſand volumes of the library 
Antony had preſented her with 7. In her ended the family of 


ie Hilary of the Ptolemics of Egypt. Boon II. 


Theſe found the guards ſtanding at the gate, and miſtruſting 
nothing ; but when they entered her apartment, they to their 
great ſurprize ſaw her lying dead, on a golden bed, in her 
royal robes, one of her maids likewiſe dead at her feet, and 
the other ready to expire. They immediately acquainted 
Ofavianus with what had happened, who haſtened to the 
queen's apartment, ſaw her body, and, not believing ſhe was 


dead, tried all poſſible means to recover her. But finding 


that all his endeavours were to no purpoſe, though he was 

very much grieved to fee himſelf thus deprived of the chief 

glory and ornament of his triumph, yet he granted her laſt 
tition, and commanded her body to be buried with all poſ- 


 fiblepomp, and laid in the ſame tomb with Antony. Thus 


died Cleopatra, after ſhe had reigned from the death of her 
father twenty two years, and lived thirty nine. She was a 


woman of extraordinary parts, for the is ſaid to have been 
| thoroughly ſkilled in Greet and Latin, and beſides to have 


ſpoke with great eaſe and readineſs many other languages, 
converſing with the Ethiopians, Troglodites, Jews, Arabians, 
Syrians, Medes, and Perſians without an interpreter, and 


always giving to ſuch of thoſe nations as had occaſion to ad- 


dreſs her an anſwer in their own language. She retained in 


the midſt of her pleaſures a taſte for polite learning, and e- 


reed in the place where the famous library ſtood a new one, 
no-ways inferior to the former, inriching it with the twe 
of Pergamus, which 


Ptolemy Lagus the founder of the Egyptian monarchy, after it 
had ruled over Egypt from the death of Alexander two hun- 


dred and ninety four years, or, as others will have it, two 


hundred and ninety three and three months. For from this 
time Egypt was reduced to a Roman province, and governed 
by a pretor ſent thither from Rome. The firſt on whom 


Octavianus conferred that dignity, was Cornelius Gallus, the 


famous poet, who is the ſubject of Virgil's tenth eclogue. 


Cæſarion, Cleopatra's fon by Julius Ceſar, the conqueror 


| Cauſed to be put to death, becauſe he pretended to be the 


| lawful heir, which the adopted fan could not bear. Her 


children by Antony he treated with great kindneſs, as he did 


all her friends and ſervants. All the ftatues of Antony he 


cauſed to be thrown down and broke to pieces, but left choſe 
z Dio. ibid. 80 l ron. in Ov. c. 17. Oros. ibid. Pr ur. in 


Anton. Proll. in Can. PLuT. ibid EUs ERB in Chron. 
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Cnay. 2. 


of Cleopatra ſtanding, having been prevailed upon by one 
' Archibilins,” who had been long in her ſervice 22 e him 


a preſent of a thouſand talents, to ſpare them. O@avianus, 
having thus reduced Egypt, returned to Rome, and in his 
triumph carried her image, fince he could not ber perſon, 
with an aſp fixed to ber arm. From this conqueſt of Egypt 
began the æra of the Actiac viggory, by which the Zgyptians 
| afterwards computed their time, the Philippic æra, which 


commenced from the death of Alexander, and the beginning 
of the reign of Philippus Aridæus his ſucceſſor, having been 


in uſe 5 till the reduction of their country by Oc- 
tavranus. gh this æra had. its name from the Actiac 


victory, yet it did not begin till near a full year after it, that 


is, till Egypt was entirely reduced; for the Actiac yictory was 


gained on the ſecond of September, and the æra of that 5 
— commenced on the twenty ninth of the enfuing er 
which: was then the firſt day of the Egyptian month. As 5 
month was the firſt of their year, from whence they began all 
their calculations, they thought it the moſt proper time to 
begin ſuch alterations in their year and æra, as the Romans 


on the conqueſt of their country took upon them to make 


in both. This æra ought, properly ſpeaking, to have been 


| beginning from that conqueſt.” But the Egyptians, to avoid 

the ſhame of thus owning themſelves conquered, choſe 
rather to call it the æra of the Actiac victory, it being in 
their power, ſince this æra was uſed ow! in Egypt, to call it 
by what name they pleaſed s. 


Pur. Dis. Fron. ibid. Vide Macros. Saturnal. i. c. 


12. & Dio. Cas. I. Ii. p. 457. 


called che era of the Egyptian conqueſt, fince it had its 
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CHAP. iI. 
The Hiftory of the ARMENIANS. 
FEET, 1 

The deſcription *. Armen. 


HENCE the tract. we commonly call Armenia 
borrowed its name is not determined. The Greets 
will have it ſo called from one Armenus, who, 

after attending 7aſon in the Arganautic expedi- 


tion, ſettled in this country. Others, transforming Arme- 


nia into Aramia, derive its name from Aram the ſon of Shem, 


or from one of the kings of Armenia bearing that name *. 


Bochart b takes Armenia to be a contraction ot compound of 
Aar, ſignifying in Hebrew a mountain, and Mini the name 


of a pravince in this country mentioned by Jeremy e, and pla- 
ced by that. prophet between Ararat and Abbebenax. T his 
opinion ſeems to be ſupported by the Chaldee interpreters, who, 
both on this, and a like paſſage in Amos d, inſtead of Mini, 

read Armenia; fo that Armenia 1 the mountain or moun- 
tainous part of Mini, or Mynias, as Nicolas of Damaſcus 


calls it. The name of Mini, Menni, and Mynias, or Ay 


| lias, was at firſt peculiar to one province; but-in proceſs of 
time became common to the whole country. As to the word 


Mini or Menni, it is thought to be origin: lly derived from 


an Hebrew word, ſignifying metal, ſeeing Armenia abounded 


with mines, as is plain from Procepius e. 

. Armenia was anticntly divided into the Greater and K 
or Armenia Major and Minor. Armenia Major, which we 
ſhall treat of in the firſt place, was, according to Strabo f, 
bounded on the ſouth by mount Taurus, ſeparating it from 


Meſopotamia ;- on the eaſt by both Medias, viz. the Great 


Media, and that which was known under the name of Atro- 


putia; on the north wy Iberia and —_— or rather that part 


a Moore CHAREN. Hitt. Armen. p. 49. | b Bocyanr: Phaleg. 
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of the Caucaſus which ſurrounds them both; on the weſt by 


Ar menia'Minor, or the mountain Paryadres, by ſome Pon- 
tic nations, and the Euphrates. Ptolemy divides all Armenia 
into three diſtricts, as we may call them; the firſt compre- 
hending that part which lies between the Cyrus and the Arax- 
es; the ſecond thoſe provinces which extend weſtward to the 


bending of the Euphrates; and the third all the country lying 
between the ſprings of the Tigris, and that part of the Eu- 


phrates, which ſeparates Commagene from Armenia Major. 
Ptolemy enumerates in his firſt diviſion the following provin- 
ces; Cutarzene towards the Moſchick mountains, probably 


the 1 ame as Strabo's Chorzene; Ofſarene and Motene, both 
on the banks of the Cyrus; Colthene on the banks of the 4- 


raxes ; Soducene, Sibacene, and Sacapene; theſe two laſt pro- 
vinces extend to the mountain Paryadres. The ſecond di- 
viſion comprehen 
bene, Arſeta, Aciliſene, Auftanitis, and So ophene In the third 
diviſion Ptolemy places Azetene, Thoſpitis, Corinea, Bagrau- 
andene, Gordene, called alſo Gorduene, Gordyere, and Corduene, 
from the Gerdyean mountains. To theſe we may add Gor- 
godylene, which Strabo * mentions as lying under the moun- 


tain Niphates ; Cholobetena mentioned by Stephanus and Bo- 


chart u, who conjectures it to have been fo called from Chul, 
the ſon of Aram, and Shem's grandſon ; Taurantium, men- 
_ tioned by Tacitus and other antient writers, &c. 


Ptolemy enumerates a great many cities in Armenia, which Cities. 


we find mentioned by no other geographer or hiſtorian, and 
therefore ſhall take no notice of them here, but deſcribe ſuch 


only as we can give ſome tolerable account of. Among theſe 


the following are the moſt conſiderable ; Artaxata, the me- 
tropolis of all Armenia, and from its foundation the reſidence 


of the Armenian kings. This city, as Strabo informs us k, 


was built upon a plan which Hannibal gave to king Artaxas 
or Artaxias, who made it the capital of Armenia. It was 
ſituated upon an elbow of the river Araxes, which forms a 
kind of peninſula, and ſurrounded the town like a wall, ex- 


cept on the ſide of the iſthmus ; but the iſthmus was ſecured 


by a rampart and a broad ditch. This is the account Strabo 


gives us of that ſtrong town. But Cornelius Nepos, in his life 


of Hannibal, does not mention his journey into Armenia; 
he only fays,. that after the defeat of Antiochus he withdrew 
firſt to Crete, and from thence to Bithynia, where he died. 


ESruan. I. xi p. 363. b Bocn arr. Phaleg. L. Ii. e. g. Ta- 
ctT, J. xiv. e. 3. l Sr RAB. |. xi. p. 363, 364. 
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it his kingdom, went to 


che time of Conſtantine the Great ; one front of this building 
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Plutarch, however ', ſeems to confirm what Stralis advances, 
ſaying, that Hannibal, after the overthrow of Antiachas by 
Scipis Aſiaticus, fled into Armenia, where he aſſiſted king 


Artaxas with his advice, and perſuaded him to build the city 
of Artaxata in a very advantageous fituation.. Lucullus, af- 
ter having defeated the Armenians, under the command of 
their king Tigranes, in two battles, would not venture, not- 


withſtanding the enemies were not able to keep the field, to 
lay ſiege to Artaxata, which he looked upon as impregnable. 
But Pompey, who ſucceeded him in the command of the ar- 


my, preſſed Tigranes ſo hard, that he was obliged. to deliver 
up his capital without ſtriking a blow. Pompey ſpared both 
the city and the inhabitants; but in Nero's reign, Corbulo, 
the commander in chief of the Roman forces in the eaſt, hav- 
ing forced Tiridates to yield up Artarata, levelled it with the 
ground. Tiridates, having thus loft his metropolis, and with 
to throw himſelf at Nero's 
feet ; who not only reſtored him the diadem, but alſo gave 


him leave to take workmen with him to aſſiſt him in rebuild- 


ing Artaxata, which by way of ackno 
Neronia, from the name of his benefactor. 


ent he called 


be ſeen. at a place called Ardachat. The inhabitants of this 
place, ſays a late traveller , call the town Aruachat, from 
the name of Artaxias, whom in the eaſt they call Ardechier. 


There are here ſome remains of a ſtately palace, which the 


Armenians take to be the palace of Tiridates, who reigned in 


is but half ruined, a many. pillars of black marble, and 


of an extraordinary ſize, are ſtill ſtanding, and many er 


fine antiquities, which the inhabitants call Ta#-Tardat, that 


is, the throne of Tiridates.  Tavernter alſo * mentions the 


ruins of Artaxata, between Erivan and mount Ararat, but 
does not ſpecify them. The antient geographers mention an- 
other city bearing the ſame name, and likewiſe ſituated on 


the Araxes, but in the northern part of Media, known a- 
mong the antients by the name of Atropatia. This ſome mo- 


derns have confounded with the metropolis of Armenia. 
Tx other cities of note in antient times were, Sehaſtia, 
ſeated on the banks of the Euphrates, not far from the moun- 
tain Taurus, ſo called from Auguſtus, whom the Greets ſtyled 
Sebaſtos, Armaſata, or Arſamoſata, once a very conſiderable 
city, and of the greateſt note after Artaxata. It was ſitu- 
ated between the Tigris and the Huphrates, which has made 


Pruraxcn. in Lucullo. = CuAADI. voyag. * Ta- 
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ruins. of this 
city, according to the tradition of the Armeniant, are ſtill to 
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ſome place it in Meſepatamia *, though Pliny, Polybins, and 
Tacitas call it in expreſs words a city of Armenia. Tigrane- 
certa built by Tegranes in the time of the Mithridatic war, 

— and fo named hom its founder, the word Certa in the Par- 
thian, Armenian, and 8yriac languages, ſignifying 4 city. 

It was ſeated in the ſouthern part of Armenia, on the top of 
a ſteep hill, between the ſprings of the Tigris and the moun- 
tain Tewras. This city Tigranes peopled with the inhabitants 
of divers nations which he had conquered, and inriched, we 
may ſay, with the wealth of all Armenia; for there was not 
one Armeniaz from the higheſt to the loweſt that did not 
contribute towards the embelliſhing of it. Laculks took it 
without great reſiſtance, the inhabitants, as being of different 
nations, act agreeing among them(clves ; and found in it, 
beſides an immenſe quantity of other valuable things, no Jeſs 

Chan eight thouſand talents in ready money. Artagera, where 

the emperor Cain received the wound of which he died *. 

Carcatbiecerts called by Straby * the metropolis of Sqphene, 

which province is 1 the Eupbrates, but eiae b 

Pling near the Tigris. * Colonia the ſtrongeſt 44 5 

Armenia, when polleſſed by the Romans. In latter ages The- 

odefiopolis, built by the emperor Theodefius, of whom it bor- 

_ rowed its name. It was a great and wealthy city y, and in 


choſe — accounted ae ele (A).  Chorſa Ws 


=. 


— 


n Loca Horsrzx1vs in annot. ad Ortelium. „ ver- 
cz1us PATERCUL. |. ii. c. 102. Zonanras, Tom. 2. p. _ 
r Sr. I. zi. p. 363. Prix. I. vi. c. 9. 


(A) "Tis generally believed, that Haw is the antient city of 
Theedofiepolis, which a late judicious traveller {i does not think 
improbable, provided we ſuppoſe, that the inhabitants of Are 
retired to Theodofiopolis after the demolition of their own city. 
which ſuppoſition is not ill. grounded For Cedrenas informs us, 
that in che reign of Conflantixe Monomachus, who died about the 
middle of the eleventh century, Artze was a great and wealthy bo- 
rough, inhabited by the merchants of different nations, who, con- 
fiding in their numbers and ſtrength, would not retire with their 
effects to Theadaſiopolir, during the wars between that emperor and 
the Mobammedars. By theſe the place was beſieged, and the inha- 
| bitants made "ſuch a vigorous defence, that the general of the 
Mohammedaxs apprekending the town might be relieved, cauſed it 
to be. ſet on fire on all ſides, ing the booty to his reputation. 
Cedrenns tells us, that an hundred 2 _y thouſand ſouls periſhed 


(1) 7 — 7 oyage an Levant. 


Rivers. 
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Ptolemy on the banks of the Euphrates, and taken by ſome 
for the preſent. city of Cars, which made Sanſon place the 
city of Cars on the Euphrates ,. though that river runs at a 
great diſtance from it (B). 8 | 
As to the rivers of this country, Strabo enumerates ſix of 
great note among the antients, viz. the Lycus,. and Phafis 


falling into the Pontus; the Cyrus and Araxes diſcharging 
themſelves into the Caſpian ſea; and the Tigris and Euphra- 


tes, which diſembogue themſelves into the Perſian gulf. The 


Lycus, the Phaſit, and the Cyrus, though they riſe in Arme- 


nia, yet are more properly reckoned by moſt of the antient 
geographers rivers of Pontus, Colchis, and Albania, ſince the 


two former waſh but the ſkirts of Armenia, and the latter 
ſprings from the hills of Iberia, which ſeparate that country 


rom Armenia, whence it is by ſome accounted a river of Ibe- 
ria, but by the generality of geographers after Ptolemy of 
Albania ; where, being increaſed with ſeveral others, it be- 


in the ſiege by fire or ſword. The huſbands, ſays he, leaped into 
the flames wich their wives and children in their arms. 'The con- 


queror found abundance of gold arms, which the fire could not - 


conſume. As the town was reduced to-aſhes, it is not unlikely, 
that the ſew inhabitants, who out · lived the deſtruction of their coun- 
try, retired with the foreign merchants to Theodofpopo/is, which, 


according to Cedrenus, was ſituated cloſe by it. The Turi, think- 
ing perhaps J Heodoſiopolis too long and troubleſome a name, gave it 
that of Artzerum ; that is, Artze of the Greeks or Chriftians ; from 
 Artzerom e e We muſt not confound this city of Theo- 
| dofeopolis with a of the ſame name on the river Abborras in 

| Hieſopotamia, which the emperor Anaſtaſius, as Procopius informs us, 


fortified with ſtrong walls. "Tis commonly believed, that Ortbo- 
gal, father ot the famous Othoman, the firſt emperor of the Turi, 
took Erzeron ; but it is certain, that the Armenians had a king of 


their own, even in the reign of Slim the firſt. Some writers, miſ- 


led by the ſimilitude of names, take Erzeroz to be the city of Axi- 


ris placed by Prolemy in Armenia Minor. | 
(B) Cars is the laſt town of Turky towards the frontiers of Per- 


It is built on a riſing ground, expoſed to the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt. 
It is defended by a caſtle built on a ſteep rock, and has behind it 
a deep valley watered by a river, which not far from thence diſ- 


embogues itſelf into the 4rpagi, without ever coming near the city 


of Erzeron, Contrary to the deſcription San/or has given us of it. 


Theſe two rivers joined together are known by the name of A- 


gi, and ſerve as a frontier to the two empires. Sazſox places 
Cars at the conflux of the two imaginary branches of the Euphra- 
res, which according to him, form a conſiderable river that waters 


Erzeron. The Arpagi falls into Araxes, or Aras, as the Turks and 


Perfians call it. 


comes 
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comes à very conſiderable ſtream. The Araxes, or, as the 
Turks call it, the Aras, ſprings from the ſame mountain as 
the Euphrates. This mountain Strabo calls Abus, and 
places it between the mountain Niphates, and Nibarus; Do- 
mitius Corbulo, who had been upon the ſpot, gives it the name 
of Aba; Nutianus, who had alſo. viſited the country, calls it 
Capotes ; and Euſtathius with Dionyſus Perizgetes ſtyle it 
Achos,, Springing from this mountain, which'is part of mount 
Taurus, it continues its courſe eaſtward to the city of Atro- 
patene ; from - thence bending its . courſe north-weſtward, it 


flows cloſe by 4zara and Artaxata, and falls at length into 


the Caſpian ſea (C). It is too rapid to bear a bridge, and 


carried away thoſe which the maſters of the world built over 


it. On the banks of this river have appeared the moſt fa- 
mous warriors of antiquity, Xerxes, Alexander, Lucullus, 
Pompey, Mithridates, &c, The modern geographers, who 
make this river flow from mount Ararat, muſt certainly miſ- 
take the river which runs near Aſcourlon for the Araxes. The 
Euphrates ſprings from the ſame hill as the Araxes, and imme- 
diately divides, itſelf into two branches, which the antient 
hiſtorians call the ſources of the Euphrates. The firſt lows 
from eaſt to ſouth, and running between the mountains, at 
the foot af which the town of Erzeron is ſituated, continues 
its courſe ſouthward to a little borough called Mommacotum. 
The other ſtream flows northward to the town of Elijab, and 


thence bending weſtward along the road to Tecat, is obliged 


by the diſpoſition of the ground to turn ſouthward at Mamma- 


cotum, where it joins' the other branch, which is far more 
conſidet able. The town of Erzeron is not ſeated on the 


banks: of the Euphrates, as the modern geographers place it, 
but in a peninſula formed by the two branches of the Euphra- 
tes, the firſt of which runs a day's journey diſtance from Er- 
zeron, and the other a day and a half, or rather two days jour- 


I STRAB. I. xi. p. 363. 


5 (C) Strabo and many others (2) ſay, that the Araves falls into : 
the Caſpian ſea near the mouth of the Cyrus ; but Pliny 30, Plus 


tarch (4), and Appianus (5), make it diſcharge-itſelf into the Cyrus. 


Ptolemy (6) divides the Araxes into two branches, and deſcribes 


one joining the Cruz, the other he makes fall into the Caſpian ſea. 


All our modern maps make the Araxes diſembogue itſelf into the 


_ Onrue-- 


(2) Strab. J. xi. c 346 (3) Plia l. viie.g. (4) Pla. 


| tarch. in Pomp. p. 634. (5) Appian, Mithridat. p. 401. (6) 
Ptolem. I. 5. c. 13. = 5 
1 ney. 
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ney. But we have 


| whence it had the name of Tigris, which in the |: 


the eaſtern fkirts of Me 


Armenia five miles and a half from Tea 


the other the T7; 
the ſprings of the 
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already defcribed the whole courſe of this 
river © (D). The Tigris according to Strabs t, riſes on the 
fouth fide of mount Taxras ; to Pliny e, in a great 


plain of Armies, which he calls Eligeſine, runs through the 


hake Arrthuſa, and meeting with mount Tazras buries itſelf 


under-ground, and appears again on the other fide of that 


mountain. This breaking out of the river Serabe evidently 
miſtook for its firſt riſe, for in all the reft be agrees with P- 
ny and Ptolemy. This river runs with an incredible rapidity, 
age of 
the Medes ſigniſtes an arrow. It continues its , after 
it has paſſed under the huge bulk of mount Tanrm, waſhing 


/opo:amia, which it divides from M- 
ria, till, mixing with its tellow-traveller the Enphrates at 


Apamea in Chaldea, it falls at length into the Perfion gulf. 
Many writers take theſe four rivers, viz. the Euphrates, the 


Tigris, the Phaßt, and the rares to be the four rivers men- 


tioned by Moſes, as coming out of the terreſtrial paradiſe. 


They ſuppoſe the Phaſis to be the Pijen, and the Foxes os 
Aras the Grhon. But of this ſubject, 
tions and opinions relating thereunto, we have 'treated ce 
where at large En. * welk rivers there were ſeveral 


— 


n Univerf I. iv. p 230. Sphinn, 17 p. 259. 
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(D) Pee forme to. hane knows wading of ids two branck- 
es of the Euphrates For he calls one of the branches the Tigric, 
and the other the Euphrates. There is, fays he, a mountain in 


polis, whence iſſue two 
great rivers ; that which flows to the right is called the Euphrates, 
; whereas Strabs tells us in expreſs words, that 
o rem art two hundred Bad fifty miles diſ- 
tant from each other. Pompey, as we are informed by Prim, was 
the firſt that built a bridge over this river, which he did in purſuing 
Mithridates. This bridge in all likelihood was built near the elbow, 


which this xiver makes, after its two branches are joined at Mas- 


maren. For our modern travellers ſeem to in this, that 
the battle between Pompey and Mithridates was oght in the plain 
of Erzeron, and Mithridates is ſaid to have by the ſources of 


the Euphrates on his retreat into Colchis, a few years before Lucul- 


Jus — a bull to this river in order to obtain a favourable 
age. 


(E) The commentators on the book of Geneſis, even thoſe who 


| are moſt confined to the literal ſenſe, do not think it neceſſary, in 
order to fix the fituation of Eden, to find a Os which divides 


itſelf 
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others of leſs note, namely, the Muſis mentioned by Pliny *, 
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as diſcharging itſelf into the Araxes ; Nicephorius running ac- 


cording to Tacitus ?, between Tigranocerta and Artaxata, 
and falling into the Euphratts ; Niphates mentioned by Lu- 
can, and Silius [talicus *, and ſpringing from a mountain 
of the ſame name. 
The moſt conſiderable mountains of this country are the 
Aﬀfoſchick mountains, ſeparating the weſtern parts of Arme- 
nia from Colchis ; ſome writers will have them ſo called 
from Meſech or Moſoch the ſon of Faphet. Paryadræ extend- 
ing from the Moſchict mountains to the borders of Armenia 
Minor and Pontus. Maſius bounding the province of Sophene 
to the ſouth, as Autitaurus does to the north. Niphates 
well known to the poets, and famous for the ſprings of the 
\ Tigris. Alus from which iſſues the Euphrates, The Gor- 
dyzan mountains, which ſeparate, according to Strabo b, 
the province of Sophene and the reſt of Armenia from Meſo- 
potamia. Of the mountains of Ararat, whereon the ark 
reſted, we have treated elſewhere. -—=- 
Tuis country is very hilly and. mountainous, but the hills 
are here and there interſperſed with fruitful and moſt beauti- 
ful dales and valleys. All forts of grain are but very indif- 
ferent in Armenia; in moſt places it yields but four-fold. 
It they had not the conveniency of watering their lands, 


Moun- 


tains. 


The foil. 


they would be almoſt barren. What the country produces 


is almoſt intirely owing to the painful labour of the inhabi- 
tants, who either actually water it by hand, or dig trenches 
and other conveniencies of that kind, for the fecundation of 


their fields. The wine of this country is cried down by 


the generality of our modern travellers. One of theſe 4 


Nn, Lvikc.sy. n *: Leo 
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itſelf into four branches, conſidering the great alterations that 
may have been occaſioned by the flood; but think it enough 
to ſhew the heads of the rivers mentioned by Mo/es, namely, the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Piſon and Giban. And thus, taking the 
Phaſis for Piſen, and the Araxes for Gihon, they come to place 
the terreſtrial paradiſe in the beautiful vales of Georgia, and 
namely in the country of the Thr:e Churches about fixty miles 
diſtant from the ſprings of the Euphrates; and Aae, and about 
as many from thoſe of the Phaſes, The extent of Eden muſt at 
leaſt have reached to the ſprings of theſe rivers, and thus compre- 
hended ail Media and part of Armenia and Iberia. 


Vor. IX. YT has 
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has ſtarted an objection which tends to overthrow the tra- 
dition of the ark's reſting on one of the mountains of A.- 


menia : for the olive, ſays he, is not found thereabouts, 


nor in any part of Aſia beyond Aleppo, except one fingle 
place near Caſhin in Perfia. However, it ſeems to have 
been otherwiſe antiently, for we are told by Strabo e, that 


the olive grew in Gegarene, a province of Armenia. The 
cold is ſo extraordinary here, that all kinds of fruit are 
more backward than in moſt of the northern countries. 


The hills are covered with ſnow the whole year round, and 
ir ſometimes falls even in the month of Fune. Lucullus, 


when appointed to command the Roman army in Armenia, 


was greatly ſurprized to find the whole country covered with 
ſow at the autumnal equinox, to ſee moſt of the rivers ' 
frozen up, and vaſt numbers of the horſes of his army dy- 
ing every day by reaſon of the coldneſs of the waters. 
lexander Severus was no better pleaſed with this country, 
having loſt on his march through it great part of his army, 


the cold being then ſo exceſſive, that many of the ſoldiers, 
as Zonaras informs us, were frozen under their fents, and 


others loſt their hands and feet, being obliged to encamp in 


the ſnow. A modern traveller tells us f, that even in the 


middle of July he often found ice about the ſprings before 
the riſing of the ſun, notwithſtanding it was exceeding hot 


in the day-time ; this cold keeps every thing ſo back, that 
the corn, as the ſame traveller obſerved, was not at that 


time of the year a foot high, and the other fruits of the earth 
ſcarce ſo forward as they are about Paris at the end of April. 
Their method of plowing the land is ſomewhat ſurprizing, 

for they uſually put to one plow ten or twelve yoke of oxen, 
each yoke having a driver, and this to make deeper fur- 
rows, experience having taught them, that it was neceſſa 

to go very deep, either to mix the upper ſoil, which is too 
dry, with that which lies beneath and is leſs fo, or to pre- 


| ſerve the ſeed from the hard froſts; for were it not on ſome 


ſuch conſideration, they would not be at fuch an expence. 
Notwithſtanding all this, we are told, that the corn would 
be quite burnt up were not the fields frequently watered 


either by hand, or by trenches dug for that purpoſe. Per- 
| haps great plenty of water is neceſſary to diſſolve the ſalt | 


and nitre, wherewithal the ſoil in moſt parts of Armenia 
is impregnated, and which would burn up the roots, if the 
clods were not well moiftened with a proportionable quan- 
tiry of liquid. | Mo 


* Ska. |. xi. p. 880. f Tournzrorr, ubi ſupra. 
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As to the origin of the antient Armenians, Herodotus, 
and after him Stephanus, derives them from the Phrygians 
by reaſon of ſeveral Phrygian words that were crept into 


the antient language of the Armenians; but this may be 
aſcribed to the communication they had, as merchants, with 
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the Phrygians, as they likewiſe had with other neighbour- 


ing nations. And we are moreover told, that a colony of 
the Aſcanians, who were Phrygians, ſettled in Armenia, 


which the prophet Jeremy ſeems to infinuate in joining A- 


rarat (that is, Armenia, as it is agreed on all hands) with 


Aſchenaz, who is generally believed to have been the foun- 


der of the Phrygian nation, and therefore is taken for the 
Phrygians, ſeeing the name of the founder is commonly 


uſed in ſcripture for the nation he founded. Other writers . 
ſuppoſe Hull or Chul the ſon of Aram, and Meſech the ſon 


of Japhet, to have been the progenitors of the antient Arme- 
nians; which opinion has no better foundation than the ſmall 


ſimilitude we find between Meſech and Meſchick, between 


Chul and Cholna the name of a town in Armenia. Beroſus 
tells us, that the ark reſted in Armenia, and that Noah go- 
ing from thence left his mother, his wife, and ſeveral of his 
deſcendants to people the country, ſuppoſing thereby Noah 


to have remained many years after the flood in Armenia i. 
| Strabo takes them to be originally Syrians, or rather con- 


ſiders the Syrians and Armenians as two tribes of one and 


the ſame nation. This opinion Bochart & looks upon as the 


moſt probable, finding a great agreement between theſe 
two nations both in manners and language. In proceſs of 
time many foreigners ſettled among them, namely Phry- 
witneſs, _ 

Armenia was advanced very early to the honour of a king- 
dom. Beroſus makes one by name Scytha the firſt king 
thereof, and Barzanes his ſucceſſor, which Barzanes, he in- 


gians, Greeks, and Perſians, as Strabo | and Ptolemy a 


Govern- 
ment, 


forms us, was conquered and driven out by Nznus ; wherein 


he is greatly miſtaken ; for beſides that the word Scytha 
was never heard of till many ages after, as we ſhall ſhew 
in its proper place, Barzanes was not conquered by Ninus, 
as Diodorus Siculus informs us, but, having made a peace 


and alliance with him, joined his forces againſt the Bagri- 


ans. Some writers by Scytha underſtand Hul, and will 
have him ſucceeded by Barzaines : After the death of Bar- 
| zanes, they tell us, that Armenia was divided into ſeveral 


| | Benosus, I. iii * Bochanr. Phaleg. 1, i. c. 9. 
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| petty kingdoms, which is vouched alſo by Pliny a. Plu- 


tarch mentions one Araxes king of Armenia o, whe 1 in a 
war with the Perfians being affured by an oracle that he 


ſhould return home loaded with ſpoils, provided he ſacrificed 


his two daughters, cauſed the two daughters. of one Mie- 
ſalcus, a nobleman of his court, to be ſacrificed in their 
ſtead, flattering himſelf that he had thereby complied with 
the oracle. But Mieſalcus did not fail to revenge the death 
of his daughters by that of the king's daughters, and purſu- 
ed the prince himſelf ſo cloſe, that he was drowned in en- 
deavouring to ſave himſelf by ſwimmin2 over the river then 
called Helmus, but ever after by the King s name Araxes. 
The Armenians were in proceſs of time ſubdued by the 
Medes, to whom they were made, as we read in Xenophon, 
tributaries by Ajtyages. However, they continued to be 
ruled by kings of their 'own country; for Tigranes and 
Sabaris, in whom we are told the royal family of the Armenian 


kings was extinguiſhed, were the ſons of that king whom 


Cyrus afterwards ſubdued. We find no mention of kings, 


4 but only of prefects appointed by the kings of Perfia, | dur- 


ing the whole time they continued ſubject to that empire; 


| whence we may conclude, that after the death of Tigranes 


and Sabaris, Armenia became a province of Perſia. 22 
ander the Great, having poſſeſſed himſelf of Armenia, made 
Mithrines governor of both Armenias; Mithrines was ſuc- 


| ceeded by Phrataphernes, and he by Orons, both appoint- 


ed by Perdiccas. After the death of Orons the Armenians, 
if we believe Diodorus, ſhook off the Macedonian yoke, and 
ſet up kings of their own ; one of theſe, according to him, 
was Ardoates, who with a powerful army aſſiſted Ariara- 


hes III. king of Cappadocia ; the fame author mentions an- 


other king of Armenia contemporary with Nicomedes I. 
king of Bithynia. Theſe two princes may, for aught we 
know, have ſeized on the crown of Armenia; but we are 


very ſure, that the country was again brought under ſub- 


jection by the Macedonians, there being nothing more cer- 
tain, than that Armenia was held by Antigonus, and after 
him by Seleucus and his poſterity to the time of Antichus 
the Great; that is, to the ſixth generation. During the minori- 


ty of Artiochus, Zadriades and Artaxias, governors of Ar- 


menia, joining their forces together, ſeized on the country 
they had been ſet over, and adding ſome of the neighbour- 


ing provinces to it, while Antiochus's troops were employed 


elle where, erected not one, but two kingdoms, viz. that of 
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kingdoms only our intent is to write here, ſeeing whatever 


is ſaid of the more antient kings of Armenia is altogether 


uncertam, and over-caſt with ſuch a miſt, that it is impoſſi- 


ble to give any tolerable account of them. The Armenians 


tell us of Ha:ihh, Amaſia, and a great many others, which 


as we find them mentioned by no authors of any credit, we 


hardly think it worth our while to take any notice of. 


What the primitive government of Armenia may have been 


we know not ; but under the latter kings it was abſolute 


and arbitrary, their princes being, as appears from hiſtory, 


quite uncontroled by the ſubject. 


Armenia Major, which Artaxias kept for himſelf ; the other 
of Armenia Minor, which fell to Zadriades. Of theſe two 


Wu have no ſyſtem of their laws, and ſcarce wherewithal Laws and 
to form any particular idea of them; but we are not ſo much religion. 


at a loſs for what concerns their religion ; for Strabo tells us, 


chat the Armenians, Medes, and Perſians worſhipped the ſame 


deities, and of the religion of the antient Perſians we have 
already given a very particular and diſtinct account. How- 
ever, the chief deity of the Armenians ſeems to have been the 


goddeſs Tanais, or, as ſome ſtile her, Anaitiss To her ſe- 

- veral temples were erected all over Armenia, but more eſpe- 
cially in the province of Acileſina, where ſhe was worſhipped 

in a particular manner. Here ſhe had a moſt rich and mag- 


Nificent temple, with a ſtatue of ſolid gold and ineſtimable 


workmanſhip. This temple was plundered by the Roman ſol- 
diers in Mark Antony's wars with the Per/ians ; on which 


occaſion it was reported, and univerſally believed, that the 


firſt, who laid ſacrilegious hands on the treaſure and ſacred 


utenſils, was ſtruck blind by the deity of the place, and fo 
terrified, that he died ſoon after. But many years after Au- 
guſtus being entertained at Bononia by an old commander, 
who had ſerved in the Perfian war, and inquiring about the 


truth of this report, the officer frankly owned, that he was 


the man, and added, that the only evil that happened to him 


on that occaſion, was a plentiful eſtate, which was altogether | 
owing to that facrilege. In honour of this goddeſs, and in 


her temple, the Armenians uſed to proftitute their daughters, 
it being a cuſtom among the young women to conſecrate their 


virginity to Tanais, that is, to her prieſts. Baris was ano- 


ther deity peculiar to the Armenians, and had a ſtately tem- 


ple erected to him, as Strabo informs us; but after what man- 


ner he was worſhipped, we find no-where mentioned. Ju- 


dena, charges them with totetelling future events, by xa 
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mining the entrails of pigeons, of dogs, and ſometimes of 
children. Others tell us, that they uſed human ſacrifices, 
which ſeems to be in ſome degree confirmed by what we have 
related above out of Plutarch. © 

W's can fay nothing particular of their learning and arts, 
but what we have from writers of no great credit. Beroſus 1 
tells us, that Noah inſtructed here his poſtecity in all manner 
of human and divine ſciences, and committed to writing ma- 
ny natural ſecrets, which the prieſts alone were allowed to 


learn, no body elſe being ſuffered to ſee thoſe writings. He 
adds, that he left among the Armenians books of religious 
_ Ceremonies, that he taught them aſtronomy, and the diſtinc- 


tion of years and months, and that he was on this account 


ſtiled by them Olybama and Arſa, that is, heaven and ſun ; 


that they dedicated many cities to him, and even worſhipped 
him under the name and title of Jupiter Sagus, accounting him 
the ſoul of the heavenly bodies. The Armenians tell us, that 
Noah taught them huſbandry and the planting of vines, and 
ſhew to this day ſome vines which they pretend to be of 

Noah's planting ; for they ſuppoſe him to have been their firſt 


king, and, in quitting Armenia, to have left behind him his 


mother, his wife, and ſeveral of his deſcendants, to people 


the country. Theſe and many ſuch-like fables are looked 


upon by the preſent Armenians as truths not to be called in d 
queſtion. LE „„ 
THe language of the antient Armenians was, accordi 


Strabo, much the ſame with that oſ the Syrians; at leaſt it 


is very plain from Palyænus *, that they uſed the Syriac cha- 
raters. The modern Armenians uſe two languages, the vul- 
gar and the learned; the latter, if we believe them, has no 
affinity with the other oriental languages, is very exprefhive, 


and inriched with all the terms of religion, and of arts and 


iciences ; which, if true, ſhews that the Armenians were for- 

greater learning than they are at pre- 
ſent. This is to be found only in their antient ma- 
nuſcripts, and is uſed in divine ſervice. To underſtand it well 
is reckoned a great accompliſhment, and is all that is requi- 
lite to be admitted into the order of the Vertabiets, who 
make ſuch a noiſe among the Armenians, The Vertabiets are 


doctors, and their province is to preach and inſtru the peo- 


ple ; when they once underſtand the learned language, and 


bave got by heart a few ſermons of Gregory Altenaſi, a great 


4 Berosvus, |. fil *' PeLyYzxus, I. iv. 
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maſter of it, and, as we may call him, their chief claſſic, they 
are abundantly qualified for that eminent degree ( 


F 
TrovcH the modern Armenians are perhaps 2 greateſt Their trade 


traders on the earth, yet we find no mention of any com- 
merce carried on by them in antient times. Sha-Abbas the 
Great, king of Perſia, is ſaid to have been the firſt, who, 
conſidering the œconomy and indefatigable induſtry of this 
people, put them upon trade, and ſettled a colony of Arme- 
nians at Fulfa, the famous ſuburbs of Iſpahan, deſcribed by 
moſt of our modern travellers. This place contains at pre- 


ſent above thirty thouſand inhabitants, all Armenians and 
merchants (G). Though none of the antients have men- 


tioned 


F) The Vertabiets are ed but their proper function is to 
preach. Their ſermons generally turn upon very ill contrived 
parables, upon paſſages of the ſcripture, ill underſtood and worſe 
explained, and upon ridiculous traditions : however, they deliver 
themſelves with a great deal of gravity, and theſe diſcourſes pro- 
cure them as much credit and authority as the patriarch himſelf 
has. They challenge the ſole power of excommunicating, After 
exerciſing themſelves for ſome time in the villages and boroughs, 
they are with abundance of ceremonies admitted to the degree of 
doctor by an old Vertabiet, who puts into their hands a paſtoral ſtaff, 

which they are allowed to hold while they preach, and alſo to fit ; 
whereas the biſhops, who are not Vertabieti, are obliged to preach 
ſtanding. They live on the gatherings that are made for them af- 
ter their ſermons, which, we are told, are very conſiderable, eſpe- 
_ Cially in places where the caravans ſtop. They obſerve celibacy, 
and faſt very rigorouſly three quarters of the year, 2 not 
only from meat, but alſo from fiſh, eggs, and milk. 

(G) Sha- Abba, by ſettling a numerous colony at Fulfa, and 
other colonies of Armenians in divers other parts of the kingdom, 
had two things in view, namely to ſecure his dominions from being 
attacked by the Turks, and to enrich them by trade and commerce. 
| As Armenia was the chief place where the Turks uſed to make their 
attempts to penetrate into Perfia, he unpeopled it fo as to make it 
_ Impoſſible for them to maintain an army in that country. The in- 

habitants of Fu/fa, the moſt populous and greateſt city of Armenia. 
were ordered to retire with their effects to //pahan, from whence 
they were ſoon after removed to the other ſide of the river Zende- 
ron, to ſeparate them from the Mohbammedans, who deſpiſed them 
on account of their religion. This new ſettlement they called 
Julſa in memory of their antient habitation, the ruins whereof are 
to be ſeen to this day on the banks of the Araxes, between Erivan 
and Tauris. The inhabitants of Nac van alto were diſperſed into 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and above twenty thouſand Armenian 
families tranſ p:anted into the ge W of Guilan, The king, 
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tioned the trade of the Armenians in former ages, yet the caſy 
and ſafe navigation of the Tigris and Euphrates, and the ex- 

ample of their next and moſt induſtrious neighbours the Sy- 
rians, may perhaps have induced them to carry on a trade, as, 
well for their own growth as for foreign productions; neither. 

do we ſee by what. other means they could acquire the great. 
wealth they enjoyed under ſome of their kings. But as we 

find no mention. of their trade in antient hiſtory, we ſhall 

take no farther notice of it. 0 4 


, 
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The reigns of the kings f Armenia Major. 


in Armenia after that people had ſhaken off the Mace- 
— doman yoke, which happened in the beginning of the 
reign of Anticchus the Great, when Zadriades and Artaxias, 
whom he had appointed governors or prefects of Armenia, 
entering into a conſpiracy, and uniting, their forces, ſtirred 
| up the Armenians to a revolt, and cauſed themſelves to be 
3 proclaimed kings of the provinces which were under their ju- 
rTlaiſdiction. As Antiochus was then very young, and his troops 
employed againſt other rebels, their attempts were attended 
| with ſucceſs beyond expectation, which encouraged them to 
5 purſue their conqueſts, and extend the boundaries of their 
new, but ſmall, kingdom. Accordingly, invading with a 
| conſiderable army the neighbouring countries, they took from 
= the Medes the provinces of Caſpiana, Phaunitis, and 19 
repida ; from the Hberians Chorzgna and Gogarena on the other 
ſide of the Cyrus; from the Chalybes and Maſſynæci, Pareneta 
and Xerxena, which bardered on Armenia Minor. By theſe 


ias. Oz is to write of thoſe kings only that rei igned 


having thus ſecured his frontiers, employed the Armenians in car- 
rying on the ſilk trade, truſting them at firſt with a great many bales, 
to carry by caravans into foreign countries, on condition they ſhould 
pay at their return for each bale a certain price ſettled by perſons 
of judgment before their departure. For their greater encourage- 
ment, he allowed them by way of reward far their pains and induſ- 
try whatever they could get above the price agreed on, which was 
very reaſonable. The ſucceſs anſwered the hopes both of the king 
and the merchants, and filver and gold, which to that time had 
been very ſcarce in Pefia, began to appear in great plenty at the 
return of the caravans. To that expedient the wealth of Perſia is 
owing even to this day. | | bo 
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new acquiſitions, Armenia, from a ſmall province, became 
all on a ſudden ſo conſiderable a kingdom, that Zu/tin, in 
enumerating thoſe of his time, gives it the preference in 
Ne — 12 extent, to muy _ of Parthia 

ane except e conquerors, having inlarged their 
new territories, divided their conqueſts into two ms ; 
and on this occaſion the diviſion of Armenia into the Greater 
and Lefſex was firſt introduced. Zadriades kept for himſelf 


Armenia Minor, and yielded the far greater part to Artaxias, 


_ that part which lay next to Cihicia, calling it the kingdom of 


which began to be known under the name of Armenia Major. 


Antiachus did not fail to lead a powerful army againſt them, 


but was not able to recover one ſingle province of the many 
they had uſurped. Wherefore, after many unſucceſsful at- 
tempts, he at laſt concluded a peace with them, deſigning to 
fall upon them again after he had ſettled the affairs of his 


kingdom, which was then rent into ſeveral parties. But they 
in the mean time entering into an alliance with the Romans, 
ſecured to themſelves and their poſterity the provinces which 


they had uſurped. Artaxias built the famous city of Artax- 


ata, the 2 of Armenia, and the ſeat of the kings of 


that country: Some ſay, as we have hinted above, that he 


followed therein the direction of Hannibal, whom they ſup- 


pole to have fled into Armenia, after the defeat of Antiochus 


dy Scipio Aſiaticus. But it is not at all probable, that Ar- 


taxias, who owed, we may ſay, his crown to the Romans, 


and reigned under their protection, would entertain a ſworn 
enemy of theirs. Artaxias enjoyed his kingdom peaceably defeated by 
to the reign of Antiachus Epiphanes, by whom his army was Antiochus 


193 


Art: . 


cut in pieces, and himſelf made priſoner, and put in irons . Epipha- 


We read of an embaſſy ſent by him, four years after this miſ- 
fortune, to Ariaratbes king of Cappadocia, ſoliciting that 


prince to put to death Mithrebuzanes, one of the two ſons of 


Zadriades, who had fled to him for ſhelter, and to aſſiſt him 
in the recovering of his kingdom. But Afriarathes ſharply Chriſt, 
rebuked the embaſſadars, and was ſo far from complying 165. 


nes. 


Year 
the Flood, 


of 


2834. 
Betore 


With their requeſt, that he reſtored Afirhrobuzanes to his ſa- 
ther's kingdom; and moreover declared, that he would give 


no manner of aſſiſtance to one who could think him capable 


of committing ſuch an infamous piece of treachery. 


By whom Artaxias was ſucceeded is uncertain, the r- 


7 AIR. Syriac. p. 117, & 131. PorPHYR, apud Higko- 
NYM. in Daziel, c. 11, | ENT | 
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menian hiſtory being interrupted here with a chaſm of about 
ſeventy years, for ſo many paſſed between the defeat 0! 
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Artaxias and the reign of Tigranes the Great ; which inter- 

ruption may perhaps be owing, not to the want of writers, but 
of any thing worth writing performed by the intermediate prin- 
ces. All we know of this time is, that Tigranes was by his 

father delivered up to the Parthians as an hoſtage, whence it 
is plain, that the Armenians had warred with the Parthians 
to their diſadvantage. The Parthians ſet Tigranes at liberty 
upon the news of his father's death, having firft obliged him 
to yield up to them a conſiderable part of his kingdom by 

way of ranſom. | 7 5 
Tigrares. Tigranes being thus reſtored to his father's kingdom, was 
Year of prevailed upon in the beginning of his reign by Mithrida tes 
the Flood, Fupator, to enter into an alliance with him againſt the Ro- 
2904. mans, whoſe power began to give jealouſy to all the princes 
Beſore of Aſia. One of the articles of agreement between theſe 
Chriſt. two kings was, that Mithridates ſhould have the conquered 
95: a , Cities and countries, and Tigranes the captives andplunder. In 
VV ,irtue of this treaty, Tioranes was to invade Cappadocia, 
which Mithridates had been lately obliged by a decree of the 
| ſenate of Rome to give up to Ariobarzanes. But before ei- 
ther of the princes took the field, a marriage was ſolemnized, 
With all poſſible pomp and magnificence, betweeen Trgranes 
and Cleopatra daughter to Mithridates. As ſoon as the nup- 
tial ſolemnities were over, Mithridates ſent his elder brother 
Socrates to invade Bithynia, and drive from that throne Ni- 
comedes, whom the Romans had appointed king; and Tigranes, 


0" —* "ma * - — 
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eee according to his engagement, ordered Mithridates and Bago- t 
appadeo- i a i 
BH cia. 4, his two chief commanders, to fall upon Cappadocia, 


| which they reduced without the leaſt oppoſition ; Ariobarza- t 
| nes, who was but a very mean-ſpirited prince, having aban- 
doned his kingdom and fled to Rome, upon the firſt news of 

their march. Tigranes having thus got poſſeſſion of Cappado- 

cia, enriched himſelf with the booty, but yielded the country it 

to Ariarathes, Mithridates's ſon, whom he cauſed to be & 

| proclaimed with great pomp, and univerſal ſatisfaction of 
Tigranes the people t. In the mean time the Syrians, being baraſſed to 
i: choſen with a long and inteſtine war of the Seleucidæ, who could 
ing ef not agree among themſelves, invited Tigranes to take poſ- 
F yea. ſeſſion of their country, which he did accordingly, driving th 
x out the Seleucide, who were not in 'a condition to oppoſe 4 
| him, and obliging Antiochus Pius not only to yield that part he 
of Syria which he poſſeſſed, and extended from the Euphrates I "4 

to the ſea, but likewiſe great part of Cilicia. Tigranes muſt un 

1 \STrRAB. I. Xi. p. 537. Jos Trix. I. „2 wii. e. 3. Ar IA x. in 
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have made peace with the Romans ſoon after his expedition - 


into Cappadocia, and left Mithridates in the lurch; for in 
the council of the Syrians, after they had reſolved to call in 
a foreign king, three princes being propoſed, namely Mi- 
thridates king of Pontus, Ptolemy king of Egypt, and Ti- 


. granes king of Armenia; the latter was unanimouſly choſen, 


and Mithridates rejected for no other reaſon but his being 
at war with the Romans. Tigranes enjoyed Syria, without 
the leaſt diſturbance, for the ſpace of eighteen years, till 


he was driven out by Pompey, and Syria reduced to the form 
of a Roman province. With this new addition of ſtrength 


Tigranes, giving the reins to his aſpiring and unbounded detire 


195. 


of power, invades Armenia Minor, kills king Artanes, who Reduces 


met him on the frontiers at the head ot a conſiderable army, Armenia 
diſperſes his troops, and in one campaign reduces the whole Minor, 
kingdom. From Armenia Minor he marches his victorious 474 other 
army againſt the Aſiatic Greeks, the Adiabenians, the Afyri- Cou⁰ͥies. 


ans, and the Gordians, carrying all before him, and obliging 
the people, where-ever he came, to acknowledge him for 
their ſovereign. From this ſecond expedition he returned 
loaded with an immenſe booty, which he ſoon after increaſed 
with the ſpoils of Cappadocia, invading that kingdom the ſe- 


cond time at the inſtigation of Mithridates, who had been 


obliged by the Romans to withdraw his forces from thence. 


From Cappadocia Tigranes, beſides the other booty, brought 


back into Armenia no fewer than three hundred thouſand cap- 
tives, having ſurrounded the country with his numerous army 
in ſuch manner that no one could eſcape him. Theſe, toge- 
ther with the priſoners he had taken in his two firſt expediti- 


ons, he employed to build, and afterwards to people, a large 
and noble City, which he founded in the place, where the 


crown of Armenia had been firſt put upon his head, calling 
it from his own name Tigranocerta, that is, the city of Ti- 


granes v. In the mean time Mithridates, who had conclu- 


ded a peace with the Romans, but with no other deſign than 
to gain time and ſtrengthen his party, ſent a ſolemn embaſſy 
to Tigranes inviting him to enter into an alliance againſt the 
common enemy. Mietrodorus Scepſius was at the head of 


this embaſſy, a man had in ſuch reſpect and veneration by 
Mithridates, that he was commonly called the king's father : 


he was at firſt a philoſopher of great note, and afterwards 


raiſed by the king to the dignity of a judge, with ſuch an 
unbounded authority, that it was not lawful to appeal from 


= JusTiN. I. xl. c. 1, 2. W ApPlav. in Mithridatic. p. 
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his ſentence to the king himſelf. So great was the opinion 


Mithridates had of his honeſty. Tigranes before he returned 
any anſwer to this embaſly, ed Metrodorus to tell him 
honeſtly, whether he thought it adviſeable for him to enter 
into a war with the Romans. Matrodorus at firſt declined gi- 
ving any anſwer to ſuch an unſeaſonable queſtion, but being 
at laſt prevailed upon by the prefling inftances of the king, 


replied, As I am an embaſſador, I adviſe you to join your 
father - in- aw againſt the Romans ; as a counſellor, I am for 


your living in peace and amity with ſo powerful a people. 
Tigranes informed the king of what he had ſaid, ſuppoſing 
he would not take it amiſs, nor entertain a worſe opinion 


| of his embaſſador on the ſcore of his ſincerity. But it fell 


out otherwiſe, as was commonly believed, Metrodorus dying 
on the road as he was returning home, not without ſuſpicion 
of poiſon. Tigranes, who had betrayed him, to expreſs his 
concern, Cauſed his body to be interred with the utmoſt mag- 


Sends ſup- nificence. This prince at firſt refuſed to join Mithridates 


Plies to Mi- againſt the Romans, but in the end was prevailed upon by the 


* importunity of his wife Cleoputra, to ſend him conſiderable 


Reduces 
| Mefſo 
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ſupplies *, though he never came heartily into that war; not 
caring to provoke the Romans, who on their fide kept fair 


wich him, taking no notice, for the preſent, of the ſupplies 


he had ſent to Mitbridates. This unfortunate prince was 
ſoon after, upon the defeat of his army by Lucullus, forced 


to fly for ſhelter into Armenia, where he met with a very 


cold reception from his ſon-in-law, who would neither treat 


with him, nor ſee him, nor acknowledge him for his relation; 


however, he promiſed to protect his perſon, and allowed 
him, in one of his caſtles, a princely retinue, and a table 
ſuitable to his former condition 7. "I his total overthrow of 
Mithridates might well. have made Tigranes open his eyes, 
and oppoſe with all his might the growing power of ſo for- 
midable an enemy. But inſtead of that, leaving the Romans 
to purſue their conqueſts, he marches at the head of a very 
numerous army againſt the Parthians, with a deſign to reco- 
ver the ſeventy vallies which the Parthians had extorted from 
him before they ſet him at liberty. Thoſe he eaſily retook, 
and not ſatisfied with what had formerly belonged to the 
crown of Armenia, added to them all Meſopotamia, the 


po- Countries that lay about Ninus and Arbela, and the fruitful 
province of Afygdonia, with the great and ſtrong city of 


* STzAB. I. xii. p. 60 G10. 1 MAN OS. c. 48. 
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Nifbis, called by the Greets Antiochia Migdenica, the Par- 
thaxs, though at that time a mighty people, flying every- 


whiere before him. From Meſepotamia be took his march 1 
towards Syria, to quell a rebellion which had been raiſed 1 
there by Glaapatra, ſurnamed Selene, who, after the death of 1 
her huſband Antiochus Pius, reigned jointly with her ſons « 
in that part of Syria which Tigranes had not ſeized on. 1 
The malecontents were quickly reduced, that part of ria 1 
which Cleopatra poſſeſſed, brought under ſubjection, and 9 


the queen herſelf taken priſoner, and confined to the caſtle 4 
of Seleucia, where ſhe was ſoon after put to death by Ti- # 
granes's order. From Syria he paſſed into Phænice, 
which he ſubdued either intirely, or in great part, ſpreading 43 
far and wide the terror of his arms; inſomuch, that all the i 
princes of Ia, except thoſe that were joined in alliance 4 
with the Romans, either in perſon, or by their deputies, ſub- 
mitted and paid homage to the conqueror. Among the 
others, Alexandria queen of Juda a, upon a report that Ti- 
granes with an army of five hundred thouſand men was ready 
to fall upon her kingdom, diſpatched embaſſadors, loaded with 
rich prefents, to aſſure him, that ſhe and the whole nation of 
the Jews coveted nothing more than the friendſhip of ſo power- 

ful a prince, which they were willing to cultivate by all the _ 
good offices that lay in their power. The king, who was then 
employed in the ſiege of Ptolemais, which city not long after 
ſacrendered, commended them for undertaking ſo long a jour- 
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ney to do him homage, and bidding them be of good chear, And al 
ſent them back into Fudea b. Appian tells us, that Tigra- Syria cr 
nes over- ran all the Syrian nations on this ſide of the Eu- the ber- 
phrates to the borders of Egypt © ; and Lucullus in Plutarch ders 7 
 exprefly ſays, that he made himſelf maſter of Paleſtine. Egypt. 
But on the other hand, Eutropius a and Foſephus * write, 
that he ſtopt in Phenice, and was maſter but of part of 1 
that country. And now Tigranes, elated with a long and 1 
uninterrupted ſeries of victories and proiperous events, began 4 
to look upon himſelf as invincible, and far above the level | 
of other ctowned heads : he aſſumed the haughty title of ing of 
Ling, and had many kings waiting upon him in the nature 
of menial ſervants: he never appeared on horſeback without 
the attendance of four kings running by his horſe in live- 
ry : and when he gave anſwers to the nations that applied 
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themſelves to him, they ſtood on either ſide of the throne 
with their hands claſped together, that attitude of all others 
being accounted then among the orientals the greateſt ac 
knowledgment of vaſſalage and ſervitude f. | 
By this time Lucullus, having intirely reduced the king- 
dom of Pontus, and wanting a pretence to fall upon Tigra- 
nes, ſent Appius Claudius, his wife's brother, with the cha- 
racter of embaſlador, to demand of him Mithridates, who, 


as we have hinted before, had retired into Armenia, and lived 


there under the protection of his ſon-in-law Tigranes. Ap- 
pius on his journey perſuaded ſeveral princes, and among 


the others Zarbienus, king of the Gordjans, to fide with the 


Romans in caſe of a rupture between them and Tigranes. 


The embaſſador not finding the king at Epidaphne, or An- 
t:och, he being gone from thence a few days before his arri- 
val to reduce ſome cities of Phenice, and being ordered to 
wait there till he returned, employed that time in ſoliciting 
the neighbouring cities to ſhake off the Armenian yoke, and 
join the Romans as ſoon as their army ſhould appear in thoſe 


parts, which they did accordingly. Tigranes being at laſt 


returned to Antioch, Appius in the audience which he had, 


told him abruptly, that he was come to demand Mithrida- 


te, as belonging to Lucullus's triumph; and, in caſe be 


did not readily comply with his demand, to proclaim war 


Appius, both for himſelf and Lucullus; but he accepted only 


againſt him. Tigranes, though no ways accuſtomed to ſuch 
treedom of ſpeech, anſwered with a great deal of temper, 
that he had not himſelf approved of Mithridates's proceed- 
gs ; but yet could not help having ſome regard for a man 


io nearly related to him; that all the world would condemn 
him, if he delivered his father-in-law into the hands of his 


ſworn enemies ; he was. therefore unalterably reſolved to 
ſtand by him, and protect him in his adverſe fortune, and 


if the Romans ſhould on that ſcore make war upon him, or 


invade his dominions, he was in a condition to pay them 


back in their own coin. He was greatly offended that Lu- 


cullus in his letter did not give him the title of king of 
kings, and therefore in his anfwer would not ſo much as 
give him the title of general. He offered great preſents to 


of a gold cup, fearing the king might take it amiſs, if he 


rejected them alle. In the mean time Tigranes being, 
informed that Zarbienus king of the Gordians had entered 


into a private alliance with the Romans, put him, his wife 


+ Prvr. in Lucull, © STxas. I. xvi p. 749. MEmnon. 
c. 48. „„ | ' | | 
and 
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and children to death; and returning into Armenia, receiv- 
ed with the greateſt pomp and magnificence imaginable, his 
father-in-law Mithridates, whom to that time he had not 
admitted to his preſence, though the unhappy prince had 
refided a year and eight months in his dominions ; they held 
ſeveral private conferences, and in the end Mithridates was 
ſent back into Pontus with ten thouſand horſe to make a 
diverſion by raiſing there what diſturbances he could f. 

ON the other hand Lucullus, heating of the king's reſoluti- 
on, performed at Epheſus the vows which it was cuſtomary 
for the Roman generals |to perform after having ſubdued a 
powerful enemy; ſo confident was he of ſucceſs. From Ephe- 
ſus he marched back into Pontus, and from thence, after re- 
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ducing the ſtrong city of Sinope he began his march to Armenia Lucullus 
with two legions only and three thouſand horſe, having left marches 
Sornatius in Pontus with fix thouſand men to keep that king- . Ar- 
dom in awe, and defeat the deſigns of Mithridates* He Penn: 


took his rout through Cappadocia, where his army was abun- 
dantly ſupplied with all manner of proviſions by Ariobarzanes, 
whom he had lately reſtored to that kingdom, and arrived 
in a few days at the Euphrates, which he paſſed without the 
leaſt oppoſition, where it ſeparates Cappadocia from Armenia 


(H). Having now enteted the enemy's country, he detached 
two parties, one to beſiege a city, wherein he was informed 


that Tigranes's concubines and great part of his treaſufes 
were kept; the other under the command of Sextilius to 
block up anocerta, in hopes of drawing the king to a 


battle. But Tigranes, = having put to death the ſcout 


that brought him the firſt intelligence of the Romans arrival, 


Ma uno. e. 57 & Prur. in Lucul. 5 SALLUST. hiſtor. 
I. iv. apud Nonium. Mau non. c. 58. PLut. APPIAN. ibid. 


! Plutarch informs us (7), That the Eupbrates, being at 
that time ſwelled to an extraordinary height by reaſon of the win- 


ter rains, upon the arrival of Lucullus began to abate, inſomuch 
that the waters being reduced by the next morning within their 


. banks, afforded him an eaſy and ſafe paſſage. Whereupon the in 
habitants began to look upon him as a god, and were confirined in 
their opinion by what they reckoned a great prodigy ; for no 


ſooner had he paſſed the river, but one - toy oxen conſecrated to 


the Parian Diana, though wild, and never caught without great 
difficulty by the barbarians, came of its own accord. to offer it- 


ſelf to Lucullus for a ſacrifice. He offered alſo a bull to the deity 
of the river in thankſgiving for his ſafe paſſage. | 


(7) Plutarch. in Lucull. | 
— | made 
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made towards mount Taurus, which he had appointed 
for the place of the general rendezvous b. Lcullus dif- 
patched Murena in purſuit of the king, who having overta- 
— and engaged him in a narrow, paß, put the Armenians to 
flight, and, beſides all the king's baggage and —— — 
ried back with him a great many priſoners, the king ha 
— fled in the beginning of the ſkirmiſh. Sextilizs was — 
With the like ſucceſs againſt a large body of frabians, 
which he fell in with, as they were marching to the 
king; for Lucwlus had ſent out ſeveral parties to r the 
country, and prevent the innumerable forces that were 
in full march on all ſides, from drawing into one body. 
But notwithſtanding all the _— Tr could 
the king's army datly increaſed to a great degree, the 
Gerdians, Medes, Arabians, Adiabenians, Albans, Iberi- 
ans, and moſt of the inhabitants of the neighbouring king- 
doms, flocking to him in great bodies, not ſo much out of ay 
affection to the king, as upon a ftrong perſuaſion, that 
the Romans were come into thoſe quarters with 2 deſign 
to ranſack the country, and plundgr their wealthy . 
* this opinion, which was induftriouſly fpread a- 
broad by Tigranes, armed, we = ſay, all * againſt 
Lucullus'Þ With theſe ſupplies the „ before 
he left mout Taurus, conſiſted according to Phutorch's *. 
computation, of twenty thoufand archers and flingers, 
fifty five thouſand horſe, and a hundred and fifty thouſand 
foot, all armed cap-a- pee thirty five thouſand pio- 


» belides 
acers. But Lacullues was fo far from being under any appre- 
henſfion on account of the enemies numbers, that on the con- 
trary the only thing he feared was, that Tigranes ſhould fol- 
tow Afitbridates's advice, which was not to engage the Romans, 
but by ravaging the country, diſtreſs them for want of pro- 
viſiom, a leflon he had learnt the year before at his own ex- 
pence, ſince Lucullus by that means had made his army mould- 
er away; and then carried ſeveral ſtrong places without 
striking a blow. To divert the king from this reſolution, 
Lucullus determined to decamp, and joining Sextilius at 
Tigranocerta, to carry on the ſiege of that place in good ear- 
neſt, perſuading himſelf, that Tigranes at the head of fo nu- 
merous an army would never fit ſtill, and fuffer his wealthy 

metropolis to be taken and plundered under his eyes. As 
Luculius imagined, fo it fell out; for Tigrazes having ſum- 
moned a council of war, it was there y reſolved 


'b prur. in Lucull. ArriAx. obi ſupra.  ® PruTanch. 
abi ſupra. C Ic. in orat. pro lege Manilia. Pur. ubi ſupra. 
to 
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to attack the Romans, and relieve the place, before the ehe- | 
my could receive any new ſupplies; and Taxiley, "whom | 
Aiuthbridates. had ſink to diſſuade the king from vetituring 3 
battle, was in danger of loſing his head for diſapproving their 
reſolution. Purſuant to this determination, while the Ro- 
mans were buſted in carrying on their attacks before Tigrano- 
certa, the king's army all on a ſudden appeared don the tops 
ot the neighbouring hills, and was welcomed with loud ſhouts 
and acclamations by thoſe who were in the city, the hills and 
dales echoing on all ſides, victory, victory. The Armenians 
within the town flocking to the walls, menaced from thence 

the Romans, ſhowing them the king*s forces on the hills: La- 
cullus finding by the enemies motions that they were reſolved 
to come to an engagement, left Murena with ſix thouſand 
foot to continue the ſiege, and marched himſelf with teri 
chouſand foot only and about a thouſand horſe, to meet” the 
king, I a view of the Roman camp, turning to thoſe 

I theſe men, ſaid he, come as timbaſſaders; | 

there it now of them but if | they come as enemies they male 

but a very indifferent appearanite w_ As Lucullus was drawing 

up his forces to paſs a river which parted the two camps, and 
toattack the enemy; one of his — ſuggeſted to him, that 

that dag was marked in the kalendar as unſucky, the Romans 

under the condu&t of Copion' having been defeated on that ve- 

ry day by the Cimbrians : the general replied calmly, It is 
therefore incumbent upon us to-behave our ſelves with mort gal- 4 

lantry, that jo * day may heneeforth become à day of joy 

and mirth for the people” of Rome . "The Armenians ſuf- Tigranes 
fered Lucullus to ford the river without the leaſt moleſtation, defeated by 
which he had no ſooner done, than charging the enemy in per- our 
ſon at the head of his (mall army; to encourage his men, who 


e under no final} apprehenſion, he forced the right wing 
. ive ground, and with great ſlaughter of the enemies pe- 
— to the very centre. Thie Romans, thus encouraged 
by the example of their 'general; plied the Armenians ſo 
warmly with their javelins, that the whole army began to 
give way, and ſoon after betook themſelves to a precipitous 


flight. The Romans-purſued them a hundred and twenty 


1 furlongs, all the way on heaps of dead bodies, till 
y night can on, obliged — to give over the dreadful car- 
is nage . In this battle Lucullus performed the duty both of 
5 an experienced em d a gallant ſoldier ; whereas 
a 8 Manno e. 59. pier. abi ſs. 478566. Kissin. 
a. ex Dione. w PLUT. ubi ſupra, & in Camill. & in Apoph- 
a. thegmat. *® Mimnon, c. 59. Arp!ai. in Michridatic. 


to a, EP -X Tigranes 
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rnikix. in epitome Dionis. Pro r. ubi ſupra. 


hand, writes (8), that thirty 
a great many in the flight. Plurarch's account ſeems to be great- 
ly exaggerated, conſidering that the Rant were but eleven thou- 


Rafur, and Fernandes, n t 
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Tigranes behaved himſelf in a moſt cowardly manner, hav- 
ing quitted the field in the very of the engagement, 
and, attended only by.a hundred and fifty horſe, faved him- 
ſelf in one of his caſtles o. Plutarch informs us ?,. that on 
the enemies fide there fell a hundred thouſand: of the foot, 
and that but few of the cavalry eſcaped ; whereas of the Ro- 
mans ſive men only were killed, and a hundred wounded. 
Antiochus the philoſopher, mentioning this fight 4, ſays, that 
the ſun never beheld the like ; and Levy, that the Romans ne- 
ver fought at ſuch a diſadvantage as to numbers, the conquer- 
ors not equalling the twentieth part of the conquered (I). 
Tigranes on his flight meeting his ſon in as forlorn a condi- 
tion as himſelf, reſigned to him, not without many tears, his 
diadem and royal robes, bidding him ſhift for himſelf, and 
fave thoſe enſigns ; the young prince delivered them to 
a truſty friend, who, being taken by — conſigned 

| 5a to Lucullus. 

In the mean time Mi thridates, having levied a conſider- 
able army, was marching to join Tigranes 3 when he received 
the diſmal account of his overthrow, and ſoon after met the 
king himſelf quite diſheartened, and in a great dread of be- 
ing taken by the Romans. Mithridates no ſaoner ſaw him, 
but, diſmounting from his horſe, he tenderly embraced him, 
and, condoling his misfortune, reſigned to him his own retinue, 


and royal apparel. Having by this. friendly treatment chear- 


ed him up, he encouraged him, . inftead of bewailing unfruit- 
fully his preſent diſaſter, to rally his troops, raiſe new ſupplies, 


and with freſh vigour renew the war, not queſtioning but by 


a prudent conduct he might eaſily repair, in another campaign, 


all the loſſes he had ſuffered in that. Tigranes was ſo taken 
with this obliging deportment, that he not only promiſed to 


follow Afithridates's advice, but moreover committed the 


* 

*Mzuvon & PLuTancn. ahi fopea. Onos. 1. vi. e. 3 & Xr. 

| 4 An- 

Tiocx. Philoſoph. in comment. de diis, Manko. Prur. 
Oxos. XIrAIIIX. ubi ſupra. 


Wi Pllegon fays, that of the + ata five” r were 
lain, and a great many made priſoners. „on the other 
thouſand were flain in the battle, and 


ſand, or at moſt according to 


ao of * Sextus 


(8) Oreſ /. xvi. c. 3. | 
whole 


le 


Magdates, who had been g 
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whole management of the war to his conduct t, owning him 
fitter to deal with the Romans than himſelf. This conference 
was no fooner over, but 'Tigranes diſpatched meſſengers to all 
his prefects, enjoining them to raiſe what forces they could: 


of Syria for the ſpace. of 
fourteen yeam together, was ordered to abandon that king- 
dom, and haſten with his army to the king's affiſtance : em- 
baſſadors were ſent in the joint names of Mithridates and Ti- 
granes to the neighbouring princes, particularly to Arſaces king 
of Parthia, ſolliciting them to rife up in arms againſt the 
comman enemy, whoſe unbounded ambition aimed at no- 
thing leſs than the empire of all At (K). oY 
Wurz the confederate kings were thus preparing to re- 
new the war with more vigour than ever, Lucullus was em- 
ployed in reducing the ſtrong holds of Armenia. From the 


field of battle he marched back to Tigranocerta, which town Ti 


was a few days after delivered up ta him by the Greet mer- 
Cc PLuT. ubi ſupra. Mewnon.c. 59. 


D Among the remains of the fourth book of Sallſ's hiſtory, 
we read the entire letter of Mithridates to Arſaces on this occaſi- 
an; he extenuates the late vidtory, aſcribing it rather to the raſh 


and imprudent conduct of Tigranes, who engaged the enemy in 
narrow places, than to the Roman valour. Then addrefling 4r/a- 
cet, But you, ſays he, who are lord of the grea 


"* menſe riches, and are one of the greateſt potentates of fa, 


enn you think the Romans will ever ſuffer you quietly to en- 
joy what the gods have liberally beſtowed upon you? They 
are at war with all mankind, but efert their cruelty chiefly on 
_ © thoſe who have wherewithal to glut their avarice. They pil- 


lage kingdoms, ſell the inhabitants for flaves, plunder the tem- 


«+ ples of the gads, acknowledging no other law but their own 
arbitrary will and pleaſure. However, we are ſtill in a con - 
dition, with your aſſiſtance, to defeat their impious defigns. 
«© By ſhutting up the paſſes which lead from Armenia into Meſopo- 


tamia, you may eaſily make their army moulder away for want 


of proviſions, and thereby gain to yourſelt the glory of ſuppreſ- 


« ſing great robbers, and relieving great kings. And this 13 
what I earneſtly intreat you to do, unleſs you had rather in- 
*« creaſe one day with the addition of our own kingdom the 
power of the common enemy, than by your friendſhip become 
a conqueror yourſelf.” However 4r/aces, or rather Pacorus, 
(for Arſaces was a name common to all the Parthian kings) could 


not be prevailed upon to come into Mithridates s meaſures, having 


promiſed to the embaſſadors of Lucullus a ſtrict neutrality. 
CES 


| t city of Seleu- 
cia, and the powerful kingdom of Para, who poſſeſs im- 


cenarice 
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grano- 
certa taken 
by Lucul. 


t Aeptan, in lu. 
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cenaries that were there in n. Theſe Adanceus, gover- 
nor of the place, diſtruſting their loyalty, had nat only diſ- 
armed, but was moreover going to ſeize them; which the 
Greeks ſuſpecting, provided themſelves with cudgels, and, 
wrapping their garments ahout their arms inſtead of bucklers, 
fell upon the Armenians; and, ftripping thoſe they knocked 
down, enabled themſelves with their armour to attack and 
ſome. 'of the farts, which they immediately delivered up to 
the .\Remars, and thereby put them in poſſeſſion of the 
town:{L). From Tigranocerta Lucullus marched into the 
ſmall kingdom of Gerdyene, where he celebrated, with the 
utmoſt pomp and magnificence, the obſequies of king Zar- 
bienus, whom Tigranes had put to death for entering into a 
private alliance with the Romans. Lucullus himſelf, after a 
ſhort ſpeech in commendation of the deceaſed, put fire to the 
funeral. pile, which was the moſt ftately and that 
ever: had been ſeen in fie,” being adorned with all the en- 
ſigns of royalty, and the richeſt ſpoils that were found in 77. 
granocerta. In this kingdom Lucullus found, beſides immenſe 
ſums of 8 and flver, ſuch ſtore of ——_— as enabled 


(L) So Plutarch and VIM (9), who agree in each e 
But Dis (10) informs us, that the inhabitants, moſtly Cilicians, up- 
on a difference that aroſe between them and 1 the 
Romans into the town by night. Manno 1 1), that Figranes's 
commanders, having no hopes of relief, procured good conditions 
for themſelves, and ſurrendered the town to Lucullus, who, beſides 
many other things of great value, found in the king' s coffers 
eight thouſand talents in ready money: he allowed the ſoldiers to 
plunder :thg.city, and moreover gave to each of them eight hun- 
dred diachmas; having found many players, gathered together 
trom alf parts by Tigranes, who was about to dedicate a new thea- 
tre, he employed them in interludes, which he exhibited for the 
_ diverſion of the ſoldiery (12) : the wives of the chief officers he 


a ent back untouched to their huſbands, and by that means gained 


them over to his fide : the Greeks he ſent to their own country, 
giving them wherewithal to defray the expences of their jour- 
ney : he gave alſo leave to the Cappadecians, Cilicians, Iberians, &c. 

who had been tranſplanted thither againſt their will, to return to 
their reſpective homes: and thus by the ruin of one, many cities, 
recovering. their inhabitants, were reſtored to their antient ſplen- 


dar, and ever afterwards looked upon Lucullus as their founder. 


(9) Platsch. in 33 & Appian. in Mitbridatic.. (10) on 
/. xxxV. {11} Meurer. c. 5g. (12) Pluarch. abi 


4 afra. # 
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him to purſue the war without putting the republic to any 
manner of charges +. ©. "S NE | | ay 
In the mean time the two confederate kings, having levied 
new forces, were taking the field, and had appointed their 
troops to rendezvous in the ſpacious plains on the other ſide of 
mount Taurus: Whereupon Luculles, leaving Gor ayene, 
began his'march, and paſſing the Taurus, encamped clofe by 
the enemy. There happened ſeveral 'ſkirmiſhes between the 
parties that were ſent out to forage, without any conſiderable 
advantage on either fide; but Lucullus could by no means 
draw them to a general engagement. Whereupon he reſolved 
to decamp and lay ſiege to Artaxata, where Tigranes had left 
his wife and children with the greater part of his treaſures. 
But be had ſcarce formed his camp when the enemy appeared, 
and ſat down cloſe by him, with the ſmall river of Ar ſimia 
between the two camps. Lucullus did not allow them time Tigranes 
to fortify their „ but immediately drawing out- his forces, ,,7 Mi- 
paſſed the river, and ed the Mardian and ſberian horſe, thridates 
in whom Tigranes chiefly confided, with ſuch vigour, that defeated 
after a faint reſiſtance they betook themſelves to flight, and by Lucul- 
put the whole army in confuſion. The Romans purſued them lus. 
all night with great laughter, took the chief officers priſoners, 
and returned the next day to the ſiege loaded with an immenſe 
booty. In this battle there fell on the enemy's fide more of- 
ficers and perſons of diſtinction than in the former, though 
the ſlaughter was not near ſo great. Mitbridates being under 
great apprehenſion of falling into the Romans hands, fled in 
the very beginning of the battle, and his example was ſoon 
followed by Figranes,. who withdrew into the moſt re- 
mote parts of his dominions. The Romans, however, could 
not prevail upon the governor of Artaxata, either by threats 
or promiſes, to ſurrender the city.; and in the mean time 
great quantity of ſnow falling, and the cold growing very ſe- 
vere, though it was no later in the year than the autumnal 
equinox, the ſoldiers requeſted Lucullus by their tribunes to 
break up the fiege, and allow them to retire into winter quar- 
ters; which he rejecting with indignation, the whole army The Ro- 
having cauſed the retreat to be ſounded, retired in the dead man /. 
of the night from before the city, and abandoned the enter- diers muti- 
prize, notwithſtanding all Lucullus could ſay or do to put Y againff 
them in mind of their duty. However, he prevailed upon Lucullus. 
ſome of the legions to follow him into Mygdonia, a 
warm and fruitful country, and there in hopes of a great 


+ Piu rA. ubi ſupra. 
| | p booty 
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booty to lay ſiege to Nifibis or Aatiochia Mygdonica u. This 


city was ke T4 the Macedonians, as Joſephus informs us w, 
and had been taken ſome years before from the Parthians by 
Tigranes, who had placed there many things of great value. 
It was very ſtrong of itſelf, and defended by a numerous body of 
choſen troops commanded by Guras brother to Tigranes, hav- 
ing under him Callimechus, who was famed for k his ſkill in 


fortification, and had lately defended the city of Amiſus with 
incredible bravery. 


The Romans met with a warmer recep- 
tion than they expected, but nevertheleſs after ſome months 


carried the place, having by the favour of a dark and ſtormy 


night, which had obliged the centinels toabandon their poſts, 
got over the ditch, and ſcaled the wall, without being per- 
ceived by the enemy. Thoſe who fled into the caſtle, ſur- 
rendered upon terms, among whom Guras, who was treated 
very generouſly by Lucullus; but Callimachus he loaded with 
chains for having fet on fire the city of Amiſzs after the Ro- 
mans had got poſſeſſion of it, and thereby deprived him of an 
opportunity of obliging the Greeks by preſerving it, as he in- 


tended to do. Cullimachns promiſed to diſcover great ſums 
ol gold which lay hid under ground, provided he would give 
bim bis liberty; but could not by any means appeaſe his re- 
tentment “. Here Lucullus paſſed the winter to the great 


Latisfaction of the foldiery ; but as he was preparing early in 


the ſpring to take the field, and march out againſt Afrthridates = 


and Tigranes, who had again invaded Cappadocia, the 


xefufed to follow him, nor could he bring them to a ſenſe of | 


their duty, though he went in perſon from tent to tent, em- 
bracing the moſt refractory, and entreating them with tears 
in his eyes to ſerve but one campaign more, which he aſſured 


them would put an end to the war, and inrich the con- 
querors with the ſpoils of two wealthy kingdoms. But all was, 


to no purpoſe ; the mutineers, throwing their empty purſes 
at his feet, replied, that as he had inriched himſelf alone, fo 


he ſnould carry on the war by hiniſelf. Thus was that great 


commander forced to fit ſtill, and ſuffer the enemy to plun- 


der before his eyes the allies of the Roman people, and recover 


in great part the countries which he had taken from them. 


This ſedition was ſtirred up and fomented by P. Cladius, 
brother to Lucullus's wife, a man of a reſtleſs and mutinous 
temper, and whom Lucullus ſor his baie behaviour had turned 


vPLUTARCH. ubi ſupra. * Jour yn, 1 xx. c. 2. pl v. 


1K cR. ubi ſupra, & Dio. 
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out of a commiſſion, whieh he himſelf had given him. Clodius 
was ſupported by Pompey's party at Rome, where Lucullus was 
charged with ſpinning out the war, in order to be continued 
in the command of the army, which he imployed, ſaid his 
enemies, not in ſubduing kings, but in plundering their coun- 
tries, and inrichiag himſelf with the booty. The charge 
perhaps was not ill-grounded ; for had Lucul 

or ſecond battle purſued Tigranes, he might very eaſily have 
prevented his raiſing a new army, and thereby have put an 
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lus after the firſt 


end to the war; but the hopes of booty made him after both 


| battles abandon the enemy, and attack thoſe places in which 


he had heard the king's treaſures were kept; and truly the 
riches, which he heaped, up in this and the Mitbridatic 
war, are almoſt inconceivable. This gave his enemies a 
plauſible pretence to ſtir up the people againſt him, having 
employed the forces of the republic in carrying on a war for 
his. own private ends. Whereupon a law was at laſt publiſhed 
by C. Manlius, tribune of the people, whereby Lucullus was 
injoined to reſign to Pompey the legions and provinces under 
his command, t with the whole management of the 
war againſt Mie hridates and Tigranes. This law was greatly 


did not approve of Lucullus's conduct, yet could not help 
thinking him highly _ by the people; fince Pompey was 
ſent rather to take poſſeſſion of the ſpoils of a conquered ene- 


a4 


oppaſed, but to no effect, by the nobility, who, though they , 


Pompey 


Jent to Ne- 


ceed Lu- 
cullus i 
the com- 


the army. 


my, than to carry on a war, and to triumph rather than to 


fight J. Lucullus met Pompey at the caſtle of Danala in Gala- 


tia, and endeavoured to perſuade him to return, ſince Pontus 


and Armenia were already as good as conquered, and the 


kings not in a condition to oppoſe the Roma forces; but 
Pompey anſwering that he could not do otherwiſe than obey 
the orders of the republic, a quarrel aroſe between them, 
Lucullus upbraiding Pompey with an unbounded ambition, and 
Pompey Lucullus with an inſatiable avarice; and neither 


could be ſaid, as FVelleins Paterculus obſerves, to lay any 


thing to the other's charge that was not true . At laſt Pom- 
pey removed his camp, forbidding under ſevere penalties any 
one to come near Lucullus, or obey him; and Lucullus ſet 
dut on his journey to Rome, where he wi received by the 
ſenate with all the poſſible marks of honour and eſteem. He 


brought along with him gieat ſtore of valuable books, with 


7PLUTARCH, ubi ſupra, : Ver.tervs Parzk. I. ii. c. 33. 
Prot in Pompeio. | ae. 


which 
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which he furniſhed his library, that was always open to men 
of eng ©0777 | 
The fon of IN the meantime Mithridates and Tigranes had over-run 
Tigranes Cappadocia, and recovered all Armenia, with great part of 
tales up Pontus, and would have gained greater advantages, had not 
arms a- Tigranes's fon, by name alfo Tigranes, taking up arms againſt 
 gainſt his his father, obliged him to divide his troops. The father and 

Father. fon coming to a pitched battle, the latter was put to flight; 
alk and forced to ſave himſelf in Parthia, where being joined by 
the diſcontented Armenians, he perſuaded Phrahates king of 
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the Parthians to declare war againſt his father, and invade 


Armenia; which he did at the head of a very numerous army, 
laying ſiege to Artaxata; and obliging Tigranes the elder to 
hide himſelf in the mountainous parts of his kingdom »; 
Phrahates, finding the city in a condition to ſtand a long 


ſiege, left part of his forces with Tigranes- the younger, and 


returned home; which Tigranes the father hearing, he im- 
mediately abandoned the faſtneſſes of the mountains, and fal- 
ling upon his ſon at the ſiege of Artaxata, diſperſed the re- 
bels with great *ſlaughter, and entered his metropolis in tri- 
umph. Tigranes the ſon fled firſt to Mithridates, but finding 
him reduced to great ſtraits, having been overcome a few 


Aud leads days before by Pompey with the loſs of - forty thouſand men, 


Pompey he went over to the Romans, and led them into Armenia 
into Ar- againft his father, as an ally of Afithridates. By his advice 
menia. Pompey marched againſt Artaxata, where the king then re- 


ſided, who heating of his march, diſpatched deputies to him, 
offering to ſurrender the city upon certain conditions, which 


Pompey rejected at the inſtigation of Tigranss the younger, 


though the deputies brought along wick them in chains the 


embaſſadors that Mithridates had ſent to ſollicit fuccours a- 
gainſt the Romans. Hereupon the king being quite diſpirit- 


ed, and not in a condition, after the revolt of his ſon; to 


withſtand the enemy, took a refolution to go and meet 
Pompey in perſon, and as he had a great opinion of his cle- 
mency and good nature, to put himſelf, without any re- 
ſerve, into his hands, and acquieſce to ſuch conditions as he 


ſhould think fit to grant him. Accordingly he ſet out for 


the camp, which was within fourteen miles of the city, 


detached from the army to eſcort him. As he entered the 


2 T$100x. Origin. 1. vi. c. 3. & PLuUTARCH. in Pompeio & 
Lucullo. d Liv. Le. Aran. P. 42. Die, . 


xxxvi. | 
works, 
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works, two lictors ſent by. Pompey deſired him to diſmount, Tigranes 


no- body being allowed to come into the Roman camp on puts him- 


horſeback. The king readily obeyed, and, unbuckling his JH into 


ſword, delivered it into their hands. As ſoon as Pompey, Pompey's 


who went on foot to meet him, appeared, pulling off his dia- © 


dem, he threw himſelf at his feet; but Pompey embracing 
him, raiſed him up, and with his own hand put. the diadem 
again en his head. He afterwards conducted him to his tent, 
and there gave him audience, fitting between him and his 
fon, who did not fo much as rife up when his father came 


in, nor take any notice of hime. The king expatiated in 
commendation of Pompey, ſaying, that he was come not to 


propoſe, but to accept whatever conditions he ſhould think fit 
to offer him; that he did not look upon it as any diſ- 
paragement to his royal dignity to own himſelf conquered by 
one whom fortune had raiſed above the reſt of mankind, and 


n 


that he had ſuch an opinion of his juſtice, honour, and gene- 


roſity, as to think himſelf ſafer in his camp, than he could 
be in his own metropolis. Pompey afterwards invited them 
both to ſupper ; but the ſon abſented himſelf, which was the 
firſt thing that made Pompey conceive ſome jealouſy of him 4. 

The next day Pompey, after hearing both parties, (for Tigra- 
nes had appealed to him for juſtice againſt his ſon) reſtored 


the kingdom of Armenia to the father, with the greateſt and yo +e- 


beft part of Meſopotamia; but ſet a fine upon him of ſix fores him 
thouſand talents for making war upon the people of Rome to the 
without cauſe. To the fon he gave the government of the 4ingdom of 
provinces of Gordyene and Sophene ; but the treaſures that Armenia. 


were kept in the latter, he adjudged to the father, becauſe, 
without them, he could not pay the fine. The ſon being 
thus diſappointed, endeavoured firſt to make his eſcape, and 


afterwards, by private meſſengers, ſollicited the inhabitants 


of Sophene not to deliver the treaſures to his father; which 
Pompey taking very much amiſs, cauſed him to be kept in 
| irons, and even then he found means to ſtir up Phrahates 

king of the Parthians, whoſe daughter he had married, a- 
gainſt the Romans, and to form a conſpiracy againſt his fa- 


5 ther's life; whereupon Pompey ſent him in chains to Rome, 


where he was kept in the houſe of L. Flavius a ſenator; till 


the tribuneſhip of P. Clodius, who, being bribed with a large 


ſum of money, ſet him at liberty in ſpite of Pomyey and the 


s Cicrro pro Srxrio. EuTRoy, |. vi. Dio, ArrfAx. 
abi ſupra, PW. in Pomp & Lucull. 
l. ii. c. 37. & Dio, ubi ſupra. 


Vol. IX. TI. 


d V's. PareRCut. 


ſenate. 
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ſenate*. The father willingly yielded to the Romans Cappa- 
docia, Cilicia, Syria, and that part of Phenice which he poſ- 
ſeſſed, contenting himſelf with his paternal kingdom, and 
not only paid tha fine laid upon him, but moreover made 
large preſents to Pompey, and to all the officers and ſoldiers 
of his army, which gained him the title of a friend and ally 
of the Roman people f. He afterwards waged- war with 


Phrahates II. king of the Parthians, by whom he was over- 


come, and would have been driven out of his kingdom, had 
not a peace been ſoon concluded between them by the media- 
tion of Pompey . He ever afterwards cultivated a ſtrict 
friendſhip and amity with the Romans ; inſomuch that he not 
only refuſed to receive Mithridates, who fled to him after he 
had been routed by Pompey near mount Stella, but even of- 
fered a reward of one hundred talents to any one that ſhould 
put him to death. His ſecond ſon alſo, by name Sariaſter, 
took up arms againſt him; but, by the affiſtance of the Ro- 
Tigranes mans, that rebellion was ſoon quelled. He died in the eighty 
dies. fifth year of his age, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Artuaſdes, 
| called by Joſephus > Artabazes, by Orofius ' Artabanes, and 
buy others Artoadiſtes. + 
Artuaſdes. Artuaſdes I. out of a private grudge he bore to Artavaſdes 
Year of king of Media, adviſed Marc Antony, as he was marching 
the Flood, at the head of a powerful army againſt the Parthians, to in- 
2962. vade Media, offering to ſerve him in perſon as a guide, and 
N to affiſt him with all his forces. Marc Antony followed his 
Chriſt, advice; but in the mean time Artuaſdes being privately re- 
37 conciled to the king of Media, he led the Roman army a 
long way about, over mountains, and through roads that 
were almoſt impracticable; inſomuch that they were obliged 
to leave behind them moſt part of their baggage, and all their 
warlike engines. At laſt he brought them into the province 
of Atropatene, where Statianus, who commanded a body of 
twenty thouſand Romans, being ſet upon by the Medes and 
Parthians, while his men were tired with their long and te- 
dious march, was killed, and his whole army cut in pieces. 
Piolemo king of Pontus, who had joined the Romans, was 
taken priſoner, and with him a great many commanders of 
diſtinction, who were come to ſerve in the Reman army ; 
but of the Romans themſelves not one out-lived that battle. 


* Plur. & Dio, ubi ſupra. Cic. in orat. pro domo ſua, 
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After this overthrow Artuaſdes marched back with his forces 
into Armenia, leaving Marc Antony at the ſiege of Phrahata 

in Media Atropatena, which he was ſoon after obliged to 
raiſe, and make a precipitate retreat into Armenia, being 
cloſely purſued the whole way by the joint forces of Parthians 
and Medes. After twenty ſeven days march he paſſed the 
Araxes, which divides Afedia Atropatena from Armenia; and 
having here muſtered his army, found that he had loft in that 
expedition twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, 
with all the military engines and baggage of the army x. He 


was met on the frontiers of Armenia by Artuaſdes, whom he 


was ſo far from upbraiding with his treachery, that, on the 
contrary, he received him with greater demonſtrations of 


friendſhip and kindneſs than ever he had done before. Thus 


he diſſembled his reſentment. for the preſent (and no-body 


was a greater maſter of the art of diſſembling than he) for 


| fear of provoking the king, who had a powerful army on 
foot; whereas the Romans were in extreme want of all things, 


and no-ways in a condition either to face an enemy or purſue 


their march. He prevailed upon Artuaſdes, what by pro- 
miſes, what by his obliging behaviour, to allow his troops win- 


ter-quarters in Armenia; which being granted, he haſtened 


to the caſtle of Leucocame, between Berytus and Sidon, where 


be had appointed Cleopatra to meet him. During his ſtay 


here he invited Artuaſdes into Egypt, pretending to have ſome 
affairs of great moment to impart to him; but the king, ſuſ- 


pecting his real deſign, excuſed himſelf, as though the af- 
fairs of his kingdom required his preſence. Antony ſuſpect- 
ing that the king miſtruſted him, to remove all jealouſy, 


ſent Q. Dellius to him, with the character of embaſſador, to 
propoſe a match between the king's daughter and his fon A- 
lexander, whom he had by Cleopatra; and then removed, as 
it was now the beginning of the ſpring, to the city of NVico- 


polis in Armenia Minor. From Nicopolis he diſpatched meſ- 
ſengers to Artuaſdes, inviting him, as an ally of the Roman 


people, and a friend in whom he repoſed an intire confidence, 
to come and aſſiſt him with his advice in the war which he 
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was about to undertake againſt the Parthians. The king Artuaſdez 
again excuſed himſelf at firſt, but was in the end prevailed zreache- 
upon, partly by his friends, partly by Autony's promiſes and ran, 
repeated expreſſions of friendſhip and kindneſs, to wait upon falten, and 
him in his camp, where lie was immediately ſeized, and, by t in 


Antony's order, loaded with chains, and forced, through fear 
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of a more ſevere treatment, to diſcover his treaſures, which 
Antony appropriated to himſelf, The Armenians, upon the 
news of the king's captivity, placed his eldeſt ſon Artaxias 


on the throne, who, having ventured a battle with the Ro- 


mans, was defeated, and obliged to ſhelter himſelf among 
the Parthians, leaving his new kingdom a prey to the inſa- 
tiable avarice of Antony, who, returning into Egypt with a 
great booty, entered Alexandria in triumph, Artuaſdes, with 


| his wife and children, being led by his chariot in golden 


chains. He afterwards preſented them to Cleopatra ſitting in 
a chair of gold; but neither the king, nor any of the Arme- 


nian captives, could be induced to give her the title of queen, 


though Antony had commanded her to be honoured by all 
with the title of queen of kings. Antony beſtowed the king- 
dom of Armenia on Alexander his ſon by Cleopatra, whom he 
married to Jotape the daughter of frtaveſie king of the 
Medes. As for Artuaſdes king of Armenia, he was, not long 
after, put to death by Antony's orders, and his head ſent as a 
preſent to his rival the king of Media l. 

Artaxias, the eldeſt ſon of Artuaſdes, was by the / 


nians proclaimed king upon the firſt news of his father's cap- 


tivity ; but being overcome by the Romans, as we have men- 
tioned above, was obliged to abandon his kingdom, and fly 


into Parthia, from whence he ſoon returned at the head of 


a numerous army of Parthians and Armenians, and, bavi 


defeated the Medes who were joined in alliance with Alexan- 


der, recovered his paternal kingdom ; but did not long enjoy 
it, being ſtrangled, as Tacitus informs us ®, by the treachery 
of his neareſt friends, or driven from the throne, as we read 
in Jeſephus , by Archelaus king of Cappadocia, and Claudius 
Tiberius Ners, afterwards emperor. 

Artaxias II. being put to death, or, as others will have 
it, driven from the throne, the kingdom of Armenia was. by 
Tiberius whom Auguſtus had ſent to ſettle the affairs of the 


_ eaſt, beſtowed on his younger brother Tigranes. Tiberius 


himſelf put the crown on his head, honouring him with the 
title of a friend and L ally of the 3 people o. Tigranes, 


after a ſhort reign, 9 by Tiberius's orders, put to death, 
without any regard to the intimate friendſhip that had once 


paſſed between them, for keeping a private correſpondence 


with the enemies of Rome. He was ſucceeded, if we believe 
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Tacitus, by his ſons ?, who performed nothing worth men- 

tioning, the Armenian kings being now mere deputies of the 

Roman officers who governed the eaſtern provinces. 

AFTER the death of Tigranes and his ſons, the kingdom Ad 

of Armenia was given by Auguſtus to Artuaſdes, whom ſome II. 
will have to have been the fon of Artaxias II. but the Arme- 
nians, already tired with the Roman yoke, drove him out, 

and called in Phrahates king of Parthia, chuſing to live in 

ſubjection to the Parthians rather than to the Romans 4. 

This revolt gave great uneaſineſs to Augu/us, who, as he 
was now ſtricken in years, could neither head the army in per- 

ſon, nor had he any one whom he could truſt with the com- 

mand of it, Tiberius having withdrawn himſelf from all pub- 

lic affairs. At laſt he pitched upon Caius, whom he had not 

long before adopted, a youth of no experience, and quite un- | \ 
| fit for ſuch an expedition, being then only in the nineteenth 
year of his age ; however, at the approach of the Roman ar- 
my, which was commanded, under Caius, by Marcus Lol- 
lius, whoſe daughter, or niece, Caius had married, Phraha- 
tes withdrew his army from Armenia, and ſued for peace, 
which Caius readily granted him, on condition that he thould 
give no manner of aſſiſtance to Tigranes, who, on the retreat Tis 
of the Parthians, had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king III. 
Caius having now to deal with Tigranes alone, drove him in 
2 few days out of Armenia; from whence, the war being 
ended there, and Artuaſdes reſtored to the throne, he march- 
ed into Syria. In the mean time Artuaſdes, or, as ſome ſtile. 
him, Artabazes, being dead, Tigranes ſent embaſladors to 
Auguſtus with rich preſents, begging of him the kingdom of 
Armenia. As in his letter to Auguſtus he did not write him- 
ſelf king, the emperor accepted the preſents, and in his anſwer 
enjoined him, not without giving him hopes of obtaining his re- 
queſt, to wait upon Caius, who was at that time in Syria ©; 
but Tigranes truſting more to his ſword than the emperor's 
fair words, having raiſed a conſiderable body of Armenians, 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſtrong holds, and thereby got 
poſſeſſion of great part of Armenia. This obliged Caius to 
quit Syria, and march his army back into the countries which 
he had left a few months before as quite ſettled. On his ar- 


nes 
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rival, having put to flight and diſperſed Tigranes's army, 
which was not in a condition to make head againſt him, he 

ſar down before the caſtle of Artagera. The governor of the 
place, not at all daunted at the fight of fo powerful an army, 
invited Caius to a private conference, as if he deſigned to be- 
tray the caſtle ; and having inſenſibly drawn the unwary prince 
cloſe to the wall, dangerouſly wounded him, and got ſafe into 
the city. This treachery incenſed the Romans to ſuch a de- 
gree, that betaking themſelves to their arms, they carried the 
place by aſſault, and levelled it with the ground, after hav- 
ing put all the gariſon to the ſword (M). The other cities 


of Armenia ſubmitted to the conqueror, and Tigranes being 


again driven out, Ariobarzanes, a Mede by birth, was, at the 
requeſt of the Armenians, placed by Caius on the throne *. 
After the reduction of Armenia, Caius falling into a lingering 
diſtemper, occaſioned by his wound, reſigned the command 
of the army, and begged Auguſtus to give him leave to lead a 
private life in ſome remote corner of the earth, and not oblige 


him to ſhew himſelf at Rome, fince the indiſpoſition of his 


body had, in no ſmall degree, likewiſe affected his mind. 
Auguſtus intreated him to return at leaſt into Italy; and he, 
with great reluctancy, undertook the Journey, but died at 


Limyra, a city of Lycia u. 


Ariobarzanes did nothing worth mentioning. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by YVonones, whom the Armenians choſe for their king, 


bo Tacir. Annal 1. i. » VII. 1 e. 102. 
Zonar. ex Dion. Tac r. Annal. I. i. c 3. Suk rox. in Oc- 


(Mx Florus relates the fact thus (13): Domitius, whom Tigra- 
nes had made governor of Artaxata, feigning a revolt, fell upon 
Caius while he was peruſing a paper which he had given him, as 


containing an account of the treaſures lodged in the city. He was 
. wounded, adds Florus, but ſoon recovered. The Romans, having 
carried the place by aſault, ſer fire to it, into which the governor, 


who was wounded. throwing himſelf, gave, with his death, ſatis- 
faction to Cæſar, who outlived him. Sextus Rufus, im his brevi- 
ary, follows Florus; but as this had been tranſacted in Parthia, and 


not in Armenia, ſubjoins, that the Partbiant, to atone for loch 2 
piece of treachery, did then, for the firſt time, give hoſtages to Oc- 


tavianus Cæſar, and reſtored the enſigns which they had taken in 
the Ca//ian war. He confounds what Suetomus (14) wrote of the 


Parthians, with what others relate of the Armenians, miſtaking all 


along Claudius for Caius, which led Jornandes into the fame mil- 
take, and alſo Georgius Syncellus in his Greek chronicle. 
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he being driven by his own ſubjects from the kingdom of Par- 
thia, which Augu/ius had beſtowed upon him. Vonones was 
ſoon obliged to abandon his new kingdom by Artabanus king 
of the Parthians and Medes, who had turned him out of his 
own. In his room he placed his own ſon, by name Orodes, who Orodes 
was not long after overcome by Germanicus, and forced to 
yield the crown to Zeno, the fon of Polemo king of Pontus, 
who, after his acceſſion to the crown, was called Artaxias, 
from the city of Artaxata, where he received the crown from 
Germanicus v. Artaxias enjoyed the crown peaceably for Artaxias 
the ſpace of ſixteen years, and was ſuccceded by Arſaces,whom 4 II. 

his father Artabanus ſent, upon the news of Artaxias's death, Arſaces. 
to invade Armenta. Arſaces, with the aſſiſtance of the Medes | 
and Parthions, without much trouble, got poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom; but was treacherouſly murdered in the firſt year 

of his reign by his own ſervants, at the inſtigation of Mithri- 
dates Iberus and his brother Pharaſmenes king of Iberia, whom 
Tiberius had ſtirred up againſt him. A-tabanus hearing of 
his ſon's death, ſent back his other fon Oredes into Armen:a, 
at the head of a numerous army, which was routed by Pa- 
raſmenes, u ho ſingling out Orades himſelf, dangerouſly wound- 
ed him, and would have Ciſpatched him, had not his guards 
come timely to his reſcue. Pharaſmenes being maſter of the 
field, took ſeveral cities by ftorm, and among others Ar- 
taxata, which he diſmantled. The Parthians being thus 
again driven out of Armenia, that kingdom was * by 
Tiberius to Mithridates Iberus * | 

In the beginning of his reign, Artabanus, havies reco- Mithrida. 

vered his own kingdom, invaded Armenia the third time, and tes Iberus. 
reduced great part of it, without any regard to the menaces Year of 
of Tiberius ; nay, in his anſwer to the emperor's letter, com- the Flood, 

manding him to withdraw his forces from Armenia, he up- 3027 
braids him with his parricides, murders, cruelty, incontinence, Of Chriſt, 
and lazineſs; adviſes him to piit an end to his ſcandalous and 28. f 
worthleſs life, and rid the world of ſuch an abominable monſ- W 
ter, by laying violent hands on himſelf; and adds, that as he 
had invaded Armenia, ſo he deſigned, after the reduction of 
that kingdom, to fall upon Syria ! ; but hissleſign was pre- 
vented by the governor of Syria, at not only oppoſed his 
entering into that king lom, but drove him out of frmerie. 
ln the mean time Caligula, who had fuccceded Tiverits, con- 
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ceiving ſome jealouſy of Mithridates Iberus, cauſed him to 
be ſent in chains to Rome, where he was kept cloſe priſo- 
ner till the reign of Claudius, by whom he was reſtored to 
his kingdom . During his impriſonment at Rome, the Par- 
thians had ſeized on moſt of the ſtrong holds of Armenia, 
which he ſoon recovered with the aſſiſtance of his brother 
Pharaſmenes and the Roman legions. The Romans reduced 
the forts and cities, while the [berians, under the command 


of Pharaſmenes, kept the field to make head againſt Demo- 


Michrida- 


nactes, general of the malecontent Armenians, who, having 
ventured a battle, was ſlain, and his whole army cut in pieces. 
This victory put Mithridates in poſſeſſion of all Armenia * ; 
but he did not long enjoy his kingdom, being taken off by a 
ſtorm, which broke out from a quarter whence he leaſt ex- 
pected it. The fact is thus related by Tacitus d; Pharaſ- 
menes had a fon, by name Rhadamiſtus, a daring young man, 


of extraordinary parts, and no leſs beloved by his own coun- 


trymen for his obliging behaviour, than eſteemed by the 


neighbouring nations, in regard of his military exploits. The 


uncommon affection which the [berians of all ranks ſhewed 
him, joined to the eager deſire which he had betrayed on ſe- 


: veral occaſions of aſcending the throne, gave his father, who 


was advanced in years, no ſmall uneaſineſs. To divert him 
therefore from attempting any thing upon his own perſon or 
kingdom, he cunningly turned his thoughts upon Armenia, 
telling him, that that kingdom belonged of right not to Mi- 


thridates, but to himſelf, who had reſcued it from the Par- 


thians ; and that the world might very juſtly condemn him 


as a mean-ſpirited prince, and an unkind father, ſhould he 
| ſuffer his brother to enjoy quietly a kingdom that was due to 


his own fon. Having thus inflamed the young man's ambi- 


dates pitying his condition, received and entertained him as 


vent Rhadamiſtus from privately ſtirring up to ſedition ſuch 
of the chief men as he found diſaffected to Mithridates; 


tion, they both agreed, that the ſafeſt way to compaſs their 
deſign was, at firſt, to uſe policy; and that Rhadamiſtus, 
pretending to fall out with his father, ſhould fly to his uncle 


Mithridates, as not being able to brook the ill treatment he | 


met with at home from his father and ſtep mother. Mithri- 


if he had been his own child; but this kindneſs did not pre- 


whom after he had gained and diſpoſed for a revolt, feigning 


a reconciliation with his father, he returned home, and ac- 


quainted him to what paſs he had brought matters by policy. 
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Phatafs mencs thinkin 
9 that Mr thridates had diffuaded the Romans from lend- 
ng him any aid ag 


of a powerful army 
c ka mand e plc 


ords of Armenia, pbliged 8 
whom 1 to truſt, to ſhut 3 up 


to reduce the wrong 'by force, 
. had recourſe to another me- 
thod, w Was to offer the governor, whom he knew to 


be ena, A rg e fum of geld, on condition he delivered Mi- 


thridsts; into Tis bands. Pullis ſhewed no diſinclination to 
this del but Caſperins openly proteſted, that no bribes 
ſhou ever prevail upon him to 'betray an ally of Rome, or 


fuffer the kingdom of Armenia, a gift of the Roman te, | 
to be ſhamefu 
of arms, with a defi to try in the mean time, whether he 
could perſuade Pharaſmenes to call home his ſon, and in caſe 
of refufal, to acquaint T. Venidius Quadratus, governor of 


ly fold; craps] he agreed to a ſuſpenſion 


Syria, with the poſture of affairs in Armenia. Caſperius was 


ſcarce departed, when Pullis, lying now under no check, 


(EEE. 


began openly to treat with the enemy, and, being gained with 


large ſums, forced, rather then perſuaded, Mitbridates to 


conſent to an interview with his nephew. The time and place 


being appointed' for the conference, Mithridates went out of 


the caſtle, attended by a ſmall guard, and was received with 
all the marks of Friendſhip and' reſpedt by Roadamiſius, who 
falling down at his feet, embraced them, giving him, with 
great thew of tenderneſs, the title of father, and ſwearing 
by all the gods, that he ſhould not receive any hurt at his hands, 


either by the ſword, or by poiſon. Afterwards he invited 
him into a neighbouring grove, pretending he had cauſed a 


lacrifice to be got ready there, that the peace might be con- 
tirmed, and their antient friendſhip renewed in the preſence 
of the "pode: It was a/cuſtom among the orientals in thoſe 
Jays, in concluding a 


tracting parties wi 


their friendſhip ever after ſacred and inviolable, as being rati- 
fed by each other's blood. The perſon who was to perform 
Vol. IX, 2 ths 


ng it now neceſſary to employ force, under 


the Albanians, ſent his ſon at the head | 
"invade Armenia, and take revenge of 
arc This unexpected irruption, | 


ace, or ftriking an alliance, to join 


their right hands, and bind together the thumbs of the con- 
4 running knot, which, by one of the 


company, was drawn ſo tight, as to make the blood ſtart out 
at the leaſt prick. This blood they mutually licked, deeming 
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this ceremony between Mithridates and Rhadamiſtus, taking 
hold of Mithridates unawares, threw him down. on the ground, 
and others running in, loaded him with chains, and hurried 
him away, his wife and little children fillin ag the air with their 
cries, till they were alſo apprehended, and all thruſt into cover- 
waggons, where they were kept under a ſtrong guard, till 
Pharaſmenes's pleaſure was known. That wicked prince, 
without any regard to the ties of friendſhi * blood, order- 
ed his brother and daughter, who was wife to Mithridates, 
to be put to death without delay ; which order was executed 
by his fon, who, mindful of the oath he had taken not to 
hurt them by poiſon or the ſword, cauſed them to'be laid on 
the ground, and preſſed to death. Mithridates's children, 
who were very young, underwent the ſame fate, tho“ Rha- 


 damiſtus had received no ſuch orders, becauſe they bewailed 
their father's misfortune. The whole family of Mithridates 


being thus extinct, Rhadamiſtus took poſſeſion of the king- 
dom of Armenia; which when Quadratus governor of Syria 


underſtood, he ſummoned a council of the chief officers, to 
_ adviſe with them about the meaſures that were to be taken on 


ſuch an extraordinary eme He himſelf was for purſu- 
ing with fire and ſword the authors of ſo cruel and treacher- 
ous an action; but molt of the counſellors were of opinion, 
that no notice ſhould be taken of the death of Mithridates, 


alledging, that it was not their buſineſs to diſcountenance, but 


rather to promote, all manner of wickedneſs and treachery 
among the barbarians, that being odious to each other, and 
divided among themſelves, they might the more eaſily be kept 

in awe and ſubjection to Rome. They added, that the / 4 


man princes, being well appriſed of this policy, had beſtowed 


Armenia ſometimes upon one, and ſometimes upon another 
family, with no other view than to raiſe jealouſies among the 
enemies of Rome, and ſet them together by the ears. This 

opinion preyailed; but however, leſt they ſhould forego their 


right to the diſpoſal of Armenia, they diſpatched meſſengers 


to Pharaſmenes, injoining him to withdraw his troops from 


that kingdom. In the mean time Julius Pelignus, governor 


of Cappadacia, a noted cowardy” and no leſs contemptible for 
his perſon than infamous for his vices, but highly in favour 
with the emperor Claudius, with whom he had formerly liv- 


ed in great intimacy, having drawn together the auxiliaries of 


the provinces, as if he deſigned to recover Armenia, began to 
provinces, without diſ- 

At laſt being abandoned by his 
own people, he had recourſe to Rhadamiſtus, whom he en- 
<ouraged, being gained by rich preſents, to allume the title of 


mean time winter comi 
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king of Armenia; and affifted in perſon at his coronation ; 
which when the of the neighbouring” provinces 
heard, that the ignominy of ſuch an infamous action might 
not redound upon them, they ſent Helvidius Priſtus with a 
legion into Armenia, to compoſe the unſettled ſtate of affairs 
in that kingdom ; but were obliged to recal him before he 
could execute his commiſſion, being informed that Tiridates, 
at the head of a formidable army of Parthians; was already 
arrived on the frontiers, with a deſign to aſſert the antient 
right of his family to that crown. 

Tiridates was brother to Volageſes king of Parthia, who, 
tho' he laid claim to the kingdom of Armenia as held by ſome 
of his anceſtors, and had even named his younger brother 
Tigranes to that crown; as ſoon as he aſcended the throne of 
Parthia, yet, as he did not care to engage in a war with the 
Romans, had kept quiet at home during the reign of Mithri- 
dates Therus, whom they had placed on * throne; but when 
he heard that Rhadamiſtus, by the murder of that prince and 
deſtruction of his family, had ufurped a crown to which he 
had no imaginable right or title, he then aſſembled all his for- 
ces, and heading them in perſon, marched into Armenia, to 
aſcertain his claim by dint.of arms; Rhadamiſtus, not dar- Rhada- 
ing to face ſo formidable an enemy, retired with his Iberiant miſtus 
in proportion as the Parthidns advanced. The cities of Ar- Ai ven ont 
taxata and Tigranocerta voluntarily ſubmitted, and the other 35 be Pats 
ſtrong holds were ready to follow their example; but in the thians. 
on, which proved very ſevere, and 
2 great ſcarcity of proviſions — ſuch a mortality began 
to rage in the Parthian army, as obliged Vologeſes to abandon 
the enterprize, and in all ſpeed return home. 
Do their departure; Rhadamiſtus again invaded A 
nia, now more outrageous and bloody than ever, as incenſed 
againſt a that had already abandoned him; and were 
ſtill ready to revolt on the firſt oecaſion; infomuch, that the 
Armenians, tho? inured to flavery, could not brook his tyran- 
nical government. Having therefore formed a conſpiracy, they „ 
roſe up in arms, ſecured the king's guards, and inveſted the Petarns "7 
palace, with a deſign to retaliate upon him his cruelty to- „ , 
Wards Mithridates ; but both he and his wife Zenobia found , 3j 
means to make their eſcape on horſe-back.; Zenobia, who was » 4 3 
big with child, being ſoon tired with the violence of the mo- nians. 
tion, and not able to keep up with het huſband, begged him 
to deliver her by an honourable death from an ignominious 
captivity. At firft he embraced her with great tenderneſs, 
and encouraged her to bear the fatigue of the flight a little 
longer 3 but at laſt, finding that ſhe was teady to taint __ = 
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Nor long after Rhadamiſ/tus returned again into Armenia, 
at the head of a 5 army of Therians 3 but was anew 


driven out by the Parthians, who being ſoon obliged, by. their 
inteſtine broils, | to 'return home, that unhappy 

the fourth time invaded by Rhadamiftus, and Ne che fa 
forced by the Parthians, after they had ſettled their own af- 
fairs, to abandon it. The Armenians eps 
and their country near quite deſtroyed the Parthians and 
Iberians, reſolved to ſend a ſolemn embaſſy to Rome, to lay 


the fate of their defolnte. nation. before tha.cmmnans Alow, 


and beg him to give them a king that could delivef them from 


the unexpreſſible calamities they groaned under. 


N the emperor appoin ted Domitius Corbuls to ſettle the affairs of 


Armema, and divided the forces of the eaſt, ſo that part of 


the auxiliaries, with two legions, were to remain in Syria, 
under the command of Numidius Qyadratus,. governor of 


that province; and an equal number of allies and —— was 
aſſigned to Corbulo, wich an addition of the cohorts and other 

troops which wintered in Cappadocia. The confederate kings 
were ordered to make ready their forces, and obey either, 
according to the exigencies of the war. The legions were 
completed, and poſted on the borders of Armenia; bridges 


to in- 
vade the Parthian territories ; however, both arbulo and 


Duadratus thought ft; before they began hoſtilities; to ex- 


hort Volegeſes by meſſages to prefer peace to war, and, by 


the delivery of hoftages, to maintain that reverence towards 
the Roman people which his anceftors were wont to pay. Ve- 


logeſes to gain time, and to remove, under the name of hoſ- 


tages, ſuch as might aſpire to the crown, delivered up the 


moſt illuſtrious of the family of the Arſacides. IP were- 


»Taeir. Anna, xi 6.10. 
received. 


ny 
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. nun of the Armenians 
received by Ni 


ifteies a Centurion, - whom Qaauratut had dif- 
to the king ſor this end ; which Corbulo no ſoon- 
er heard than he ſent Arriat Varus, prefect of a cohort, to 
take them; and hence à quarrel aroſe between the centurion 


and the preſect. The deciſion of the difference being refers 
2 


m, they preferred the pretenbons of Corbulo's (N ). 


1 the mean time, Vologeſer having, with the utmoſt ex- 
pedicion; drawn t 


ogether his troops, openly declared, that 


he would neither ſuffer his brother Tiridates to be een from 


kingdom which he himſelf had conferred upon him, nor to 


hold it as a gift ſrom any other power. On the other fide, - 
Cordulo was reſolved to recover what had been formerly gain- 


ed by Lucullus and Pompey ; and moreover, the Armenian: 
implored the protection both of the Romans "an Parthians, 
though they were, generally ſpeaking, more addicted to the 
latter; as linked with them in marriages, and not un- 
like in To Corbilo it proved a far greater labour 
to bring his troops under diſcipline than to ſubdue the enemy; 
for the legions brought out of Syria, by a long peace grown 


lazy and idle; bore with much impatience the toils of war. 


There were many veteraris among them that had never ſtood 
centry; nor had ever ſeen a camp-or intrenchment, * 
fulfilled the time of their ſervice in cities, where they ga 
themſelves up to all manner of debauchery. Corbulo Le 
fore, having diſchatged ſuch as were unfit for military duties, 
cauſed levies to be made in Cappadocia and Galatia, and to 
theſe was added a legion from Germany; with ſome troops of 


horſe, and a detachment from the cohorts. To inure the - 


il to hardſhips, he kept the army encamped in the 

open ields the whole winter, tho* the froſt was fo violent, 
that they could not, without much labour, break the ground, 
in order to pitch their tents. Many loft the uſe of their 
limbs by the cold; and ſome, as they ſtood centry, were 
frozen to death. The fate of one ſoldier was very remark- 


_ £ Tactr. Annal. 1 ale 2. 


) This 6ccafioned a mifunderttanding between the N 
Luadratus complained, that he had been 3 deprived of what 


he had compaſſed by his own counſels ; and Corbalo, on the contra- 


xy, maintained, that the king had ſhewn no inclination to deliver 


hoſtages, till he himſelf, being appointed general, had changed his ; 


hopes into fear. Nero, to put an end to their jarrings, ordered by 


an edi&, that, for the ſucceſsful conduct of Quadratas and Corbulo, | 
able; 


the laurel mould be annexed to their fatces. 


hoſtages themſelves and the deputies who conducted 
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able; for his hands, as he carried a bundle of wood, miorti- 
fied, and, as he ſtill claſped the burden, dropped from his 
arms as if they had been cut off. Gorbulo himſelf, in a thin 
habit, and bare-headed, whether they marched or worked, 


was. continually encouraging them, more by his example than 
by ſpeeches. As many, refuſing to bear the rigour of the 


ſeaſon, began to deſert, he had recourſe to ſeverity ; for he 


did not proceed as in other armies, where the firſt, and alſo 


the ſecond offence was forgiven; but inſtantly put to death 
ſuch as deſerted their colours. Corbulo had poſted his cohorts 
in convenient places, under the command of Pactius Qrphitus, 
whom he warned not to engage the enemy under any pre- 


tence whatſoever, but to keep within his trenches, and wait 


for greater forces; but he, upon the arrival of ſome few troops 
of horſe, who raſhly demanded battle, having engaged the 
enemy, contrary to the general's orders, was wh fa put 
to flight. This event gave great concern to Corbulo, who, 


after having bitterly reproached Pact ius, and the other com- 


manders, expelled them all from the camp, ordered them to 

lie without tents or defence, and kept them under this 285 
miniqus — : 

of the whole arm | 


Corbulo, having thus brought his ſe 


iers under good 4. 
5 but could by 
no means draw Tiridates to a battle, tho his army was ſupe- 
rior in number to that of the Remans, Having 
vided his forces, he otdered his ſeveral lieutenants to attack 


at once divers quarters; and at the (: time directed king 
Antiochus to fall upon that part of Armenia which bordered 


upon his dominions. Pharaſnienes too, king of Iberia, hav- 
ing put to death his ſon Rhadamiſtus, and thereby freed him- 
ſelf from all apprehenſion of difturbances at home, ravaged 


1 22 of Armenia which lay contiguous to his kingdom. 


chians, à nation never 5 4 confederate with the 


HM being gained over by Curbulo, poſſeſſed themſelves 
of ſeveral ſtrong holds, and from thence infeſted; with conti- 
nual incurſions, ſuch as adhered to the Paredes: Tiridates, 


being thus ſurrounded on all ſides by enemies, diſpatched em- 
baſſadors to Corbuls, to expoſtulate, in his own name, and 


that of the Er upon what ſcore it was, that, aftet᷑ 


he had ſo lately delivered hoſtages to the Romans, and re- 


newed with them his former friendſhip, he muſt et be driven 


out of Armenia, a kingdom ſo long enjoyed by his anceſtors. 
| He added, that his brother Yologeſes had not as yet taken up 


arms, becauſe they both deſired to put an end to all differen- 


ces by the way of accommodation, rather than by the ſword ; 


L 
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therefore di- 


but 
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but if war were ſtill to be obſtingtely purſued by the Romans, 
he hoped that the Arſacides would not find themſelves forſaken 
by that courage and fortune, which their enemies had often 
tried to their coſt, Corbulo, who was well informed, that not 
a deſire of peace, but the revolt of Hyrcania was what kept 
Valogeſes from aſſiſting his brother in perſon, in his anſwer to 
this embaſſy, N Tiridgtes to recur to the emperor, and 
acknowledge his . gy of accepting the crown as 2 
gift of the people of Rome, aſſuring him, that, by cloſing 
with the meaſures which he ſuggeſted, he ſhould enjoy the 
kingdom of Armenia, without any diſturbance from the Ro- 
man. Hereupon Tiridates propoſed an interview with the Tiridates 
Roman general; for which the time and place being appoint- 4/1 ven aut | 
ed, Tiridates declared, that be would come attended only by 27 Corbulo 
a guard of a thouſand horſe, but would not reſtrain Corbulo 
to any number of troops, provided they came diſarmed, as 
a proof of their diſpoſition to peace. From this propoſal Cor- 
bulo was fully convinced, that nothing but ſnares could be in- 

_ tended; er, diſſembling all his apprehenſions, he re- 
turned anſwer, That matters which concerned the intereſt 
of both nations, would be more properly diſcuſſed in preſence 
of both armies, and accordingly choſe a place fit for drawing 
up his forces. On the day appointed, he advanced with his 
troops in battle array; but Tiridates did not appear till it 
was very late, and at ſuch a diſtance that he could hardly be 
heard 3 ſo that Corbulo ordered his men to retire to their ſe- 

veral camps; and ſoon afterwards, dividing them into three 
bodies, invaded Armenia, and reduced moſt of the ſtrong 
holds held by Tiridates. He ſtormed in perſon the fort of - 

landum, and put to the ſword all that were arrived to full age, . 
without the loſs of one man. Equal ſucceſs attended the 

other commanders, who, in one day, took three caſtles by 
ſtorm ; inſomuch, that all the others voluntarily ſubmitted. 
Such a ſeries of good fortune encouraged the Roman general 
to attempt the ſiege of Artaxata; which Tiridates having in 
vain endeavoured to prevent, the citizens opening their gates, 
made an unreſerved ſurrender; whereby their perſons were 
ſaved, but the city was fired, and laid level with the ground, 
the walls being of ſuch a wide circuit, that they could not 
de defended without a numerous gariſon, which Corbuls could 
not ſpare, and at the ſame time proſecute the war. After 
_ the demolition of Artaxata, he marched his army againſt Ti- 
 granocerta, which not only ſubmitted to the conqueror, but 
moreover preſented him with a golden crown, as a token of 
hoſpitality and friendly reception; whereupon the town was 
e . e = ſpared, 


— 


—_ along. the banks of the f byatts, ſo as to 
cms > FVilogeſes intended | 
and, at 
the threats of Carbuts, withitew' their forces from irhenjg; | 
. however, Valogefes, that he might not ſerm ro give up dies 
 claink to that kingdom; ſent embaliadbrs to Rune, to beg it 
| of the emperor for his brother Ti/illazef}' bur the enballidots | 
veturniag unſucceſsful, N. "Hogefes concluded a peace with the A 
a. deſign to recover Serie, and ſettie his brother on "that 
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He took indeed a few forts, but could not hold them, the 
Parthians having laid waſte all that part of the country. In 
the mean time Yologeſes having raiſed a formidable army, took 
his rout towards Syria, which province he deſigned to invade, 
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and thereby oblige the Romans to withdraw their troops from 


Armenia ; but finding the banks of the Euphrates carefully 
guarded by Corbuls, he gave over all thoughts of making an 
inroad into Syria, and turned all his hopes and efforts towards 
Armenia. Here he beſieged Pætus in his winter quarters, 


who, not having courage enough to hold out till the arrival 


of Corbule, who was in full march to join him, deſired a con- 


ference with the king. Vologeſes refuſcd to come in perſon, 


but ſent Vaſaces, his general of horſe, to hear what Pætus 
had to propoſe. In this interview, after a long debate, it 
was agreed between them, that the Romans ſhould be re- 
leaſed from the ſiege; that with all their forces they ſhould 
depart the territories of Armenia, and deliver up all their for- 


performance of theſe articles, ſhauld have free privilege to 


The Ro- 


. | of Pztus, 
treſſes and ſtores to the Parthians, who, after a complete pc, 


do driven out 
| ſend embaſſadars to Rome. In the mean time Pætus laid 2 of Arme- 


oridge over the river Arſanias, which flowed cloſe to his nia, y Vo- 


camp, under colour of marching off that way; but it was in logeſes 
reality a work injoined him by the Parthians, as a monu- 4½% of 


ment of their victory, for the Ramans took a different rout, 


Before the Roman army decamped, the Armenians, in an in- 


ſultiag manner, entered their works, beſet all the avenues, 
challenged and carried away whatever the Ramans had got by 


Parthia. 


Plunder; nay, they even ſtripped the Romans of their cloaths, 
and ſeized their arms, the ſoldiers yielding whatever the ene- 
my thought proper to take, to cut off all occaſion of a quar- 


rel. Vologeſes raiſed a pompous heap of all the arms and bo- 
dies of the lain, as a monument of his victory; and Pætus 
withdrew into Cappadocia, marching forty miles a day, and 


every where dropping and forſaking his wounded, as if he 


had been cloſe purſued by the enemy. On his return to Rome, 


Nero upbraided him with his ſhameful behaviour; but im- 
mediately added, that he freely forgave him, left the ap- 
prehenſion of puniſhment, as he was of ſo fearful a temper, 


ſular ornaments. took all on 2 ſudden a fright, and fled back. 


Moreover, a victim which ſtood by the works as they were fortify- 
ing their quarters againſt winter, broke violently through, leaped 
quite over the pales, and fled He adds, that the ſoldiers javelins 
took fire of themſelves, which ſeemed the more ominous, becauſe 
the Parthians, whom they were marching againſt, uſed no other 
weapons. 5 e e e 
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ſhould throw him into ſome dangerous diſtemper e. Yologeſes, 


after the defeat of Pætus, ſent embaſſadors to Corbulo, deſir- 
ing him to withdraw his ſeveral gariſons from beyond the Eu- 


phrates, and let the river remain, as formerly, the common 


boundary to both empires. Corbuls too inſiſted, that all the 
Parthian gariſons ſhould evacuate Armenia; which the king 


complying with, all the fortifications raiſed by Corbulo on 


the other fide of the Euphrates, were demoliſhed. Thus, 
both by the king and Corbulo, the Armenians were left to 
their own diſpoſal z for Tigranes died ſoon after the inva- 
ſion of the Parthians. In the mean time, the embaſladors 


of Valogeſes arrived at Rome, deſiring that the kingdom of 


Armenia might be beſtowed upon Tiridates, and a peace con- 
cluded between the Parthians and Romans. They expati- 
ated on the clemency and moderation which Velageſes had 
ſhewn to Pætus and the legions, in diſmiſſing them tree and 


unhurt, when it was in his power to have made them all 


ſlaves, or put them to the ſword; and added, that Tiri- 
dates would, not refuſe coming to Rome to receive there the 
crown, but that, as he was a Magian, the religious laws 
of his prieſthood with-held him. He was ready, however, 


to addreſs himſelf to the Roman enſigns and the images of 


Cæſar; and there, in the preſence of the legions, receive 


the inveſtiture of the kingdom. The embaſſadors being 
heard, it was unanimouſly reſolved in a council of the chief 


men of the city, that war ſhould be made upon the Parth:- 


ans, and the whole management thereof committed to Cor- 


bulo, who, by the experience of ſo many years, knew both 


the ſoldiery and the enemy. The embaſſadors were there - 
fore diſmiſſed without obtaining their ſuit, but loaded with 
rich preſents, thence to give hopes, that, were Tir:dates to 
aſk in perſon, he would not aſk in vain. The government 
of Syria was committed to Se/tivs, and to Corbuls were 


granted all the forces, which were increaſed by the fifteenth 


legion, led by Marius Celſus from Pannonia. Orders were 
_ alſo ſent to the kings and tetrarchs in the eaſt, and to all 


Corbulo 
invades 
Armenia, 


the governors and ſuperintendants of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, to pay intire obedience to the orders of Corbuls, who 


was truſted with the ſame extenſive and unlimited authority, 


which the Roman people had conferred upon Pompey, in his 
expedition againſt the pirates. Corbulo having, in the be- 


ginning of the ſpring, drawn together all his forces, entered 


Armenia, took and razed ſome caftles, and with his very 
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name ſtruek terror into the whole country; inſomuch that 
Tiridates ſent embaſſadors to demand a ceſſation of arms, and 
to agree with him on a day and place for a conference; 
which being appeinteo, Corbulo ſent one Tiberius Alexander, 
an illuſtrious Roman knight, and Vivianus Annius, his own 
ſon-in-law, to the camp of Tiridates, under colour of paying 
him a viſit, but in reality to remove frum him all apprehen- 
ſion of treachery or unfair dealings, which he could not well 
fear ſo long as he was poſſeſſed of ſuch hoſtages 4. The king 
and Corbulo took each twenty horſe, and advanced to the place 
of the interview. As ſoon as Corbulo appeared, the king 
leaped from his horſe, and Corbulo returning the compliment, 
both on foot joined their right hands. general commended 
the prudence and wiſdom of Tiridates for preferring peace to A conf? 
war, and chuſing rather to compoſe their differences by way 7#=ce be- 
of treaty than by dint of arms. The king at firſt expatiated tween him 
on the nobility and ſplendor of his family; but purſued the proc hg 
reſt of his diſcourſe with a great deal of modeſty and conde- 
ſcenſion, ſaying, that he would travel to Rome, and there pre- 
| ſent a new ſubject of glory to Cæſar, a prince of the Ar- 
facades his ſuppliant, and that at a time when the Parthians 
were rather victorious, than daunted by any misfortune. It 
Was then agreed, that he ſhould reſign the royal diadem be- 
fore the image of Ceſar, never to reſume it more except 
from the hand of Nero; and thus ended the conference. 
A few days after the. two armies met with great parade 
and oſtentation. On one fide ſtood the Parthian horſe, 
ranged into troops, and diſtinguiſhed by the ſtandards of their 
ſeveral nations. On the other were poſted the legions with 
their enſigns diſplayed, and the figures of the deified empe- 
rors repreſented like deities in a temple. In the centre was 
placed a tribunal, which ſupported a chair of ſtate with Nero's 
image. To this Tiridates approached, and having according 
to cuſtom, offered ſacrifices, pulled off his crown, and laid it 
at the feet of the ſtatue. The ceremony being over, Corbulo 
entertained the king with a ſumptuous banquet, who ſeemed 
to be greatly taken with the Roman cuſtoms. The next day 
he deſited time to viſit his brothers and his mother before he 
undertook fo long a journey; and in the mean time left his 
daughter as an hoſtage, with letters of ſubmiſſion to be ſent 
to Nero, Thus he departed, and found Pacorus his younger 
brother in Media, and his elder brother Fc/cgeſes at Ecbatana, 
who, not unmindful of Tigranes's concerns, had, by a ſpecial _ 
_ Einbaſſy, deſired of. Corbuls, that his brother might bear no 
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marks of ſlavery, nor be obliged to ſurrender his ſword, nor 


be debarred from embracing the governors of provinces, nor 
ſtand waiting at their gates for admittance ; and that in Rome 
the ſame honour ſhould be paid him as was paid to the con- 
ſuls . He was received at Rome by Nero with the utmoſt 
magnificence, and entertained during his ſtay in that city, at 


Tiridates the expence of above fix thouſand pounds a day. On the day 
crowned at appointed for his inauguration, the emperor appeared at the 
Rome by roftra, ſitting in a curule chair, attired with a triumphal ha- 
—— <=, or bit, and ſurrounded by his guards and the cohorts, with their 


enſigns diſplayed, and their colours flying. Tiridates ap- 
proaching his chair, fell down at his feet; but the emperor 
immediately raiſed him with his right hand, and honoured 
him with a-kiſs. Then Tiridates pronounced his ſpeech, 
wherein he begged Nero to beſtow upon him the kingdom of 
Armenia, which he ſhould always acknowledge as a gift of 


Rome. Having ended his ſpeech, which was interpreted to 
the vaſt crowd of ſpectators by a Roman of the pretorian rank, 


and pulled off his tiara, Nero, with his own hand, placed the 
diadem on his head. From the roftra they proceeded to the 
theatre, where the emperor placed Tir:dates, after he had re- 
newed his ſupplication, on his right hand. After he had been 
for ſome time entertained in Rome at an incredible expence, 


OE Nero diſmiſſed him, and on his departure, preſented him with 


a ſum to the amount of near eight hundred thouſand pounds 


to defray the expences of his journey f. He not only allowed 


him to rebuild the city of Artaxata, which Corbuls had de- 
moliſhed ; but moreover ordered ſuch Roman builders and ar- 
tificers, as the king defired, to attend him into Armenia. By 
the direction and affiſtance of theſe he reſtored that city to its 


former ſplendor, knd by way of acknowledgment called it 
Neronia, from the name 48 his benefactor. He was ever af- 


ter faithful to the Romans, who aſſiſted him in recovering great 
part of his kingdom taken from him by the Albani, who, af- 
ter having over-run Media and driven his brother Pacorus 


from that throne, had with a mighty army invaded Armenia. 
Tiridates met them on the frontiers, and having ventured a 
battle, his army was routed and himſelf narrowly eſcaped hes 

ing taken prifoner. He reigned nine years after his return 
from Rome, and was ſucceeded by ſeveral kings, who held the 
crown as vaſſals of the Roman empire, being either appointed 


or confirmed by the emperors. In this ſtate Armenia conti- 
nued till Trajan's time, who, adding Meſopotamia to his do- 


minions, reduced the antient kingdom of Armenia to the 
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form of a province, and made the Tigris the eaſtern boun- 
dary of the empire, which Auguſtus had thought fit to 
extend no farther than the banks of the Euphrates ; but it 
ſoon recovered its liberty, and was again governed by its 
own kings in the reign of Conſtantine the Great and his 
ſucceſſors, to whom the kings of Armenia were feudatories. 
In the reign of Juſtinian II. the Saracens ſubdued, and held 
it till the irruption of the Turks, who poſſeſſed themſelves of 
this kingdom, and gave it the name of Turcomania. The 
Turks, after the reduction of Armenia, invaded Perſia, and 
other countries ſubject to the emperors of the eaſt, which 
gave the Armenians an opportunity of ſhaking off the Turkifh 
yoke, and ſetting up kings of their own, by whom they were 
governed till the country was again ſubdued by Occadan, or, 
as ſome ſtyle him, Heccata, the fon of Cingis, and firſt cham 
of the Tartars. Neither was the conqueſt of Armenia by the 
Tartars ſo abſolute as to extirpate the race of their kings; 


ſeeing we read of Haithon, ſurnam.d the Armenian, reign- 


ing ſome time after, and going in perſon to treat with 
Mongo the great cham of Tartary, of the concerns of his 
kingdom; and in our own chronicles ue find mention made 


of Leo king of Armenia, who, in the reign of Richard II. 
came into England to ſue for aid againſt the Turks, by whom 


he had been driven from his kingdom. In the year 
1472 of the chriſtian æra, Ian Caſſanes king of Armenia, 
ſucceeding to the crown of Perfa, made Armenia a province 


of that empire; in which ſtate it continued till the year 1522, 
when it was ſubdued by Selim II. and made a province of the 


Turkiſh empire. Some ſay, that Selim I. reduced it on his 
return from Perſia, where he had gained a complete victory 
over the great ſophi [ſmae/. But Sanſavin aſſures us, that 


in the reign of Selim I. who died in 1 520, both the Leſſer 25 


and Greater Armenia had their own kings; and adds, that 


Selim cauſed the head of the king of the Leſſer Armenia to be 
cut off and ſent to Venice, as a mark of his victory. We read 


no where elſe of any kings of Armenia after it became a pro- 


vince of Perſia. Be that as it will, the Turii annals cited 


by Calviſius inform us, that Selim II. conquered Armenia in 
1522, lince which time it has ever continued ſubject to the 


Turks, except the eaſtern part, which the Perjians are maſters 


of to this day. 
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Go S E CT. III. 


The hiſtory of ARMENIAMIxOR. 


ARMENTA Minor was bounded on the eaſt by the 
Euphrates, parting it from Armenia Major; on the 
ſouth by mount Taurus, ſeparating it from Cilicia; on the 
weſt and north by a long chain of mountains, called in dif- 
ferent places Mens Scordiſcus, Amanus, and Antitaurus. By 
theſe mountains it is divided from Cappadicia. It is a very 
mountainous country ; but the mountains are here and there 
interſperſed with pleaſant and fruitful vales, abounding with 
oil and wine no-ways inferior to the beſt of Greece. This 
country was a part of Cappadocia till the reign of Autiochus 


the Great, when Zadriades and Artaxias, ſeizing on Arme- 


nia and adding it to ſome of the neighbouring provinces, in- 
troduced the diftintion of Armenia the Greater and Leſſer. 


Ia the time of the Romans it was divided into theſe four pro- 


vinces, Laviana, Mariana, Aravena, and Melitene, each of 


| which had their ſeveral cities, all mentioned by Ptolemy ; but 


thoſe of chiefeſt note were, Melitene, ſituate in the province 
of that name, and the metropolis of Armenia Minor. It was 
afterwards called Malaxia, and now Suur. It is faid by 
Onuphrius to be a colony of the Romans ; and is celebrated by 

Euſebius and other eccleſiaſtic writers for the piety of the 
chriftian inhabitants during the time of perſecution. Nico- 


polis, built by Pompey in memory of a ſignal victory obtained 


over Tigranes the Great, whence it is ſtyled Nicopolis Pom- 
peii. Garnace, a ſtrong and well- fortified town, mentioned 
by Tacitus, and called Gorneas. Axa, placed by Pliny in 
Armenia, but by Piolemy in Pontus. Aralyſſus, Daſcuſa, 


Zimara, Ladana, and many others mentioned by Ptolemy, 


of which we know nothing but the mere names. As to the 


manners, cuſtoms, religion, Sc. of the inhabitants of Arme- 


nia Miner, they were much the ſame with thofe of the in- 


Rings of 


Armenia 


Minor. 
Tadriades 


habitants of Armenia Major, of which we have already taken 
no ige. 5 e 

THe firſt that reigned in Armenia Minor was Zadriades, 
who, together with A: tax:es, revoiting from Autiochus the 
Great, ſeized on that part of his kingdom which was afier- 
wards calicd Armenia Minor, as we have mentioned above. 


He entered into an alliance with the Romans, by whom he 


Wes maintained ob the throu which he had uſurped. His 
poſterity 
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pn held the kingdom of Armenia till the reign of Ti- 
granes I. king of the Greater Armenia, by whom Artanes, Artanes. 
the laſt king of the Zadriadan race, was flain in battle. We 
find no mention of the intermediate kings, whence we may 
conclude, that they performed nothing worth mentioning. 
Tigranes having killed Artanes, and routed his army, poſſeſ- 
ſed himſelf of A: menia Minor; but was ſoon driven out b 
Pompey, who beſtowed it upon Dejotarus, king, or rather Dejotarus. 
tetrarch, of Galatia, for his remarkable affection to the 
people of Rome, and eminent ſervices during the Mithridatic 
war, in which he obtained a complete victory over that king's 
generals. To Armenia Minor the ſame Pompey added gredt 
part of Pontus, and a large portion of Colchis, with ſome 
provinces of Galatia, which till his time had been ſubject to 
other princes. Dejotarus lived in great intimacy with Sy/la, 
Lucullus, Pompey, Murena, Cato, Cicero, and Brutus, and 
was by the ſenate honoured with the title of 'friend and ally of 
the people of Rome, for whoſe intereſt he ſhewed on all oc- 
caſions ſuch zeal, that Pompey uſed to ſay, Of all the friends 
of Rome Dejotarus was the moſt hearty, of all their allies 
the moſt ſincere, and the only one on whom they could en- 
tirely rely . He proved very ſerviceable to Cicero in the Ci- 
l.cian war, his troo;s being trained up after the Roman diſ- 
cipline. In the civil war he ſided with Pompey, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the battle of Pharſalia. During his ab- 
ſence Pharnaces king of Pontus, revolting from the Romans, 
invaded Armenia Minor, and having obtained a complete 
victory over the joint forces of Dejotarus and Domitius Cal- 
vinus, Fulius Cæſar's lieutenant in Iſia, got intire poſſeſſion 
of that kingdom *; but he was ſoon driven out by Cz/ar, 
who reſtored Armenia to Dejotarus, whom he pardoned 
at the requeſt of Brutus, obliging him to relinquiſh the 
tetrarchy of Galatia, and pay a large ſum of money for 
joining Pompey in the civil war. Some writers ſay, that 
Cæſar reſtored the kingdom not to him, but to his ſon. Be 
that as it will, he retained the title of king, and either alone, 
or together with his ſon, governed the kingdom of Armenia. 
He was afterwards accuſed at Rome by Caſler his daughter's 
ſon, as if he and his fon had plotted aguinſt Czjar, with a 
deſign to murder him during his ſtay in the tetrarchy of Ga- 
latia; but was cleared from that charge by C:cers, who, on 
this occaſion, made the oration which is ſtill extant, and pro- 
nounced it in Czjar's hou'e at Rome. Dejotarus revenged 
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this calumny with the death of his daughter and her huſband, 
and cauſed the caſtle where they reſided to be levelled with 
the ground'. After Cæſar's death he recovered whatever he 
had forfeited for ſiding with Pompey, having by a bribe of one 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces gained Fulvia, Marc Antony's wife, 
who cauſed an edict to be fixed in the capitol, wherein all 
things were feigned to have been reſtored to him by Cæſar 
himſelf k. New troubles ariſing at Rome upon the death of 
Czar, Dejotarus ſent a budy of troops to join Brutus ; but 
Amyntas, who commanded them, went ftraight to. Antony's 
camp, as it he had been enjoined by Dejotarus to aſſiſt Antony, 
and not Brutus ; whereupon, after the defeat of Brutus, De- 
Jotarus was allowed to hold Armenia ; and the tetrarchy of 
Galatia, after his death, was beſtowed upon Amyntas, De- 
Jotarus reigned to a very great age, and, as ſome ſay, out- 
lived his ſon Dejotarus, whom Cæſar appointed * Curing 
his father's life-time. 

Dejotarus II. reigned together with bis father, and was no 
leſs addicted to the Romans than he, having been brought up 
by Cato, as Plutarch informs us l. Cicero deemed him one 


of the beſt friends he had in the world, and even truſted his 


two ſons to his care during the Der war w. At his inſti- 
gation Dejatarus joined Caſſius in the civil war that broke 
out upon the death of Cæſar; but died before the domeſtic 
troubles of the republic were ſettled. As he left no iſſue, that 


part of Galatia which he held was beſtowed upon Amyntas 5 


and Caftor his ſiſter's ſon. The family of Dejotarus being 


extinct, the kingdom of Armenia Minor was firſt given to 
Artuaſdes king of Media, and afterwards by Marc Antony to 
Polemon king 5 Pontus. Polemon was ſucceeded by Arche- 
laus the Cappadocian, and he by Citys of Boſphorus. Nero 
beſtowed this kingdom on Axiſtobulus, great-grandſon to 
Herod the Great, upon whoſe death it fell to Tigranes his 


near relation, who dying without iſſue, Arm nia Minor was 


by Jeſpaſian made a province of the Roman empire, and con- 
tinued fo till the diviſion of the empire, when it was ſub- 
jected to the emperors of the eaſt ; and, on the decline of 


their power, ſubdued firſt by the Perfrans, and afterwards by 
the Turks, who gave it the name of Genech, and have held it 


ever lince. 

i 3 I. xii, p. 868. k Ci. I. xiv. ad 1 epiſt. 12. 
& Philip II. FPror. in Catone. m Cic. I. v. ad Attic. 
epilt. 17, 18. 
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0 H A P. IV. 
; The Hier of the kingdom of PoxTus, 


SECT. 1 
7 be deſcription of PoxTvs, 


OME derive the name of this coutitty from the 1 Name: 
bouring ſea, commonly called by the Latins Pontus Eu- 
xinus, or the Euxine ſea; others from an antient king 
named Pontus, who imparted his name both to the country 
and the fea on which it lies. But Bochart makes it come : 
from the Phoenician word botno, ſignifying a filbert, as if that . 
kind of nut remarkably abounded here. The word botno, by \ 
tranſpoſing, changing, and adding of letters, he transforms 
into Pontos, in the ſame manner that he might have derived 
it from a thouſand other words, bearing perhaps a nearer 
ſimllitude to it in ſound, which, in many etymologies, ſeems 
to be his chief, if not only rule. The country, adds he, 
gave its name to the neighbouring ſea, and, in proceſs of 
time, the appellation; which was peculiar to one, became 
common to all ſeas ; but the common opinion, v:z. that the 
country borrowed its name from the ſea, ſeems by far the 
moſt probable. That ſea was called by way of excellency the 
pontus, or the ſea, being the greateſt that was known to the 
antient inhabitants of that country; whence not only that 
tract which we are now ſpeaking of, but the whole country 
extending along the coaſt; Was 1. as Strabe informs 
us, called Pontus. 
Tux proper Pontus, as preciſely as we can gather, lies be- 
tween the forty firſt and forty third degrees of north latitude, 
and was bounded by the Eaxine ſea on the north, by Armenia 
Minor on the ſouth, by Coichis on the eaſt, and by the river 
Habs on the weſt. This country is divided by Ptolemy into 
three parts, viz. Pontus Galaticus, Pontus Polemoniacus, and 
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king of this country, on whoſe death it fell to them, extend- 
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Pontus Cappadocius. Pontus Galaticus, ſo named becauſe ad- 
ded to Galatia in the time of the Romans, extended from the 
Halys to the river Thermodon. The chief cities in this tract 
were, Amiſus, built by the Milęſians, and peopled partly by 
them, and partly by a colony from Athens, It was at firſt a 
free city, like the other Greet cities in Afa ; but afterwards 
ſubdued by Pharnaces king of Pontus, and made the metro- 
polis of his kingdom. It was taken by Lucullus in the Meth- 
ridutic wat, and reſtored to its antient liberty: Eupatoria, 


_ Cloſe to Amiſus, ſo called from Mithridates Eupator its found- 
er. This city was likewiſe taken by Lucullas, and levelled 
with the ground; but afterwards rebuilt by Pompey, who 


made it one city with Amiſus, and gave it the name of Pom- 
peiopolis. It was taken, during the war between Ceſar and 
Pompey, by Pharnaces king of Pontus, who put. molt part of 
the inhabitants to the ſword ; but Cæſar, having conquered 
Pharnaces, made it again a tree city. Amaſia, ſeated among 
mountains at three miles diſtance from the river Iris, now 


Caſalmach ; from whence there is a trench, as Tavernier in- 


forms us, cut out of a hard rock, to convey water to the 
town. It is ſtill a large place, the capital of this country, 
and the ſeat of the governor or beglerbeg. The river which, 
about ſixty miles below, falls into the Euxine ſea, is ſo large; © 
that ſhips of burden can come up to the town. It is ſo de- 

fended by craggy mountains, that it is inacceſſible, except 
on one fe. It has been cuſtomary for the eldeſt ſon of the 
Grandſignior to reſide here till he is called to the throne. 
This city was antiently the ſeat of the kings of Cappadocia, 
and ſome marks of its former grandeur ftill appear in the ruins 
of very magnificent buildings. It gave birth to Strabe the 
geographer, and, in Chri/tian times, was the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop. Themiſcyra, now Fanagoria, ſeated on a ſpacious 


plain on the ſea-coaſt, ſixty miles north-eaſt of Amaſea, an- 


tiently giving name to the adjoining province; and a city of 
no ſmall note, being always numbered among the chief towns 


of this diſtrict z but at preſent a beggarly village. Cabira, 


memorable for the defeat of Mithnidates by Lucullus, and af- 
terwards called Dzoſpotis. Comana, called Pontica, to diſtin- 

guiſh it from two other cities bearing the ſame name, the 
one in Cappadocia, and theother in Piſdia. It was ſeated on 
the ſouth borders of this province, about ſeventy miles from 
Themiſcyra, and eighty from Amaſia, and in antient times 


the ſecond city of Pontus Galaticus 3 but now very inconſi- 


derable. 
Pontus Polemoniacus, ſo called by the Romans from Polemon 


ed 
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ed from the river Thermodon to the country of the Chalybes, or 


Pontus Cappadocius. The moſt conſiderable cities of this pro- 
yince are, Neoceſarea, the metropolis after it became a Ro- 
man province, and in former times a city of great renown. 
Sebaſtia, ſo called from Auguſtus, whom the Greeks ſtiled 
Sebaſtos. This was one of the firſt cities of Afia that made 
head againſt Tamerlan, in revenge whereof he caufed twelve 
thouſand of the inhabitants to be buried alive in pits dug for 
that purpoſe. Not far from this city is mount Stella, famous 
in the Roman hiſtory for the final averthrow of Mitbridates 
by Pompey. On the ſame ſpot, as ſome writers inform us, 
Tamerlan, with an army of eight hundred thouſand Tartars, 
encountered Bajazet marching to the relief of Sæbaſtia with 
an army of five hundred thoufand Turks, cut two hundred 


thouſand of his men in pieces, and took Bajazet himſelf pri- 
ſoner. Zela, ſeated near the river Lycus, and famous for the 


defeat of Triarius by Ceſar. This city was inlarged by 


Pompey, and called Megalopolis. Conſtantine the Great added 


it to the province of Helenopontus. Polemonium, a famous 
town and harbour built by Polemon, whom Marc Antony cre- 


ated king of that country. From this town, if we believe. 


Ptolemy, Pantus Polemoniacus had its name. This country 1s 


| watered by the river Thermodon, and is ſuppoſed to have 
been the kingdom of the Amazons, who admitted no men a- 


mong them, and yet were famous for warlike exploits. They 
are ſaid, or rather feigned, to have been originally the wives 
of thoſe Scythians, who, in the reign of Seſo/tris king of E- 
_ 2ypt, broke into Aſia. A party of theſe Scythians is ſaid ta 
have invaded this part of Pontus, under the conduct of Pl: ns; 
and Scalopythus, two young men of a great family, who hai 
been driven out of their own country by a contrary faction, 
'Fhey ruled this country for many years; but at laſt both 


they and their army being all to a man treacherouſly murd«i- 


ed, their wives, under the command of Lampeds and 171r- 
peſia, fell upon the conquerors, and not only overthrew then, 
but ſubdued the neighbouring nations, and erected a female 
' monarchy, which they enjoyed for (ume ages. The names 
of their queens that occur in hiſtory, are, Lampedo, Marpe/to. 
Ortara, Antiopa, whoſe ſiſters, Hippalite and Menaiyppe, are 


feigned to have challenged Hercules and Theſeus to ſingle com- 
bat, and to have been conquered by them with great difficul- 
ty. Pentheſilea, who came with a body of brave heroincs to 


aid Priam king of Trey, and was ſlain by Pyrrhus ſon to A- 
chilles ; ſhe is ſaid to have invented the battle-ax. Thaleſtris, 
w ho, as Juſtin and others inform us, came to viſit {/exander 
the Great, while he was in Hyrcania, and plainly told him, 
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that her errand was no other than to have a child by fo great 
a hero. Theſe warlike women ſuffered no man to live a- 
mong them; if they brought forth any male children by the 


converſation they had twice a year with the men of the neigh- 
bouring countries, they either killed them, or ſent them to 
their fathers z but the females they bred up to the uſe of arms. 
They are faid to have extended their empire as far as Epbe+ 


ſus ; but coming into Europe, they were defeated by the 4- 


theniant, under the conduct of Theſeus, and driven back. But 
the whole ftory of the Amazons is deſervedly looked upon as 
a mere fable, which perhaps had its riſe from the cuſtom 
which prevailed among the Scythian women, of accompanying 
their huſbands in their wars. 


Pontus Cappadocius, fo called becauſe it borCered on Cap- . 
padocia, and was added to that province by the Romans, ex- 


tended from Pontus Polemoniacus to Colchis, having Armenia 
Minor, and the upper ſtream of the Euphrates for its ſouth- 
ern bounds, The chief cities of this tract were, Ceraſus 
built by the inhabitants of Sinape in Paphlagenia, to whom 


it paid, as Xenophon obſerves, a yearly tribute. From this 


town Lucullus tuft brought cherries into Italy, called there- 
fore by the Latins Ceraſa. Torrnefert tells us, that the 
country here is very hilly, and that the hills are covered with 
woods, wherein cherry-trees grow naturally. Tertullian i- 


ronically expoſtulates with the Gentiles for not making Lu- 
cullus on this conſideration a god, ſ{ceing they had beſtowed 


divine honours on Bacchus, for tranſplanting the vine into the 
weſtern countries. Ceraſus, according to Arrian, was after- 


wards named Pharnacia ; but Strabo and Ptolemy ſpeak of 


Ceraſus and Pharnacia as two diſtinct towns. It is ſtill a 


pretty large town known by the name of Ceraſonte, and ſeat- 
cd on the fea-co..it at the foot of a little hill between two 


very ftecp rocks, with a ruinous caſtle built by the emperors 


of Treliſond on the top of the rock, which is to the right as 


you Enter the harbour. Tripoli, mentioned by Arrian and 
Pliny about three miles from the coaſt, but now reduced to a 
poor village. Trapezus or Trebiſand, called now Tarabeſan, 
z Greek city, having been founded by the inhabitants of Si- 
nee, to whom it even paid tribute, as we are informed by 


Xenophon, who paſſed by Trebiſend when he led back the re. 
mains of the ten thouſand: It was ſituated on the ſea-coaſt 


in a peninſula, and ſurroumded by fteep mountains. The 
antients ſpeak of it as a city of great note. After the over- 
throw of Mithridates, who had ſeized it, the Romans reſtored 
it, as they did moſt of the Greek cities in Aa, to its former 
uderty and privileges. This city became famous in the middle 

ages 
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ages for the court of the Greet emperors of the family of the 


Cammoni, who reſided here after the Latins had made them- 


ſelves maſters of Conſtantinople under the conduct of Baldwin 
earl of Flanders. Alexis Comnenes was the firſt who reigned 
here with the title of emperor, though Vincent de Beauvais 


gives him only the title of lord of Trebiſand. He began his 


reign in 1204. and David Comnenes, the eleventh in ſucceſ- 


ſion, was overcome, and cruelly murdered with his ſeven 


ſons, by Mohammed the Great in 1461, when Trebiſond was 
taken by the Turks, and Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Cappa- 
docia, which the emperors of Trebiſond had held, ſubmitted 


to the conqueror. It is ftill a very conſiderable city, and a 


place of great reſort for the trade to Confantineple, Caffa, and 


other places on the Pontus, or Black-ſea, It contains twen-- 


ty thouſand inhabitants, but having ſuffered a great deal in 


wars, eſpecially in 1617, when it was burnt by the Ruff- 


ans, the buildings are very inconſilerable. The caſtle is 


pretty large, and built on; a rock, out of which the ditches, 


that ſurround it, are cut. The inſcription that is on the gate 

of the caſtle ſhews- that the emperor Juſtinian repaired the 
_ edifices of the city. It is ſtrange that Procopius ſhould not 
mention this, ſeeing he employs three entire books in deſcrib- 
ing even the moſt inconſiderable buildings erected by that 
prince in every corner of his empire. That hiſtorian barely 
| tells us, that Juſtinian cauſed an aqueduct to be built at Tre- 
b:ſond, and called it the aqueduct of S. Eugenius the martyr. 


The port of Trebiſond, called Platena, is to the eaſt of the 


town. The emperor Adrian cauſed it to be repaired, as we 
are informed by Arrian. The harbour which the Genoeſe are 
ſaid to have made there is almoſt deſtroyed. This town was 
in former ages a place of great trade, as appears from ſeveral 
medals produced by Tournefort. 


Tae chief rivers of Pontus are, the Hats, which riſing in 


the greater Cappadocia, divides Pontus from Paphlogonia, and 
not far from Ami ſus diſcharges itſelf into the Euxine ſea. It 
flows towards the weſt, and then bends to the north, as Stra- 
| bo deſcribes it; but all our modern geographers make it 
come from the eaſt, following therein Herodotus, whoſe 


miſtake was long ago taken notice of, and corrected by Ar- 


rian, who ſurveyed theſe places by order of the emperor 4- 
arian. It took its name, as Strabs informs us, from the ſalt- 
pits, in which great part of the country abounds through 
which it flows. The Iris, now Caſalmac, which has its rife 
in Pontus, and, receiving into its channel the Lycus, and the 


mall river of Themiſcyra falls into the Euxine fea not far 


from the Helps. The Thermador, a river famous among the 


antients 


Rivers. 
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antients for watering the little empire of the Amazons. It had 
its riſe near the ſmall city of Phanarea in Pontus Polemonia- 
cus, and diſcharged uſelf, like the other rivers of Pontus, into 
the Eurme ſea. 

THE air of this country ts reckoned very wholeſome, and 
the ſoil in many places fruitful ; the hills are for the moſt part 
covered with olive or cherry-trees, and the plains abound with 
21 ſorts of grain, being plentifully watered with ſmall rivers. 
The honey of this country is of a very particular nature 
the effect it had on the army of the ten thoufand is related 
by Xenophon - As there were a great many bee-hives in 
« the neizhbourhood of Trapezus or Trebiſond, lays this au- 
<« thor, our ſoldiers having eat greedily of it, were taken 
with violent evacuations upwards and downwards, attend- 
« ed with delitiums: fuch as were the leaſt affected ſeemed 
& to be drunk, and the others to have run quite diſtracted : 
« the ground was ſtrewn with bodies as after a battle; none, 
„ however, died of it, and the dGftemper ceaſed the next 


« day about the ſame hour that it began. Ariftotle was of 


opinion, that the bees gathered this honey from the box- 
trees, and adds, that it | deprived thoſe of theis ſenſes who 
«© were in health before eating it; and, on the contrary, 
«< cured ſuch as were already mad. Pliny ſpeaks of it thus: 
In ſome years the honey is very dangerous about Hera- 
<< gelen in Pontxs ; authors. know not from what flowers the 
cc hees extract it. Here is what we have been able to, learn 
<< of this matter: there is a plant in thoſe parts called # go- 
„ Llethron, whole leaves in a wet ſpring imbibe a very dan- 
*© perous quality: the honey which the bees extract from 


© them is more liquid. than uſual, more heavy and redder ; 


ce its ſme!l. cauſes ſneezing ; thuſe who eat of it, lie on the 


ground, ſweat violently, and care for nothing but coolers. 


Thor ori- 
4 arts, 
Lauces, 


„There is alſo found, on the ſame coaſt of the Pontus, an- 
c other ſort of honey called Mænonienan, becauſę it makes. 


«« thoſ2 run mad who eat of it. Tis thought the bees col- 


<<. Tect it from the flower of the Rhodadendros, which the fo- 
<< reſts there abound with. The people of thoſe parts, tho 
„they pay the Romans part of their tribute i in wax, are very 
*© cautious how they offer them their honey. 

It is commonly believed, that the antient inhabitants of 
this country were the deſcendants of Tubal, but in procets 


of time mixed with Cuppadectans, Paphlagonians, and other 
foreign nations, not to mention the many Cree colonics 


which ſettlell in theſe parts, and maintained themſelves free till 
the time of the latter kings of Pontus, when moſt of them were 
reduced by A7ithridates the Great, and Pharnaces. As for thei: 
arts and manufactures, all we know | is, that the inhabitants ot 

| Pontus 
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Pontus Cappadecius called Chalybes, are celebrated by the 
antients for their extraordinary ſkill in working of iron, and 
making of fteel armour 3 whence they are ſaid to have had 
their name; and truly they ſeem to have excelled muck 
more in the fabours of the hand, than in thoſe of the 
head. They were very likely a trading people, having ma- 
ny convenient havens on the Ewux:ine fea, and great ſtore of 
timber proper for building of ſhips growing on the coaft. 
Their language and religion were much the ſame with thoſe 

of Cappadocia, of which hereafter. Their chief deitics 


were, Ceres, Jupiter, and Neptune, to whom they offered 


burnt-ſacrifices, pouring on the fire, honey, milk, oil and 
wine. In honour of Neptane, they uſed to drive into 


the ſea chariots drawn by four white horſes, which they 


drowned. 


Txax1s country was originally a part of Cappadocia, ex- Voem- 
tending from mount Tauras to the Euxine ſea, and divided ment. 


into ſeveral petty kingdoms, which, if we believe Diodoris, 
were firft ſubdued by Ninus. The Medes and Perſians were 
in their turns maſters of this and all the countries bordering 


* 


on the Euxine ſea. The latter divided Cappadocin into two 


ſatrapies or governments; and beſtowed that part or ſatrapy, 


which was afterwards by the Maredonians named Pontus, 


on one of the anceſtors of Aithridates, as Fuftin informs 
us. This happened, as it is commonly believed, in the 


_ reign of Darius the fon of Hyflaſpes, who conferred this 
new kingdom on one Artabazrs of the royal family of Per- 
faa ; fo that Pontus, which to that time had been but a pro- 


vince of Cappadocia, began to be ruled by its own kings, 


and be a teparate kingdom in the reign of Darius Hy/taſ- 
pes. However, they paid tribute to the Perſians, and were 


in a manner their vaſſals till the reign of Ariabarzanrs, 


who ſhook off the Perſian yoke and greatly enlarged his 


ſmall kingdom. In proceſs of time the kings of Pontas be- 


came very conſiderable, having added to their dominions 


all Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and great part of Bithynia to 
the weſt, and of Colchis to the ſouth; inſomuch, that AA. 


thridates VII. ſurnamed Expator, is looked upon as one of 


the moſt powerful princes that ever reigned in the ealt, 
having held out for forty years together againſt the Re- 
mans, though their armies were commatided by the greateit 
generals which Rome ever produced, namely by Sy, Lu- 
cullus, and Pompey. The kingdom of Pautus was govern- 
ed by princes deſcended from Achamenes of the royal family 


of Perſia, till the death of Darius, fon to Phainaces II. 
in whom the Ach ameonian family ended. Upon the death 
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of Darius, which happened ſoon after the battle of Pb:l;p- 
pi, the kingdom of Pontus was beſtowed by the Romans on 
Zeno, who was ſucceeded by his fon Polemon I. and he by 
his ſon Polemon II. upon whoſe death the family of Zen 
being extinct, the kingdom of Pratis was made a Roman 
1 in the reign of the emperot Claudius. 


SECT. 
The * of the kings of Ponrvs. 
Artaba- \HE ** A we find mentioned in | kit | 
zes. is Artabazes, whom Darius the ſon of Hy/- 


ta es preferred to that crown . Some writers tell 
us, that he was one of the ſeven competitors to the king- 
dom of Perſia upon the death of Gambyſes ; and others, 
that he was deſcended from one of them, which ſeems 
more probable, — NNE" AI * 
Herodotits. . 
Rhodoba- Nhodobates appears next 
res. and faid to have . i | * 
whence it is plainz that he did not ſucceed #rtabazes, 
who was contemporary with Darius Hyffaſpes, between 
whoſe reign and that of Darius II. ſurnamed Nothus, chro- 
nologers count above eighty years, 
Mithrida- . RPodobates was ſucce by Mi ebridates I. who refuf- 
tes, ing to pay the uſual tribute to Artaaeraes Anemon king of 
95 Perſia, was by him overcome in battle; but a was 
ſoon after concluded between them by "the mediation of 
Tiſſaphernes, He entered into an alliance with Clearchus, 
afterwards tyratit of Heraclea, by whom he was betrayed 
and taken priſoner: For Clearchus having promiſed to deli- 
ver the city of Heraclea into his hands, Mithridates no ſoon- 
er entered the town, but he and thoſe that attended him were 
ſurrounded and difarmed. The king was detained priſoner 
till ſuch time as he paid a large ſum for his ranſom, and 
then diſmiſſed 1. This is all we read of him in hiſtory. 
Xenophon gives him only the title of governor of Cappa- 
dociu. 
Ariobar- Mithridates was ſucceeded by Ariobarzanes, who, being 
'2ancs. Appointed by Artaxerxes governor of Lydia, Jonia, and 
Pbrygia, * the forces that were under his command 
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Faun, his prince, and not only invaded the kingdom of 
ontus, but added to it great part of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, which to that time had been ſubject to the Per fans. 
Autephradates, ſent by Artaxerxes to diſpoſſeſs him of the 
provinces which he had ſeized, laid ſiege to A/, and at 
the ſame time Cotys king. of Papblagonia ſat down before | 
Seftus ; but were both obliged to withdraw by Agefilaus | | 
and Timothens the Athenian, whom Ariobarzanes had with \ 
great promiſes invited to his affiſtance. The king, being A 
by their timely atrival delivered from the dangers that 
threatened him, rewarded Agefilaus with à great ſum of 
— and beſtowed on Timotheus the cities of Erithon 
d Seſtus, which he had not long before taken from the 
Perſians. He uſed his utmoſt endeavours, as Demoſthenes 
informs us, to reconcile the Lacedemonians and Thebans ; | 
but not being able to bring the Thebans to any reaſonable - { 
terms, he affiſted the Lacedemonians with immenſe ſums of | 
money. The Athenians, :s the ſame author acquaints us", 
ſhewed ſuch an efteem for this prince, that they not only 
made him free of their city, but granted both him and 
his children whatever they aſked of them. He was mur- 
dered, as we read in Ji ol f, in the twenty eighth year 
of his reign by one Mithridates, whom ſome take to be his 
fon. As the death of Ariobarzanes happened at the time 
that Alexander the Great invaded Perſia, the kingdom of 
Pontus was ſeized on by the Macedonians, but recovered by 
Mithridates II. ſon to Ariebarzanes, in the reign of Antigo- Mithrida- 
nus, to whoſe ſhare that country fell. This event is relat- tes II. 
ed thus by Polybius *, Florus u, Aurelius Victor , and o- 
thers : Antigonus having dreamt that he had a field in which 
gold grew after the manner of corn, and that Mithridates 
cut it down and carried it into Pontus, began to entertain no 
ſmall jealouſy againſt him, and even gave private orders for 
the apprehending of him, with a deſign to put him to death. 
But Mithridates, having received from Demetrius timely 
notice of the king's intention, withdrew into Paphlago- 
nia, attended only by fix horſemen. Here, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of many others that joined him, he poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Ciniatum, a ftrong hold ſituated near mount Olgaſys, and 
from thence, his army growing daily ſtronger, made an 
irruption into Cappadocia, and having driven the commanders 


r D. Muosr R. orat. contra Ariſtocrat, ( Arisror. |. 
v. Politi. e 10. fr. I. v. p. 388. v FLor, |. 
ii. 6, 5. w Auk EL. ViIcrok. de vir. illuſtribus, c. 76. & 


STKABO, |. xii. p. 562. 
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of Antigonus from that part which borders on Pontus, he 
entered in triumph his paternal kingdom, which in ſpite of 
all the efforts of Antigonus he held for the ſpace of twen- 
ty fix years, and tranſmitted to his poſterity. During his 
father's life-time he was highly in favour with Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, having, to gratify that prince, treacherouſly murder- 
ed Datames, governor of Cappadocia, who oppoſed his de- 
ſigns upon that country. He is ſaid to have lived to the 
age of eighty four years *. Drodorus tells us, that he was 
put to death by Autigonus for fiding with Caſſander; he was 
ſucceeded by his fon | 

Mithridates III. who added to the kingdom of Pontus all 
Cappadecia, and Paphlagonia, as Diodorus informs us +. He 
entered into an alliance with the inhabitants of Heraclea, af- 
ter ſeveral uaſucceſsful attempts upon that city. He reigned 
thirty fix years, 

Mithridates III. was ſucceeded by his ſon Hriobarzanes II. 
who made war upon the Galatians; but with what ſucceſs, 
we know not. 

Mithridates IV. came to the crown on the death of his 
father Ariobarzanes ; as he was then very young, the Ga-_ 
latians invaded his kingdom, and were attended with ſucceſs ; 
but all on a ſudden turned their forces againſt the free city of 


Hleraclea; but not being able to maſter it, they returned 


Michrida- 
tes V. 


home, and ſuffered Mithridates to recover and peaceably en- 


joy what they had ſeized. 


Mithridates V. who ſucceeded his father Mithridates IV. 
made war upon the inhabitants of Srnope, a Greek city upon 


the coaſt of Paphlagouia ; he made himſelf maſter of all the 
_ adjoining places; but finding the whole peninſula, on which 


Sinoe itſelf ſtood, well fortified, and gariſoned, not only by 
the inhavitants, but alſo by their allies the Rhodrans, he gave 
over the enterprize *. He afterwards proved a great friend 


to the Rhodians, and aſſiſted them with money to repair the 


P}.arraces 


J. 


lolics they had ſuffered by an earthquake, He entered into 
a ftrict alliance with Aatiochus the Great, who married one of 
his daughters, named Laodice. 


His fon Pharnaces I. falling unexpectedly on the city of 


Sinope, took it by ſtorm ; whereupon the Rhodians ſent em- 


batiadurs to Rome to complain of the violent proceedings of 
the king of Poutus againit their allies; but Pharnaces was 


fo far trom being, intimidated at the threats of the Romans, 


) 


*PLuTarcH. in Demet. Ar PIA. in Mithridat. p. 176. 


& Lucian. in longzvis. p. 176. + Diopos. I. x. Pol vn. 
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that on the contrary he invaded the territories of Eumenes 
king of Pergamus, a great friend and ally of the republic. 
Eumenes likewiſe diſpatched embaſſadors to Rome to complain 
of Pharnaces, and in the mean time entering into an alliance 
with Ar:arathes, king of Cappadocia, ſecured his dominions 
againſt any attempts of the enemy. Pharnaces finding 
himſelf thus diſappointed, and not caring to engage in a 
war with the Romans, ſent deputies to Rome to complain 
of Eumenes and Ariarathes, as if they had been the ag- 
greſſors. Hereupon Marcius and other Roman citizens of 
great integrity were ſent into Aa as umpires between the 
contending parties, and charged to compoſe, if poſlible, all 


differences in an amicable manner. Marcius found Eumenes 


and Ariarathes encamped with a conſiderable army in the 
plains of Amiſus, but ready to lay down arms, and reter 


the whole matter to arbitration ; whereupon he enjoined them 
to withdraw their forces from the enemy's country, which 


they did accordingly, ordering their troops the very next 


morning to march back into Galatia. But Pharnaces could 


by no means be prevailed upon to come to an interview with 
Eumenes, or affiſt at any conference where he ſhould be pre- 


ſent; with much ado they perſuaded him to ſend embaſſa- 


dors with full power to treat of ſuch matters as concerned 
both nations, and to agree to ſuch articles as the arbitrators 
ſhould judge equitable. The conference being opened, thoſe, 
who were ſent by Pharnaces, ſtarted ſo many difficulties, that 
nothing could be ſettled ; wherefore Marcius, plainly: per- 
ceiving that Pharnaces had no mind to come to an agree- 


ment, broke off the conference, and returned to Rome. Up- 


on his departure Eumenes took the field again, and Pharnaces 
on his fide ſent Leocritus, his commander in chief, at the 
head of ten thouſand men, to lay waſte Galatia, at that tire 
ſubject to Eumenes. Leocritus on his march beſieged the city 


of Teios, or, as ſome call it, Pius, and having obliged the 


gariſon, which entirely conſiſted of mercenaries, to capitu- 
late, he promiſed to convey them with their arms and effects 
to what place they ſhould chuſe ; but having ſoon aiter their 
departure received expreſs orders from Pharnaces to put thern 
all to the ſword, he purſued them, and flew them all to a 
man 1. In this war Pharnaces depended upon the attiftaiice 
of Seleucus king of Syria, who was already come as far 28 


mount Taurus, in order to join him; but being reminded de 
the Roman embaſſadors of the articles ſtipulated between his 


| pol x B. Legat. 53 & D1ovor. in excerpt V aici D433; 
| H h 2 | tathes 
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father Antiochus and the republic, he thought fit to march 
back, and leave Pharnaces to ſhift for himſelf7, The king 
of Pontus finding himſelf thus diſappointed, and at the ſame 
time his dominions invaded by the confederate kings of Per- 


gamus and Cappadocia ſupported by the Romans, condeſcend- 
ed at laſt to fue for peace, which was granted him upon 


the following conditions: that he ſhould forthwith withdraw 


his forces from Galatia, and diſannul all engagements and al- 
liances with the inhabitants of that country ; that he ſhould 
in like manner evacuate Paphlagonia, and ſend back to their 
reſpective homes with all their effects ſuch as he had carried 
thence into ſlavery; that he ſhould reſtore to Ariarathes all 
the places which he had taken during the war, the hoſtages 
of both kings, all their priſoners without ranſom; and more- 


over deliver up to them ſuch of their ſubjects, as from the 


firft breaking out of the war had fled to him; that he ſhould 


return to Morzias, a petty king in thoſe parts, and to Ari- 
arathes the nine hundred — which he had ſeized in the 


war, and pay down three hundred more to Eumenes, as a fine 
for invading his dominions without any provocation. Mithri- 
dates king of Armenia, having in this war joined Pharna- 


ces, was by the articles of agreement obliged to pay three 


hundred talents to Ariarathes for having aſſiſted his enemy, 


contrary to a treaty of peace and alliance at that time ſub- 
ſiſting between them. In this treaty were comprized Ar- 


| taxtias king of Armenia, Gatalus king of Sarmatia, Arufilo- 


chus another petty king, and the free cities of Heruclia, Me- 
ſembrya, Cherfoneſus, and Cyzicus :. The city of Sinope re 


mained to Pharnaces, and was held by his ſucceſſors till he 


time of the Mitbridatic war, when it was reſtored by Lu- 


cullus to its former liberty. The hoſtages for the perform- 


ance of theſe articles were no ſooner delivered, but the con- 
ſederate kings disbanded their armies, and retired home. 
Pharnaces died ſoon after, and left to his fon Mithridates 
the kingdom of Pontus, more weakened by this peace than 


by all his wars. Pliny tells us ©, that the herb centory had 
its name in Greek from this king, who is ſuppoſed to have 


| Mithrida- . 
tes VI. 


applied himſelf to the ſtudy of botanics. 

Mithridates VI. was the firſt king of Pontus that entered 
into an alliance with the Romans, ſending them a conſider- 
able ſupply of ſhips in their third war with the Carthagmi- 
ange. He likewiſe proved a faithful ally to them in the war 
which they carried on, at firft with great loſs, againſt Arifte- 


'* Drovor. ubi ſupra. »PoLTD. legat. 59. Prix. I. xxv. 
C, 4. < APPIAN, in Mithridatic. p. 171. 


nicus, 
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#:ca5, who upon the death of Attalus laid claim to the king- 
dom of Pergamus. After the defeat of P. Crafſas moſt of 
the princes of Aſia either ſided with /7ifonicus, or retired 


home; but Mithridates could by no offers or promiſes be 


prevailed upon to abandon the cauſe he had once eſpouſed ; 
on which conſideration he was rewarded by the ſenate with 
Phrygia Major, and honoured with the title of friend and al- 
ly of the people of Rome 4. Appian tells us that Phrygia 


was beſtowed on him, not by the ſenate, but by Manius A- 


guilins, who ſucceeded M. Perperna in the command of the 
Roman forces in Aſia, being bribed thereunto by the king 
with a large ſum of money. Be that as it will, it is certain, 


that the ſenate took Phrygia away from his ſon, during his 


minority, and declated it a free and independent ſtate, as he 
himſelf complains in his ſpeech related by Trogus f. Mith- 
r:dates after a long and proſperous reign was treacherouſly 
murdered by ſome of his intimate acquaintance. He left 
two ſons, of which the elder named alſo Mithridates, ſuc- 
deeding him in the kingdom of Pontus, eclipſed all thoſe 
who had reigned before him, and is generally counted one of 
the greateſt princes that ever ſwayed a ſceptre. He maintain- 
ed a moſt bloody war with the Romans for the ſpace of for- 
ty fix years, and alone gave them more trouble, as their own 
writers witneſs, than Pyrrhus, Hannibal, and the powerful 
kings of Syria and Macedon had done altogether. He receiv- 
ed many dreadful overthrows, his armies were often cut in 
pieces, his ſtrong holds taken and levelled with the ground, 
and his whole kingdom laid waſte; but till he returned more 
formidable than ever, as if he had received new {trength from 
his very loſſes; and at laſt in ſpite of all the efforts of his 
powerful adverſaries, died a voluntary death in his own king- 
dom, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity. We ſhall give 
here a ſhort, but diſtin account of his war with the Ro- 
mans, commonly called the Mithridatic war, it being one 


of the greateſt and moſt expenſive that the republic ever 


waged. 
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| Mithridates VII. ſurnamed the Great, was according to Michrida- 
Strabo, eleven years old; according to Eutropius, twelve; tes VII. 


and according to Memnon, thirteen, when he came to the 


throne. His future greatneſs was foretold, if Trogus may bet 


credited , by two comets, one of which appeared at his birth, 


and the other the firſt year of his reign. Both theſe comets Before 
| | | Chrift, 

Rf six. 1. XXXVii. c. 1. * Appian. in Michridatic. p. is. OR 
177. & 208. & I. i. bell. civil. p. 362, 363. f]Jusrin. ubi a 


ſupra. bir in, L xxxvii. c. 2, & 3. 
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were ſcen for ſeventy days and ſeventy nights together; their 
ſplendor was ſuch as to eclipſe the ſun, and raiſe in people's 
minds the dread of a final conflagration. They covered the 
fourth part of the heaven, and in riſing or ſetting took up 


the ſpace of four hours (P). 


Mithridates began his reign with moſt inhuman and unna- 
tural acts of cruelty practiſed on his mother and neareſt rela- 
tions. His father by his laſt will appointed him and his mother 
joint heirs to the kingdom; but he claiming the whole, 
threw his mother into priſon, where he kept her under cloſe 


confinement, till through hard uſage ſhe ended her days b. 


Servius ſays, that he poiſoned her, that he might being 


then but a child lie under no check '. Thoſe, to whom the 


Care of his education was committed, obſerving him to be of 
a cruel and unruly temper, made various attempts on his 
life, but could never compaſs their deſign, he being always on 
his guard, and armed, even in fo tender an age, againſt all man- 


ner of treachery, without ever ſhewing the leaſt diffidence (D. 


h Memnow, in excerpt. Photii, c. 32. Sragn. I. x. p. 477. 
JusT1N. I. XXxvii. c. 1. SeRviIvs, in Virgil. I. vi. Eneid. 


(p) That which appeared at his birth muſt be the comet which 
Seneca mentions in the following words (16) : © In the reign of 
king Attalus there appeared a comet, which being ſmall at firſt, 


„ afterwards ſpread itſelf as far as the equinoctial circle, ſo that | 


its extent equalled that region of the heaven which we call the 
„ milky way.“ If this comet appeared, as Seneca affirms, in the 
reign of Attalus, we muſt allow Mithridates, with Eutropius (17), 
and Orofius (18), who uſually follow Livy, ſeventy two years of 
life; ſor had he lived only fixty eight or ſixty nine, as Appian in- 
ſinuates 19), the comet had appeared after the death of Attalus, 
and not in his reign, as Seneca ſays. | 
(Q) 7u/tin tells us (20), that his governors made him ride and 
perform his exerciſes on a wild and unmanageable horſe, which he 
governed with ſuch ſkill and dexterity, that his very enemies could 
not but admire and applaud him. They had afterwards recourſe to 
poĩſon; but he being appriſed of their treacherous deſigns, armed 
himielf againſt them with ſuch antidotes and preſervatives, that 
when he atcempted in his old age to poiſon himſelf, the 


molt exquiſite potions rather nouriſhed than deſtroyed the conſti- 


tution of his body. Martial (21) ſays, that he was from his in- 


16) Seneca, lib. vii. 15. (17) Eautrop. lib. vi. (18) Oro/. 


bib. VL; . (19 Appian. p. 249. (20) Fuftin. JI. xxxvil- 
© (21) Mart. lib. v. 5 | 
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In his youth, to inure his body to hardſhips, he applied him- 
ſelf to the manly exerciſe of hunting, paſſing whole months in 
the open fields, and often taking his reſt amidſt the frozen 
ſnow. When he came of age, he married his own ſiſter, 
by name Laodice, a thing frequently practiſed in thoſe days 
by the eaſtern kings, and had by her a ſon named Pharnaces. 


Having now an heir to his kingdom, and aſpiring to nothing 


leſs than the empire of all Aſia, attended with a few friends, 
he undertook a progreſs throꝰ the various kingdoms of that great 


continent, with a deſign to obſerve the cuſtoms, laws, and 


manners of the inhabitants, to learn their different languages, 
whereof he is ſaid to have ſpoke twenty two, to take an eſti- 
mate of their ſtrength, and above all, to view narrowly their 
ſtrong holds, and fortified towns. In this journey he ſpent 
three years, during which time it being noiſed abroad that he 
was dead, his wife Laodice gave herſelf up to all manner of 
lewdneſs; and having brought forth a ſon by a criminal 


converſation with one of the lords of her court, to conceal 
her guilt, and avoid the juſt reſentment of her provoked huſ- 


band, welcomed him on his return with a poiſoned potion, 
which had no other effect but to incenſe him more againſt 
her, and haſten her own deſtruction, which was ſoon effected 


by his order, all thoſe being involved in the ſame puniſhment, 


who were any ways acceſſary to her incontinency and diſ- 
_ loyalty k. ET 
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AND now thinking it time to put in execution his vaſt Invader 
deſigns, he invaded, and eaſily reduced the neighbouring Paphlago- 
kingdom of Paphlagonia, which he divided with his friend mia. 


and ally Nicomedes king of Bithynia. As the Romans had not 
long before declared Paphlagenia a free ſtate, they ſent em- 


* JusTin. ubi ſupra. 


, fancy * accuſtomed to take poiſon, that in his od age no poiſon 


could hurt him. 


Profecit poto Mithridates ſæpe veneno, 


Toxica ne poſſent ſæva nocere fibi. 


| : . . * f * 5 | M ; | 
He was the inventor of Mithridate, which borrowed its name 


from him, as Pliny, Paulus, AEgineta, Cornelius Celſus, Gellius, 


Galen witneſs, and Q. Serenus in the following verſes : 


Antidotus vero multis Mithridatica fertur 
Conſociata modis : ſed magnus ſcrinia regis 
Cum raperet victor, vilem deprendit in illis 
S ntlieſin, & vulgata ſatis medicamina riſit. 


baſſadors 
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baſſadors to both kings, injoining them to withdraw their forces, 
and reſtore that nation to its former condition. Mithridates 
returned anſwer, that Paphlagonia had belonged to his father, 
and therefore was his by inheritance, adding, that he could 
not well underſtand why the Ramans, without being appealed 
to, ſhould trouble themfelves about controverhes ariſing 
among the princes of Aa. The embaſſadors threatened 
mm with war; but he was fo far from being intimidated 
by their menaces, that from Paphlagonia he marched directly 
into Galatia, which he made himſclf maſter of, though it 


| was at that time under the protection of the people of Rame. 


Having thus reduced Paphfagania and Galatra, the next king- 
dom he caſt his eyes upon was that of Cappadecie, held at 
that time by Ariarathas, who had married hi, ſiſter, and with 
whom he had lived in great friendſhip. As Ariaratbes was 


one of the moſt powerful princes in all Ha, and a great fa- 


vourite of the Roma, in whole ſervice his father had been 
killed, during their war with Ariſtenicus, Mithridates thought 
it ſafer to attempt the accompliſhing of his deſigns by trea- 


chery, than by dint of arms, and accordingly bribed one 


_ Gordius privately to diſpatch him. Upon his death Nicame- 


And Cap- 


des king of Bithynia invaded Cappadocta, and having driven 


out the ſon of the deceaſed prince, married his widow, in 


hopes of eſtabliſhing himſelf by that means on the throne, 
This gave Aithridates a plauſible pietence of falling upon 


- Cappadocia, and at the ſame time of weakening his former 


ally, but now rival, Nicomedes. For under pretence of 
reſtoring his nephew, he made war upon Nicamedes, and 
drove him quite out of Cappadecta. As this war gained him 
the reputation, not only of gallantry, but good- nature, (tor 


no body imagined that he had any hand in the murder of 


Ariarathes) out of a certain regard to public fame he reſtored 


the kingdom of Cappadocia to ns lawfal owner, and marched 


his troops back into his On territories. But ſoon after re- 
penting what he had done, and preferring power to fame, 
he began to teek ſome pretence of quarrelling with his ne- 
phew. With this view he preſſed him to recal from 


baniſhment Gordius, who had afiaflinated his father; which 


the young prince highly reſenting, and Mithridates threaten- 


ing to bring him back by force of arms, matters were brought 


dy degrees to that paſs, that both princes took the field. Mi- 
#bridates entered Cappadocia at the head of an army conſiſting 


of eighty thouſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, and fix hundred 
chariots armed with ſcythes, hoping with ſuch a powerfui 
army to carry all before him; but funding his nephew ready 

| t⸗ 
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to receive him with a ſtrength no-ways inferior to his own, 
he altered his deſign ; and feigning a deſire of reconciliation, 
invited him to a conference; which the young prince willingly 
agreeing to, Mithridates in ſight of both armies ſtabbed him 


with a dagger, which he had concealed in the plaits of his 


garment (R). This barbarous and unexpected piece of trea- 
chery ſtruck the Cappadecians with ſuch terror and amaze- 
ment, that they immediately threw down their arms, and 
ſuffered Mithridates without any moleſtation to ſeize on all 


the ftrong-holds of the kingdom; which he reſigned to his 


ſon, a child but eight years old, calling him Ar:arathes, a 
name peculiar to the kings of Cappadocia, and committing 
both him and the whole management of his affairs to the care 
of Gordius. But the Cappadocians, diſdaining to be ruled by 
a public aſſaſſin, ſhook off the tyrannical yoke, and placed on 
the throne the brother of their late king, who to that time 


| had kept himſelf concealed in ſome city of Aſia. But his 
| reign was ſhort, being ſoon driven out by Mithridates, and 


the Cappadocians again brought under ſubjection. The un- 
happy prince ſeeing himſelf thus ſtript of his paternal kingdom, 


and reduced to the utmoſt miſery, no body daring to entertain 
him through fear of Mithridates, died of grief in the very 
flower of his age; and in him was extinct the family of Phar- 
naces, which had ruled over Cappadocia from the time of Cy 


rus the Great. 


Uros his death Nicomedes king of Bithynia, being jealous 


of the overgrown power of Mithridates, and fearing leſt he 


ſhould fall upon his dominions, if he were ſuffered to enjoy 
quietly the neighbouring kingdom of Cappadocia, ſuborned a 
youth of a comely and majeſtic aſpect to paſs himſelf upon 


the Romans for the ſon of Ariarathes, as if he had left 


three ſons, and not two only, as was commonly believed. 
The youth being well inſtructed how to behave himſelf, and 


(R) It was a cuſtom in antient times among kings, as Juſtir 


informs us (22), to ſend perſons of diſtinction to ſearch each 
other before they met, leſt any treacherous deſigns might be carried 
on under colour of a friendly conference. The perſon who was 
appointed to ſearch Mithridates, being very buſy in looking for 
ſome weapon under his belly, the king deſired him to take heed, 


leſt he ſhould find there a weapon of a very different nature from 


that which he was ſo carefully looking for. This jeſt raiſed 


in the ſpectators a loud laughter, and made the ſearcher deſiſt from 


any farther inquiries ; by which means the dagger, which Mitbri- 
dates had brought, was concealed. 


(22) Juin. lib. xxxviii. c. 1 
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what he ſhould ſay, ſet out for Rome ; and there preſenting 
himſelf before the ſenate, complained with tears in his eyes 
of the monſtrous and unnatural cruelty of his uncle Mithridates, 
bewailed the untimely death of his brothers, expatiated on 
the ſervices of his grandfather, who had loſt his life in the 
cauſe of the republic ; and concluded his ſpeech by mtreat- 
ing them to convince the world of the tender regard they had 


for their friends, by reſtoring to his paternal kingdom the 


grandſon of one, whom they had thought fit to honour with 
that glorious title. The ſenate was no leſs affected by his 
ſpeech, than taken by his modeſty, addreſs, and graceful 
mien. Being ordered to withdraw, Laodice, the widow of 
Ariarathes and ſiſter to Mithridates, who upon her huſband's 
death had married Nicomedes, as we have hinted before, came 
in and depoſed that ſhe had three ſons by her former huſband 
Artiarathes, of which the petitioner was one. Whereupon 
the ſenate with many kind and grateful expreſſions promiſed to 
eſpouſe his cauſe, and never forſake him, till he was reinſtat - 


ed in the kingdom of his forefathers. But in the mean 


time Mithridates receiving notice of the plot, diſpatched 


| Gerdius to Rome to diſcloſe it to the ſenate, and aſſure them, 


that the child, whom he had preferred to the crown, was 
the lawful fon of Ariarathes. This unexpected embaſſy raiſed 
a ſtrong ſuſpicion of both kings in the minds of the ſenators, 


who thereupon examining more narrowly into the matter, 


and diſcovering the deceit, commanded Mithridates to relin- 


quiſh Cappadocia, and Nicomedes Paphlagonia. Both 


theſe ſtates were by a decree of the ſenate declared free; 
but the Cappadocians, proteſting that they could not live 


without a king, were allowed to chuſe one of their 
own body. Mithridates uſed great intereſt in behalf of 
Cordius; but he being excluded by the Romans, Ariobar- 
| Zanes was preferred to the crown by the majority of votes, 


as Strabo informs us, or, as Fu/tin has it, by appointment 
of the ſenate. . 1 

AND now the Romans, growing jealous of the power of 
Mithridates, and the ſway which hc bore among the princes 
of Aſia, ſent L. Cornelius Sylla into Cappadocia under appear- 
ance of an embaſſy, but in reality to diſappoint the meaſures 
which he was purſuing, and the ſteps he was taking to graſp 
the empire of all Aſia. Sylla with a handful of men defeated 
Gordius, cut in pieces his army compoſed. of Cappadocians 


and Armenians, and ſettled, according to the decree of the 


ſenate, Ariobarzanes on the throne. But Sylla had no ſooner 
ſct out for Rome, than Mithridates, who had ſuffered his fon 
to be driven from the throne of Cappadocia, as if that war 

| no- ways 
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no- ways concerned him, ſtirred up Tigranes king of Armenia 
againſt Ariobarzanes, who, upon his approach, abandoning 
the kingdom, fled to Rome. Tigranes, having without the 
loſs of one man poſſeſſed himſelf of Cappadrcia, placed anew 
on the throne Ariaratbes, fon to Mithridates, and reftored 
all things to the ſtate they were in before the arrival of Sys. 
At the ſame time Nicomedes Philopator, king of Bithynia, Seixes en 
dying, Mithridates invaded that kingdom, and drove out his Sichynia. 
natural ion, named alſo Nicomedes, whom the Romans had 
appointed to ſucceed him, placing in his room his own brother 
Socrates, ſurnamed Chreſtus, or the Thrifty. Nicomedes like- 
wiſe fled to Rome, where it was decreed by the ſenate, that 
both he and Ariobarzanes ſhould be reſtored to their kingdoms. 
In purſuance of which decree, Manius Aquilius, who had 
then ended the ſervile war in Sicily, and Marcus Alrinius, 
being ſent into A/ia in quality of legates, and there joined by 
the forces of Lucius Caſſius governor of Aſia Pergamena, or | 
Aa Proper, and by the auxiliaries of the allied kings, Ni- ; 
comedes was reinſtated in the kingdom of Bithynia, and Ario- 
barzanes in that of Cappadocia, The legates according to 
their inſtructions charged both kings to make frequent inroads 
into the neighbouring territories of Mithridates, and prac- 
tiſe there whatever hoſtilities - they could, affuring them of 
the powerful aſſiſtance of the Romans, in caſe he ſhould re- 
ſent the provocation. This the legates did to pick a quarrel 
with Mithridates, who, not thinking himſelf as yet a match 
for the Romans, had tamely ſuffered both his brother and his 
ſon to be driven out of the kingdoms which they had uſurped. 
Ariobarxanes could by no means be induced to provoke ſo 
powerful a neighbour ; but Nicomedes, being partly with 
promiſes, partly with menaces, prevailed upon to comply 
with the injunctions of the legates, entered Pontus in a hoſ- 
tile manner, and putting all to fire and ſword, laid waſte 
whole provinces, without meeting with the leaft oppoſition. 
For Mithridates, to juſtify in the eyes of the world the war 
which he had long defigned againſt the Romans, had ordered 
his lieutenants to forbear returning any hoſtilities, till ſuch 
time as he had laid his complaints before the legates. This 
he did ſoon after, ſending one Pelopidas to expoſtulate with 
them about the proceedings of Nicomedes. But the legates 
returning anſwer, that he having being the firſt aggreſſor, 
Nicomedes had but paid him in his own coin, and that they 
would not ſuffer him to uſe any violence againſt their friend 
and ally, Mithridates thought it high time, having on foot a 
numerous and well-diſciplined army, to enter upon action; 
and accordingly ſent his fon Artarathes into Cappadocia, 
| 112 | WFO 
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who put to flight the united forces of Ariasbarxanet and Alti- 
nius the Roman legate, and anew took poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom. At the ſame time Nicomedes making new inroads into 
Pontus, Mithridates, to gain time, and make the Romans 
believe that he was ſtill inclined to peace, diſpatched embaſ- 
ſadors to Rome to beg of the ſenate, that, if Nicomedes was 
their friend, they would oblige him by their authority to for- 


bear giving him any further moleſtation ; but if they account- 


ed him an enemy, they would give him leave to do himſelf 
juſtice, and repel force by force. The ſenate, being well ap- 
priſed of Mithridates's views, replied, that Nicomedes had 


done nothing without juſt provocation, and therefore they 


ſaw no cauſe why they ſhould lay any injunctions on him ; 
whereas they had many things to injoin Mithridates, but a- 
bove all, to reſtore without further delay the kingdom of Cap- 
padocia to its lawful owner, and conclude a ſpeedy peace with 


their friend and ally Nicomedes, on pain of being accounted 


an enemy to Rome, and treated accordingly. With this an- 
ſwer the embaſſadors were diſmiſſed, and the ſame day ordered 
to depart the city ; but before their departure charged to ac- 


quaint their maſter, that the people of Rome would admit of 


no embaſſadors from him, till ſuch time as he had complied 
with theſe their commands ck. 5 

In the mean time the legates in Aſia drawing together 
what forces they could muſter in Bithynia, Cappadocia, Paphla- 
gonia, and Galatia, and being joined by Caſſius governor 
of Aſia, took the field without waiting for the determination 


of the ſenate. They divided their army into ſeveral ſmall 
bodies: Caſſius encamped on the confines of Bithynia and 


Galatia; Aquilius with his body poſſeſſed himſelf of the a- 


venues leading from Pontus into Bithynia ; ©. Oppius ſecur- 
ed the entrance into Cappadocia ; and Minutius Rufus and C. 
Popilius admirals lay with a fleet of three hundred fail at By- 


zantium, to prevent the enemy from entering into the Eux- 
ine ſea. Each of the generals had an army of forty thouſand 
men under his command, beſides a body of fifty thouſand 
foot and ſix thouſand horſe, which Nicomedes brought to their 
aſſiſtance l. | N 
ON che other ſide Mithridates, having inticed many of the 
neighbouring nations to join him againſt the Romans, found 


at the general rendezvous, that his whole ſtrength conſiſted 


of two hundred and fifty thouſand foot, fifty thouſand horſe, 
* Liv. I. Ixxiv. ApP1av. Mithridatic, p. 177. & 179. Dio. legat. 


31, ArrIAX. in Michridatic. p. 179. 


a hundred 
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a hundred and thirty chariots armed with ſcythes, three hu n- | 
dred ſhips, and one hundred gallies. Nicomedes, as he was | 
on his march to take poſſeſſion of an important poſt, accord- 
ing to the direction of the Roman generals, happened to fall 
in with a numerous body of the enemies; whereupon a bloody 
battle enſued, the victory inclining ſome time to one ſide, and 
ſome time to another. The fight laſted many hours, both , 
armies behaving themſelves with the utmoſt gallantry and re- 
ſolution. But at laſt the Bithynians, though far ſuperior in Defeats 
number, being put in diſorder by the armed chariots, which % Bithy- 
mowed down intire files, betook themſelves to flight, leaving nians. 
behind them their baggage, money, and proviſions, Which 
fell to the conqueror. Nicamedes, the greater part of his men 
being ſlain, with much ado got into Paphlagonia, and from 
thence marched with the remains of his ſcattered army to 
join Caſſius. Nicomedes being thus driven out of the field, 
Mithridates detached part of his army, under the command 
of Neoptolemus and Nemanes an Armenian, to fall upon Aqui- 

lius, who guarded the paſles leading into Bithynia with an 
army of forty thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe. Upon 
their approach Aguilius withdrew his forces in good order, but 
being purſued cloſe, and haraſſed on his march by the enemy, 
he reſolved to venture a battle, which proved very unſucceſs- 
ful, ten thouſand of his men being killed on the ſpot, three 
hundred taken priſoners, and the reſt quite diſperſed. The 
legate himſelf, attended by a ſmall budy of horſe, having 
the ſame night reached the riyer Sangarius, ſwam over, and 
arrived ſafe at Pergamus n. Upon the news of this double 
overthrow, the other Roman generals abandoned thcir poſts, 
and left Mithridates maſter of the field. The fleet alſo diſperſed, 
and the greater part of the ſhips were cither taken or ſunk by the 
king'sadmirals. Mithridates reſolved to improve the opportunity _ 
which now offered of accompliſhing his defigns ; and, drivin 
the Romans quite out of Aja, over-ran all Phrygia, Myſia, Owver-runs 
Ajia Proper, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphlagenia, Bithy- the greateſt 
nia, and whatever other counti ies either belonged to, or had part of 
ſided with, the Romans, as far as Jani. He was received Aſia. 
every-where with all p-fſible demonſtrations of joy, the inha- 
bitants locking to him in white garments, and calling him 
their father, their deliverer, their god, the great and ſole 
lord of all 4a a. What thus gained him the affections of 


_ » ApPp1 AN. comparat. cum Memnox. & Liv. I. Iexvii. Sr RAB. 
I. xii. p. 562. * Dionor Sicul. in excerpt. Valeiti, p. 401, 

Arn EN. Il. v. c. 11. Msuxox. e. 33 Lev, I. Ixxvii. ArrIi- 
AN. p. 153, 


the 


Puts Ma. When he came to Pergamus, he cauſed him firſt to be 0 
nius Aqui- licly whipt, afterwards to be put upon the rack, and let 


cruel death the Romans in general, and him in particular, with avarice, 
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the people, was his kind uſage to the priſoners he had taken 
in the two engagements; for he not only ſent them all home 
without ranſom, but furniſhed with good ſtore of proviſions, 
and even money to defray the expences of their journey. 
This piece of good nature was every-where fo cried up by his 
friends, and had ſuch an effect on the minds of his enemies, 
that all the nations of Aſia ſhewed an ambition to live under 
the mild government of fo clement a prince. Embaſſadors 
came flocking to him from all parts, and among others thoſe 
of Laodicea on the Lycus, to whom the king promiſed his 
protection, on condition they delivered up to him Q, Oppius, 
governor of Pamphylia, who had retreated thither, The in- 
habitants readily complied with his defire, and ſent Opprus 
to him in chains, ordering lictors to walk before him with 
their faſces, in deriſion of the Raman pride and oſtentation. 
Mithridates was overjoyed to ſee a Roman general, anda 
proconſul, his priſoner ; and his joy was ſoon after encreaſed 
by the delivery of Manius Aguilius, whom the Leſbians, re- 

volting from the Romans, ſent to him in fetters, with man 
other Romans of diſtinction. As he hal been the chief au- 
thor and promoter of the war, Mithridates led him about 
with him, whitherſoever he went, either bound on an aſs, or 

on foot coupled to one B 7 res, a public malefact or, forcing 
him to proclaim with his own mouth to the crowds _— 
to ſee him, that he was Aanius Aqui ius the Roman | 


melted gol i to be poured down his throat, upbraiding thereby 


briberv, and corruption . 


Mithridates, after ſo many conqueſts, being now looked 
upon as invincivle, all the free cities of A/ia opened their 
gates to him; he was received at Magneſia, Mitylene, and 

Epheſus with loud acclamations ; the latter, to ingratiate 
themſclves with him, pulling down all the monuments which 
the Romans had erected. His generals too were attended 
with like ſucceſs, the cities, where-ever they appeared, vo- 
luntarily ſubmitting to them, and contributing large ſums of 
money to defray the charges of the war. By this means he 

amaſſed ſuch treaſures as enabled him to maintain feveral nu- 
merous armies on foot for the ſpice of five years, without 
levying any taxes or tributes on bis ſubjcEts 5 


o Li v. I. Ixxviii. Ss ubi ſupra. Aerian. p. 184. 
IN. | Xii. c. 3. Cick ao in orat pro lege Manil. & lib. v. 
1 aſculan. queſt. Jusrix. I. XXXviii. c. 3. 
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As moſt of the provinces ſubdued by Mithridates, were ei- 
ther ſubject or allicd to Rome, many Roman citizens had 
ſettled in the chief cities, and were diſperſed all over Aſia. 
Mithridates conſidering theſe as ſo many ſpies, who would 
not fail to obſerve his motions, and acquaiat the ſenate with 
his deſigns, took the moſt cruel and inhuman method of 
ridding himſelf of them, that had been heard of till his time, | 
but bas been practiſed in after-ages by other nations. He og wa 
diſpatched private letters to all the governors and magittratcs pg 5 
of the cities where the Romans reſided, injoining them, on gc, 2 
pain of death, and utter deſtruction of their country, to cauſe , Jacred, 
all of the Italian race, women and children not excepted, to ye, of 
be murdered on the thirtieth day from the date of his letters, the Flood, 
and to let their bodies lie unburied in the open fields. One 2911. 
moiety of their goods was to be forfeited to the king, and the Before 
other beſtowed as a reward on the aſſaſſins. Whatever fave Chriit, 
murdered his maſter, was to receive his liberty; and one $8. 
half of the debt was to be remitted to the debtor that ſhould V 
kill his creditor, Whoever conceaied any of the [talian 
race, under what pretence ſoever, was to be puniſhed with 
immediate death (R). When the fatal day came, a day, as 
Tully calls it, of horror and confuſion, the gates of the cities 
being thut, and all the outlets beſet with foldizrs, the king's 
orders were proclaimed ; which cauſed an univerſal alarm 
and conſternation, not in thoſe only who were deſtined to 
die, but in ſuch of the natives too 2s had the leaſt ſpark of 
humanity, ſeeing themſelves obliged, either to betray and 
| barbarouſly murder their innocent gueſts, friends, and rela- 
tions, or be liable themſelves to a crucl death. However, as 
molt of the A/iatics bore a mortal hatred to the Romans, and 
were moreover animated by the promiſe of an ample reward, 
the king's orders were without delay put in execution, and 


(R) Theophanes the 1ity/erian, who wrote the life of Pompey, 
tells us, that P Rutilius Rufus, a man of procouſular dignity, whe 
had been baniſhed Rome, and lived at that time in Ma, put Ali- 
thridates upon this barbarous reſolution; and adds, that Pompey 
found in the fort Cains, amongſt many other valuable books, an 
_ oration compoſed by Rutilius, wherein he ſtirred up the king to this 
maiTacre (23 - But Tully aſſures us (24, that Rutilius had no 
hand in it, having ſaved himſelf by diſguiſing his condition with 
a philoſopber's mantie, and in that garb making his eſcape, as ſome 
others did, out of Aa, undiicovered. „ 


(23) Plutarch, in Pomp. (24) Ge. pro C. Rabirio Peſtbumo. | 
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all Ila in one day turned into a ſhambles . The inhabitants 
of Epheſus, where Mithridates then reſided, dragged ſuch 
as had taken ſanctuary in Diana's temple, from the very ſta- 
tue of the goddeſs, and put them to the ſword. The Per- 
gamentans diſcharged ſhowers of darts upon them, as they em- 
braced the ſtatues in'the temple of Eſculapius. At Adramyt- 
tium in Myſia many were murdered in the water, while they 
were attempting, with their children on their backs, to ſwim 
over to the iſland of Leſbas. The Caunians, who not long 
before had been delivered by the Romans from the yoke of 
the Rhodians, and reſtored to their antient privileges, excel- 
led in cruelty all the reſt; tor, as if they had apoſtatized 


from human nature, they took pleaſure in tormenting and 
butchering the innocent children under their mothers eyes; 


ſome of them running diſtracted, and others dying for grief 
at a ſight which nature could not bear. The Trallians were 
the only people on the continent, who could not find in their 


hearts to imbrue their hands in the biood of their innocent 


gueſts, However, as the king's orders were peremptory, 
they hired one Theophilus, a Paphlagiman, to diſpatch the 
few Romans that lived among them. He having thut them 
all up together in the temple of Concord, firſt cut off their 
hands as they embraced the ſtatues of the gods, and then 
hacked them to pieces o. Many Romans were ſaved: on the 


floating iſlands of Lydia, called Calaminæ, where they con- 


cealed themſelves, till ſuch time as they found an opportunity 


of making their eſcape out of Afra ? ; but nevertheleſs a hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand Roman citizens were maſſacred that 

day, according to Plutarch and Dion 1 ; but according to 

others, only eighty thouſand r. 5 
Mitbridates, having thus got rid of ſuch as could any ways 


diſturb him in the quiet poſſeſſion of his conqueſts on the con- 


tinent, imbarqued great part of his forces in order to reduce 
the adjacent iſlands. He ſailed firſt to Cos, where he was joy- 
fully received by the natives, who delivered up to him Alex- 
ander, the ſon of king Alexander, who being driven from the 


throne of Egypt, was killed by Chareas a ſea captain, as he 


was retiring in a ſmall veſſel to Cyprus. With the young 


un ApPplaNn. in Mithridatic. p. 185, 206, 209, 212. Cic. in 
Orat. pro lege Manil & pro Flacco. Me mnos. in excerpt. c. 33. 
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prince they put into the king's hands vaſt ſums of maney, with 
all the golden veſſels and jewels to an immenſe value, which 
his grandmather Cleopatra had left with him, and had been 
amaſſing for many years. To the young prince Mithridates 
gave an education ſuitable to his birth, and ever treated him 


like a king's ſon, but kept the treaſures for himfelf f. Here 
likewiſe he found eight hundred talents in ready money, which 
at the firſt breaking out of the war had been depoſited by the 
Fews of Aſia in this iſland, as in a place of ſafety, and was 
deſigned, as 7oſephus 
lem. Fram Cos the king ſteered his courſe to the i of 
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informs us , for the temple of Jeruſa- 


Rhodes, where all the Romans, who had eſcaped dut of %a, 
found a „and amongſt others L. Caſſius the pro- 


canſul. The Rhodians, upon the firſt news of the king's 


being at ſea, equipped their fleet, and put their city in a poſ- 
ture of defence, determined, neither to deliver up the Romans, 
nor admit him within their gates. As he drew near, they 
ordered their admiral, by name Damagoras, a man of great 


experience in ſea affairs, to meet him, and if poſlible, draw 


him to a battle, knowing that his fleet, thoꝰ ſuperior in num- 


ber, was but very indifferently manned. As the Rhodians 


advanced, the king's fleet retired, making towards the coaſts 


His fleet 


af Lycia ; but Damagoras chacing them, fix of his ſhips came defeated 
up with twenty five of the king's, and after a ſharp engage- by the 
ment ſunk two, and put the reſt to flight. In this encounter Rhodians. 


Mithridates, though he had never before ſeen a ſea-fight, 


| behaved with extraordinary courage and intrepidity ; but one 


of the ſhips of his own ſquadron falling foul of that which car- 
_ ried him, by which accident he was very near being taken 


priſaner, he ever after abhorred the ſea, and took an averſion 
to all the Chians, becauſe the pilot of that ſhip was a Chian. 


However, being unwilling to give over the enterprize, he 
took new forces on board, with great ſtore of warlike en- 
gines to batter the city, and unexpectedly appeared again on 


the coaſts ; but was anew forced to retire with diſgrace, and 


lay aſide all thoughts of reducing the iſland u. 


Mfitbridates, being thus diſappointed at Rhodes, intruſted 
his generals with the command of his armies, and himſelf re- 
tired to Pergamus, there to ſettle the civil government of Aſia, 
and levy new forees to be ſent to his generals as they ſhould 
have occaſian for them. Archelaus, commander in chief of 
all his forces, was ſent into Greece, with an army of an hun- 


c Aypian ubi ſupra. p. 186, 252, 253. & bell. civil. I. i. p. 
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Archelaus dred and twenty thouſand men, where by the treachery of 
makes him- one Ariſtio, or Athenio, he got poſſeſſion of Athens, and ei- 
ſelf maſter ther put to the ſword, or ſent to Mithridates, all thofe who 

of Athens. fayoured, or were ſuſpected to favour, the ans, From 


Athens he detached parties to reduce the neighbouring caſ- 
tles and the ifland of Delos, which they did accordingly ; but 
the iſland was ſoon recovered by Orobius à Roman general, 
who hearing that the enemies kept no guards, but paſſed their 
time in debauchery and carouſing, by the favour of a dark 
night, landed without being perceived, and falling upon them 
in one of their revels, put every man of that party to the 
ſword, except Apellicon the commander, who found means 
to make his eſcape v. Metrophanes, another of the king's 
generals, entering Eubæa, laid waſte the whole country, 
exerting his rage chiefly againſt the cities of Demetrias and 

Magneſia, which refuſed to admit him within their gates. 
But as he was failing off with a great booty, Bruttius præ- 
tor or governor of Macedonia, coming up with him, ſunk 

ſome of his ſhips, and took others, putting all the priſoners 
to the (word. Mithridates upon the news of this loſs, ſent 

his fon Ariarathes with-a powerful army to invade Macedo- 
nia, Which he ſoon reduced - x ther, wi the kingdom of 

Thrace, driving the Romans i y-whegs., before him. The 

generals which he ſent into. Uther. quarters were no leſs 

ſucceſsful, having, at the return of the Romans into Greece, 

as Aulus Gellius *, Valerius Maximus), and Ouintilian * 
aſſure us, twenty five different nations, which paid him 

homage. The ſame authors add, that he was ſkilled in e- 

very one of their various languages, fo as to ſpeak with the 
natives without zn interpreter whenever he had occahon. 

Among theſe we find reckoned the Rhoxani, now Ruſſians 

or Muſcovites, whom Diephantes, one of the king's gene- 

rals, brought under ſubjection, after having flain in one en- 
gagement fiſty thouſand of the Barbarians, who came with 

an innumerable army to oppoſe him. And now Mi- 
Hridatis was maſter not only of Afia, but of all Greece 
and the adjacent lands, except Rhodes, as far as the 
C yc lades . | SN ; 

Tux inteſtine broils and civil diſſenſions, which at this 
time reigned in Rome, proved a favourable opportunity for 
Alithridates to extend thus the confines of his empire; but 

at laſt the ſenate upon certain advice that he deſigned to in- 


min „. * Avr. Gert. l. xvii. c. 
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vade [taly, and had even been invited thither by the Itali- 
ans, who had revolted from them, began ſeriouſly to delibe- 
rate on the the means of oppoſing ſo powerful and inſult- 
ing an enemy. Lucius Sylla, who on many occaſions had 
given ſignal proofs of his courage, conduct, and experience 
in war, was appointed general, and ordered with all poſſible 
expedition to fail over into Greece, where Archelaus domi- __ 
neered without controul. He put to ſea with five legions Drives [ 
only and a few cohorts, and landing in Attica detached part" by | 
of his forces to lay ſiege to Athens, he himſelf marching 8 Ia 4 
with the main body of his ſmall army againſt Archelaus, who — 
was encamped near Piræum (S). Upon his approach Arche- 
laus retired within the walls, and Sy/la, as winter was 
drawing on, contented himſelf to cut off his communica- 
tion with Athens by a deep trench, which he continued 
from the mountains quite to the ſea. By this means the 
city for want of proviſions fell into his hands, as he himſelf 
relates in his commentaries, on the calends of March d. 
Ariſtio, who was at the head of the king's party, retired 
with thoſe of his faction into the caſtle, where they held 
out for a long time, dut at laſt being obliged for want of 
water to ſurrend& dt difctetiin, Sylla commanded Ariftio 
to be put to death? and all I 5ſa*who had bore any employ- 
ment under the king tor a. ways violated the conſtituti- 
ons, which the Romi Had eſtabliſhed after the conqueſt 
enn, ES Ks „ ITS £ 


2 Prur. in Sylla. Dio. in excerpt., Valefii. Ar IAU. in 
Mithridatic p. 3909. b PLuTaxca. in Sylla. 


(S) Mithridates at that time reſided at Pergamus, where amongſt 
many other prodigies mentioned by the antient writers, it is 
ſaid, that at the ſame inftant Sy/la put to ſea, the Pergamenians 
in the theatre were letting down with engines a ſtatue of victory, 
bearing a crown to be put on the kings head ; but the crown 
before it reached him fell to the ground, and was daſhed in 
pieces, which accident being looked upon as a bad omen, ftrack / | 
the people and Mithridates himſeif with great terror (25). At 
Stratopeds the crows killed a vultur, and the goddeſs [fs was 

ſeen to ſtrike with thunder a ſtar fallen from heaven. The ſame _ 
author adds, that while the king was firing a grove conſecrated | 
to the furies, a great laughing was heard among the trees, but 
no body could be found, and that the king being adviſed by the 
ſoothſayers to ſacrifice a virgin to the furies, the young woman 
was taken with ſuch a fit of laughing, that the facrifice being 
diſturbed, the prieſts thought fit ro give it over. _ 
5 (25) Plut. in Sylla. | 
; 2 As 
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_ Cyprus, returned with ſuch ſupplies of ſhips and experienced 


The Hiſtory of Pontus. Boox II. 
As Arcbelaus had a powerful fleet, and Syila but a few 
frigates, he diſpatched L. Lucullns, his lieutenant general; 
a man of great repute among the Romans, to the 1 of 
Rhodes; with orders to the Rhodrans to join him with theit 
fleet. But this being found imprafticable, by treaſon that 
the king's fleet had, as it were; overſpread the whole fea, 
Lucullus, deſpiſing all danger; ventured out boldly with 


ſix frigates only, and ſailing to Syria, Egypt, Libya, and 


mariners, as enabled Syila after their con with the 
Rhodian fleet, to act offenſively even by ſea . Archelaus 
finding himſelf thus ſtraitened on all fides; diſpatehed meſſen- 
gers to Taxiles, who commanded in Thrace and Macedonia, 
inviting him to his relief. Taxiles made what haſte he 
could, and having joined Archelatrs, they both marched a- 
gainſt Sylla, leading under their colours a hundred and twen- 
ty thouſand men. On the other ſide; Sylla, being acquaint- 
ed with their deſigns, was in full march to meet them, 
though his whole army conſiſted but of fifteen hundred horſe 


5. 3:11, and fifteen thouſand foot. The two armes came in ſight 


of Chæro- 


of each other near the city of Chæronca, and neither declin- 
ing the engagement, the Romans, animated by the example 
of their leader, and an eager defire of revenging the death 


of their fellow-citizens maſſacred in Afia by the king's or- 
der, put that day a hundred and ten thouſand of the enemy 


_ againft him at Rome, where the con 


rowly efcaped with the remains of his arm 


to the ſword, having loſt on their fide but twelve men, as 
Sylla himſelf witneſſeſs in his commentaries. Archelaus nar- 
| to Chalcis. 
THe ſucceſs which attended Sylla, raiſed new jealouſies 
trary faction began to 
prevail. Wheteupon the ſenate ſent Lucius Valerius Flac- 
cus, conſul of that 1% with two legions into Ala, in ap- 
pearance to attack Mithridates on that fide, but with private 
inſtructions to fall upon Sylla, if he found him diſaffected 
to the ſenate. As Flaccus had no experience in war, C. Fim- 
bria a ſenator of great repute among the ſoldiery, was ap- 
pointed to attend him with the character of legate or lieu- 
tenant general. Sylla was at that time in Bæctia, but hear- 
ing what meaſures the fenate had taken againſt him, he left 
that province, and with all expedition marched into Theſſa- 


h with a defign to meet Flaccus, who, having imbarqued his 
troops at Brunduſium, was ſteering his courſe towards that 


province. But Sy/la being arrived at the city of Melitea, 
intelligence was brought him, that the country, which he 


© PLUTARCH, in Lucullo. 


had 
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had abandoned, was over-run with a powerful army of the 1 
np king's under the command of Dorylaus, his chief favourite. Dorylaus 
. Upon this advice he returned into Bæotia, and in two fuc- ont by 

ceſive engagements gained two ſignal victories, which put Sylla. 

an end to the war in Greece. In the firſt encounter Dorylaus 

loſt fifteen thouſand men, as Appian and Oreſius inform 

us 4, or two hundred thouſand, as Eutrepius will have it; 

in the ſecond the remaining part of the army, which con- 

ſiſted of ninety thouſand choſen troops, was intirely cut off; 

twenty thouſand were driven into a river, where they all 
_ periſhed 3 an equal number was ſurrounded, and all put to 

the ſword, in a marſh, whither they had retired ; the reſt 

were killed in the flight, the Romans giving no quarter to 

men that had treated their fellow-citizens * ſo barbarous 

a manner in Afia. Plutarch tells us , that the marſhes 

were died with blood, that the courſe of the river was ſtopt 

by the dead bodies, and that even in his time, that is near 

two hundred years after, a great many bows, helmets, coats 

of mail, and ſwords were found buried in the mud. Ar- 

chelaus, who had joined Dorylaus, with a body of ten thou- 

ſand men a few days before the battle, lay three days ſtript 

and naked among the dead, till he found a ſmall veſſel which 

carried him over into Eub&a, where he muſtered together 

what troops he could, but was never in a condition to take 

the field. As for Sylla he gave up the province of Bzotia 

to be plundered by his ſoldiers, as being ready to revolt on 

every freſh occaſion. From Bæœotia he marched into The/-_ 

faly, where he took up his winter quarters, and cauſed his 

old ſhips to be refitted, and ſeveral new ones to be built, in 

order to paſs over into A/ia in the beginning of the ſpring, 
and drive from thence not only Mithridates, but alſo his ri- 

val Flaccus, whom the ſenate had in oppoſition to him ap- 
pointed governor of that province (IT). 1 | 


— 


"©. 


4 Ari. I. Izxxii. & Ons. l. vi. e. 2. © PLUTARCH. 
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(T) Livy tells us (26), that Arebelaus delivered up himſelf 
and the king's fleet to Sy/la ; and Aurelius Victor (27), that the 
king's fleet was intercepted by Sz//a through the treachery of 
Archelaus, adding, that there was a good underſtanding between 
theſe two commanders, as was plain from Hlla's beſtowing on 
him ten thouſand acres of land near the city of Chalcis in Eubza. 


26 Liv l. Ixxxii. 25) Jurel. Vidar. de vir. illeftrib. 
; eg. , | | | ROE 


The 


| _—_ | 
Differences IN the mean time Flaccus, being joined by the Roman allies | 
ariſebe- in Aſia, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Byzantium, and from thence 

| teen marched into Bithynia, where upon ſome differences ariſin 

f Fl accus & between him and his legate Fimbria, ſome of the ſoldiery ſid- 

Fimbria. e with one, and ſome with the other, which the conſul, 


as he was of a haughty and imperious temper, not being able to 
bear, deprived F:mbria of his command and named another 


i in his room. Fimbria being thus caſhiered repaired to 
* Byzantium, where he prevailed upon that part of the army 
| which Flaccus had left there, to forſake the conſul and follow 
. him. With this body he croſſed the Helleſpont, and obliged 
} all the cities of that neighbourhood, without diſtinction of 
mm | friend or foe, to contribute large ſums towards the mainte- 


nance of his army, allowing at the ſame time his ſoldiers an 
uncontrouled licence to commit all ſorts of villainies and ra- 
pine. This liberty brought daily over to him a great many 
from Flaccus, infomuch, that thinking himſelf now a match 
for the conſul, he took upon himſelf the ſupreme command, 
and turned out all the civil as well as the military officers, 
| which Flaccus had appointed, placing his own creatures in 
x their room. Such extraordinary proceedings ſoon brought 
{ back Flaccus from Chalcedon, whither he had failed with his 
I | fleet; but finding Fimbria's party ſtronger than he expected, 
he was forced to conceal himſelf in a friend's houſe, till he 
had an opportunity of ſtealing away in the night-time to 
Chalcedon, and from thence to Nicomedia. Fimbria, having 
intelligence of his flight, purſued him cloſe, took Nicomedia 
by ſtorm, and dragging the conſul from a well, where he lay 
concealed, put him to death. His head he threw into the 
ſea, and left the body unburied on the ſhore f. Upon the 


f APPlan. p. 204, 205,. Liv. I. Ixxxii. PaTzexcur. I. ii. c. 
24. STRAB. |. xiii. p. 594. AuREL, Vier. de vir. illuftrib. c. 
70, &. _ Ds 


The treachery of Archelaus is alſo mentioned by Salluſt (28), 
who introduces Mithridates complaining of him in a letter to Ar- 
ſaces, in the following words: Archelaus, the moſt unworthy of 
all thoſe who were under me, gave a check to my enterpriſes by betray- 
ing my army. And Strabo 429) informs us, that Archelaus was 
afterwards greatly eſteemed and carefſed both by Sylla and the 
ſenate. But Sy//a himſelf, in his commentaries (30), and 
Dio (31), endeavour to clear Archelaus, from all ſuſpicion of 
treachery. og | 


(28) Salluft. hit. I. iv. (29) Strab J. xii. 5. 558. & lib. xvii. 
g. 796. (30) Plutarch. in Sylia, (51) Dio legat. 33, & 34. 


death 
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death of Flaceus, Fimbria took upon himſelf the commanded 
of all the Roman forces in Afia, beſieged and took a great many 


towns, but at the ſame time practiſed ſuch cruelties upon Cruelties of 


perſons of all ranks, that his name became more odious than Fimbria. 


even that of Mithridates, (U). Having perſuaded the inha- 
bitants of Cyxicum to admit him as a friend into the city, he 
not only plundered it, but put the moſt wealthy citizens to 
death in order to ſeize on their eſtates, as if they had been 
guilty of treaſon ; others he forced with threats to give up 
to him all they had. The minds of the Afiatics being by the 
cruelty of Fimbria alienated from the Romans, Mithridates, 
in order to improve this hatred into an open revolt, com- 
manded his fon, by name alſo Mithridates, to join Taxiles, 
Diophantes, and Menander, three of the moſt experiencedcom- 
manders he had, and to return at the head of a numerous army into 
Aſia, not doubting but the inhabitants, thus haraſſed by Fimbria, 
would ſhake off the Roman yoke, when they ſaw ſo powerful 
an army in the field ready to prot ect them. Fimbria diſ- 
truſting the A¶fiatics, marched out to meet the enemy, and 
offer them battle before they entered the province. As the 
king's army was far ſuperior to his in number, the Romans 
ſuffered greatly in the engagement, but held out till night 
parted them, when they withdrew to the oppoſite fide of a 
river, which was at a ſmall diſtance from the field of battle. 


Here they deſigned to intrench themſelves. But in the mean Fimbria 
time a dreadful ftorm ariſing, Fimbria laid hold of that defeats the 
opportunity, and fording the river in the dead of the night, king's ge- 
ſurprized the enemy, and made ſuch a havock of them, as 97%: 


they lay in their tents, that only the commanders and ſome 
few troops of horſe eſcaped >. Among theſe was the king's 
fon, who attended with a few horſe got ſafe to Pergamus 
where his father reſided. But Fimbria, purſuing him night 
and day without intermiſſion, entered Pergamus ſword in 
hand ; and hearing that bota the father and ſon had fled 


. Diopon. Sicul. p. 409. b MsMNOx, c. 38. 


(U) Dio gives us an inſtance of his cruelty (32). Having, ſays 
he, one day ſet up ſome poſts, to which he uſed to cauſe men to be 
faſtened, and whipt to death, he found that there were more poſts _ 

provided, than perſons condemned to that puniſhment, Where- 
upon he commanded ſome of the ſpectators to be ſeized, faſtened to 


the poſts and whipt to death, leſt they ſhould ſeem to have been ſet 
2p to no purpoſe. ” 


(32) Die in excerptis Falefii. 5; 


from 
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fs thence & few hours before his arrival, he continued the 
purfuit, and would have taken the king himſelf priſoner, had 
he not thrown himſelf with a conſiderable body of horſe into 
Pritane. This place Fimbria immediately inveſted, blocking 

up all the avenues by which the king could make his eſcape by 
—＋ but as he had no ſhips to intercept his retreat by ſea, 
he diſpatched a meſſenger to Lucullus, who commanded the 
Roman navy in Aſia, intreating him, as he tendered the wel- 
fare of his country, to make what haſte he could to Pritane, 


aud aſſiſt him uvith his fleet in taking one, who of all the king in the 


world was the moſt cruel and implacable enemy of the people of 
Name. but Lucullus, being ſwayed by a party-grudge more than 
by the good of the republic, would not 3 of the harbour, 
though he might with all cafe, as his fleet was riding but at a 
ſmall diſtance, at once have put an cnd to a war, which 
afterwards coſt the people of Reme fo much blood and treaſure. 

Finbria, finding himſelf thus diſappointed, carried on the- 
nege with all poffible vigour, in hopes of making bimſelf 
maiter of the town, before the king's fleet could come to 
his relief. But as the town was well fortified both by art 
and nature, and defended by a numerous gariſon, animated 
by the king's preſence and example, before the Romans could 
approach the walls, the fiect appeared, and being received 


with loud ſhouts of joy, took the king on board, and to the 
eternal diſgrace of Lucullus, carried bim, without the leaſt 
| moleſtation, to Mitylene i. 


Fimbria ſoon after the king's departure nook the place by 
ſtorm, and reduced moſt of the cities of fa, ſetting large 
fines on fuchas did not veluntarily ſubmit. As be approached 
tie; antient city of Troy, the Trojans thut their gates againſt 
hun, and at the * time ſent deputies to Sylla, declar- 
ing, that they were ready to ſubmit ro him, and begging 
his protection againſt the crucly and avarice of Fimbria. 
Sylia commended them for returning to their antient alliance 
with the people of Rome, and promiſed to haften to their re- 
lief, adding, that it was no matter whether they ſubmitted 
to bim, or to Fimbria, they being both citizens of Rome, 
and originally deſcended from the Trojans. But at the famc 
time he warned Fimbria by a meſſenger not to moleſt thoſe 
who had ſubmitted to him, and on that regard ought to be 
looked upon as allies of Rene. This embaffy fired Fimbria's 
haughty temper, who thereupon laying eloſe fiege to the 
town, carried it by ſtorm the eleventh day, bragging, that he 


had reduced i in ſo ſhort « time 2 city, „ which Aamemnon had 


' PLuT. in Lucull. & Orcs, abt ſupra, 
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nat been able to maſter in leſs than ten „ though 
aſſiſted by a fleet of a thouſand ſhips and the whole 
wer of Greece. Entering the city he put moſt of the 
inhabitants to the ſword, not ſparing even thoſe who | 
had taken ſanctuary in the temple of Minerva, which 
he caufed to be burnt with all that were in it. He 
| levelled the walls with the ground, ſet fire to the 
houſes and temples, and reduced the city to a heap of 
aſhes. He racked and murdered in a moſt barbarous man- 
ner thoſe that had been employed on the embaſſy to 
Sylla, and in ſhort did not leave one houſe ftanding, 
or one ſoul alive in the whole town that he could meet 
with (W). 
Mithridates, * thus preſſed by Fimbria in Aſia, and 
by Sylla in Greece, and his fleet intirely defeated in two ſea- 
meats by Lucullus, began to be weary of the war; 
and accordingly charged Archelaus to ftrike up a peace with 
Fylla upon as honourable conditions as he could. On the o- 
ther hand, Sylla, hearing of the ftrange diſorders that Cinna 
and Carbo, the leading men of the adverſe party, committed 
at Rome, was very willing to put an end to the war, and 
haften to the relief of his friends, who were daily flocking ta 
him, being baniſhed their country for favouring his cauſe. 
Wherefore on the firſt notice of the king's intention, he 
went in perſon to confer with Arcbelaus; who, meeting bim 
at Apollo's temple near Delos, adviſed him to return home, 
and fuccour his friends at Rome, where the oppoſite faction 
grew daily ſtronger by his abſence ; he offered him what 
ſhips, men, and money he pleaſed, "and aflured him that the 


(W) Aurelius Fifor (33) lays, that r 1 . un- 
touched. being without all doubt, preſerved by the goddeſs herſelf But 
Julius — and Appian affure us, that the temple was burnt: 
and add, that amongſt the ruins the famous palladium, which 
Diomedes and Ulyſſes were ſuppoſed to have ſtolen, was found fafe 
and entire. Servint (34) tells us, that the palladium was on this 
occaſion diſcovered by Fimbria, and afterwards brought to Rome. 
This ſecond deſtruction of Troy, happened, according to 
Appian (35, in the hundred and ſeventy third olympiad, a 
thouſand an | fifty years after the firit ; but Eratofthenes, Apolio- 
dorus, and Diadorus Siculus, compute a thouſand and ninety nine 
' yea's between the taking of Troy by the Greeks, and the fourth year 

of the hundred and ſeventy-third oiympiad, when * . 
dy Fimbria happened. | 


(33) De wir. illaftrib. e. 70. 35 bernie in lib. ii. 
LEneid. (35) — p 206. %% or (2 5 
Vor. IX. L | king 
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king would aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of his power. On the o- 
ther hand, Sylla endeavoured to perſuade Archelaus to deliver 
up to him the king's fleet, promiſing, in caſe he complied 
with his requeſt, to place him on the throne of Pontus, and 
honour him with the title of a friend and ally of the people of 
Rome. But Archelaus ſhewing the utmoſt abhorrency of ſuch an 
infamous piece of treachery, Sylia propoſed ſome preliminaries, 
one of which was, that Mithridates ſhould forthwith with- 
draw his gariſons from all the places that were not poſſeſſed 
by him before the war broke out. This article was agreed 
to by Archelaus, and ſeveral places immediately evacuated ; 
but, concerning the others, he wrote to the king to 
know his pleaſure therein. Mithridates ſcent without de- 
lay embaſſadors to Sylla, charging them, among other 
things, to diſſuade Sylla from inſiſting on the delivery of Pa- 
phlagonia and the fleet, which was one of the preliminaries. 
This put Sylla in fo violent a paſſion, that he was with much 
ado prevailed upon to continue the conferences. But Arche- 
laus defiring to be ſent to the king, and aſſuring Sylla that he 
would either diſpatch him, or make him conclude a peace 
upon Sylla's own terms, he was appeaſed. Archelaus was as 
good as his word; for on his return he acquainted Sylla, that 
the king had ſubmitted to his terms; but at the ſame time 
ſhewed a great defire of having an interview with him before 
matters were quite ſettled ; which Sylla agreeing to, they 
A corſi- met at Dardanus a city of Troas, The king came attended 
rence ble. With twenty thouſand foot, fix hundred horſe, and a great 
taveen Syl- many Chariots armed with ſcythes, beſides a fleet of fix hundred 
la and Mi- ſhips. Sylla had but two legions with him, and two hun- 
thridates. dred horſe. Both armies being drawn up, Mithridates and 
Sy/la retired with a ſmall retinue into a neighbouring field. 
The king coming up to Sylla, offered to embrace him, but 
he ſtopt him, deſiring firſt to know whether he was willing 
to conclude a peace upon the terms which Archelaus had pro- 
poſed to him. Afithridates at firſt deſired that ſome altera- 
tions might be made, but the Roman general ſo terrified him 
with his paſſionate and threatening ſpeech, that he conſented 
without exception to all he required; and then Sy/la having 
embraced and kiſſed him, after mutual expreſſions of friend- 
ſhip they parted, Mithridates retiring into Pontus, accord- 
ing to their agicement, and Sy/la advancing to Thyatira, 
where Fimbria lay incamped 4. The conditions of the peace 
were as follow: that Mitbridates ſhould relinquiſh all his 
conqueſts, and content himſeif with his paternal dominions, 


Mzukox, c. 37.PLUTARCH. in Syll, Applan. p. 207, 208. 
| | were 
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which were confined within the limits of Pontus : that he A peace 
ſhould forthwith reſign Bithynia to Nicomedes, and Cappadocia toncluded. 
to Ariobarzanes, and releaſe without ranſom all the captives Year of 
and priſoners he had made during the war: that he ſhould the Flood, 
pay to the Romans two, or, as Memnon has it, three thouſand 2014. 
talents, and deliver up to Sl cighity ſhips, with all their elore 
arms and ammunition, and five hundred archers: laftly, that Chriſt, 
he ſhould not any ways moleſt ſuch cities or perſons as had, 2; 
during the war, revolted from him, and ſided with the Ro- * 
mans. Thus ended the firſt Mithridatic war, to the great 
difadvantage of the king, and to Sylla's glory, who, in leſs 
than three years time, drove him out of Greece, Macedon, 
ſonia, and the province of Aa, confined him within the nar- 
Tow bounds of his father's kingdom, and killed above a hun- 
dred and ſixty thouſand of his beſt troops, without lofing one 
thouſand of his own. „ | | | 
Ap now Sylla having no other enemy to contend with, 
led his army againſt Fimbria, and, having encamped within 
two furlongs of Thyatira, where he lay intrenched, ſum- 
moned him to deliver up the army, as having taken the com- 
mand upon him againſt the known laws of Rome. Fimbria 
replied, that his authority was equally ufurped : whereupon 
| Sylla began to draw a trench, in order to beſiege him in his 
camp, which Fimbria's men perceiving, they openly pro- 
teſted, that they would not by any means imbrue their hands 
in the blood of their fellow-citizens, and paſſed over in troops 
to Sylla. Fimbria, finding himſelf no-ways in a condition 
to oppoſe Sylla by force, had recourſe to treachery, and ſub- 
orned a flave to paſs into Sylla's camp as a deſerter, and 
there to ſtab him; but his heart failing him, and being ſuſ- 
peed, by the fear he betrayed, to be ſent on ſome ſuch 
errand, he was apprehended ; and, having openly owned 
the whole matter, Sylla's men were filled with ſuch indigna- 
tion, that it was no eaſy matter to keep them within the 
camp, every one deſiring to revenge ſuch an execrable piece 
of treachery with the death of the traitor, The plot being 
diſcovered, Fimbria, not truſting even his own troops, re- 
tired with a few of his friends to a ſtrong fort, whence he in- 
vited Sylla to a parley. SyHa refuſed to ſee him, but ſent 
one Rutilius in his ſtcad to offer him a ſafe conduct to the 
ſea-fide, upon condition he reſigned the troops under his com- 
mand, and abandoned %a. To this offer F:mbria made no 
other. reply, than that he knew a more expeditivus way = 


to prevent bloodſhed ; and withdrawing in a violent paſſion, pay 
| | * Dtolen 


e Meuvon, ubi ſupra. Prut. & APPlan, ubi ſupra, Liv bars; 95 
I. Ixxxiii, Vertetvs Pater I. ii c 23. :  bim/elf* 
| | L.12 | ſtole 
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ſtole away to Pergamus, where he ſtabbed himſelf in the tem” 


ple of Eſculapius. But the wound not proving mortal, one 
of his ſervants diſpatched him at his requeſt, and afterwards 
killed himſelf. Sylla cauſed his body to be decently interred, 


which was (o pleaſing to his ſoldiery, that they came over to 


Sylla all to a man, | 

Sylla, having now an uncontrouled power in Aſia, declared 
the Chians, Rhodians, Lycians, Magneſians, and Trojans, 
whoſe city he rebuilt, a free people, and friends of the peo- 
ple of Rome, by way of reward for having ſided with the Ro- 


mans; but on the other cities he laid heavy fines, condemn- 
ing them to pay in one year's time twenty thouſand talents, 
and quartering his ſoldiers in the houfes of ſuch as had ſhewn 


any diſaffection to the Romans. Each private man was to 
receive of his landlord ſixteen drachmas a day, and each offi- 
cer fifty ; and beſides were to be ſupplied with proviſions, not 
only for their own ſuſtenance, but to regale ſuch of their 
friends as they ſhould think fit to invite. By theſe impoſi- 
tions moſt of the inhabitants of Aſa were reduced to beg- 
gary, eſpecially the Epheſians, who had above others exerted 
their hatred againſt the Romans. The province of Aſia be- 
ing thus put out of a condition to revolt, Sylla, loaded with 
immenſe treaſures, ſet fail for Italy, leaving behind him Lu- 


cullus with the character of quæſtor, and Marena with that 
of prætor (X). He conligned the two legions that had 


t Aypian. p 211. Liv. I. iii. VIII EI. PATERCUL. 


1. ii. c. 24. PLuTARCH. in Sylla. AvuzzLt. Victor. de viris 


illaſtr. c. 70. Onros. I. vi. c. 3. 
(J) Amongſt other things of great value, $y/la brought out of 


Ala ſeveral libraries, namely that of Ariſtotle, which he ſeized on 


upon the death of Apellicon the Teian, who had purchaſed it with 
an immenſe ſum of money. Apellicon was one of the wealthieft 


men in Aa, and grudged laying out his money on any thing ex- 


cept books ; but in theſe he was extravagant to a great degree, 
outbidding even kings when any valuable purchaſe offered ; for 


which he ranſacked all the public and private libraries of 4fa, 


bribing with large ſums the librarians to deliver to him by ſtealth 
ſuch as were not to be fold. By this means he got a collection of 
all the moſt ſcarce and valuable books that could be purchaſed. 
However, like many in our days, he was more pleaſed with the 
fight, than the uſe of them. Having purchaſed of the heirs of 
Nilews Scepfius the libraries of Ariftotle * Theophraſtus, and finding 


many of the books compoſed by them greatly damaged and worm- 
eaten, he undertook to tranſcribe them, but was often miſtaken 


-. 
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ſerved under Fimbria to Murena, ſuſpecting them inclined 
to Marius, whole faction he was going to quaſh at Rome, 

Mithr idates, returning into Pontus, reduced thoſe nations 
which had revolted during the war, beginning with the Col. 
chi, who, upon the approach of his army, offered to ſubmit, 
provided he would appoint his fon Mithridates king over 
them; which was no ſooner granted, but they returned to 


their duty. This raiſed a difficence in the king, as if his ſon's 
ambition had occaſioned that revolt. Whereupon he kept him 


for ſome time bound with gold fetters, and afterwards put him 
to death, without any regard to his eminent ſervices durin 


the war“. The Beſpbori likewiſe, a very warlike people, had 


ſhaken off the yoke, and, in order to reduce them, or at leaſt 


under that pretence, he began to make ſuch preparations both 
by fea and land, as raiſed no ſmall jealouſy in the Romans; 


the more, becauſe he had not, according to the articles of 


_ ngreement, reſigned to Ariobarzanes the whole and intire poſ- 
ſeſſion of Cappadocia, but reſerved to himſelf ſome places of 
great importance, and had complained of Archelaus, as if at 


his inſtigation he had granted more to $z/le than he ought to 
have done. This jealouſy was encreaſed by the unexpected 


arrival of Archelaus, who dreading the effects of the king's 
_ diſpleaſure, fled for refuge to Muræna, and, alluring him that 


thole vaſt preparations were not deſigned againſt the Baſphor/, 


_ prevailed upon him to be before- hand with the king in ma- 

ing war. Having therefore drawn together with all poſſible 
expedition his troops, he marched into Gappadecia with a de- 
ſign to invade Pontus. The king hearing of his motions, 
' «iſpatched embaſſadors to him to put him in mind of the ar- 


ticles of peace, which Sylla, whoſe prætor he was, had a- 


d to. Muræna, who was more inclined to war than 


peace, in hopes, as Apian informs us, of deſerving a triumph, 
replied that he knew nothing of any ſuch articles: for Sy 
had fet nothing down in writing, but contented himſelf with 
the execution of what had been agreed upon. Having diſ- 


miſſed the embaſſadors with this anſwer, he began to lay waſte 


Ar IA. in Mithridatic, p 213, 214. 


in fi ling up the chaſms, which made the books that were publiſh- 


ed by him be looked upon as leſs correct, though copied from the 


. originals. As Apellicon died during the Mithridatic war, Sy/la ſeia- 


ed on all his books, and with them inriched his own library at 
Rome (36). | | 3 | 


(35) Plutarch in Sylla Arben eus J. v. c. 1. Strabo, I. xi. 5. 
609. Lucian. lib adv. indoctum. | 


and 
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and plunder the country, without ſparing even the temples, 
or the treaſures conſecrated to the gods. Having put all to 


fire and ſword on the frontiers of Pontus towards 33 
he paſſed the river Halys, and on that fide poſſeſſed himſelf 


of four hundred villages belonging to the king, without the 
leaſt oppolition, Mithridates being unwilling to commit any 
hoſtilities before the return of the " embaſſadors, whom he had 


ſent to Rome to complain both to the ſ:nate and to Sylla of 


ſuch violent proceedings. The embaſſadors returned at laſt, 


and with them one Callidius ſent by the ſenate, who in a 


public afſembly commanded Murera to forbear moleſting a 
friend and ally of the Roman people; but afterwards calling 
him aſide, had a private conference with him, in wkich ſome 


writers ſuppoſe, as he brought no decree of the ſenate, * 


he encouraged him to purſue the war; at leaſt he continue 
practiſing the ſame hoſtilities, and even made an attempt upon 
Sinope, the place where the king reſided, and the royal trea- 


The ſecond ſures were kept. But as the town was well gar iſoned, he was 
Mithrida. forced to retire with ſome loſs; and in the mean time Mith- 


tic war. 


ridates himſelf, taking the field, appeared at the head of a 


powerful army on the oppoſite banks of the river, which he 
paſſed in ſpite of all Mur æna's efforts, drove the Romans 


from their camp, and forced them with great ſlaughter to 


ſave themſelves over the mountains into Phrygia. This 


ſudden and unexpected victory brought many of the cities 


of Aſia again to fide with Mithridates, who having driven 


the Komans quite out of Cappadocia, made a great fire on 


the top of a high hill, and offered after the manner of -his 


country folemn Gcrifices to Jupiter the power ful in war. But 


in the mean time Sylla being created dictator, and having got 
all the power into his own hands, he ſent Aulus Gabinius 


into 4/a to charge Murena, in his name, to give over mo- 


leſting Aithridates, whom he had honoured with the title of 


a friend and ally of Rome. No ſooner was Sylla's pleaſure 
' Known to Auræ na, but he drew off his forces, and abandoned 


all the places he had taken after the departure of Sy//a. He 
was ſoon after recalled, and M. Thermus appointed prætor of 
Aa in his room b. ee was alſo charged to reconcile Mith- 


' ridates and Ariobarzanes; which he did accordingly, Mith- 
ridates, giving to the Cappadocian his own fon, about four 


Vears old, as an hoſtage. Muræna on his return to Rome 


vas honuured with a triumph, and received with loud accla- | 


mations, as if he had periormed great things. 
bei te, being now quite at leiſure, fell upon the 2 


ori, and having ſubdued them, appointed Machares, one 


” ApPPIAN, in Michridatic. p. 215. 216. Cie. pro lege Manilia. 
of 
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of his ſons, king of that country. From thence he led his 
army againſt the Acbæans, a people bordering on the Colchi, 
and originally deſcended from the Greeks, who on their re- 
turn from Troy, miſtaking their way into Greece, had ſettled 
there. They oppoſed the king with great reſolution, and 
obliged him to abandon the country with the loſs of three 
parts of his army. Being returned into Pontus he recruited 
his army, and made vaſt preparations with a deitzn to invade 
them anew ; but in the mean time Sy//a dying, he altered his 
reſolution, and unwilling to loſe thoſe countries, which he 
had delivered up agreeable to the articles of peace concluded 
with Sy/la, determined to attempt at all adventures the re- 
covery of them. Having therefore induced Tigranes king of 
Armenia, and his ſon-in-law, to invade Cappadocia, he himſelf, 
after performing ſolemn ſacrifices to Jupiter and Neptune, 
entered Paphlagonia with an army of a hundred and twenty 
thouſand foot trained up after the Reman diſcipline, fixteen 
thouſand horſe, and a hundred chariots armed with icy hes. 
Fron. Paphlagonts, which readily ſubmitted ro him, he march- 
ed into Bithynia, which had been lately bequeathed to the 
Romans by king Nicomedes. Neither did he meet here with 
any oppoſition, or in the province of Mia, which being 
oppreſſed with moſt exorbitant taxes, looked upon him as 
their deliverer. In entering the cities of Via he made H. 
Marius or Varius, whom Sertorius had ſent him from Sparn 
to diſcipline and command his army, walk before him with 
the conſular enſigns, as if he were the chief magiſtrate, the - 
king following him like one of his attendants. He madc ſe- 
veral cities free, but at the ſame time acquainted t}.em, that 
they were not indebted to him for their liberty, but to Ser- 
torins, Thus by the connivance of Sertorius, who w:s a great 
oppoſer of Sylla's faction, many cities ſided with the king, 
without knowing that they revolted from the Romans. At 
this time Julius Ceſar being at Rhades, whither he had re- 
tired to apply himſelt at leiſure to the ſtudy of oratory, under 
the diſcipline of Apollauius Molon, a moſt eminent teacher of 
that art, and hearing what havo:k the king's officers made 
in the adjacent countries, gathered together what troops he 
could, and falling upon them drove them quite out of Vie, 
though he was then but in the twenty jith year of his 
agek, 3 | | | 
By this time the ſenate being apprized of the king's de- Lucullus 
hens, and finding a new war unavoidable, appointed Lecritns, ſeut agrinfe 
Who was then conſul, and having been 5yila s legate Aru, Mi,, 
tes 


i A?PP1aAv,. ubi ſupra, p. 216, * Sceron. in Jalio. 
. | Vas 
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was well acquainted with the country, to manage it (Y). 
Cotta, the other conſul prevailed upon the ſenate with much 
importunity to be likewife employed in that war, and was 
ſent with a fleet to guard the Propontis and defend Bithynia i. 
Lucullus having raiſed one legion in [taly paſſed over with it 


into fa, where he was joined by four others, two of which, 


as they had ſerved under Fimbria, in a manner uncontroul- 
ed, proved at firſt very mutinous and refractory; the other 
two were not much better having been long ipured to the 
luxury of Ja. The diſciplining of theſe troops kept Lu- 
cullus ſome time in a ſtate of inactivity, while all the ſtates 
of Aſia were up in arms, and ready to ſhake off the Raman 
yoke, being on one hand haraſſed in a moſt extraordinary 
manner by the collectors, and on the other invited with great 


promiſes to join Mithridates, who was advancing with two 


very numerous armies, and a fleet of four hundred fhips of 
thirty oars, beſides a great many ſmaller veſſels, called pente- 


conteri and cercurg. One of theſe armies was ordered to 


march under the conduct of Diaphantus Matharus, into Cap- 
padocia, and oppoſe Lucullus, if he offered to enter Pantus 
on that ſide. the other conſiſting of one hundred and fifty 


thouſand foot, twelve thouſand horſe, and a hundred cha- 


riots armed with ſcythes, Mithridates commanded in perſon. 
He had alſo a third army encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Heraclea in Pontus and commanded by Marius and Eu- 
machus, two generals of great experience in war. Lucullus, 
hearing that the king's fleet was out, commanded Cotta to 
keep his, which was inferior in number, within the harbour 
of Chalcedon. while he advanced by land to engage Mithrida- 
res, Cotta followed his injunctions in not venturing out with 
the fleet, but, at the ſame time, drawing together what 


5 Prur in Lucullo. Cic. pro Murzna. Miunon. c. 39. 


Ev TO. l. vi. . 


D Hlla, and ſuch officers as ſerved under him, had got 
great riches in the firſt Mithridatic war, the command of the army 


was ourted by many. But Lacullus, at that time conſul, havin 
by means of Precia, à common Strumpet, gained Cethegus, who 


bore great {way at Rome, was preferred to all others. The pro- 


vince of Gallia Ci/alpina had fallen to his lot, but that of Cilicia 
being vacant by the death of OZarzus, he was firſt by the intereſt 
of Cethegus promoted to that, and afterwards, as Cappadocia, which 
was in all }-kelinood to be the feat of the war, lay near Cilicia, was 
charged with the management of the Zithridrtic war (37). 


(37, Plutarch. in Lacullo. 
| | trocps 
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troops he could, he reſolved to be before- hand with him in 
fighting Mithridates, not doubting in the leaſt of the victory. 
And very unluckily for him it happened, that Mithridates bent 
his rout to Chalcedon; which Cotta no ſooner heard, but he 
ſent P. Rutilius his legate with a conſiderable body to obſerve 
his motions. Rutilius was met on his march by Marius and 
Eumachus, and not declining the engagement, moſt part of 
his army was cut in pieces, and he himſelf ſlain. The ſame 
misfortune befel ſeveral other officers of diſtinction ſent out 


to oppoſe Mithridates, who, being elated with ſuch ſucceſs, 


ordered his admiral to fail into the very harbour, and fire the 


| Roman fleet; which he did accordingly, without meeting 


with the leaſt oppoſition either from Cotta or Nudus his admi- 
ral, who kept cloſe within the walls of the town, and tamely 
beheld the enemy burning ſome of his ſhips, ſinking others, 


and carrying away the reſt, to the number of ſixty. The 
loſs of the Romans on this occaſion was very conſiderable. 


Plutarch tells us, that Cotta loſt in the land engagements four 
_ thouſand foot m, and that few of the mariners were ſaved. 
Memnon ſays, that both the ſea and land were covered with the 
dead bodies of the Romans, eight thouſand of them being ſlain 


in the ſea- engagement, and four thouſand five hundred taken 
priſoners, and five thouſand three hundred of the land-forces, 


all Italians, being either killed or taken priſoners; whereas 


Mithridates loſt in all but ſeven hundred and thirty men 


3 . = | 

This victory and the bad conſequences that attended it, 
molt cities of F/ia being ready to revolt, made Lucullus haſt- 
en his march. When he came in fight of the king's army, 
he was ſurpriſed to ſee ſo numerous a body; and having with 


him but thirty thouſand foot and two thouſand five hundred 


horſe, he thought it was moſt adviſeable to decline an engage- 
ment; however, there happened frequent ſkirmiſhes between 
the Roman and Pontic cavalry, wherein the former gained no 
{mall advantages; which ſo raiſed their ſpirits, a little before 


quite ſunk, that Lucullus had much ado to keep them with- 


in the trenches, ſo eager were they for a general engagement, 
„ Prur. ubi ſupra. u Mzux ON. ubi ſupra, 

(2) This is the vidkory which Mizbridates brags of in a letter to 
. /aces, thus; I have entirely defeated M. Cotta the Roman gene- 
ral near Chalcedon, and firipped him of his fleet in a ſea fight 
(33). | 5 po 


(38) Salluſt. J. iv. 


Vor. IX. M m (A). 
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(A). Mithridates finding that he could not draw Lucullus 
to a battle, and being loth to ſpend the ſummer, after ſo 
great preparations, without doing any thing, ſilently decamp- 
ed in the dead of the night, and by break of day reached the 
mountain Adraſtia or Dindymus, which commanded the city 
of Cyzicum. This city was the key of Afia, and greatly ad- 
dicted to the Romans. In the overthrow of Chalcedon they 


| loft three thouſand citizens and ten of their beſt ſhips, 


and had on all occaſions ſhewn an unalterable attachment to 
the Roman intereſt. Mithridates, hoping either to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſo important a place, or to draw Lucullus to an en- 
gagement, if he offered to relieve it, began the ſiege, and in- 
veſted the city with his whole army by land, and four hun- 
dred ſhips by ſea. Lucullus having timely notice of the king's 
retreat, followed him cloſe, and falling upon his rear, killed 
ten thouſand of his men, and took thirteen thouſand priſoners. 
After this victory, to encourage the Cyzicenians, he encamped 
on a riſing ground in ſight of the town; but Mithridates, 
giving out that Lucullus was at a great diſtance, and thoſe 
they ſaw were ſupplies ſent him by Tigranes, they began to be 
anxious about the Romans, and continued in great apprehen- 
ſion, till one of Lucullus's men, ſwimming in the night 
through the enemies fleet, got into the city and undeceived 
them. He delivered to the magiſtrates a letter from Lucullus, 
wherein he acquainted them with his late victory, and aſſured 
them, that he would not fail to relieve them o. Lucullus, in 


taking a view of the ground where the enemy was encamped, 


obſerved a mountain, by the gaining of which he might ea- 
fily cut off their communication with the country, and pre- 
vent their having any proviſions but what were brought by 
ſea ; but as there was only one way leading to it, and that 


o PLyT. ubi ſupra. STRABO, p. 575, 576. 


(A) Plutarch tells us (39), that Lucullus finding the king's army 
ſo much ſuperior in number to his own, was at firſt unwilling to 
venture a battle; but Manius marching up to the very gates of his 
camp, and challenging him out, he drew up his force, with a de- 
ſign to engage; but as the two armies ſtood facing one another, and 
expecting the ſignal, the heavens opening all on a ſudden, a large 
flaming body fell from thence between the two armies, which to 
terrified both parties, that they retired to their reſpeQtive camps. 
This prodigy, ſays Plutarch, happened near Otryæ in Phrygia 


(39) Plaut. ubi ſupra. (40) Plut. ubi ſupra. 


very 
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very narrow, and guarded by a ſtrong body of the king's forces, 
he had laid aſide all thoughts of ſo hazardous an attempt, 


when he was adviſed by a meſſenger from L. Manius or Ma- 


gius, whom Sertorius had ſent to conclude a treaty of friend- 
{hip and alliance between him and Mithridates, to remove his 
camp to the above-mentioned hill, and acquainted, that Ma- 
nius had perſuaded the king to withdraw his forces from the 
narrow paſſes, and ſuffer him to encamp where-ever he pleaſ- 


ed: and truly Manius had made the king believe, that the 


Fimbrian legions, which had formerly ſerved under Sertorius, 
were in a day or two to come over to him, and adviſed him 
not to oppoſe the Romans if they offered to paſs the ſtreights, 
which would coſt him much blood, fince he was ſure of the 
victory without ſtrik ing a blow. The king, not ſuſpecting 
any treachery, hearkened to his advice, and even ſent out a 


ſtrong party to meet the Fimbrian legions, which, according 


to agreement, made a ſhew as if they intended to join him ; 
but, as the party drew near, the legions unexpectedly falling 
upon them, cut them in pieces all to a man ?. Thus Lucul- 
lus gained that important poſt, and having cut off the enemy's 
communication with the country, was ſupplied in great plen- 


ty with all manner of proviſions, while they had nothing to 


depend upon but their fleet, which, as the winter was draw- 
ing near, could hardly ſupply with proviſions ſo numerous 


an army. This made Mithridates double his efforts to reduce 


the town, which he battered night and day with engines of 
a new invention, which did great execution (B); but the ci- 
tizens were no leſs active in defending it, repairing with in- 
defatigable labour by night the breaches made by the king's 
engines in the day-time. The king finding that it was in vain 


to batter the walls began to undermine them; but in this too 


his efforts were unſucceſsful, and he was near being taken 
? MEMNON, c. 42. 


(B) Among other engines, Nicodemes a Theſalian contrived one 


called helepolis, about one hundred cubits high. Upon this they 


planted a tower ſtored with all manner of machines for throwing 
ſtones of a vaſt fize, which ſo battered the walls, that the citizens 
were obliged to laboar all night in repairing them. This fatigue 
they could not have long e dured, but a ſudden ſtorm of wind a- 
riſing, the helepolis was b'own down, and the machines planted on 


the tower readered unierviceab'e ; which proved a great relief to 


them (41). 
(41) Plut. & Appian bi furra, 
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in one of his mines by the counter - mines of the city. In the 
mean time winter coming on, the king's army was fo dif- 
treſſed for want of proviſions, that many died for hunger, 
and thoſe that lived were forced to feed on the fleſh of their 
dead companions. The famine was followed by a plague, 
which daily ſwept away great numbers; infomuch, that Mi- 
thridates, having now loft all hopes of reducing the city, be- 
gan to think only of a retreat, which it was no eaſy matter 
to effectuate, moſt of his ſhips being ſhattered by ſtorms, and 


all the paſſes by land blocked up by the Romans (C). The 


firſt opportunity that offered was the departure of Lucullus, 
gone with a ſtrong detachment to beſiege a caſtle at ſome 


. diſtance. The king laying hold of this occaſion, ſent away 


the beſt part of his horſe by night, ordering them not to 


halt till they were out of the reach of the enemy ; but Lu- 
* cullus, receiving timely notice of their march, haſtened back, 
and with ten companies of foot and all his horſe, purſued 
them ſo cloſe, notwithſtanding the exceſſive cold and deep 


(Cy Plutarch Appian, Julius Obſequent, and others tell as, that Mz- 
thridates was greatly terrified by the following prodigy, which was 
related and believed, both by the Gyzicenians and the king's army. 


In the city they uſed yearly to ſacrifice a black heifer to Pro/erpine ; 


but that year the town being blocked up on all fides, they made 


one of dough, and brought it to the altar. They no ſooner began 
the ceremony, but the true heifer which was deſigned for Proſerpine's 


feſtival, and was grazing on the other tide of the gulf, threw her- 


ſelf into the ſea, and ſwimming through the enemies fleet, got ſafe 
to the mouth of the harbour; there ſhe dived under the chain that 
obſtructed the entry, and paſſing through the middle of the city, 
went ftrait to Proſerpine's temple, and preſented herſelf before 
the altar, where ſhe was factificed (42). The ſame authors add, 
that Proſerpine appearing in the night-time to Arifagaras, the chief 
magiſtrate of the city, told him, that ſhe had provided a piper 
againſt the pipers, or, as Plutarch has it, a Libyan piper againſt 
the Pontic trumpeter. This at firſt ſeemed a riddle to the Cyzicen:- 
an,; but in the mean time a violent wind blowing from Lybia, 
which diſperſed the king's fleet, and overturned all his engines, 
they underſtood the myſterious ſaying of the goddeſs. It was alſo 


ſaid, that Minerva appeared to many in the city of Troy, dropping 


with ſweat, ſhewing part of her veil tore, and telling them, that 
ſhe was going to ſuccour the Cyzicenians. The Trojans, as Plutarch 
informs us, uſed to ſhew the pillars, whereon decrees and letters 
concerning this miraculous event were engraved. 


142) Dlut. & Appian, nbi ſupra. Jul. Obſeg. de prodigiis 
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ſnow, in which many of his men periſhed, that he came up 
with them as they were paſſing the river Rhyndacus, took 
fix hundred horſe, with all the beaſts of burthen, fifteen 
thouſand men, and put the reſt to the ſword, moſt of their 
horſes having died on their march, but a very few got ſafe 
into Bithynia. On his return he fell in with Ariſtonicus the 
king's admiral, whom he. took priſoner, as he was upon the 
point of putting to ſea with a large ſum of money to inveigle 
the Roman army, which he alſo ſeized 1, The king's army 
before Cyzicum being now extremely weakened by the plague, 
famine, and daily loſſes, the inhabitants ſo haraſſed them with 
frequent ſallies, that Mithridates determined to break up the 


ſiege, and return with part of his forces by ſea, while the 


others marched by land, under the conduct of Manius and 
Hermeus, whom of Yen had ſent to head the king's troops. 
Accordingly the king, in the dead of the night, embarqued, 


and at the ſame time Manius and Hermeus marched off with 


thirty thouſand men, making the beſt of their way to Lamp- 


ſacus; but were overtaken by Lucullus at the river Æſapus, 
which at that time was not fordable, being greatly ſwelled - 


by the heavy rains. Twenty thouſand were killed on the ſpot, 


eleven thouſand of which were ſaid to have been ſent by Ser- 


torius; nor could one man have eſcaped, had not the Romans 
given over the purſuit to gather the gold and filver, which by 


the advice of their generals, well acquainted with the Roman 


avarice, they had ſcattered about on the road, on purpoſe to 
retard their purſuit”. Lucullus on his return entered Cyzi- 


cum, among the loud acclamations of the citizens, who af- 


terwards inſtituted public ſports in honour of him, which they 


called Luctllea. The city he declared free, and the ſenate 


heaped upon the inhabitants all the privileges, immunities, 
and exemptions which were enjoyed by the natives of Rome 
itſelf. Plutarch and Appian ſ tell us, that Mithridates loſt 
in all before Cyxicum three hundred thouſand men, which is 
alſo confirmed by Orofius t. Strabo ſays, that the king's army 


conſiſted but of one hundred and fifty thouſand men u, of 


which one hundred thouſand, according to Eutropius periſhed 


in the ſiege v. The king himſelf, in a letter to Arſaces, 
writes, that he was forced to raiſe the hege of Cyzicum, not 


on account of any great loſs he had ſuſtained, or for fear of 


4 Prur. ubi ſupra. Mun. c. 42. Por vs. ſtratag. . 
vii. FLox. I. iii. c. 5. P: ut. Arie ubi ſupra Oos. |. v 
8. 4. (PLuT.& Ar IAN. ubi fupra. Os os. | vi. 
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the enemy, but becauſe he could have no proviſions, the 
country being laid waſte all round, partly by his own forces, 
and partly by the enemies“. 

From Cyzicum Lucullus marched with his army along the 
coaſt of the Helleſpont, and arriving at Troas, equipped his 
fleet there, and put to ſea in chace of Manius Alexander, 
and Dionyſius, three of the king's generals, who were roving 
up and down the ſea, with a fleet of fifty ſhips, and ten 
thouſand land- forces on board (D). Hz came up with them 
near the iſland of Lemnos, took thirty two of the king's ſhips, 
and put great part of the land- forces to the ſword. The day 


after the engagement the three generals were diſcovered in 


a cave where they had concealed themſelves, and dragged 
from thence to Lucullus, who, after having ſeverely upbraid- 
ed Manius for aghting againſt his country, cauſed him to be 

put to death. fore the battle, he had given orders to his 
ſoldiers not to kill any that had but one eye, meaning Ma- 
nius, who had loſt an eye, not that he deſigned to fave him, 


but becauſe he was willing to reproach him with his ignomini- 


ous behaviour before he put him to death. Alexander and 


Dionyſus were reſerved for the triumph; but the latter pre- 
vented that diſgrace by a doſe of poiſon 17, From Lemnos 
| Lucullus ſteered his courſe to Bithynia, upon intelligence that 
 Mithridates had appeared with his fleet on thoſe coaſts; but 
the king having timely notice of his deſign, made what haſte 


he could to gain Pontus and arrived at Heraclea on board of 
a pirate, by name Selemus, with whom he was forced to truſt 
himſelf, his fleet being diſperſed by a violent ftorm, and the 
ſhip that carried him caſt away (E). | 

WuiLE 


z SALLUST. I. iv. hiſtor. Pl ur. Arriax. ubi * 


(D) Plutarch and Appian tell us (43), that at 3 Venus appear- 
ing to him in his ſleep, addreſſed him with the following verſe: 


th —_ Hut, were. To 1; | 


that is, Ny do you Keep, out lion, while the fawns are ſo near 


you? The OE authors add, that while he was relating his dream 


to his friends,news was brought him, that thirteen of the king's ſhips 
had appeared off of Troy, ſteering their courſe to Lemos ; where- 
upon he immediately ſer ſai!, took all the ſhips, and killed I/odorus 


the king's adn! 


CE) Dis Writcs, chat Mitbridates WAz twice th! pwrecked a as he Was 5 
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WHILE Lucullus was thus chafing Mithridates out of the 
ſea, his commanders were no leſs faccefeful by land. Tria- 
rius, ſent by him to beſiege Apamea, reduced that place. 
From Apamea he marched to Peſura, ſituated near mount 
Olympus, which he took by ſtorm, and plundered. The 
ſtrong and important city of Pruſa likewiſe ſubmitted to the 
conqueror, after having obliged the king's gariſon to with- 
draw. Nicæa followed the example of the others, the Pon- 
tics having abandoned the city on the firſt news of the ap- 
| proach of the Romans. From Prufias Triarius marched 
with all poflible expedition to join Cotta, who lay encamped 
near Nicomedia, where the king himſelf at that time reſided ; 
but before the two armies were joined, Mithridates found 
means to make his eſcape, firſt to Heraclea, which was be- 
* to him by one Lamachus, and thence to Sinope 

) 

Lucullus, having now reduced all Paphlagonia and Bithy- 
nia, marched through Cappadocia, and joined Cotta and Tria. 


15 Miu. e. 45 & 49. Arrian. p 223. Onos, I. vi. 
c. 3. 


failing to Pontus, and that he loft in both wrecks ſixty ſhips, and ten 
thouſand men Mithridates himſelf, in a letter to Ar/aces, ſays, 
that he loſt the flower of his troops by two ſhipwrecks, the one at 
Para, the other at Heraclea (+4) Oroſius tells us, that while Mi- 
thridates was failing againſt 8 (whither, Eutropius ſays, he 
was chaſed by Lacalluij he loſt by a ſudden ſtorm eighty ſhips armed 
with brazen beaks, and many of his men; and Florus, that his 
whole fleet, with All manner of ſtores for the Pantic war, was diſ- 
perſed, and one hundred ſhips loſt. 
(F) Lamachus was the chief magiſtrate of Heraclea ; but being 
bribed with a large ſum, promiſed to deliver up the city to Mithri- 
dates ; and according!y having invited the citizens to a very magni- 
ficent entertainment without the walls of the town, while the 
were in the height of their revels, privately acquainted Mithri- 
dates, that the gates were open, and none of the citizens in a condi- 
tion to oppoſe him. The king arrived the ſame night, and en- 
tering the city without oppoſition, ſecured it with a gariſon of four 
thouſand men, under the command of Cornacoriges, an officer of 
great experience. Next day he ſummoned the magiſtrates, and in 
a friendly manner encouraged them to ſtand by him, ſince he had 
no other deſign in what he had done but to proce them . 
the Romans (45)- 


44) Salle}. £4 22 1 Men © 44. 
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riusat Nicomedia, with a deſign to invade Pontus; but bear- 


ing that Heraclea was in the king s hands, and ſuppoſing that 
the citizens had ſubmitted to him of their own accord, he 
altered his plan, and detached Cotta againſt Heraclea. Tri- 
arius was ordered with the fleet to the Helleſpont and Propon- 

tis, to intercept the king's fleet, which was daily expected 
from Spain with new ſupplies from Sertorius. Lasallas him- 
ſelf, with the main ſtrength of the army, purſued his march 
into Pontus *. His army was greatly haraſſed, eſpecially in 
the narrow paſſes between Cappadocia and Pontus, by flying 
parties of the enemy; but more for want of proviſions, the 
country being all about laid waſte by the king's troops; in- 
ſomuch, that Lucullus, having loſt almoſt all his beaſts of 
burthen, was obliged to take along with the army thirty thou- 
ſand Galatians, each of them carrying a ſack of corn on his 
back. At laſt he gained the plains of Pontus, a rich country 
and fo ſtored with all manner of proviſions, that an ox was 
ſold in the camp for a drachma, and every thing elſe as cheap 


in proportion. Lucullus having refreſhed his ſoldiers, and 


finding no army of the king's in the field, divided his forces, 


and at the ſame time inveſted Amiſus, a very ſtrong town; 
Eupatoria, which Mithridates had built and made the place 


of his reſidence, and Themi/cyra, ſituated on the banks of the 
river Thermodon ; Eupatoria was ſoon. taken; but The- 


 mſcyra made a vigorous reſiſtance. The townſmen gauled 


the Romans with their engines to ſuch a degree, that nat dar- 


Ing to approach the walls openly, they contented themſelves 


with undermining them ; but in this too they met with no 
ſmall difficulty from the enemy, who often engaged them 
under ground, and let into their mines bears and other wild 
beaſts, with ſwarms of bees, which obliged them to abandon 
their works; however, the town was at laſt obliged to ſur- 
render for want of proviſions, and the hard duty, which the 
Romans had undergone with great chearfulneſs, was rewarded 
with a rich booty. As for the city of Amiſus, Lucullus him- 


ſelf fat down before it; but as the town was very ſtrong in 


itſelf, and deſended by a numerous gariſon, the flower of the 
king's troops, he thought it adviſeable to ſpare his men, and 
reduce it by famine ; and on this occaſion it was that the 
Romans firſt complained of their general, as if he ſpun out the 
war, on purpoſe to be continued in the command of the 
army; which charge, as we ſhall afterwards ſee, was not 


quite proves. While he lay before Amiſus, Mithridut-; 
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advancing to Cabira, a city not far diſtant from Amiſus, 


was there joined by forty thouſand foot and four thouſand 
horſe. Lucullus hearing of the king's approach, left Mu- 
ræna, the fon of that Muræna whom Sylla had appointed 
tor of Aſia, with two legions to continue the ſiege, and 
marched himſelf with the reſt of the army thro' the moun- 
tains to meet the king (G). Mithridates had placed one 
Phœnix of the blood royal with a conſiderable body in the 
narrow paſſes, injoining him to give notice by fires of the 
approach of Lucullus, and defend the ſtraits till he came up 
with his whole army to relieve him; but Phenix was ſo far 
from oppoſing Lucullus, that he joined him; however, the 
ting, being by other parties informed of the enemy's motions, 
pafſed the river Lycus, and meeting Lucullus in the champain 
country, proffered him battle, which he declined at firft, but 
was ſoon after drawn to a general engagement of the horſe, 
wherein the Romans were driven back to the mountains with 
conſiderable loſs, Pompeius, or, as ſome call him, Pompe- 


nius, general of their horſe, being taken, and many officers of 


great diſtinction killed on the ſpot (H). Mithridates, fluſhed 
with this ſuceeſs, drew up his army in battalia for ſeveral 
days ſucceſſively; but finding that Lucullus kept on the moun- 
tains, he began to make the neceſlary diſpoſitions for march- 
ing up to him; which Lucullus fearing decamped in the 
night-time, and being conducted by one Apollodorus a Greek, 
whom he found with others of the ſame nation concealed in 
a cave, got through the mountains, and by break of day 


(G) Tull, in his oration for this Murene, tells us, that he was 
legate to Lucullus during the Mithridatic war, that he led armies, 


fought battles, defeated the enemy's forces, befieged and took 


many towns ; that he ſo behaved himſelf in Afa, at that time 
a rich country, and greatly corrupted with luxury, as not to be- 


tray the leaſt inclination to avarice or luxury; and that he per- 


formed many noble exploits without the general's affiſtance, but 
the general none without his (46). 


(H) Pompeias being brought to Mithridates dangerouſly wounded, 


the king aſked him, whether he would become his friend, if be 
granted him his life? Pompeius anfwered, that he ſhould be his 
friend, if he concluded a peace with the people of Reue; but if he 
perſiſted to make war upon them, he ſhould continue to be his 


enemy. This anſwer provoked the barbarians to ſuch a degree, 


that they would have cut him in pieces, had not the king protected 


him, ſaying, that he would not ſuffer cruelty to be practiſed upon 


valour, merely becauſe unfortunate (47). 


(46) Cic. pro Muræn. (47) Plut. & Afpian, ubi ſupra. 
Vor. IX. „C | 
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pitched his camp on a riſing ground near the city of Cabira, 
where he well knew the enemy could not force him to an en- 
gagement d. Mithridates followed him, and encamped at a 
ſmall diſtance; but thought it adviſeable not to attack him 
in his camp. While both armies were in this poſture, a par- 
ty from the king's camp paſſing cloſe to that of the Romans 
in purſuit of a deer, ſome Roman ſoldiers running out, ſtop- 
ped their chace. This bred a quarrel, and many flocking 
from both camps to relieve their companions, the Romans 


were forced to give way; which Lucullus obſerving, went out 


alone to meet them, and having ſtopped the foremoſt in the 
flight, marched back with them againſt the enemy, whom 
he put to flight, and purſued to the very camp, fighting him- 
ſelf the whole time in the firſt rank. On his return to the 
camp, he ſtripped thoſe who had fled of their arms, and com- 
manded them, according to his cuſtom, to dig a trench 
twelve foot wide, the reſt of the army ſtanding by and look- 
ing one, ; | 


Bur now proviſions grew very ſcarce in the Roman camp, | 


which obliged Lucullus to divide his army, and detach great 
parties into Cappadocia, the only place from whence he could 
have ſupplies. Taxiles and Diophantus, two of the king's ge- 
nerals, were encamped on the frontiers of that country, in 


order to cut off its communication with the Romans. I heſe 


ſuffered Adrianus with a conſiderable body of foot to enter 


Cappadocia, in hopes of intercepting him and the convoys on 


his return; which they might eaſily have done, had they 


fallen upon him in the plain country ; but as they attacked 


him in the ſtraits of the mountains, where there was no room 
for their horſe to engage, they were utterly routed, firſt on 
the mountains, and then in the plains, where there enſued a 
bloody engagement, the Romans being reinforced with a freſh 


body from the camp, and the king's men fighting with great 


courage and reſolution, till their commanders diſheartened 
them by their flight. The king, upon the news of this de- 


feat, reſolved to break up his camp and retire, not queſtion- 
ing but Lucullus, upon the return of his troops, would attack 


him. This reſolution he no ſooner imparted to his nobles, 
but they began privately to ſend away their moſt valuable 
you ; which the ſoldiers finding out, and taking it unkind- 


| ly that no notice had been given them, plundered their bag- 


gage, and put thoſe that eſcorted them to the ſword. On 


this occaſion Dorylaus, one of the king's generals, was killed 
for a purple garment which he wore, and Hermeus, a famous 
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of the gates in the utmoſt confuſion, which the king per- for ſaken 


ceiving, haſtened to ſtop their flight; but no one ſhewing by 


him the leaſt reſpect, he was carried away with the crowd 
and falling down, was very near being trod to death d in the 
throng, Being thus forſaken by his army, he retired with a 
ſmall retinue, firſt to Cabira, and thence into Armenia to 


Tigranes his ſon-in-law (I), and not into Jberia, as is falſely 


related by Zoſephus ©. Lucullus having at the ſame time re- 
ceived news of the victory of his parties, and of the diſorderly 
flight of the enemy, ſent the beſt part of his horſe to purſue 


them, and himſelf marched againſt thoſe, who not having 
time to make their eſcape, had remained in the camp, and had 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence. Theſe he ſurrounded 
with his legions, but moſt of them made their eſcape, the Re- 
mans being buſied, contrary to the general's orders, in plun- 


dering the camp, where they found a rich booty. Having 


taken the camp, Lucullus made what hafte he could in pur- 


ſuit of the king, who being overtaken by a company of G- 


latians, cauſed a mule loaded with part of his treaſures to be 


driven in amongſt them, and made his eſcape while they were 


intent upon the booty, and quarrelling among themſelves f 
(T) about the diviſion of the ſpoils. Mithridates, remem- 


ering in his flight, that he had left his ſiſters, wives and con- 


cubines, at Pharnacia, diſpatched Bacchus, or Bacchides, an 
eunuch, with orders to put them all to death, left they 


à PLuT. ubi ſupra. ec Joszen. I. xiii. c. 24. f Mrux. 
c. 46. PLruTt. & Ar IAR. ubi ſupra. 


(I) den, that he fled firt to the mountains, and_ 


thence through by-ways into Armenia. Plutarch writes, that he 


was carried out of the camp by the throng, and that one Ptolemy 


an eunuch, ſeeing him toſſed to and tro in the crowd, with manifeſt 
danger of his life, proffered him his horſe, and thereby enabled 
him to make his eſcape before Lucullus came up (48). 


(K) Of the king's eſcape Tully writes thus: Mithridates, in his 
flight out of Pontus, left behind a great deal of gold and filver, part 
whereof he had received of his anceſtors, and part raked together 
during his firſt war in Afa, and carried into his own kingdom. 


While our men were buſied in the plunder, the king ſlipt out af 
—— „„ 


(48) Appian. ubi ſupra. Memn. c. 46 
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ſhould fall into the enemies hands; which was done accord- 
ingly (L). : 

B finding it was in vain to purſue Mithridates any 
farther, returned to his camp, and thence marched againft 
the city of Cabira, which ſurrendered upon conditions. The 
example of Cabira was followed by moſt of the ſtrong holds 
of Pontus, the king's governors flocking from all parts to 


tender their ſervice to the conqueror. Among theſe was the 


was no ſooner heard he had abandoned the king's party, but 


grandfather of Strabo the geographer, whom the king had 
diſobliged, by putting to death Tibias, his couſin- german, 
and his fon Theophilus. He was a man of ſuch eredit, that it 


fifteen other commanders delivered up to Lucullus the places 
which they had been intruſted with . And thus was Pontus, 
hitherto inacceſſible to any enemy, laid open to the Roman 
legions > (M). At the ſame time Triarius, who was ſent, 


as we have mentioned above, to intercept the king's fleet, 


obtained a complete victory near the iſland of Tenedos, where 


he either took or ſunk fixty ſhips, whereby the great fleet 


which the king had brought with him into Aa was intirely 
deſtroyed. | 


0 STRABO, I. xii, p. 557- b Cie, pro lege Manilia & pro 


) When Bacchus acquainted them with his commiſſion, Me- 


ima, one of the king's wives, by birth a Milefian, attempted to 
diſpatch herſelf with the bands of her diadem ; but they ſoon 
breaking, ſhe threw down the diadem, and treading on it, faid, 
O! thou curſed diadem, art thou not ſerviceable even for this uſe ? 
and then preſented her bare neck to Bacchides. Berenice, another 


of his wives, and her mother, ended their days by a doſe of poi- 


| fon, as did the king's two fiſters, Roxana and Statira. Roxana, 


before ſhe took the potion, inveighed againſt her brother with ma- 
ny curſes and reproaches ; but Satire, with many kind expreſſions, 


thanked her brother for the regard he had ſhewn for them, in tak- 


ing care, while himſelf was in great danger, that they ſhould die 
free, and by their death prevent the diſhonourable treatment which 
they had reaſon to expect from a proud and inſulting enemy (49). 


(M) Mzthridates, in a letter to 4r/aces, puts this varniſh upon his 


flight: © I recruited my army, ſays he, at Cabira, and after ma- 


ny ſharp engagements between the Romans and me, we were 
both diſtreſſed for want of proviſions. The Romans were ſup- 
<* plied by Ariobarxanes king of Cappadocia ; but I was obliged to 
«© retire into Armenia, the whole country where I was encamped 
being laid waſte by the enemies and my own forces (500 


(49) Plut. ubi ſupra. (50) Salluft. 1. iv. bifter. 
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Cotta was all this time employed in the ſiege of Heraclea, 
and had made but {mall progreſs. He made ſeveral affaults ; 
but was always repulſed with great loſs. His engines did no 
execution on the walls, which fo incenſed him, that he cauſed 
moſt of them to be burnt, and the engineer who contrived 
them to be put to death. Aiter this, leaving part of his ar- 


my before the town, to prevent their receiving any ſupplies, 
he encamped in the Lyc@an fields, a plentiful country, with 


a deſign to refreſh his army, and return before the town, 
which was now reduced to great ftraits for want of proviſi- 
ons, and on account of the inteſtine quarrels between the 


 townſmen and the gariſon. Having refreſhed his ſoldiers, he 


returned to the fiege; but found the town plentifully ſup- 
plied by ſea with all manner of neceſſaries, and in a better 
condition to hold out a long ſiege, than it was when he firſt 
inveſted it. Hereupon, deſpairing ever to reduce it alone, 
he ſent orders to Triarius to affift him with his fleet, and 
block up the city by ſea, as he had done by land. Triarius 
was very willing to undertake this taſk, being now quite diſ- 
engaged; and having on his firſt arrival defeated the Hera- 
clean fleet, brought the town in a few months to ſuch ſtraits, 
that-the third part of the gariſon died for hunger ; whereupon 


| Conacortx, governor of the place, reſolved to purchaſe his 
nce of the townſmen, and marching 


own ſafety at the e 
out in the night-time, as he had agreed with Triarius, deli- 


Tr 


vered one of the gates to the Romans, who, entering the city Heraclea 
ſword in hand, exerciſed all manner of cruelty on the aban- taken, and 
doned and helpleſs inhabitants. Cotta, who lay encamped at Plundered.. 


ſome diſtance from the city, hearing it was taken and plun- 
dered by Triarius (for Conacorix had not imparted his deſign 


to him, knowing he was a man not to be relied on) flew in- 
to a paſſion at ſeeing himſelf bereaved both of the rich booty, 


and the glory of reducing a place which had kept him employ- 
ed two whole years, and marching in all haſte to the city, 
fell upon the Romans, who were buſy in plundering, which 
would have occaſioned a great deal of bloodſh:d, had not 
Triarius interpoſed, and put an end to the ſcumle, by pro- 
miſing Cotta and his men an equal ſhare of the booty. Cona- 
cortx, after marching out of Heraclea, to conceai his treache- 


Iy, ſeized on two forts belonging to the Romans, Teium and 
 Amaſtus ; 


which Triarius being ſent to recover, Cotta, in 


his ablonce, plundered the city anew, rifled and {tripped the 
temples, which the other had ſpared, put all the citizens he 
could meet to the ſword, and having ſecured on board of his 
ſhips all the ſtatues, e gold and ſilver veſſels of the 
dern all the rich furniture of the private houſes, and 


whatever 
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whatever elſe was worth carrying away, for his laſt fare wel 
commanded his ſoldiers to ſet fire to the city. in ſeveral places, 
which in a ſhort time reduced it to a heap of aſhes. Thus was 
Heraclea, one of the richeſt and moſt famous cities of Pontus, 


taken, after having held out a ſiege of two years. Conaco- 


rix delivered the two places he had ſeized to Triarius, who 
ſuffered him to retire without moleſtation. And Cotta, hav- 
ing no further uſe for his troops, diſmiſſed the auxiliaries, re- 


ſigned the legions to Lucullus, and himſelf put to ſea with 


his fleet on his return to Rome; but he had ſcarce got out of 
the harbour, when part of his ſhips, being over-freighted with 


the ſpoils of the city, ſunk ; and the others were by a violent 
north wind daſhed againſt the ſhore, which occaſioned the 


loſs of great part of the booty *. On his return to Rome he 


was highly applauded by the ſenate, and honoured with the 


Amiſus 
taken, © 


title of Ponticus. . 
Lucullus having now reduced Pontus, marched againſt the 


Chaldeans, Tibareniant, and the inhabitants of Armenia Mi- 
nor, who, of their own accord, ſubmitted, and put him in 


poſſeſſion of all their ſtrong holds. From Armenia he led his 


forces to the ſea-fide, and returned before Amiſus, which 


{till held out, Callimachus, governor of the place, having 
haraſſed the Romans, with engines of his own contriving, to 


ſuch a degree, that they had given over aſſaulting the town, 
and contented themſelves with blocking it up by land, tho the 


gariſon was at the ſame time ſupplied with all manner of pro- 


viſions by ſea. Lucullus, on his arrival, ſummoned the gari- 


ſon to ſurrender, and offered them very honourable terms; 


which they refuſing to comply with, after encouraging his 
ſoldiers, he made a general aſſault at the time when Calli- 


machus uſed to draw off great part of his troops to give them 


ſome reſpite. The Romans applying their ſcaling ladders, 


ot over the wall before Callimachus could come to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of thoſe he had left to guard it; however, by ſetting 


the city on fire, he found means in that confuſion to make 
his eſcape. Lacullus, out of pity to the periſhing city, com- 


manded part of his men to ſtand to their arms, and the others 


to uſe their utmoſt endeavours in quenching the fire; but the 


ſoldiers neglecting the houſes, faved only the furniture, and 


ſuch things as they could carry off, whereby the city was in 
great part deſtroyed, to the grief of Lucullus, who deſigned 
to fave it, and ſhew the ſame favour to the Amiſians, that Syl- 
la had done to the Athenians. The fire was at laſt quenched 
by à violent and unexpected ſhower ; and Lucullus having, 


„ Mi un. c. $1,593, 54. k Idem, ibid. 
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with much ado, reſtrained his ſoldiers from committing any 
farther hoſtilities on the citizens, repaired the city in great 
meaſure before he left it, and ſuffered the inhabitants peace - 
ably to enjoy their houſes and lands '. Some years after Lu- 
cullus having beſieged Niſibis, or, as the Greeks call it, A1 
tiochia Mygdanica, defended likewiſe by Callimachus, under 
Guras, brother to Tigranes king of Armenia, would hearken 
to no conditions, till Callimachus was delivered up to him; 
and having him in his power, revenged the deſtruction of Ami- 
ſus with his death, notwithſtanding heoffered to diſcover great 
ſums of money concealed under JO, if he would grant 
him his life ®. 

AND now Lucullus having reduced all Pave, ond made it 
a province of the Roman empire, and ſettled all A/a with ex- 
cellent laws, ſent Appius Claudius, his wife's brother, embaſ- 
ſador into Armenia, to demand of Tigranes the delivery of 
Mithridates, as belonging to his triumph; and in caſe of re- 
fuſal, to proclaim war againſt him. From the time Mithri- 
dates had ſheltered himſelf in Armenia, Tigranes, his ſon-in- 
law, had promiſed to protect his perſon, and had not been 
wanting in any duties of hoſpitality ; but could by no means 
ever be prevailed upon to ſee him, or treat with one who had 
loft fo great a kingdom [N). To this embaſſy Tigranes re- 
plied, that he was far from approving the conduct of Mithri- 
dates; but however, as he was ſo nearly related to him, the 
demand of the Romans ſeemed pretty extraordinary, neither 
could he with any reputation comply with it, fince all the 
world would look upon him as a very mean-ſpirited prince, if 
he ſhould, for fear of an enemy, deliver up to puniſhment his 


father-in-law. Having with this anfwer diſmiſſed the Roman 


embaſſador, he ſent for Mithridates, and condeſcended to ſee 
him for the firſt time, after he had reſided a year and eight 
months in his dominions. In a private conference held by 
the two kings, it was agreed, that Tigranes ſhould march a- 


1 Pr ur. ubi fopra, & Neun, c. 47. 0 Pom. abi ſapra, & 


Dio. I. xxxv. 


e e faqs, thet he received him with Pen from 84 
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contempt, and confined him to a barren and unwholeſome coun- 


try (51), But Memnor aſſures us, that he aſſigned him one of his 
caſtles for his reſidence, a princely table, and a retinue ſuitable to 
his former en. tho he could never be induced to admit him 
to his preſency (52). 
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gainſt the Romans, and Mitoridates with ten thouſand horſe 
return into Pontus, and, levying there what forces he could, 
| rejoin Tigranes, before Lucullus, who was then employed at 
fl the ſiege of Sinope, could enter Armenia; but in the mean 
time Sinope (O) having ſurrendered, Lucullus, with all poſ- 
| 4 2 ſible expedition, marched againſt Tigranes, and having drauvn 
2 ucul- him to a general engagement, entirely defeated his army be- 
5 fore he was joined by Mithridates, who heard the firſt news 
of his overthrow as he was marching with a conſiderable body 
to his aſſiſtance. Soon after he met Tigranes himſelf, flying 


| 
(O) Sinope was held by a body of Ciliciens of the king's party, 
commanded by one Cleochates, as Orofius calls him, or Bacchrs, as | 
. Strabo names him. Cleochares finding the city reduced to great g 
ſtraits, maſſacred molt of the citizens, plundered the city, and ſet : 
it on fire, retiring in the night-time with the ſpoils to the inner \ 
part of Pontus, inhabited by the Sanegians and Lazians. Lucullus a 
obſerving the town all in a flame, and not doabting but the Clli- } 
= cians had abandoned it, commanded the ſoldiers to ſcale the walls; 
=: and having entered the town without oppoſition, put to the ſword P 
eight thouſand of the king's party, who had not had time to em- s 
barque with the others. The fire was with much ado quenched by 8 
ar 
ſu 
th 


the Romans, and the citizens not only ſpared, but, as they were 
weil affected to the republic, reſtored to the quiet poſſeſſion of their 
lands and houſes, and declared a free people (53). Plutarch and 
Appian inform us, that Lacullus was moved by a viſion to ſhew ſo 
| great favour to the city of Sinope ; for as he was ſleeping, ſay they, th 
0 in his tent, one appearing to him, ſpoke theſe words; Go forward, H, 
l Lucullus, for Autolychus is coming to meet you. When he awaked, all 
$ | he obſerved the city in a flame ; and the' he did not underftand 

B the meaning of the words he had heard, yet he advanced to the 


"a — — ——_— — . * 


[ walls ; and having taken the city, found on the ſhore, whither he 
5 purſued the Cilicians, a ſtatue of exquiſite workmanſhip, carefully 
þ wrapped up, and bound with cords, which the enemy had not — 


been able to ſhip off, as they intended to do, had not Lucullus, a- Ras 
waked by this viſion, purſued them ſo cloſe. When the ſtatue was - 
unfolded, Lucullus was not a little ſurpriſed to find it reſembling in diſt 
every feature the perſon that had appeared to him in his dream; 75 
and, upon examination, learnt, that it was the ſtatue of Autolychus, | 
founder of Sinne. When Lucullus heard this, he recollected, ſay 
our authors, what Sylla had left in his commentaries, vi. that the; 
nothing is more certain, or more to be relied upon, than dreams b 


Y RO ves (54)- This ſtatue, which was the work of Stbenides, Lucullus car: _ 
1 ried along with him, and a curious ſphere made by Billarus. All " 1 
F other ornaments and things of value he reſtored to their lawful ha 
4 owners. ; 5 ho'd 
(ra) Menn. c. 86. Plut. Appian. ubi ſupra. Oroſ. J. vi. 
(5% Piat & Atfian. ubi ſupra, * 
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with a ſmall retinue to ſhelter himſelf in ſome remote corner 
of his kingdom. Mithridates encouraged him to raiſe new 
forces, not queſtioning but another campaign would repair 
all the former loſſes, provided he would commit to his charge 
the whole management of the war; which Tigranes agree- 
ing to, as thinking him more fit to deal with the Romans 
than himſelf, orders were iſſued out for raiſing, a new army, 
and all the Armenians able to bear arms ſummoned to meet 
at the place of the general rendezvous. Out of theſe Mithri- 
dates choſe ſeventy thouſand foot and thirty five thouſand 
horſe, and having trained them up during the winter, after 
the Roman diſcipline, in the beginning of the ſpring he 
left part of them with Tigranes, and marched himſelf 
with the reſt into Pontus, where he recovered many impor- 
tant places, and overcame in a pitched battle MH. Fabius, 
whom Lucullus had appointed governor of that province 
(P). Being fluſhed with this ſucceſs, as ſoon as the wounds 
he received in the engagement ſuffered him to move, he 
purſued Fabius, and beſieged him in the city of Cabira, 
whither he had retired ; but in the mean time Triarius, 
who was marching out of Afia to join Lucullus, hearing 
what diftreſs the Romans were in, haſtened to their relief, 
and appearing unexpectedly on the neighbouring hills, ſtruck 
ſuch terror into the enemy that they raiſed the ſiege, and made 
the beſt of their way into Cappadocia. Triarius purſued 
them, and got ſo near them as to be parted only by a river. 
Here he halted, with a deſign to paſs the river after he had 
allowed his men fome reſt; for they were tied out with long 


'n Dio, & Ar rIAx. ubi ſupra. 


(P) This victory he gained by the treachery of the Thractans 
that ſerved under Fabius, and of the flaves that followed the 
Roman camp; for Fabius marching careleſly and in diſorder, upon 
the report of ſome Thracian ſcouts, that the king was at a great 
diſtance, fell in with him unawares, and at the ſame time the 
Thracians revolting, he was obliged to r<tire with the loſs of five 
hundred men. In his retreat the flaves, who were very numerous 
in the Roman camp, being inticed by Mithridates with hopes of 
their liberty and great rewards, fell une x pectedſy on the Romans, | 
who would have been all cut in pieces, bad not the king himielf 
fallen from his horſe, having received two dangerous wounds, one 
on the knee with a ftone, the other under his eye with a dart; for 
while the enemy were buſy in carrying him off, the Roman, laying 
to:d of that opportunity, retired unmoleſted (55). | 


" (55) Dio, & Appian. ubi ſupra, 5 | 
ith VoL. IX. | OO : | marches. 5 
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marches. But Mithridates was before-hand with him, and 
croſſing the river on a bridge, where he had placed a ſtrong 
guard, attacked the Romans with great reſolution, before 
' Mithrida- they had time to refreſh themſelves. The battle was bloody 
tesdefeated and the event doubtful, till the bridge breaking down with 
by Tria- the weight of the multitude that paſſed, the kings troops who 
ius. had engaged, relying chiefly on their numbers, began to loſe 

courage, ſeeing they could receive no further aſſiſtance; and 


the Romans charging them with freſh vigour, they betook 


themſelves to a precipitate flight. After this engagement, 
as winter came on, both armies were glad to retire to their 
winter-quarters 9. | 
DuRiNG the winter Mithridates raiſed new forces, and 
having received confiderable ſupplies from: Tigranes, took the 
field early in the ſpring, in hopes of driving the Ræmans quite 
out of Pontus, before Lucullus, who had work enough on 
his hands in Armenia, could come to their aſſiſtance. With 
this view he marched ſtraight againſt Triarius and Sornatius, 
to whom Lucullus had committed the care and defence of 
that province; and finding them encamped near the city of 
Gaziur/a, proffered them battle; ; which they declining he 
ſent a itrong detachment to beſiege a caſtle where the Roman; 
had left all their baggage, hoping they would rather venture 
an engagement to relieve the place, than loſe all they had got 
with ſo much toil and labour during the war ; neither was 
he diſappointed in his hopes; for tho? Triarius was for keep- 
ing cloſe in his camp till the arrival of Lucullus, whom he 
daily expected, having acquainted him with his danger, the 
ſoldiers hearing that the caſtle was beſieged, declared in a 
tumultuous manner, that if he did not lead them, they 
would march to the relief of the place without his leave. 
Triarius being thus forced, not by the enemy, but his own 
men, to fight, drew out his forces againſt the king, whole 
army was three times his number ; 3 but while they were upon 
the point of engaging, both armies were by a violent ſtorm 
forced to retire to their reſpective camps; but Triarius re- 
cciving that very day intelligence of the approach of Lucullus, 
and fearing he would ſnatch the victory out of his hands, re- 
ſolved to make a bold puſh, and next morning by break of 
day attack the king in his camp. If he conquered, the 
glory, he thought, would be intirely his own; if he were 
overcome, the enemy could reap no great advantage from 
lits victory, Lucullus being at hand with a powerful army. 


* Dio, & APPIAN. ubi ſupra. 
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The king, in that ſurpriſe, putting himſelf at the head of a The Ro- 
few troops of his guards, ſuſtained the brunt of the Romans, mans de- 
till the reſt of his army drawing up, came to his relief, and /*ated by 
attacked the enemy with ſuch fury, that the Roman foot Mithrida- | 
was forced to give way, and was driven into a moraſs, where des. 


they were ſurrounded, and great numbers of them cut in piec- 
es. Their horſe were likewiſe put to flight, and purſued 
with great ſlaughter, till a Roman centurion in the kings, ſer- 
vice, pitying his country-men, attempted to kill him. The 
king's life was ſaved by his breaſt-plate; but as he received 


'a deep wound in the thigh, he was obliged to give over the 


purſuit, himſelf, and thoſe that were about him cauſed the 
retreat to be ſounded, which, as it was unexpected, occaſion- 
ed a great confuſion in the whole army. The centurion 
was immediately, cut in pieces; but the Roman horſe in the 
mean time, getting the ſtart of the enemy, found means.to 
make their eſcape. Above ſeven thouſand of the Romans 
were killed in that battle, and among them one hundred and 
fifty centurions, and twenty four tribunes, the greateſt num- 
ber of officers that had been loſt in any engagement to that 
day. Mithridates, being cured of his wound, that he might 
not for the future be expoſed to ſuch dangers, cauſed all the 
Romans that ſerved in his army to be formed into one body, 
as if they were to be ſent out on a party, and then ordered 
them to retire to their tents, where they were all to a man 
cut in pieces? (Q). „„ 5 

5 Tur 


? Arpian. Pur. Dio, ubi ſupra. 


(O 4ppiar ſays, that this battle happened near mount Scotizs, 
a place, ſays he, ever memorable ſor the victory of Mzthridates, 
and defeat of the Romans (56). I Hirtius likewiſe, in his commenta- | 
ries on the war of Alexandria, mentions this overthrow of the 
Romans, and tells us, that it happened at a place about three 
miles diſtant from the town of Zela in Pontus. Tully, in his ora- 
tion for the Manilian law, which he pronounced about half a year 
after that misfortune befel the Roman army, ſpeaks of it thus : 
The army was courageous and victorious; but Mithridates fell 


„upon them. Suffer me in this place, like thoſe who write of 


the Roman affairs, to paſs over in ſilence the misfortunes, which 
were ſo great, that Lucullus received not the tidings of them 


by any meſſenger from the fight, but by common fame and 


report. And in another place of the ſame oration, Having 
received that overthrow in Pontus, ſays he, which I put you 
in mind of againſt my will, our friends and allies being terrified, 


(56) Aßpian. p. 254: 
O0 O 2 „ 1 ö 


TheRo- Tu king, ee cans with PPS yet ond not 
mans un- engage Lucullus; but with long marches haſtened into Arme- 
tiny againſt nia Minor, and encamped upon a hill near the town of Taly- 
us. ra, expecting Tigranes, who was advancing with a frong 
army to join him. Lucullus, in purſuit of Mithridates, 


marched over the field of battle, leaving thoſe unburied 


who had fallen in the engagement, which was the firſt 
thing that alienated the minds of the ſoldiery from him 4 ; 
who began to be very mutinous, being ſtirred up by Appius 
Claudius, whom Lucullus had turned out of his command for 
his vile behaviour, notwithſtanding he was nearly related to 
him, Lucullus having married his ſi ſer. The diſcontent that 
prevailed in the ar my came to ſuch a height, that Lucullus 
was obliged to lie ſtill in his camp all that ſummer, the 
ſoldiers declaring in a mutinqus manner, that they would 
not follow him any longer, nor ſerye under a general who 
_ refuſed to ſhare the booty with them, taxing le Lucullus 
with coverouſneſs ; which charge was not altogether ground- 
leſs, for he amaſſed immenſe riches during that war, and was 
ſuſpected at Rome of ſpinning it out, that be might be con- 
tinued in the government of Aſia. Theſe complaints, and 
the general diſcontent that reigned in the army, obliged the 
8 to recal Lucullut, and appoint Manius Acilius Glabrio, 
conſul of that year, in his room. Glabrio arriving in Bithynia, 
gave notice by public criers to all the cities, that the ſenate 
had diſcharged Lucullus and his army, and confiſcated his 
goods for protracting the war, and refuſing to comply with 
their injunRtions. Hereupon Lucullus was abandoned by the 
greater part of his army and forced to retire into Galatia, 
not being in a condition to make head againſt the joint for- 
ces of the two kings, who, laying hold of that opportunity, 
recovered the beſt part-of bir Bithynia, Cappadocia, and 
Armenia Minor; for tho' Glabrio had haſtened into 
Pontus, as if he intended to engage the enemy, and rob 
Lucullus of the victory, yet, upon the firſt news of the ap- 


4 prur. in Lucullo. 


« the power and courage of our enemies n and the pro- 


* vince having na ſtrength to rely upon, Aa had been loſt, O 
Romans, had nat fortune, in that critical jundure of time, brought 
« Pompey, as it were from heaven, to the relief of thoſe countries. 
« His preſence ſtopped Mithridates, tho' ſwelled with ſucceſs, and 


6 . Zigranes from invading Aa, which he nn with 2 
powerful — (57). 


(37) Cc. in rat. pro lege Nanil. 
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proach of the two kings, be thougt fit to retire, and leave 
the country open on all ſides to the enemy. When 
this was heard at Rome, a law was enacted there by 
C. Manilius, a tribune of the people, whereby the ma- 
nagement © of their war againſt Mithridates and Ti grams 
was committed to Pompey, and likewiſe the provinces wx * 
Cilicia, then under Quintus Marcius, and of Bithynia, under tt 

Glabrio, By the ſame law he was continued in that un-“ freed 


| limited power by fea, with which he was inveſted when Lucullus. 


he was firſt ſent out againſt the pirates of Cilicia (R). 
In virtue df this law, Pompey, who had juſt then ended the 


war With the Cilician pirates, took upon him the command 


of the army, and directed all the allies + of the Roman people 
to join him with all poſſible expedition; but before he took 
the field, he renewed the alliance which Sy/la and Lucullus 
had concluded with Phrahates king of Parthia, and then ſent 
friendly propoſals to Mithridates, who at firſt ſeemed in- 


clined to give ear to them, and accordingly diſpatched an 


embaſſador to the Reman army to treat of a Peace. Pompey 


required of him to lay down his arms, if he was in earneſt, 


and deliver up to bim all thoſe who had revolted from the 
Romans during the war. This demand was no ſooner bruit- 
ed abroad in the king's camp, but the deſerters, who were 
very numerous in the king's army, betaking themſelves to 
their arms, threatened to put Mithridates Nei to death, 


4 Dao, 1. xxxvi. Liy. lib. c. Varr. Parencor. Lis 33 
P.uT. in Pomp. 


(R) Li obſerves, that this law paſſed againſt he will of the 
nobility, who thought it a manifeſt injury to Lucullus, that one 
ſhould be appointed to ſucceed him, not ſo much in the war, as in the 
triumph, and to take poſſeſſion of the ſpoils, rather than to carry 


on a war; beſides, the ſenate was unwilling to recal Marcius and 


Glabrio from their governments, before the time, for which they had 
been given, was expired. But what gave them the greateſt un- 
eaſineſs, was the extenſive and uncontrouled power which by this 
law was veſted in Pompey, the command of all the armies out of 
Italy being conferred upon him. When news was brought to 
Pompey that this law had paſſed, he is ſaid to have complained, as 
if the people of Rome had laid too great a burden on him; whereas 


every one knew that the law had been propoſed by anilius at 


his inſtigation, and that his main aim was to have all the pew in 
his own bands (58). 


(58) ; Plat. in Pong Pie, L. xxxvi. 
and 
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and would have occaſioned a great diſturbance, had not the 


king appeaſed the growing tumult, by aſſuring them, that 


he had ſent embaſſadors, not to treat of a peace, but only to 
take, under pretence of ſuing for a peace, a view of the 


Mithrida- 
tes rejects 
Pompey's 
Leal. 


enemy's ſtrength. He moreover obliged himſelf, by a ſo- 
lemn oath in the preſence of the whole army, never to enter 
into any treaty of friendſhip with the Romans, nor to deli- 


ver up to them ſuch as had ever ſerved under him c. Pompey, 


finding his propoſals rejected, advanced againſt the king with 
an army of thirty thouſand foot and twenty thouſand 
horſe, as Plutarch * writes, or thirty thouſand, as we read in 
Appian u, all choſen troops; for he diſcharged moſt of thoſe 
who had ferved under Glabrio and Lucullus. As he enter- 
ed Galatia, he was met by Lucullus. who endeavoured to 
perſuade him to march back, the war being near finiſhed, 
and even deputies ſent by the republic to ſettle the province 
of Pontus; but not being able to prevail with him, after 
mutual complaints againſt each other, they parted ; and Pom- 
pey, removing his camp, commanded the troops that were 
with Luculizs to join him, except one thouſand fix hundred, 
whom he lefr to attend Lncullus in his triumph. From thence 
Lucullus ſet out for Rome, where he was received by the ſe- 
nate with great marks of eſteem, moſt men thinking him 
highly injured by the authors of the Manilian law. Pompey 
purſued his march inte Pontus ; but, finding that he could 


not by any means draw the king to a battle, he marched 


vack into Armenia Minor, with a defign either to reduce 
that province, or oblige Mithridates to venture a battle in 
order to relieve it. Mithridates followed him at ſome diſ- 
tance, and entering Armenia, encamped on a hill over-againſt 


the Romans, any, by intercepting their convoys, reduced 


them to ſuch diſtreſs, that they were obliged to remove to a 
more convement place, the king cutting off many in their 
rear, and haraſſing them with frequent attacks, till he fell in- 
to an ambuſcade laid by Pompey, whoſe perſonal courage and 


prudent conduct on that occaſion confirmed the king in his 


reſolution not to hazard a general engagement. The two 
armies encamped again over-againſt each other, Pompey on 
one hill, and the king on another, near the city of Daftira, 
in the province of Aciſilee, at a ſmall diſtance from the Eu- 
pbrates, which divides Aciſilene from Armenia Minor w. Here 


| Pompey, ſeeing he could neither draw the king to 2 battle, 
nor force his camp, which was pitched on a ſteep and craggy 


© Dio, ubi ſupra. & Afra. * Pur. in Pomp. 
& APPIAN. p. 238, »Prur. ubi ſupra. FT 
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mountain, began to block him up with a ditch, which he 
carried round the bottom of the hill where the king was 
encamped, and, meeting with no oppoſition, finiſhed his 
work, and quite cut off the enemy's communication with 
the country. Pompey was amazed to ſee the king thus tame- 
ly ſuffer himſelf to be ſhut up, and could not help ſaying, 
that he was either a fool or a great coward ; a fool, if he 
did not apprehend the danger he was in; a coward, if, be- 
ing appriſed of it, he did not, to the utmoſt of his power, 
prevent it. By this ditch, which was one hundred and fifty 


furlongs in ,circuit, and defended by many forts raiſed at 


ſmall diſtances from each other, the king was ſo cloſely be- 
ſieged, that he could neither ſend out parties, to forage, nor 
receive the ſupplies that came to him from Pontus. He was 
thus beſieged for the ſpace of forty five or fifty days, and 
his army reduced to ſuch ſtraits, that, having conſumed all 
their proviſions, they were at laſt forced to live on their 
dead horſes. Hereupon Mithridates reſolved, at all.events, 
to break through the Roman fortifications; and accordingly, 


having put to the ſword all thoſe that were ſick or diſabled, 


that they might not fall into the enemy's hands, he attacked 
in the dead of the night the Roman guards, and having over- 
powered them with his numbers, got fafe into the open 


fields, and continued his march all night towards Armenia 
Major, where he was expected by Tigranes. Pompey, next 


morning by break of day, purſued the enemy with his whole 


army, and having with much ado overtaken them, found the 
king encamped on a hill, to which there was but one aſcent, 


and that guarded by a ſtrong body of foot. The Romans 
encamped over-again{t them; but Pompey, fearing the 
king ſhould make his eſcape in the night-time, privately 


decamped, and taking the ſame rout the enemies were to 


hold in order to gain Armenia, poſſeſſed himſelf of all the e- 
minences and defiles through which the king was to pals. 


Mithridates thinking that Pompey was returned to his 


former camp, purſued his march, and, about the duſk of the 
evening, entered a narrow vall-y, which was ſurrounded on 


all ſides by ſteep hills. On theſe hills the Romans lay con- 

cealed, expecting the ſignal to fall upon the enemy, and at- 
tack them on all ſides at once, while they were tired with 
their march, and ſeemingly, as they had ſent out no ſcouts, 


in great ſecurity (S). Pompey was at firſt for putting off the 
5 | | attack 


(Sy Plutarch tells us, that Mithridates, retiring to his pavilion 


te take ſome repoſe after his march, was bv a dream forewarned 
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attack till the next morning, thinking it not ſafe to engage 
in the night-time among fuch ſteep and craggy mountains; 


but was at laſt prevailed upon, by the earneſt prayers and in- 


treaties of all the chief officers of his army, tv fall upon the 
enemy that very night. It was therefore agreed that, in the 
dead of the night, all the trumpets ſhould at tice ſound the 
charge, that this ſignal ſhould be followed by an univerſal 
ſhout of the whole army, and that the ſoldiers ſhould make 
what noiſe they could, by ſtriking their ſpears againft the 


braſs veſſels that were uſed in the camp. The king's army, 


at this ſudden and unexpected noiſe, which was echoed again 
by the mountains, imagined at firſt that the gods themſelves 
were come down from heaven to deſtroy them; and the Ro- 
mans charging them on all ſides with thowers of ſtones and 
arrows from the tops of the hills, they betook themſclves 
to a precipitate flight; but finding all the paſſes beſet with 


| ſtrong bodies of horſe and foot, were forced to fly back 


And gain: 
4 complete 
Victory. 


into the valley, where, for many hours together, they were 
expoſed to the enemy's ſhot, without being able, in that 
confuſion, either to attack them, or defend themfelves. They 
attempted indeed to make ſome teſiſlance when the moon 
rofe ; but the Romans ruining down upon them from the hills, 
did not give them time to draw up, and the place was fo nar- 


row, that they had not room even to make ufe of their 


fwords (T). The king loft on that occaſion ten thouſand 
men according to Appian, but farty thoufand according to 
Eutrepins and others . On Pompey's (ide there fell between 


* AyePtan. in Mithridatic. p. 239, 240. EVUr tor. l. vi. 
Dio, I. xxxvi. PLuT. ubi ſupra. e 


of the misfortune that befel him ; for he ſeemed to be failing with 
a fair wind in the Pontic tea, and to diſcover with great joy the 


 B»/phoras, when all on a ſudden he found himſelf ſhipwrecked, 
and caſt on an abandoned and inhoſpitable ſhore. While he was 


in this perplexity, his generals ruſhed into the tent, and acquainted 
him that Pompey was at hand, which gave him great uneaſineſs, 


tho' he did not at that time communicate his dream to any of 


his moſt intimate friends (59)- 


(T) Florus, Platarch, and Eutropius tell us, that as the Reman: 
advanced, the moon ſhining on their backs, and becauſe ſhe 


was then in her wane, making their ſhadows appear mighty long, 


the enemy thereby judging of their nearneſs, diſcharged rheir darts 
againſt their ſhadows, and gave the Romans an opportunity of 


attacking them unarmed (60). 


(59) Plat. in Peng. (Go) Flor. 1. iti. Earp. I. vi. Plat. abi fajra. 
: | twenty 
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twenty and thirty private men and two centurions. Mitbri- 
dates, at the head of eight hundred horſe, broke thro* the 
Roman army, and being, after this effort, abandoned by all 
the reft, becauſe they were cloſely purſued by the enemy, 
he travelled all night, attended by three perfons only, viz. 
his wife, or, as Plutarch calls her, his concubine, by name 
Hypſicratia, his daughter Dripetine, and an officer. At day- 
break he fell in with a body of mercenary horſe and three thou- 
ſand foot, who were marching to join him. By theſe he was ef- 
corted to the caſtle of Sinaria, ſituated on the borders of the two 
Armenias. As great part of his treaſures were lodged here, he 
rewarded very liberally thoſe who accompanied him in his 
flight, and taking hx thouſand talents, withdrew into Armenia. 


who was then on the point of ccncluding a ſeparate peace 
with the Romans, clapt his embaſſadors in irens, pretending 
that his ſon Tigranes had, at the inſtigation of Mithridates, 
revolted firſt to the Parthians and then to the Romans. Mi- 
tbridates, finding himſelf thus abandoned, even by his ſon-in- 
law, left Armenia, and directing his courſe towards Colchis, 
which was ſubject to him, and had not as yet been invaded 
by the Romans, paſſed the Euphrates the fourth day, and got 


As ſoon as he entered the borders, he diſpatched embaſſadors 
to Tigranes, acquainting him with his arrival; but that prince, 
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ſafe into his own territories. Pompey ſent out ſeveral parties in 


purſuit of the king; but remained himſelf with the main bo- 
| dy of the army in the field of battle, where he built a city, 
| calling it, from that remarkable victory, Nicepolis. This 


city, with the adjoining territory, he beſtowed upon ſuch of 
his foldiers as were old or diſabled ; and many flocking to it 


irom the neighbouring countries, it became, in a ſhort time. 


J), tho* pian, and thoſe that have copied after him, tel! 
us, that it happened in the day- time. Be that as it will, it 
was certainly attended with very fatal conſequences for Mith- 


* APPLAN. ubi ſupra. Sr A Bo, |. xii. 555. Ok os. |. vi. c. 4. 


ibis memorable battle was fought in the night-time ; but Appian 


(61) Ubi ſupra. Orof. l. vi. c. 4. (62) Appian. in Mithridatic. 
} 239, 240. | 


aty You. K. P p. loving 


a very conſiderable place . This battle is by moſt of the 
Raman hiſtorians faid to have been fought in the night-time 


ridates, who was forced, his army being entirely either cut 


oft 


U) Plutarch, Florus, Dio, Eutropins, and Orofins (51) agree, that 


(v2) relates it as happening in the day-time, and after the fol- 
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off or diſperſed, to abandon his own dominions, and fly for 
ſhelter to the moſt remote parts of Scythia. Pompey, having 
concluded a peace with Tigranes, as we have related in the 
hiſtory of Armenia, and ſettled the affairs of that kingdom, 


phe * began his march in purſuit of Mithridates, through thoſe coun- 
him. tries that lie about mount Caucaſus. The barbarous nations 


through which he paſſed, chiefly the Albanians and Iberians, 
attempted to ſtop his march; but were put to flight. How- 
ever, he was obliged, by the exceflive cold and deep roads, 
to paſs the winter near the river Cyrus. Early in the ſpring 
he purſued his march; but meeting with great oppoſition 
from the Iberians, a warlike nation, and entirely devoted to 
Mithridates, he was employed moſt part of the ſummer in 
reducing them; as we ſhall relate more at length in the hiſ- 
tory of that people. In the mean time Mitbridates who 
had wintered at Dieſcurias, on the iſthmus between the Euxine 
and Caſpian ſeas, and had been joined there by ſuch of 
his troops as had made their eſcape from the late unfortu- 
nate battle, continued his flight through the countries of the 


Acbæans, Zygians, Heniochians, Cercetans, Moſchi and Cul- 


chians. Of theſe nations ſome received him kindly, and even 

entered into an alliance with him ; through others he was 

forced to make himſelf a way with his ſword . Pompey 

took the ſame rout, directing his courſe by the ſtars, eſpeci- 
And fub- ally in the northern parts of Scythia, and carrying with him 
dues the even proviſion of water to ſupply the army in the vaſt deſeits 


CO through which he marched. He ſpent two years in warring 
S with theſe nations, and was often in danger of loſing both 


his life and his army ; but at Jaſt he overcame them all, and 
believing Mithridates, of whom he could have no account, 


Liv. 101. APPlan. p. 240. Dio, | xxxvi, 


lowing manner : Both armies, ſays he, were drawn up early in the 
morning, and ſome parties beginning to skirmiſh among the rocks, 
me of the king's horſe diſmounting, haſtened to the relief of their 
triends; but ſeeing the Romans ſupported by a body of cavalry, ran 
back for their horſes, that they m ght ſo be a match for the enemy; 
but the Pont:cs that were en camped on the eminences, obſerving. 


their companions running back in ſuch a hurry, and apprehending | 


that the enemy had entered the camp in ſome other part, betook 
themſeves to a precipitate flight, and finding all the avenues poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Romans, threw themſelves headiong from the rocks. 
As they were thus diſordered, and intangled among the rocks, it 
va: eaſy for Pompey to perform the reſt. He put ten thouſand to 
the ſword, made a great many priſoners, and took their camp 
with all their baggage and proviſions. Thus Appian. 


to 
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to be dead, he marched back into Armenia Miner, where he 


allowed ſome reſt to his ſoldiers, who were quite worn out 
with the hardſhips they had endured in that expedition *. 
Having refreſhed his army, he marched into Pontus, to reduce 
ſome ſtrong holds, which were ſtill gariſoned by the king's 


troops. While he was at Aſpis in Pontus, many of the king's 


concubines were brought to him; but he ſent them all home 
to their parents, without offering them the leaſt injury, and 
thereby gained the affection of the chief lords of Pontus, 
whoſe daughters they were. The ſtrong caſtle of Simphori 


was delivered up to him by Stratonice one of the king's con- 


into his hands. She likewiſe diſcovered to him great treaſures 
hid under ground, which he with great generoſity beſtowed 
upon her, reſerving for himſelf only ſome veſſels to ſet off 
his triumph d. Having taken another fort called the New- 
Caſtle, and to that time looked upon as impregnable, he 
found in it great ſtore of gold, ſilver, and other valuable 
things, which he afterwards conſecrated to W Capito- 


to diſcover where the reſt of his treaſures were concealed, 


linus, Here in looking over the king's manulcripts,” he came 


cubines, upon no other terms than that he would ſpare her 
ſon Xiphares, who was with the king, in caſe he ſhould fall 


what troops he could raiſe and maintain, what ſums were 
yearly paid him by his ſubjects and tributaries, &c. whereby he 


could make a true eſtimate of his whole power and wealth e. 


Amongſt other manuſcripts he found ſome books of phyſic 


wrote by Mithridates himſelf, which he commanded Leneus, 


a learned grammarian to tranſlate into Latin 4. Pompey, 


having thus reduced all Pontus, marched into Syria, with a 


delign to recover that kingdom, and paſſing through Arabia 


to penetrate as far as the Red-Sea. But while he was employ- 


ed in this expedition news was brought him, that Mitbhrida- 
tes, whom he believed dead, had appeared unexpectedly in 


Pontus at the head of a conſiderable army, and ſurprized 


Panticapæum, a famous empory at the mouth of the Euxine 
ſea, He had lain all this time concealcd in the territories of 
a Scythian prince adjoiviag to the Palus Mæœotis; but hearing 
that Pompey had left Pontus, and was engaged in other wars, 
he ventured out of his hiding place, reſolved either to recover 
his paternal kingdom, or die in the attempt. He returned 
privately into Pontus, and managed matters there ſo dexter- 
ouſly, that the Roman garriſons knew nothing of his arrival 


1D 10, I. xxxvii. P.uT. in Powe. bPlurARcH. ApPi- 
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till he appeared with a conſiderable army in the field. He 
advanced firſt to the caſtle of Symphori, and underſtanding 
that Stratonice had delivered it up to Pompey on condition he 
would {ave the life of her ſon in caſe he ſhould take him pri- 
ſoner, the king immediately cauſed the youth, who was in 
his army, to be put to death, and his body to be left unburied, 
Stratenice beholding from the walls the cruel and unnatural 
murder, for he was her fon by Mithridates, and had ſerved 
him with great fidelity. At the ſame time he ſent embaſ- 


ſadors to Pompey to treat of a peace, offering to pay a yearly 


tribute to the republic on condition he reſtored him to his 


kingdom. Pompey replied, that he would hearken to no pro- 


And poſſeſ- 
Jes bimſelf 
of ſeveral 
important 


b. Ace. 


poſals whatſoever without the king came to treat with him 
in perſon, as Tigranes had done. This AMitbhridates looked 
upon as no ways conſiſtent with his dignity, and therefore 
laying aſide all thoughts of an accommodation, began to 
make what preparations he couid for renewing the war, He 
ſummoned all his ſubjects that were able to bear arms to 
meet at an appointed place, and having choſen out of the 
whole multitude ſixty cohorts, each conſiſting of a hundred 
men, incorporated them with the regular troops that were 
already on foot. Being now in a condition to act offenſively, 
for Pompey had left but a ſmall number of troops in Pontus, 
he poſſeſſed himſelf of Phanagorium, Cherſoneſus, Theudoſia, 
Nymphæum, and ſeveral other important places. But in the 
mean time Caſtor, whom Mithridates had appointed gover- 


nor of Phanagorium, falling out with Tripha, one of the 
king's favourite eunuchs, killed him, and dreading the king's 


re\.niment, ſtirred up the inhabitants to a revolt; and by 
this means Phanagorium was again loft ; but the caſtle which 


was defended by four of the king's ſons, Artaphernes, Dari- 


us, Xerxes, and Oxathres, held out for ſome time. The 
king haſtened to their relief; but the caſtle, being ſet on fire 
by the rebels, they were forced to ſurrender themſelves to 


Caſtor before his arrival. Theſe four ſons with one of the 


king's daughters, by name Cleopatra, Caſtor ſent to the Ra- 


mans, and ſortify ing himſelf in the town, perſuaded moſt of 


the neighbouring cities, which were oppreſſed with heavy 
taxes, and ftrangely haraſſed by the king's collectors, to join 
in the rebellion. Mithridates finding that he could neither 
rely upon the ſoldiery, molt of them being forced into the 
lervice, nor on his other ſubjects, who were diſſatisfied by 
reaſon of the exorbitant taxes, ſent embaffadors to invite the 
princes of Scythia to his relief, and with them his daughters to 
be beſtowed in marriage upon ſuch as ſhewed themſelves moſt 
inclined to afliſt him, But as the embaſſadors he employed 

on 


dition he left no ſtone unturned to ſtir up the princes of Aſia 


tend ſuch a deſperate enterprize. Ihe chief commanders did dates. 
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on this occaſion were eunuchs, a race of men no leſs abhorred 
by the army than favoured by the king, over whom they 
had a great aſcendant, eſpecially in his old age, the ſoldiers, 
who were ſent to attend them on their journey, put them 
all to the fword as ſoon as they were out of the king's reach, 
and delivered his daughters up to the Romans. Mithridates 
finding himſelf thus deprived of his children, betrayed by his 
army, and forſaken even by thoſe on whom he chiefly 
relied, could not yet be induced to ſubmit to the Romans, 
though Pompey promiſed him honourable conditions provided 
he came to treat with him in perſon. In this deſperate con- 


againſt the Romans, eſpecially the Parthians, but · finding 

them awed by the great opinion they all had of Pompey, he 

had recourſe at laſt to the European Gauis, whom he under- 

ſtood to be at war with the Romans ; and having ſent be- 

fore ſame of his truſty friends to engage them in his favour, 

taking leave of his own kingdom, he began his Jong march, 
deſigning to paſs through Beſphorus Cimmerius, Scythia, 
Pannonia, &c. and joining the Gauls, pals the Alps, and in- 

vade Italy. This deſign was no ſooner known in the army, 97, my 
but the ſoldiers began openly to complain and mutiny, exag- wntinirs 
gerating the boldneſs of the attempt, the length of the march, agein# 
and the unſurmountable difficulties that muſt neceſſarily at- Mithri- 


all that lay in their power to divert him from it, repreſenting 
to him, that if he was not able to cope with the Romans in his 
own kingdom, much Jeſs would he be a match for them in 
Italy or Gaul, where they could daily receive new ſupplies, 
whereas he would loſe the beſt part of his army in fo long 
and difficult a march, and the reſt perhaps in the firſt en- 
gagement, without any poſſibility of repairing the loſs. But 
all was to no purpoſe, for they found him ſo unalterably fixed 
in his reſolution, that he cauſed thoſe to be put to death, 
who with moſt warmth remonſtrated againſt it, not ſparing 
even his own fon &xipedras for dropping ſome unguarded ex- 
preſſions on that occaſion ©. Thus they were forced. to {ct 
him purſue his own meaſures, till they found a more pro- 
per opportunity to oppoſe them, which ſoon after offered as 
they were encamped at Boſpmuus Cimmerius on their march 
into Scythia. Here Pharnaces, the king's favourite fon, 
whom he had appointed to ſucceed him, oblerving the general 
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diſcontent that reigned in the army, began to entertain 
thoughts of placing the crown on his own head, and not 


| doubting but the ſoldiery would ſtand by him, if he declared 


againſt the intended expedition into Ita. openly proteſted 
among the Reman deſerters, who were I part of 
the army, that if they would follow him, he would return 


into Pontus. The Romans, who were well appriſed of the 
danger that attended ſuch an undertaking, and had moſt of 


all. exclaimed againſt it, promiſed to ſupport him to the ut- 
moſt of their power, and even encouraged him, upon ſome 
expreflions, which he purpoſely dropt, to afſume the title of 
king, a title which his father ſeemed determined to hold till 
he had deſtroyed by his raſh and deſperate attempts himſelf, 


his friends, and his army. Pharnaces, finding he could de- 


pend on the Romans, engaged the ſame night moſt of the 


chief commanders in his party, and by their means the great- 


er part of the ſoldiery. It was agreed that next morning by 
break of day all thoſe who had declared in his favour ſhould 
appear in arms, and with a loud ſhout proclaim Pharnaces 
king ; which was done accordingly, and the ſhout returned 
even by thoſe, whom Pharnaces had not thought fit to let in- 
to the ſecret. The king, who had taken up his quarters in 
the city, being awaked by the noiſe, ſent out ſome of his do- 


meſtics to know what had happened in the army. Neither 


did the officers or ſoldiers diſſemble the matter, but boldly 
anſwered, that they had choſen a young king inſtead of an 


old dotard governed by eunuchs. Hereupon Mithridates 


mounting on horſeback, and attended by his guards, went 
out to appeaſe the tumult; but his guards forſaking him, and 


his horſe being killed under him, he was obliged to fly back 


into the city; from whence he ſent ſeveral of his attendants 
one after another to deſire of his ſon a fafe conduct for himſelf 
and his friends. But as none of the meſſengers returned, 
tome being ſlain, others ſiding with the new king, Mithri- 


| dates endeavoured to move his ſon to compaſſion by ſignify- 


ing to him from the walls the diſtreſſed condition he was re- 
duced to by a ſon, whom he had favoured above the reſt of 
his children; but finding him no-ways affected by his ſpeech, 

turning to the gods, he beſeeched them with many tears to 
make h s ſon know one day by experience the grief and agony 
which a father muſt feel in ſeeing his love and tenderneſs re- 


gquited with ſuch ungrateful and monſtrous returns. Having 


thus ſpoke, he thanked in a very obliging manner thoſe who 
had ſtood by him to the laſt, and exhorted them to make their 
iubmiſhon to the new king on the beſt terms they could pro- 

| | cure, 
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cure, adding, that as for himſelf, he was determined not to 
outlive the rebellion of a ſon, whom he had always diſtin- 
guiſhed with particular marks of paternal affection. After 
this he withdrew into the apartment of his wives and concu- 
bines, where he firſt took poiſon himſelf and then preſented it 
to them, and to his favourite daughters Mithridatis and Niſſa, 
who not long before had been betrothed to the kings of Egypt 
and Cyprus. To the women it proved immediate death, but 
on the king, who had from his infancy inured his conſtitution 
to poiſonous potions, it had ſo flow an operation, that he was 
forced, through fear of falling into the rebels hands, to recur Mithri- 
to his ſword. Neither did the wound, as he was greatly dates /ays 
weakened by the poiſon, prove mortal; ſo that the rebels violent 
having in the mean time ſtormed the town, and broke into hands on 
the houſe, found the king wallowing in his blood, but ſtill 5imyelf. 
alive and in his ſenſes ; which Pharnaces hearing, ſent ſome Year of 
of thoſe that were about him to dreſs his wound, with a de- che * lood, 
ſign to deliver him up to the Romans, and thereby ingratiate 3 on 
himſelf with Pompey. But in the mean time a Gaul, who 18 
ſerved in the army, by name Bitætus or Bithocus, entering , 4. 
the king's room in queſt of booty, and being touched with yy 
compaſſion in ſeeing him forſaken by all his friends, ard 
ſtruggling on the bare ground with the pangs of death, draw- 
ing his ſword, put an end to his preſent agonies, and prevent- 
ed the inſults which he chiefly apprehended, if he ſhould fall 
alive into his ſon's hands. The barbarian is ſaid when he 
firſt ſaw the king, to have been fo awed with the majeſty of 
his countenance, that, forgetful of his booty, he fled out of 
the room, but being called back, and earneſtly entreated by 
the dying prince to put an end to his miſery, he ſummoned 
all his courage to periorm, as he did with a trembling hand, 
that office, and immediately retired without touching any 
thing that belonged to the king, tho* the hopes of a rich 
booty, ſwas the only motive that had led him in thither f. Thus 
died Mithridates at Panticapœum in the Cimmerian Boſphorus 
(W), in the fixtieth year of his reign, a prince, as Velleius 
; | _— Paterculus 
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Paterculus © deſcribes him, neither to be paſſed over in ſilence, 
nor mentioned without reſpect, endowed with eminent vir- 
tues, which would have put him; upon a level with the beſt of 
princes, had he not ſtained them with no leſs vices ; an ex- 


S VI III I. PATZREUL, |. ii. c. 78. 


rack, was apprehended, but pardoned at the intreaties of Meno- 


banes, one of the king's chief favourites. Dio makes no menygon 


ol his being pardoned, but often repeats, that the king, finding 
him to be at the head of the conſpiracy, ſent a detachment of his 


guards to ſeize him, but that they being won over by him, joined 
the other conſpirators, took the city of Panticapemm, and the 
king himſelf priſoner. He adds this obſervation, that Mabridates, 
in other reſpects a wiſe prince, did not confider that arms and mul. 
zitudes of ſubjects do not avail without their good-will 3 but on the 
contrary, the more numerous they are, the more they are io be 
dieaded, if they are diſſaffected to the prigce or his government. 
As to the time which the }7thr:datic war laited, Qre/ius writes 
thus (64): The AMithridatic war, which involved many pro- 
«© yinces, was protracted for the ſpace of forty years. For it broke 


cout in the year 662 of Name, a year remarkable for the firſt civil 


« war, and in the conſulfhip of Cicero and Antonius ; to uſe the 


expreſſion of that excellent poet Lucan, Barbarieo viæ conſummate. 


+ Veren?, it was ended not by dint of ſword but by peiſon.” But 
this ipace conſiſts of thirty years only, and how moſt authors came 
to write forty, is not eaſy to find out. Jaſtin (65), Horus (66 ), and 
Zutropins (67), will have the Mithridatic war to have laſted forty 
veers ; Appian (68) writes, that ithridates warred with the 


Romans forty two years; the inſcription which Pompey placed under 


the 1p011s contecrated to iner va in the temple at Rome, informs us, 


a-, is is related by Pliny (69), that the Mithridatic war latted 


only thirty years. But neither is it an eaſy matter to make out 
even the ſpace of thirty years, for from the firſt breaking out of 
chat war to the death of 1 zthridates, we can reckon but twenty fix 
„gare, even taking the years of peace between the firſt and fecond 
war into the account; ſo that the war may be ſaid to have laſted 
turty years only to make up an even number; thus Tally in an 
gration, which he made during his conſulſhip (70), ſays, that he 
bad defended C Rabirius, forty years before that honour was con- 
ferred upon him; but Dio by a more exact computation ſhews 
this to have happened oaly thirty ſix years before that time 
(71). 5 | 5 3 
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perienced commander, but more to be admired for the 
greatneſs of mind with which be bore misfortunes, than for 

the many victories he gained. Tully calls him the greateſt 4 
king after Alexander that ever ſwayed a ſceptre b. He ſub- | ; 
dued twenty four nations, and could talk their various lan- 


guages with the ſame eaſe and fluency as his own. He is ſaid ) 
to have applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Greet tongue, and q 
even to have wrote in that dialeQ a learned treatiſe of botanics i. | 5 


Pliny tells us *, that he had extraordinary ſkill in phyſic, and 

was the inventor, not only of Mithridate, but of many other 

uſeful medicines. But nothing gives us a greater idea of this 

prince than the joy which the s ſhewed, notwithſtand- 

ing their many victories, and the low ebb he was reduced to, 

when they firſt heard the news of his death. Pompey, who 

was at that time engaged in a war with the Fews, received 

the firſt notice of the death of Mithridates, as he was on his 

march to Jeruſalem. The meflenger, who brought the joy- 

ful tidings, was ſent by Pharnaces, and appeared unexpected- 

ly before Pompey with the branch of a laurel, as was cuſtomary 

on the like occaſions, twiſted round the head of his javelin. : 
When he heard what had happened at Panticapæus he was The joy of 
ſo impatient to impart it to the ſoldiery, that he could not the Ro- 
even wait till they raiſed him a mount with turf to ſpeak mans az 
from thence to the army, according to the cuſtom of the bis death. 
camp; but ordered thoſe who were by him to form a kind 

of mount with their ſaddles, and from thence acquainted the 
foldiery, that Mithridates had laid violent hands on himſelf, 

and his fon Pharnaces was ready to acknowledge the kingdom 

25 à gift of the people of Rome, or reſign it, it they were un- 

willing he ſhould reign. This news was received with joy- 

ful ſhouts of the whole army, and the day ſolemnized with 

feaſts and ſacrifices throughout the camp, as if in Mithridates 

alone all the enemies of the republic had died l. Pompey diſ—- 
patched without delay a meſſenger with letters to the ſenate, 
acquainting them with the death of Mithridates and the ſub- 

miſſion of his fon Pharnaces. When his letters were 

read, the ſenators were fo overjoyed, that they appointed, 

it the propoſal of Cicero then conſul, twelve days for 
returning due thanks to the gods, who had delivered them 

from ſuch an inſulting and powerful enemy ®; and the 
trizunes of the people enacted a law, whereby Pompey, in 
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their maſter had forbore aſſuming the title of king, till his 


which were | 
mant. Both ſoldiers and officers flocked to ſee the king's 
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conſideration of his eminent ſervice in the Mithridatic war, 
was to wear a crown of laurel with the triumphal gown 
at the Circenſian ſports, and a purple gown at the ſcenical 

lays *. Abs 
x Burr to return te Pharnaces, when he heard of his father's 
death, he cauſed his body to be preſerved” in brine, propoſ- 
ing to preſent it to Pompey, who had promiſed to return into 
Pontus after the reduction of Judæa, and there ſettle mat- 
ters to his ſatisfaction. And accordingly, having taken the 
city and temple of Jeruſalem, he: ſet out with two legions 
for Pontus, and being arrived at Sinope, he was met there 
him, that 


will and pleaſure were known ; that he put both himſelf and 
the kingdom intirely into his hands, and that he was willing 
to attend him at what time or place he thought fit to ap- 


point. The ſame embaſſadors delivered up to Pompey thoſe 


who had taken Manins Aguilius the Roman legate, whom 
Mithridates had put to a cruel death, all the priſoners, hoſta- 
ges, and deſerters, whether Romans, Greeks, or Barbarians, 
and the by of Mitbridates, with his rich apparel and arms, 
greatly admired by Pompey and the other Ro- 


body, but Pompey declined that fight ; and faying that all 
enmity between that great prince and the people of Rome was 
ended with his life, he returned the body to the embaſſa- 


dors, and cauſed it to be interred with the utmoſt pomp 


and magnificence among his anceſtors in the burying-place 


of the kings of Pontus, Pompey defraying all the charges of 


that ceremony, which was the moſt coſtly and pompous 
that ever had been ſeen in thoſe parts. With the body 


| Pompey reſtored his wearing apparel and armour; but the 


ſcabbard of his ſword, which coſt four hundred talents, 
was ſtolen by Rublius a Raman, and ſold to Ariarathes king 


of Cappadocia; and his cap or turbant, which was a very 


curious piece of workmanſhip, was privately taken by one 
Caius, who preſented it to Fauſfus the fon of Sylla, in 
whoſe houſe it was kept, and ſhewn for many. years after 
among the many rarities which Sylla had brought out of 4- 
ia. Pompey beſtowed the kindom of Boſphorus on Pharna- 


beftows the ces, and honoured him with the title of a friend and 
kingdom of ally of the people of Rome o. Pharnaces, being thus ac- 
Boſphorus knowledged king of Boſphorus, ſent orders to all the gariſons 


on Phar- 


naces. 
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of Pontus to ſubmit themſelves with, the caſtles and treaſures 
which they, were truſted with to Pompey, who by that 
means amalſed-an immenſe booty. In the city of Talaura, 
which Mitbridatas uſed to call his wardrobe, he found two 
thouſand cups of oynx ſet in gold, with ſuch, ſtore of gold 
and ſilver veſlels, of coſtly furniture, of ſaddles, bridles, 
and trappings ſet with jewels and precious ftones, that the 
Roman commiſſaries ſpent thirty days in taking the inventory 


of the whole ?. In another caſtle he found three large tables 


with nine falvers of maſſy gold, inriched with precious ſtones 
to an ineſtimable value, the ſtatues of Minerva, Mars, 


and Apollo, of pure gold and moſt curious workmanſhip, 


| 

and a pair of gaming tables of two precious ſtones, three 

| foot broad and four foot long, on which was a moon of 

gold weighing thirty pounds, with their men all of the fame 
precious ſtone. In a fort ſituated among the mountains, 

were delivered up to him the king's ſtatue of maſſy gold 


Darius the ſon of Hy/ftaſpes. Moſt of theſe treaſures had 
been tranſmitted to him from his anceſtors, chiefly from Da- 
rius king of Perſia ; ſome belonged to the Ptolemies of 
Egypt, and had been depoſited by Cleopatra, as we have hint- 


» ed above, in the hands of the ,Coans, who delivered them 


1 to Mithridates; great part of them had been collected by 
the king himſelf, who was very fond of rich and ſtately fur- 
niture 1, Pompey, having thus got entire poſſeſſion of Pon- 
tus, and reduced it to the form of a Roman province, march- 


N ed into Aſia properly ſo called, and, having wintered at E- 
of pheſus, early in the ſpring ſet out for /taly with a fleet of 


ſeven hundred ſhips. As he brought over his army with him, 
the ſenate was under no ſmall apprehenſion, leſt he ſhould 


| | 
7 make himſelf abſolute and rule without controul. But he 
s, no ſooner landed at Brunduſium than he diſbanded the ar- 
18 my, without waiting for any decree either of the ſenate or 


people; what neither his friends nor his enemies had beliey- 


was attended in his triumphal chariot by three hundred and 
twenty four captives of diſtinction, among whom were five 


by others, but ſent them all back, except ſuch as were of 


c- royal extraction, to their reſpective countries, and even ſup- 
ons . 0 
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eight cubits high, his throne and ſceptre, and the bed of 


ed”, His triumph laſted two whole days, and though he 


ſons and two daughters of Mitbridates, yet he would not 
ſuffer any of them to be put to death, as it had been practiſcd 
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plied them with money to defray the of their jour- 


ney (. After his triumph he delivered into the treaſury 


twenty thouſand talents, though at the diſmiſſing of the army 


Pharnaces 
II. 


he had divided ſixteen thouſand talents among the tribunes 


and centurions, two thouſand ſeſtertiums among the quæſ- 
tors, and had given to each ſoldier fifty ſeſtertiums. 
Pompey had no ſooner left Afia, but Pharnaces fell unex- 
pectedly upon the Phanagorenſes, a people of Beſpborus, 
whom Pompey had declared free, becaufe they had revolted 


the firſt of all from Mithridates, and by their example 


induced others to abandon the king's party. Pharnaces be- 


fieged their chief city Phanagoria, and kept them blocked up, 
till for want of proviſions they were forced to ſally out, and 
put all to the iſſue of a battle; which proving unſucceſsful, 
they delivered up themſelves and their city to the con- 


queror i. Some years after, the civil war doen out be- 


Recovers 
great part 
of his here- 
ditary do- 


Dunions. 


tween Cæſar and Pompey, he laid hold of that 


ity to 


recover the provinces which his father had formerly poſſeſſed 


and having raiſed a conſiderable army, over-ran Pontus, Col- 
thts, Bithynia, Armenia, and the kingdom of Moſchis, where 
he plundered, as Strabo obſeves , the temple of the godde!s 
Leucothea. He alſo took the firong and important city of 
Sinope, but could not reduce Amiſus. But in the mean time 
Cæſar, having got the better of Pompey and his party, ap- 
pointed Cn. Domitius Calvinus governor of Afia, injoining 


| him to make war upon Pharnaces with the legions that were 


quartered in that province . Domitius immediately diſpatch- 
ed embaſſadors to Pharnaces, commanding him to withdraw 


his troops from Armenia and Cappadocia. The king return- 


ed anſwer, that he was willing to abandon Cappadocia ; 
but as for the kingdom of Armenia Minor, it was part of 
his hereditary dominions, and therefore he would not re- 
ſign it, till he had an opportunity of laying his pretenſions 


before Cæſar himfelf, whom he was ready to obey in all 


things. Hereupon Daomitims; drawing together what forces 
he could, marched into . which he recovered 


without oppoſition, Pharnaces having abandoned it to make 


a ſtand in Armenia, which lay nearer his own dominions. 


Thither Domitius purſued him, and having overtaken him 


near Nicopolis, found his army drawn up in battle-array, and 


the king ready to come to an engagement, which Domitius 
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conſiſting moſtly of ra and undiſciplined Afiatics; and hav- 
ing without much ado put them to flight, penetrated to the 
centre, where the thirty fifth legion, the only one which 
Domitius had, after a faint 1efiſtance gave ground, and retirin 

to the neighbouring mountains, left their allies to ſhift for 
themſelves, who were all cut off. Domitius with the remains 
of his ſcattered army marched back into Cappadocia, and 
from thenee, winter drawing on, into the province of 4fia *. 
The king being puffed up with this victory, and hearing that 
Czſer, with the flower of the Roman forces, was engaged at 
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not declining, both armies advanced. The king at the head Defears 
of a choice body of men fell upon the Romans left wing, 


Domitius 


Calvinus. 


the ſiege of Alexandria, appointed one Aſander governor of 


Boſphores, and marched himſelf into Cappadocia in purſuit of 
Domiteas, with a deſign to invade Aſia, and recover all the 
provinces which had been once ſubdued by his father. Bithy- 
nia and Cappadocia readily ſubmitted ; but Armenia the Leſſ-r, 
which was held by Dejotarus, made fo vigorous a reſiſtance, 
that he was forced to give over the enterprize, left the Ro- 
mans ſhould in the mean time ſtrengthen themſelves in Aſia, 


whither he was in haſte to march, in hopes of meeting tixre 


with the ſame ſucceſs as his father M:ithridates had done. But 


before he reached that province, he was informed that Han- 


der had revolted, in hopes of gaining thereby the good will 


of the Romans, and obtaining of them the kingdom of 7 4 


phorus for himſelf. At the ſame time he received inteili- 


gence, that Czſar,' having at laſt reduced Alexandria, and 


fettled the affairs of Egypt and Syria, was marching into Ar- 
menis. He was not a little diſmayed at this news, and there- 
fore without delay diſpatched embaſſadors to ſue for peace, 
hoping that Cz/ar, who was haſtening into /taly, with a de- 
ſign to paſs over into AMric, would willingly give ear to any 
propoſals of that nature. Cæſar courteouſly entertained the 
embaſſadors, and tho* he did not propoſe to agree to their 
conditions, yet, that he might come upon Pharnaces una- 


Sends em- 
baſſadors 
to Cæſar 
to treat of 
@ peace. 


wares, he ſhewed himſelf very defirous of entering into a trea- 
ty of peace. But in the mean time he purſued his march with 
all poſſible expedition, and arriving on the confines of Pon- 


tus, ordered all the troops that were quartered in the neigh- 
bouring provinces to join him; for he had brought from 4- 


lexandria but one legion, namely the ſixth, and that conſiſt- 


ing of a thouſagd men only, the reſt having been killed at 


the ſiege of Alexandria. Beſides this veteran legion, he found 
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tions, again diſpatched embaſſadors to him with a crown of 
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at the place of the general rendezvous three others, but all of 


them very indifferently armed, and worſe diſciplined 7. With 
theſe forces, however, ſuch as they were, he advanced againſt 
Pharnaces, who being grea:ly frightened at his approach, by 
reaſon of the ſucceſs that had attended him in all his expedi- 


gold, offering him his daughter in marriage, and promiſing 
to do whatever he ſhould require. The embaſſadors took 
care to let Cæſar know, that their maſter, tho highly oblig- 
ed to Pompey, yet had never been prevailed- upon to ſend him 


any ſupplics during the civil war, which Dgotarus, king of 


Armenia the Leſſer, whom he had honoured with his friend- 
ſhip, had done. Cæſar returned anſwer, that he was wil- 
ling to conclude a peace with Pharnaces, provided he retirud 


without delay from Pontus, returned all the captives and 


hoftages, whether Romans or their allies, and reſtored the 
goods of the Roman citizens and publicans which he had ſeiz - 
ed ſince he firſt took up arms. He added, that as to his not 
ſending ſupplies to Pompey,they ought rather to have concealed 
ſuch an ungrateful proceeding of their maſter, than alledged 
it as any merit, ſince the forſaking of one, to whom he was 
indebted for his crown, beſpoke him a man of mean, ſelfiſh, 


and wicked principles*. Pharnaces, upon the return of his 


embaſſadors, acquainted Cæſar, that he agreed to the condi- | 
tions; but finding that Cz/ar's affairs called him into Italy, 
he required a longer term of time for the performance of what 
was ſtipulated between them, ſtarting daily new difficulties, 

in hopes that Cæſar would in the mean time be obliged to de- 
part, and leave the affairs, of Pontus in the ſame poſture he 
had found them. C#z/ar ſeeing himſelf thus diſappointed, and 
put off from day to day, could not longer brook the king's 
deceitful behaviour, Wherefore he determined to put himlelf 
at the head of his ſmall army, and attack the enemy in his 
camp, when he leaſt expected it. And accordingly marching 
out in the night, he came by break of day in ſight of the king's 


army, and uttering theſe words, Shall this treacherous parri- 


cide go unpuniſhed? broke into the camp at the head of a 
thouſand horſe. The king's chariots, which were armed with 
ſcythes, cauſed ſome ſmall diſorder among Cæſar's horſe ; but 
in the mean time the reſt of his army coming up, he-put the 
enemies to flight, and obtained a complete victory . This 


battle was fought near the place where Mithrggates had routed 
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with great flaughter the Roman army under the command of 
Triarius. Moſt of the king's army were either taken or cut 
in pieces; but Pharnaces himſelf had the good luck to make his 
eſcape, while the Romans were buſy in plundering the camp. 

This victory was ſo quick, that Cæſar, in a letter to his 
friend Aminitius, or Anitius, at Rome, expreſſed it in three 
words; thus: I came, I ſaw, I conquered. He ever after- 

wards uſed to call Pompey a fortunate rather than a great com- 
mander, fince he had gained his chief glory in the Mitbrida- 

tic war, fighthing with ſo cowardly an enemy b. He divided 


the rich booty and the ſpoils of the camp among his ſoldiers, | 


and becauſe Mithridates had erected a trophy near that place, 
as a monument of his victory over Triarius, which Czſar, 
as it was conſecrated to the gods, did not think lawful to pull 
down, he ſet up another over-againſt it to tranſmit to poſte- 
rity his victory over Pharnaces. After this victory he reco- 
vered and reſtored to the allies of the people of Rome all the 
places which Pharnaces had poſſeſſe] himſelf of during the war, 
declared Amiſus a free city, and appointed Miibridates Pare 
gamenus, of whom more hereafter, king of Boſphorus in the 


room of Pharnaces. Having thus ſettled the affairs of Pan- 
tus, he ſet fail for Italy, leaving Domitius Caluinus to purſue 


the war againſt Pharnaces, if he ſhould appear again in the 
field. Pharnaces had retired after the battle to Sinope with a 
thouſand horſe, where he was quickly beſieged by Domitius, to 
whom he ſurrendered the town upon no other conditions 


than that he ſhould be ſuffered to retire into Boſph;rus with 


the ſmall body that attended him. This Domitius willingly 


he had aſked a ſafe conduct only for his horſemen © With 


theſe, and a band of Scythians and Sarmatians, he atiempted 
to recover the Fingdom of Beſphorus; but being met between 
Theudoſia and Panticapæum, both which cities he had reduc- 


ed, by Aſander, who was ſtill in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, a 


granted, but cauſed all the king's horſes to be killed, fince 
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rp engagement enſued, wherein the king's men, as not 4, 17/14 
being uſed to fight on fo ft, were put to fight, and Phar- by Afan- 


by the enemy, and cut in pizces, after having reigned i in Boſ- 
pborus Cimmerius, the kingdom which Pompey had beſtowed 


upon him, according to Appian a, a, hfteen years, according 
to others, ſeventeen. + 


naces himſelf, who remained alone in the field, ſurrounded der. 


Uro the death of Pharnaces hs kingdom of N was Dae 


again reduced to the form of a province, and fo continued to 
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the triumvirate of Marc Antony, who after the battle at Phi. 
lippi conferred it upon Darius, the fon of Pharnaces, for his 
ſervices during the civil war *. He continued faithful to the 


Romans, but did nothing during his "_ worth menti- | 


I oning. 


Polemon 
I. 


Polemon 
II. 


Darius was ſucceeded in the kingdom by Polemon, pre- 


ferred to that honour by Marc Aatony. He was the fon of 


Zeno, a famous orator of Laodicea, and greatly favoured by 
Antony. From him that part of Pontus, which borders on 
Cappadocia, borrowed the name of Pontus Polemoniacus. He 


attended Mare Antony in his expedition againſt the Parthi- 


ans, and being taken priſoner in the unſucceſsful battle fought 
by Statianus, he was ſent by the king of the Medes, an ally 
of the Parthians, to conclude a p-ace with the Romans. In 
which emvaſly he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that Antony ad- 


ded the kingdom of Armenia to his other dominions. In the 
war between Antony and Auguſtus he ſided with the former 


but after the battle at Actium was received into favour by the 


latter; and being ſent by Agrippa againſt Scribontus, who 
upon the death of Aſander had uſurped the kingdom of 


Boſphorus, he overcame him, and reduced the kingdom of 
Colchis, which was beſtowed upon him by Agrippa, who 


likewiſe honoured him with the title of friend and ally of the 
people of Rome. He afterwards waged war with the neigh- 


bouring Barbarians, refuſing to live in ſubjection · to the Ro- 
mans, but was overcome, taken, and put to death by the 


Aſpungitani, a people bordering, according to Strabo, on the 


Palus Meonst. 

Uros his death his ſon Pelemon II. was by the emperor 
Caligula raiſed to the throne of Boſphorus and Pontur. But 
the emperor obliged him to exchange the kingdom of Baſpho- 
us with part of "Cilicia, and Nero with his qpnſent reduced 
that part of Pontus, which he enjoyed, to the form of a pro- 
vince. He fell in love with — enice daughter to Agrippa 
king of Judæa, and, in order to marry her, embraced the 
Fewih religion. But as ſhe became ſoon tired of his riotous 
way of living, and returned to her father, ſo he renounced 


his new. religion, and again embraced the ſuperſtitions of pa- 


ganiſm . Polemon dying without iſſue, the antient king- 


dom of P:xatus was parcelled out into ſeveral parts, and ad- 


ded to the piovinces of Bithynia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, 
only that part of it, which was called Pontus Polemontacts, 
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retaining the di 


ignity of a diſtin& and ſeparate province. Dur- 
ing the civil diſcords 1 and Vitellius, one Ani- 
cetus, firſt a flaye, afterwards freedman, to king Polemen, and 
laftly commander of the royal navy, took up arms with a de- 
ſign to reſcue the kingdom from the Roman bondage; and being 
joined by great multitudes, drawn together with the proſpect of 
ſpoil, over-ran the country, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Trapeſund, a 
city founded by the Grecians on the utmoſt confines of Pontus. 


Here he cut in pieces a cphort made up of the inhabitants, 
but which had been formerly l with the privilege of 


Roman citizens. He likewiſe 1 tha fleet, and with ſcorn and 
inſults ſcoured the ſea, Murianus having called to Byzantium 
moſt of the Roman gallies. Here 3 Maſian, who was at 


that time in Syria, ſent Verdius Cas | into Pontus with a 


choice body, of vexillaries from the | He aſſailing the 
enemy, while they were in diſorder, and roaming aſunder in 
purſuit of prey, drove them into their veſſels ; then with ſome 
allies ay, Anicetus into the mouth of the river Chobus, 


where he thought himſelf ſafe under the protection of Se- 
dechus king of the Lazians, whofe alliance he had purchaſed 
with large ; Fo and rich preſents. Sedechus at firſt refuſed 


to deliver him up to the x but was ſoon prevailed up- 
on, 14 threats, party by preſents, to ſurrender both 
him and all the Ts fol fugitives who had taken ſanctuary in 
his dominions b. Thus — that ſervile war, and the 

dom of Pontus continued to be a province of the empire 
till the time of David and Alexis Comneni, who, being driven 
from Con/tqntinople by the French and Fenetians under the 
command” of Baldwin earl of Flanders, ſettled, the one at 


Heraclea, the other at Trebiſond. The new troubles that a- 


roſe among the Latins gave Alexis Comments, an opportunity 
of erecting here à new empire, which comprehended great 
part of Pontus, and was known by the name of the empire of 
Trebiſond, The Comnent held it above two hundred and fifty 


years, till the time of Mohamed III, who carried David Com. 
of Trebiſond, priſoner to Conflantinople, © 


nenes, the laſt emperor 

with all his family, and fubje&ed his empire to that of Conffan- 
tinople, in which diert ſlavery Trebifond and all Pants have 
continued ever ſince. 
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The Hiſtory f the Car ADOCIANS. 
SECT. I. e 2p 


The diſcription of Carr ADOeIA. 


"\HIS country was known to the antients by the 
name of Syria or M ria, and the inhabitants by 
that of Leucoſyri. It borrowed the name of Cap- 
padocia, according to Pliny , from the river Cappadox; ac- 
cording to Herodianus', from one Cappadocus the founder of 
this nation and kingdom. Others ſuppoſe the name of Cap- 
padacia derived from ſome barbarous word, whereof the 
meaning is unknown to us ; for the river Cappadex is menti- 
oned only by Pliny, and Cappadecus, the pretended founder of 
the nation is ſpoke of by none of the antient hiſtorians. 
Cappadacia in antient times compriſed all that country which 
lies between mount Taurus and the Euxine ſea, and was di- 

_ vided by the Per ſians into two ſatrapies or governments, by the 
Macedonians into two kingdoms, the one called Cappadocia 
ad Taurum and Cappadocia Magna, the other Cappadecia ad 
Pontum, and commonly Pontus. Of the latter we have giv- 
en the hiſtory already; of the former we are to write in 
this chapter. Cappadocia Magna, or Cappadocia properly ſo 
3 called, lies between the thirty eighth and forty firſt de- 
4 grees of north latitude, - and was bounded by Pontus on 
the north, by Lycaonia and part of Armenia Minor on 
the ſouth, by Galatia on the weſt, and by the Eupbra- 

tes and part of Armenia Minor on the eaſt. Under king 

Archelaus and ſome of his predeceſſors, Cappadocia w:s 

divided, as Strabo informs us, into ten prefectures, five 

of which lay near mount Taurus, viz. Melitena, Catas- 

nia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, Iſſauritis; the other five compre- 

3 hended the remaining part of the kingdom; but Strabo leaves 
We | us in the dark as to their ſituation, and the towns of note which 
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they contained. The metropolis of all Cappadocin in antient Cities. 


times was Mazaca or Euſebia, called afterwards” Cœſarea 
by Tiberius in honcur of Auguſtus. This latter name it 
a retains, being called by the inhabitants K#/aria. It is 
built round a rock, as Tavernier informs us, on the top of 
which ſtands a caſtle; and is ſtill a populous and confiderable 
city. It was the ſee of the renowned St. Ba, and its 
archbiſhop to this day holds the firſt rank among the prelates 
who are under the patriarch of Conſtantinople. - The other 
cities of note in Cappadocia are, Comana, called Comana Cap- 


padocia, to diſtinguiſh it from another city of the ' ſame name 


in Pontus. This city was famous in antient times for a tem- 
ple conſecrated to Bellona, whoſe prieſts and attendants of both 
ſexes amounted in Strabo's time to the number of ſix thouſand 
and upwards. The chief-prieſt was lord of the adjoining 
country, and in honour next to the king, being commonly 
of the royal family. Ny/a in Chriftian times the fee of 
Gregory, ſurnamed Myſſenus, and brother to St. Baſil, 
Naztanzum the ſee and place of nativity of another 
Gregory, no leſs celebrated by the writers of the ec- 
deſiaſtic hiſtory. Archelais,' ſo called from * Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia, who either founded, or repaired and 
embelliſhed it. Dzoceſarea placed by Pliny in Cappadocia, 
by others in, Phrygia, and antiently called, as we read in 
Str abo, Cabira. 1 ſo called in honour of 
Fauſtina, wife to the emperor Antoninus. Cabiſtra, men- 
tioned by Tully in his letters x. Pterium, memorable for the 
overthrow of Craſus by Cyrus, which was attended with the 

tuin of the Tydian kingdom. The rivers of this country Rivers. 
that deſerve any notice, are, the Melas, which indeed riſes 

in the weſtern borders of Galatia, but paſſes through the 

ſouthern borders of this kingdom and Armenia, and falls into 

the Euphrates ; the Halys, which riſes near Nazianzum, and 

bending firſt to the weſt, and then to the north, paſles through 

Galatia and Papblagonia, and diſcharges itſelf into the Euxine 

lea between Sinope and Amiſus ; the Iris, now Caſalmac, 

which, as;$trabo informs us, paſſed through Amaſia his own 

country, and receiving the Then. cyra falls into the Euxine 

ſea not far from Ami ſus. 

TH1s country produces excellent wines wad act kind of Soil and 
fruits; and was formerly rich in mines of ſilver, braſs, iron, climate. 
and allom; affording alſo great ftore of alabaſter, cryſtal, 
jaſper, and onyx-ſtone. But it was chiefly celebrated by the 
antients for its breed of horſes, Which were and ftill are 
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in great requeſt. Some parts of Cappadocia are very mountain- 

ous and barren, the Antitaurus thoſe provin- 
a dts — In this part of Cappa- 
docia ſtaunds mount Argaus, of ſuch an extraordinary 
that one may ſec, as ſome authors relate, from the top of it 
the Exxine-ſea on one fide, and the Afediterrazeax on the 
other. 


Gappadecia was probably peopled by Tegormab, the lat ſonof 
Gomer and his deſcendants ; for it lies conti thoſec 


to oun- 
— — — poſſeſſed, and is fituated 
confarmable to that prophet i, Gomer and 
all his bands, the houſe er north quarters, 
and all bis bands ; which ſeems to be ſpoken of their ſitua- 


tion with reſpect to Tarcomannia, where many have 
this colony ſeems too remote, becauſe they are ſaid to 
e traded to the fairs of Dres; and what confirms their 
— ſettled in Cappadecie is, that they draught horſes, 
horſemen, and mules; for that coun excellent 
horſes and mules, which laſt are ſuppoſed to he come firſt 
from thence. Beſides in the borders'of Pontnsand Cappadocia, 
we find a people called Tracmi, Trogmi, or Trummi, us Ste- 
p banus calls them. In the council 'of Chalcedon they are cal- 
led Troeemedes or Trogmades, which names have an affinity with 
Tagarmah, or, as the Greeks uſually. write it, Thorgama. 
| Bochart ® obſerves, that the ns are ſaid dy the fa- 
chers to be deſcended from the laſt of the offspring 
of Mizraim, and that prog amr — 

Cappadocia, In this without all doubt they followed the 
Jews, who explain thoſe names the fame ways as do the three 


cha judged ; but ſome place i 
by the rabbies to be Bat or 
founded with P 


As to the ſtate of 1 


uin the dark. Cigter, 33 quoted by Dioderus Galas, tell 


us, that from the very beginning it was ſubject to foreign 
princes, But that writer is no ways to be depended upon. 
Cappadocia was without all doubt a province of the kingdom 
of Lydia, and after the overthrow of Cræſus paſſed from the 
Lydians to the Perfians, to whom the Cappadocians paid an 
— tribute, as Strabo writes ?, of fifreen hundred horſes, 
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till the 
of Pharnaces, Two other families _—_— in Cappadocia, 
namely thoſe of Arioberzanes and Archelaus; but under the 


tinued till the 
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two thouſand mules, and fifty thouſand ſheep. The firſt 
king 6f Coppadecia we find mentioned in hiſtory is Pharnaces, 
a noble Fun, who having ſaved Cyrus from a ravenous 
running full ſpeed him while he was hunting, was 

y him rewarded with his fiſter Atoſſa and the kingdom of 
ww. Disdorus ſtiles him only governor of Cappadocia. 
This country was afterwards ſubdued by the Macedonians, 
and changed into a province; but again reftored to its former 
ſtate by &oarathes III. who laying hold of the opportunity 


Mlexander gave him, put Amyntas their governor to death, 


and, with forces raiſed i in Armenia, reinftated himſelf in the 


kingdom, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity, who held it 


reign of Ariarat hes VIII. the laſt of the royal race 


latter the kingdom was changed into a province of the Roman 
empire, nor ever more returned to its former ſtate. It was 


tn by the addition of Pon- 
of Puphlagonia; and thus it ſtood in the time of 


pe m4 "hs reckons Pontus Galaticus, Cappadocius, and 
Polemoniacus, as parts of this province. It was afterwards 
divided into ten prefectures ; but in the time of Conflantine 


_ the great, Pontus, Lycaotia, and Piſidia being made diſtin 
py was comfined to its met bounds. 
The emperor Valens divided Cappadocia into two provinces, 

cis Secunda, making Tyana the 


metropolis of the latter. We are told that Valens, who was 
abenter of the Arian faction, did this out of ſpite to 


who being bilhop of Ceſares, the metropolis of 


Cappadocia Prima and G 


| Coppadecia, prevented the fpreading of that hereſy in 
— under his den. In this ſtate Cappadocia con- 


of the new empire of Treb:i/ond, 
with which it fell into the hands of the Turks, by whom 


the whole province with the addition of Pontus is now called 


Amaſia, after the name of that city where the beglerbeg of 


Tas religion of the antient 
ſame with that of the Perſians, of which we have given elſe- 
where an accurate account. At Cxmana there was a ſtately 


and rich temple conſecrated to Bellona, whoſe battles the 
prieſts and their attendants uſed to repreſent on ſtated days, 
cutting and wounding each other, as if ſeized with an 
enthuſiaſtic fury. No leſs famous and magnificent were the 
temples of Apollo Catanius or Cataonius at Daſtacum, and of 
Jupiter in the province of Morimena, which laſt had three 


thouſand 


which the difſenſions that reigned among the ſucceſſors of 


Cappadocians was much the Religion. 
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thouſand ſacred. ſervants or religious votaries. The chief- 
prieſt was next in rank to that of Ceomana, and had, as. Strabs 
informs us 1, a yearly” revenue of fifteen talents. Diana 
Per ſica was worſhipped in the city of Caſtaballa, where wo- 


men devoted to the worſhip of that goddeſs were reported to 


tread bare-foot on burning coals without receiving any harm v. 

The temples of Diana at Diaſpolis and of Anias at Zela were 
likewiſe had in great veneration both by the Cappadecians 
and Armenians, who flocked to them N all parts. In the 


latter were tendered all oaths in matters of conſequence ; ; 


and the chief among the prieſts was no ways inferior in 


dignity, power, or wealth, to any in the kingdom, having 


a royal attendance, and an uncontrouled power over. all the 
inferior officers and ſervants of the temple. The Romans, 


Character. 


who willingly adopted all the ſuperſtitions and ſuperſtitious 
rites of the nations they conquered, greatly inereaſed the reve- 
nues of this and other temples, comerring the priefthood on 
ſuch as they thought moſt fit for carrying on their deſigns. 
We are told that human ſacrifices were offered at Cumana, 


and that this barbarous practice was brought by Oreſtes 


and his fiiter Iphigenia from Taurica Scythica, where 
men and women were immolated to Diana. But this cuſtom, 
if it ever obtained in Cappadocia, was aboliſhe4 in the Roman 
times. 

THE Copgadeciuns in the time of the Romans bore-ſo 
bad a character, were reputed fo vicious and lewd, ſo 
monſtrouſly addicted to all manner of vice, that beſides the 


ſhare they had in the old Greek proverb, they had ſome pecu- 


liar to themſelves reflecting on their enormous wickedneſs; 
which made them be fo traduced by other nations, that a wicked 
and impious man was emphatically called a Cappadocian. 

However, this their lewd diſpoſition was in after-ages ſo 


_ corrected and reſtrained by the pure morals of chriſtianity, 


Laws and 


trade. 


that no country whatſoever has produced greater champions 
of the Chri/tian religion, or given to the church more prelates 
of unblemiſhed chan ders 

We have no ſyſtem of their laws, and ſcarce wherewithal 
to form any particular idea of them. As to their commerce, 


they carried on a very conſiderable trade in horſes, great 


numbers whereof their country produced; and we read of 
them in ſcripture as frequenting the fairs of Tyre with this 
commodity. As Cappadocia abounded with mines of ſilver 
braſs, iron, and allom, and afforded great ſtore of alabaſter, 
cryttal, and jaſp=r, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that they ſup- 


4 STRAB, I. x11. 1 S1 RAB. ubi ſupra. 
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plied the neighbouring countries with theſe commodities. 


From the reigns. of their kings we ſhall be 1 to judge of 
their military capacity. | 


n W 


ser. 1 
#1 be reigns of the kings of Cappadocia, 


To felt King of b we read of in hiſtory was Pharna- 


Pharnaces, who was prefcrred by Cyrus to the crown, ces. 
and honoured with the marriage of his ſiſter Ataſſa, 
as we have hinted above. And this is all we read of him in 
antient writers. Aenophon calls him Aribæus, and ſays that 
he was killed in warring againſt the Hyr cantons. 

Pbarnates was ſucceeded by his ſon Serdis, Wöhtiote ld 
only by Diodorus ; and he by his ſon Atamna's, or Ariaramnes, Atamrias. 
as Ctefias calls him. He cultivated a good underſtanding 
with the Perſians, and ſerved in the army of Darius 
the Ton of Hyſtaſpes, by whom he was employed againſt 
the Scythians. In which expedition he took Marſagetes* 
their ing s brother, and preſented him bound to Darius. 

His fon Anaphas is celebrated by tlie antients for his ſkilt 
in military affairs. He renewed' the alliance, which his fa- 
ther had made with the Perfians, and was choſen for one 
of the ſeven princes of Perſia, probably in the room of Iuta- 
phernes, Who, was, put to death by Darius for plotting a 
change in the government. | 
' Anaphas II. fucceeded his father; but did nothing worth Anaphas 
mentioning. His fon Datames ſuccescded him, the firſt of 11. 
his family that waged war with the Perſiant, we know Datames. 
not on what provocation. In that war having ventured a 


general engagement, his army was cut in pieces, and himſelf 
= 


Hrs fon e . fifty years, In his time the Ariaram- 
Per ſi ans invaded Cappadocia, and having reduced great part nes. 
of it, appointed Datames, brother to Ariaramnes, governor 
thereof, by way of reward for his ſervices againſt the aut, 
whom he had ſubdued. 

Ariarathes aſcended the throne on his Siber $ dencds and 3 

1 his brother Olophernes to partake of the ſame POW- thes I, 
He accompanied Artaxerxes Ochus in his expedition a- 

_ the Egyptians, and on that occaſion ſignalized himſelf. 


above all the other commanders of the Perſian army. tHe. 
Was 


Anaphas. . 


* 
Olopher- 


Ariara- 


thes II. and continued faithful to the Perfion 


al blood whom be could get into his power .  Diodorus © 
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was ſucceeded by his brother Olophernes, who reigned alone 
but in the ſueeeſſion to the crown preferred pg; Pet 
brother's ſon to his own children. | 

friarathes II. reigned in the time of Alexender the Great, 
at a time when moſt of 
the other princes ſubmitted to the r. Alexander 
was prevented by death from invading his dominions 3 but 
Perdiccas, marching againſt him with a powerful and well diſ- 
ciplined army, diſperſed his forces, 2 Ariara- 
thes himſelf priſoner, e 


us, that he was killed in the battle. He is fad to have reign- 


ed eighty two years. 

His fon Ariarathes III. having cicaped the general flaugh- 
ter of the royal family, fled into Armenia, where he lay con- 
cealed till the civil diflenfions, which aroſe among the Mace- 
donians, gave him a fair ty of recovering his patcr- 


opportunj 
nal kingdom, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity. Amyntas, 


| obliged to abandon the 


Ariaram- 
nes II. 


was greatly reſpeſted by all the 


maintained a 


9, 8 him, 


who was at that time ernor of Cappadeci 

but was overcome in 3 das and the 4 

Ariarathes after a peaceable of ke 

riaratbes reign of man 

dom to his ſon, | : 
Ariaranne' Il. who did 


N 
count of his good nature, juſtice, and other princely 
During his reign the was in a more Bouriſhi 
dition than it had been under any 8 


and applied himſelf more to the * = peace 
was ſucceeded o his fon, 

Ariarathes IV. whom he had taken for partner of the 
„ kingdom during his life-time. Ariarathes proved a very war- 
like prince, and having overcome Arſaces, founder of the 
Parthian monarchy, conſiderably nary his own domi- 


: nions. 


He was ſucceeded by bis fo Ariarathes V. who marrying 


the daughter of Autiochus the Great, entered into an alliance 


with that prince againſt the Romans ; but Renke being 
conquered, he ſent embaſſadors to ſue for 


, which he 
obtained after having paid two bundred talents by way of fine, 
for taking up arms againft the people of Rome without any 
juſt provocation. He afterwards concluded an alliance with 


CArpiax. in Michridatic. Curies, l. xii, * DiopoR. 
1. zviii. . 1 


| the 
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the Romans, and aſſiſted them with men and money againſt 
Perſes ; on which conſideration he was by the ſenate honour- 
ed with the title of friend and ally of the people of Rome. 
In fome diſputes that aroſe between him and Pharnaces II. 
ki 
Galetia, he referred the whole matter to the Roman legates, 
who favoured bim as far as the juſtice of his cauſe would al- 
low. He left the kingdom ia a very flouriſhing condition to 
his ſon Mithridates, who upon his acceſſion to the crown 
took the name of 4riarathes. 


of Pontus, concerning the conſines of Cappadocia and 
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Ariarathes VI. ſurnamed Philopator from the filial reſpect Ariara- 


having performed with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence 


his exequies, diſpatched embaſſadors to Rome to acquaint the 
ſenate with his acceſſion te the crown, and to renew the alli- 


ance which his father had made with the people of Rome. 


The embaſſadors were kindly received, the alliance renewed, 

and the king highly ceded by the ſenate for the reſpect 
he had ſhewn Sg He reſtored Afithrobuzanes, fon to 
Zadriades, king of the Lefſer Armenia, to his father's king- 
dom, merely out of good-nature, though he foreſaw that the 
Armenians would Jay hold of that opportunity to join Artax- 
ias, who threatened him with war, and was ready to invade 


Cappadocia. But all theſe differences were ſettled, before they 


came to an open rupture, by the Roman legates, Tiberius 


Gracchus, Lucius Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucius. Ariara- 


thes ſeeing himſelf thus delivered from an impending war by 
the mediation of the Romans, ſent embaſſadors to preſent the 


ſenate with a golden crown, and tender his ſervice where- ever 


they thought fit to employ him. The ſenate accepted of the 
crown, and requited the preſent with a ſtaff and chair of ivory, 
which they only beſtowed on ſuch as were looked upon as in- 
tirely addicted to their intereſt. Not long before Demetrius 
Sater, king of Syria, had proffered him in marriage his ſiſter, 
the widow of Perſes king of Macedonia; but 4 tarathes had 
rejected the offer for fear of giving offence to the Romans. 


For this in particular the ſenate returned him thanks, and en- 


joined the embaſſadors to acquaint their maſter, that the ſe- 
nate and people of Rome were fully convinced of his attach- 


ment to them, and ready to ſhe w on all occaſions how much 


they had at heart the intereſt of their true friends and allies u, 


among whom they accounted Hriaratbes the chief and moſt 


to be depended on. Not long atter the king found by expe- 


rience that their protcftations v were fincere ; for Orophernes, 


err legat. 119. Diesen Sieur. legat. 4. 
Vor. IX. 'S.s or, 


and love he ſhewed his father fram his very - infancy, after thes VI. | 


AY a 
7 x. 
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or, as others call him, Holophernes, pretending to be the 

lawful ſon of Ariarathes V. and the elder brother, had recourſe 

to Demetrius Soter, who was greatly incenſed againſt Ariara- 

thes for ſlighting the match which he had propoſed with his 

ſiſter. Demetrius was eaſily prevailed upon to eſpouſe his 

cauſe, though he well knew that Orophernes was but a ſup- 
poſititious, or, as ſome write, a natural, ſon of the deceaſed 

king. Eumenes king of Pergamus was ordered by the Romans 

to join Ariarathes with all his forces, and aſſiſt him againſt 
Demetrius to the utmoſt of his power, which he did accord- 

ingly. But to no effect; for the armies of the confederate 

' kings were worſted, and Ariarathes obliged to abandon the 
Ariara- kingdom to his rival v. Oropbernes, being thus put in poſ- 
thes dri, ſeſſion of Cappadocia, diſpatch:d embaſſadors to Rome with a 
85 = golden crown of great value, which the ſenate declined to 
n PACT” accept, till ſuch time as they heard his pretenſions to the king- 
Year of dom of Cappadocia, which he by ſuborned witneſſes made 
the Flood, appear ſo plain, that the ſenate decreed Ariarathes and he 
2840. ſhould reign together, as brothers and partners in the king- 
Before dom. But Orophernes was the ſame year driven out by At- 


Chriſt, talus, brother to Eumenes, and his ſucceſſor in the kingdom 


159. of Pergamus, and Ariarathes reſtored to the intire poſſeſſion 


ot his paternal kingdom, Orophernes being driven out, Ari- 


arathes ſent embaſſadors to demand of the Prienians four hun- 
dred talents, which Orophernes had depoſited with them. 
The Prienians honeſtly replied, that as they had been truſt- 
ed with the money, they could not, without breach of the 
_ truſt repoſed in them, deliver it to any one except Orophernes 
| himlelf, or ſuch as came in his name. Hereupon the king 
entered their territories in a hoſtile manner, and putting all 
to fire and ſword, thought he ſhould frighten them into a 
compliance with his demands. But neither his threats, nor 
the calamities they ſuffered, could prevail upon them to be- 
tray their truſt ; nay, in the height of their miſeries, while 
their city was beſieged by the joint forces of Ariarathes and 
Attalus, they found means to reſtore the intire ſum to Or:- 
phernes, though the king had threatened them with utter de- 
ſtruction, in caſe it was not delivered to him upon his enter- 


ing the city, which he hoped to be maſter of in a few days. 


But in the mean time the Prienians recurring to the Romans, 
the two kings were enjoined by the legates to raiſe the ſiege, 
and withdraw their forces, on pain of being deemed enemies 


Pol vB. I. iii. p. 161. Liv. I. xlvii. JusT1N. Il. xxxv. c. 
Are1an, Syriac. p. 118. Zo AR. ex Dione. * ApPIAN. 8) 
Tac. p. 118. ZoN AR. ex Dion. 
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to the republic ?. Ariarathes readily complied with the legates 
orders, and marching his army into Syria joined Alexander 
Epiphanes againſt Demetrius Soter, by whom he had been for- 
merly driven out of his kingdom. In the very firſt engage- 
ment Demetrius was ſlain, and his army intirely routed and 
diſperſed, 4riarathes having on that occaſion given uncom- 
mon proofs of his courage and conduct. Some years after a 
war breaking out between the Romans and Ariftonicus, who 
claimed the kingdom of Pergamus in right of his father, he 
aſſiſted the former to the utmoſt of his power, and was flain 
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in the ſame battle in which P. Craſſus, proconſul of Aſia, 


was taken, and the Roman army cut in pieces. He left ſix 
ſons by his wife Laodice, on whom the people of Rome be- 
ſtowed Lycaonia and Cilicia. But Laodice fearing leſt her 
children, when they came of age, ſhould take the govern- 
ment out of her hands, poiſoned five of them, the youngeſt 
only having eſcaped her cruelty by being privately conveyed 
out of the kingdom. Laodice was ſoon after put to death by 
the Cappadociaus, who could not brook her cruel and tyrannical 


government, and the young king placed on the throne of 


his anceſtors 2. 
Ariarathes VII. ſoon after his acceſſion to the crown mar- 
ried Laodice daughter to Mithridates the Great, in hopes of 
having in that prince a powerful friend to ſupport him againſt 
Nicomedes king of Bithynia, who laid claim to part of Cappa- 


Ariara- 
thes VII. 


dacia. But Mithridates, without any regard either to fricud- _ 
ihip or affinity, ſuborned, one Gordius to poiſon him, and on 


his death ſeized the kingdom under pretence of maintaining 


the rights of the Cappadocians againſt Nicomedes, till the 
children of Ariarathes were in a condition to govern and de- 


ſend the kingdom by themſelves. The Cappadocians were at 
irſt very thankful to Mithridates, as not entertaining any 


manner of ſuſpicion againſt him; but finding him unwilling 
to reſign the kingdom to the lawful heir, they roſe up in arms, 
and driving out all his gariſons, placed on the throne the eld- 
eſt ſon of their deceaſed king, viz. 
Ariarathes VIII. who was ſoon engaged in a war with 
Nicomedes king of Bithynia, that prince laying claim to ſome 
of the provinces that bordered on his kingdom. In this war 


Ariara- 
thes VII! 


Mithridates joined his nephew, and not only forced Nicame- 
es to abandon Cappadocia, but ſtripped him of great part of 


lis own dominions. A peace being at luſt concluded between 


lie kings of Bithynia and Cappadeciu, Miti)ridates ſeeking | 


pol vs in excerpt. Valeſ. p. 173. justin 1. xxxvli. 
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ſome pretence to quarrel with Ariarathes, inſiſted upon his 
recalling Gordius, who had murdered his father; which pro- 
poſal he rejecting with adhorrence, both princes began to pre- 
pare for war. Mithridates took the field the firſt, hoping to 
over-run Cappadocia, before Ariarathes could be in a conditi- 
on to make head againſt him. But contrary to his expectation, 
he was met on the frontiers by Ariarathes at the head of an 
army no-ways inferior to his own. Hereupon having recourſe 
to ſnares, he invited Ariarathes to a conference, and in the ſight 
of both armies ſtabbed him with a dagger, which he had con- 
cealed under his garment, as we have related elſewhere. This 
ſtruck ſuch terror into the Cappadocians, that they immediate- 
ly diſperſed, and gave Mithridates an opportunity of poſſeſſing 
| himſelf of the kingdom, without the leaſt oppoſition. ' But he 
did not long enjoy his unjuſt conqueſts; for the Capp adocians, 
not being able to endure the tyranny and cruelty of his pre- 
fects, ſhook off the yoke, and recalling the king's brother, 
bows had fled into the province of Aſia, proclaimed him 
Ing. | 
Ariarathes IX. was ſcarce warm in his throne, when Mi- 
thridates invaded his kingdom at the head of a very numerous 
army; and having drawn him to a battle, defeated his army 
with great ſlaughter, and obhged him to abandon the king- 
dom to the conqueror. The king foon after died of grief, 
and Mithridates beſtowed Cappadacia on his own ſon, who 
was then but eight years old, giving him alſo the name of 4- 
ria rather :. But Nicomedes Philopator, king of Bithynia, 
tearing leſt AMithridates, having now got poſſeſſion of the 
whole kingdom of Cappadocia, ſhould invade his territories, 
ſuborned a youth to paſs himſelf upon the ſenate for the third 
ſon of Ariarathes, and to preſent them a petition in order to 
be reſtored to his father's kingdom. With him he ſent to 
Rome Laodice, ſiſter to Mithridates, whom he had married 
after the death of her former huſband Ariarathes. Laodice 
declared beſort the ſenate that ſhe had three ſons by Ariara- 
tet, and that the petitioner was one of them; but that ſhe 
had been obliged to keep him concealed, left he ſhould under- 
go the ſame tate as his brothers. The ſenate aſſured him that 
they would at all adventures reinſtate him in his kingdom; 
for the whole matter was carried on with ſuch craft, that they 
hul not the leaft ſuſpicion of any deceit. But in the mean 
time Mithridates having notice of theſe tranſactions, dil- 
patched Gordius to Rome to undeceive the ſenate, and per- 


Jus rin. Il. Ari. c. 1, 2. 


ſ uade 
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ſuade them, that the youth, to whom he had reſigned the 
kingdom of Cappadecia, was the lawful ſon of the late king, 
and grandſon to that Ariarathes who had aſſiſted the Romans 
againſt Ariſtonicus, and loſt his life in their ſervice 2. This 
unexpected embaſly put the ſenate upon inquiring more nar- 
rowly into the matter, whereby the whole plot was diſco- 
vered, and Mithridates ordered to reſign Cappadocia. Pa- 
phlagonta as wat the ſame time taken from Nicomedes, and both 
kingdoms declared free. But the Cappadocians ſent embaſ- 
ſadors to Rome, acquainting the ſenate, that they could not 
live without a king, which the ſenate was greatly ſurprized 
at ; but however humouring their inclination, gave them 
leave to elect a king of their own nation, for the royal family 
of Pharnaces was now extindt. They choſe unanimouſly 
Ariobarxanes, and their election was approved by the ſenate, 
he having, on all occaſions, ſhewn himſelf a ſteady friend to 
the Romans d. 
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riolaraanes had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of his new king- Ariobar- 
dom, when he was driven out by Tigranes king of the Greater zanes I. 


Armenia, who reſigned it to the fon of Mithridates, accord- 
ing to the articles of an alliance previouſly concluded be- 
tween theſe two princes. Ariobarzanes fled to Rome, and 
having engaged the ſenate in his cauſe, he returned into Aſia 
with Sylla, who was injoined to reſtore him to his kingdom; 
which he did accordingly, having with a ſmall body of men 


routed Gordius, who came to meet him on the borders of Cap- 


padocia at the head of a numerous army. But Sy/la had ſcarce 
turned his back, when he was driven out anew by Ari- 
_ arathes, the ſon of Mithridates, on whom * Tigranes had 
beſtowed the kingdom of Cappadecia. This obliged Sylla to 
return into Aa, where he was attended with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs, and Ariobarzanes placed again on the throne. After 
the death of Sylla he was the third time forced by Mithridates 
to abandon his kingdom, but was ſoon reſtored by Pompey, 
who, after having intirely defeated Mithridates near mount 
Stella, rewarded Ariobarzanes, for his ſervices during the 


war, with the provinces of Sophene, Gordiene, and great 


part of Cilicia. But he being now advanced in years, and 
defirous to ſpend the remainder of his life in eaſe and free from 
cares, reſigned the crown to his ſon Hriobarxanes in preſence 
of Pompey, and never afterwards interfered with public affairs. 


n Ally. in one of his letters ſeems to infinuate as it he had been 
Ulled e. | | 
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Ariobar- 
Ames II. 
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Ariobarzanes II. proved a no leſs faithful ally and friend to 
the Romans than his father had been. He was very fervice- 
able to Cicero, as he himſelf witneſſes, during the time he was 
proconſul of Cilicia. The civil war breaking out between 
Ceſar and Pompey, he fided with the latter; but after the 
death of Pompey was received into favour by Czfar, who even 
beſtowed upon him great part of Armenia. While Cæſar 
was engaged in a war with the Egyptians, Pharnaces ki 


of Pontus invaded his territories, and ſtripped him of his 


paternal kingdem, as well as of his new acquiſitions. But 
Pharnaces being overcome by Czſar, he was not only re 

ſtored to his kingdom, but honoured with new titles by the 
R:mons. After the murder of Cafar he refuſed to join Caſſius 


and Brutus, who thercupon having declared him an enemy to 


the republic, invaded his dominions; and having taken him 
priſoner, cauſed him to be put to death. 

He vas ſucceeded by his brother Ariobarzanes m. who 
as we have elſewhere mentioned, was by Marc Antony de- 
prived both of his life and kingdom. In him ended the fa- 
mily of Aricharzanes. 

Axchelaus the grandſon of that e who in the. A- 
 thridatic war commanded in chief againſt Sylla, as we have 


22 above, was by Mare Antony placed on the throne 


of Cappa lecia, though no- ways related either to the family of 
Pharnaces, or that of Ariel arxanes. His preferment was in- 


tirely owing to his mother Glaphyra, a woman of great 


beauty, but of a very looſe behaviour; who having gained 
#:10r:y's good graces by indulging his luft, obtained by way 
of reward for her compliance the kingdom of Cappadocia tor 
her ſen. To this alludes the epigram of Augufins related by 
Martial l. In the war between Auguſtus and Antony hc 
joined the latter; but at the interceſſion of the Cappadocians 
us not only p ardoned by Auguſtus, but received from him 
Armenia the Lafer and Cilicia Trachea, for having aſſiſted the 

$0161 ſuætors in clearing the ſeas of pirates, who greatly in- 

teſted the coaſts of Aa. He contracted a ſtrict friendſhip 
with Herad the Great, king of Judæa, and even married his 


daughter Glaphyrato Alexander, Hered's fon. Herd becom- 


ing jealous of his fon, as if he aſpired to the kingdom, Ar- 
chrians took a journey into Judæa, with no other view but 
to remove his ſuſpicions, and reconcile him to his ſon ; which 
he happily effected, though on account of new ſuſpiciors 
Alexander was not Jong after by his tather” s order put to 
death, H. red accompanied in perſon A-ch:/aus on his retust. 


<MaRTIAL, I. xi, epigram 21. 
5 lung 
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into Cappadocia as far as Antioch, where he recommended 
him to Titus, then preſident of Syria, as the beſt friend he 
had. After the death of Alexander; Archelaus gave his chil- 
dren a princely education, and ſhewed a particular tenderneſs 
and concern for them till the day of his death. In the 
reign of Tiberius he was ſummoned to appear before the ſe- 
nate; for he had been always hated by Tiberius, becauſe in 
his retirement at Rhodes he had paid him no fort of court or 
diſtinction; which proceeded from no pride or averſion to 
Tiberius, but from the warning given him by his friends at 
Rome. For Caius Cæſar, the preſumptive heir to the em- 
pire, then lived, and had been ſent to compoſe the affairs of 
the eaſt. Whence the friendſhip of Tiberius was then rec- 
koned dangerous. But when he came to the empire, re- 
membering how Archelaus had behaved, he enticed him to 
Rome by means of letters from Livia, who, without diſ- 
ſembling her ſon's reſentment, promiſed him his pardon, pro- 
vided he came in perſon to implore it. He obeyed the ſum- 


mons, and haſtened to Rome, where he was received by the 
emperor with great wrath and contempt, and ſoon after ac- 
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cuſed as a criminal in the ſenate. The crimes alledged a- Archelaus 
gainſt him were mere fictions; but his concern in ſeeing dies, and 
himſelf treated like a malefactor was ſo great, that he died it 4ing- 
ſoon after of grief, or, as others ſay, laid violent hands on 4% is re- 
himſelf * He is ſaid to have reigned fifty years. Pliny duced do a 
tells us f, that he wrote a book of agriculture. Upon his Roman 


death the kingdom of Cappadocia was reduced to a province, 
and governed by thoſe of the equeſtrian order (V). 


*Tacirt. Annal. I. i. f Prix. I. xviii. c. 3. 


(Y) Other authors tell us, that Archelaus would have been con- 
demned by the ſervile ſenate, had not one of the evidences pro- 


duced againſt him depoſed, that he had heard him ſay, F ever be 
went back into Cappadocia, Tiberius ſoould. feel what nerves he bad; 


which moved ſuch a laughter in the ſenate, the old king, by rea- 
lon of the gout and other diſtempers, not being able to ſtand by 
lumſelf, that he was diſmiſſed ; Tiberius thinking that he could not 
puniſh him more effectually than by ſuffering him to live This 
favour, ſay they, the old king conltrued in the beſt manner, and 
out of gratitude bequeathed his kingdom to Rome. | 


CHAP. 


province. 


Philetæ- 


rus. 


CHAP. vi 


The Hiſtory of the kings of PE R- 


GAMUS, 


our hiſtory of Afyfa, to which province it former] 

belonged, and was ſubject to the ſame princes, ti 
it became the metropolis of a ſeparate kingdom. We ſhall 
therefore only add here the hiſtory of the Pergamenian 
kings, who from ſmall beginnings came by degrees to make 
a conſiderable figure among the potentates of Afia, and 


T HE city of Pergamus we have already deſcribed in 


proved very ferviceable to the Romans in all their Afaatic 


wars. 
Tux firſt of this family we e find mentioned in hiſtory was 


one Phileterus, an eunuch, by birth a Paphiagomian, of a 


Year of mean deſcent, and in his youth a menial ſervant to Antigonus, 
the Flood, one of Alexander's captains. He afterwards ſerved Ly/tmachus 


2715. 
Before 


Chriſt, 
2 
AA 


king of Thrace and Macedon, who appointed him keeper of his 
treaſures lodged in Pergamus. W hile he held this employment, 


| Lyfimachus , at the inſtigation of his wife Arſinoe, barbarouſly 


murdered his ſon Agathocles, who had attended him in all his 
wars, and by whoſe conduct he had gained moſt of his victo- 
ries. His death was publicly lamented by Philetær us, who 
was chiefly indebted to him for his preferment. Whereupon 
Arſinee highly incenſed againſt him, found means to work him 
by degrees out of his maſter's favour ; which he being apprized 
of, ſeiz:d on the caſtle of Pergamus, and the treaſures which 
he had been intruſted with, to the amount of ninety thouſand 
talents, which he proffered with his ſervice to Seleucus king of 
Syria. But both Ly/rmachus and Seleucus dying ſoon after, he 
kept the treaſures, and with a ſtrong body of mercenaries held 


the town till his death, which happened twenty years after hc 


had revolted from Lyſimachus. He died in the eightieth year 
of his age, and is by ſome ſtyled prince, by others king of 


Pergamus ; he was at leaft the founder of this new kingdom, 
| though 
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though perhaps he never affamed the title of king. He left Eumenes 
the Kingdom to Eumenes his brother, or, as ſome write, his I. 


brother's fon, who faying hold of the diſſenſions that reigned 
among the Srncile, invaded Aa, poſſeſſed himſelf of many 
ſtrong- holds in that province, and having hired a ftrong body 
of Galatians, "defeated Autiachus as he was returning home, 
roud with a remarkable ag he had gained over his 
— Seleucus Callinicns t. is victory put him in poſleſ- 
ſion of the greater part of Ma; but he did not long enjoy his 
new acquilitions, for he died the next year of immoderate 
drinking, a vice which he was greatly addicted to, in the 
twenty ſecond year of his ſovercignty ; for we do not find that 
he ever took upon him the title of king. 5 
Eumenes was fucceeded by Attalus I. the fon of Attalus, 
brother to Philtterus by Antiochis the daughter of Acbæus. 
For Attalus, though of a mean deſcent, being plentifully 


| fupplied with money by his brother Phileterus, viſited moſt of 
the courts of the Afatic princes, and was every-where had in 


great eſteem, being a man of excellent natural parts. He 
proved fo ferviceable to Achzus, who, revolting from An- 
rrchus the Great, aſſumed the title of king, that he beſtowed 
upon him his favourite daughter Antiothis. By her Artulus 
| had one ſon named alſo Attaius, who upon the death of Eu- 


menes took poffeffion of Pergamus, and the places which he 
had added to his ſmall principality. In the very beginning of 
his reigh he roated the Gault wirh great ſlaughter, -and forced 
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Attalus I. 


them to adandon his territories, where they had propofed to 


fette. After this victory he took upon 
king, and as ſuch was ackno 


Hinſelf the title of 
by all the neighbouring 


princes (Z). Livy tells us that he was the firſt among the 4- 


faatic princes who refufed to pay contribution to the Cult, 
[ Josr18. I. wxvii. e 2, & 3. 
2) The crown continued in his family to the third generation, of 


which Suidas relates an anſwer given him by the oracle of Delphos, 


in theſe words: Go on Taurocerns ; you Hl wear a crown, and 
your ſon's ſors, but to no other ſhall i paſs. He was called Tauro- 
cerus from a pair of bull's horas, which were pat we know not 


by whom, on the head of his ftatue. He was alſo called the % 
of a bull by another oracle, wherein it was foretold that he ſhould 


one day make a great {laughter of the Gault; the anſwer of 
the oracle is related by Pauſanias in the following words (72) : 
Jupiter l quickly ſend them a deliverer, the ſon of a bull, edu- 
cated by Jupiter, who ſhall bring a diſmal day on the Gauls. 


| (72) Pauſan, in Phocicis. 9. 334. 
Vol. IX. / T8 


whom 


Tuteri in- 
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whom he worſted in a pitched battle . While Seleucus Cerau- 
nus was employed in other wars he raiſed a powerful army, 
and entering Aſia, ſubdued all the provinces on this fide 
mount Taurus. But was ſoon driven out of his new acquiſi- 

tions by Seleucus, and his grand-father Achæus, who enterin 
into an alliance againſt him, ſtript him of all his dominions, 
and even beſieged him in his metropolis. Attalus finding 
himſelf thus reduced to the laſt extremity, invited with great 
promiſes the Gauls, who had ſettled in Thrace, to his afiſt- 
ance, who marching with all ſpeed to Pergamus, obliged the 
enemy to raiſe the ſiege, and being headed by the king 
himſelf, recovered in a ſhort time all the cities and 
provinces which they had ſeized. Attalus having thus reco- 
vered what the enemy had taken, while Achæus was buly in 
Paphlagonia, he marched into Jonia, and the neighbouring 
provinces, where the cities of Cuma, Smyrna, and Phocza 
voluntarily ſubmitted ; the Teians, Colophonians, with the 
His con. inhabitants of Egea and Lemnes, ſent deputies, declaring them- 
queſts, ſelves ready to acknowledge him for their ſovereign ; the 
| Carſenes on the other fide the river Lycus opened their gates to 
him, having firſt driven out Themiftocles, whom Acheus had 
appointed governor of thoſe provinces. From thence he ad- 

vanced to Apia, and encamping on the banks of the river 

| Megiſtus, received homage from all the neighbouring na- 
tions. Here the Gauls, being frightened with an eclipſe of 

the moon, refuſed to purſue. their march, which ſtopt the 
career of his conqueſts, and obliged him to return to the 
Helleſpont, where he gave the Gauls leave to ſettle, and al- 

| lowed them a large and fruitful territory, aſſuring them that 

he would always aſſiſt and protect them to the utmoſt of his 
power. Having thus enlarged his dominions, he returned 
to Pergamus, where he received with great pomp and magni- 
ficence the Roman legate Lævius, and entered into an alliance 
with Rome, which ſecured to him all his acquiſitions. In the 
reign of Attalus a certain prophecy was found in the ſibylline 
books by the college of the Decemviri, to whoſe care thoſe 
books were intruſted, to this purport : Fhenſeever 4 
Foreign enemy ſhall invade Italy, he ſhall be driven out and 
overcome, if the image of the great mother of the gods at Ida, 
D-iivers which fell from heaven, be ſent for and brought to Rome. 
'2 the Ro- Whereupon five embaſladors were without delay diſpatched - 
mans the to Attalus, who received them with all poſſible marks of 


hay g. friend{hip, and kindneſs, and attending them in perſon to 
Her of 5 b | 


* 
F rg £ 4H: 


to an al- 
{iancewwith 
Rome. 


* Liv. I. xxxviii. 
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Peſſinus in Phrygia, there delivered into their hands a ſtone 

which the inhabitants worſhipped as the great mother of the 

gods d. He joined the Romans in both their wars with Pi- | 

lip king of Macedon, who invaded his dominions, laying 1 

waſte whole provinces, but was not able to reduce one city. | 

In the ſecond war Attalus had the command of the Rhodian 

fleet, with which he not only drove the Macedonians quite 

out of the ſeas, but even, in conjunction with his allies the 

Athenians, invaded Macedonia, and obliged Philip to march 

off from Athens, which he had greatly difireſſed, in order to 

defend his own kingdom. For which ſervices the Athenians 

heaped upon Attalus all the favours they could, and even cal- 

led one of their own tribes after his name, an honour which they 

had never before beſtowed upon any toreigner '. He died of His death. 

an apoplexy, which ſeized him at Thebes in Beotia, while he 

was making an harangue to the Beotians, and exhorting 

them with more vehemency, than his age and ſtrength could 

bear, to enter into an alliance with the Romans againſt Phi- 

lip their common enemy. In the midſt of his harangue he 

fell down ſpeechleſs; but returning to himſelf, defired to be 

carried by ſea from Thebes to Pergamus, where he died ſoon 

after his arrival*, in the ſeventy ſecond year cf his age, 

and forty third of his reign. He was a great encourager of 

learning, and wrote himſelf fome books, which are often 

quoted by Pliny, Artemidorus, and Strabo. He cauſed the 

grammarian Daphidas to be thrown headlong from a high 

rock for ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of Homer i. His generoſity 

towards men of learning knew no bounds, whence he 1s 

highly commended by all the writers that flouriſhed in 

his time; as is alfo his wife Apollonias, or, as others call 

her, Apollonis, whom, though of a mean extraction, they 

propoſe as a pattern of all princely virtues. By her he left four 

£ ſons, Eumenes, Attalus, Philetærus, and Athengus w. 
He was ſucceeded by Eumenes his eldeft fon, who upon his: Eamone: 

acceſſion to the crown renewed the alliance which 'his father 

had made with the Romans, and obſerved it fo religiouſly, year — 5 

that Antiochus the Great having proffered him his daughter the Flood 

Antiochis in marriage, he declined his affinity, being appriſed 2802. 

that Antiochus courted his friendſhip with a view to firengthen Before 

himſelf by his alliance againſt the Romans; for his eldeſt Chriſt, 


laughter he had beſtowed on Ptolemy king of . Opt, and of- 10. 6 
8 I. xxix. LI V. I. ix. | Lin LE aa, ei 5 - _ 
Lat. 3 p 786, 787. k LIV. | xxxiii. Pol S. p. 820. 1 
"LoTancy. in Quinto Flaminio 1-Sultpas. Val. Max. : | 

105 c 8. _ ® Sytpas at the word Attalus. 
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 Inflames 


the Ro- 
mans 4- 


gainſt An- 


tiochus. 
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fered the ſecond: to Ariarathes king of Cappadecizy, and was at 
that time making great preparations. for war both by ſea and 


land ®. Ewmenes, who was very. jealous of ſo powerful a 


neighbour, did not fail to acquaint the ſenate with all his mo- 
tions, who thereupon: ſent P. Fillius, and P. Sulpitius, under 
appearance of an embaſſy to Antiochus; but really to inform 
themſelves of the preparations he was. making, and by, often 
converſing with Hannibal, who. was then in great; eſteem 
with Autiachus, either to abate his hatred towards. the Ra- 
mans, or make Antiochus jealous of him; for they apprehend- 
ed Hannibal to be at the bottom of thoſe vaſt preparations o. 


The embaſſadors went firſt to Ela, and from thence to Per- 


gamus ; for their inſtructions were to confer with Exmenes, be- 
fore they wentto the court of Antrochus. Eumenes did all that lay 
in his power to.influne them againſt Aatiochus, aſſuring them, 
that he had nothing leſs in view than the empire of all Aſia. 
Soon after the departure of the embaſſadors, who returned 
very much diſſatisſied with Aut iachus, Eumenes ſent his bro- 
ther Attalus to Rome, to acquaint the ſenate, that Antiochu: 
at the perſuaſion of the Ætolians had paſſed over into Greece 
with an army conſiſt ing of ten thouſand foot, five hundred 
horſe, and fix elephants, and that the Ætolians were all to a 
man ready to join him. The ſenate received Attalus with 
the greateſt demonſtrations of friendſhip and kindneſs, return- 
ed thanks both to him and the king his brother, provided bim 
with lodgings at the expence of the public, and diſmiſſed him 
loaded with preſents, promiſing; to ſend an army into Greece, 


which ſhaul defeat the king's meaſures, and keep. in awe the 


Stoliant. Which they did accordingly, ſending AA Acilius 
conſul into Greece, who having vanquiſhed Antiochus at Ther- 
mopylæ, obliged him to fly back into a. In this war A.- 


brother Eumenes aſſiſted the Romans both with his navy, and 
all the land- forces he could raiſe. As the fleet of Anttochus 
was returning from Greece into Aſia under the command of 
Pelyxenidas, they happened to fall in with the Roman fleet, 
commanded by Eumenes and C. Livius Salinator, who falling 


upon them ſunk ten of their ſhips, took thirty, and diſperſed 


the reſt, This victory was in great meaſure owing to Eu- 


menes, Who boarded ſome of the enemies ſhips in perſon, and 


during the whole action behaved himſelf with uncommon bra- 


Pol v. legat. 25. Liv. l. xxxvii © Liv. I. xxxiv, xxxv. 
Jos ri. I. xxxi,c. 4. FON TI. Stratag. |. i. c. 8. Appian. 
in Syriac. p. 9O, 91. P Liv. l. xxxvi. Pl Vr ARCH. in Cato. 
\Jzjor. Arytav. in Syriacis. FRo:T1n. Stratag. I. ii. 


very 


telus was appointed to command the Roman fleet; and his 
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Very. Sometime after Eumeues, with a body of five thouſand 

men, entered the territories of Antiachus, and having laid 

waſte all the country about Thyatira, returned to Canas, 

where the Raman fleet wintered, with an immenſe booty 4. 

While Eumenes was thus emplayed in aiding the Romans ar 

broad, he was unexpectedly called home to the defence of his 

own country. For Axtiochus invading his tertitories, laid Antiochus 

waſte the whole country about Elæa, 7 even ſent his ſon invades his 

Seleucus to lay ſiege to the royal city of Pergamus. Attalus, territories. 

the king's brother, held out with a handful of men, till the and /ays 

1 the allies of Eumenes, ſent a thouſand foot and an frexe to the 

hundred horſe to bis aſſiſtance. Theſe were all choſen traops, 9 Per- 

who had ſerved under Philoparmen, and were commanded by Samus. 

Diophanes, a man of great experience in war. Diophanes 

obſerving from the walls, af the town the careleſsneſs of the 

enemy, obtained leave of Attalus to march out of the city, 

and encamp at a ſmall diſtance from them. Both Attalus and 

the citiæens of Pergamus looked upon him as a mad-man, who 

durſt venture out while the city was beſieged by an army ten 

times their number. The enemy likewife were not a little 
ſurprized at firſt ; but finding that he kept himſelf quiet in 

his camp, they returned to their former negligence and diſor- 

ders, not imagining that with ſuch a handful of men he would 

make any attempt upon their camp. Which Diopbanes ob- The ſiege 

ſerving, fallies out unexpeCtedly at the head of an hundred » ai/zd. 

horſe, and having put in diſorder their advanced guards, at- 

tacked Seleucus in his camp, and the Achæan foot coming up 

in the mean time, drove the whole army from their poſts, 

and purſued them with great ſlaughter as far as he could fafely 

venture without loſing a man. The next day Seleucus en- 

camped at a greater diſtance from the town, and, drawing out 

his men, offered the enemy battle; but Diaphanes kept quiet 

in his camp, till Seleucus, deſpairing to draw him to an en- 

gagement, began to march his forces back to the camp, when 

falling upon - 4H rear with his horſe, he puiſied them to 

their trenches with greater flaughter than he had done the day 

before. The boldneſs of the A bæans ſtruck ſuch terror in- 

to the enemy, that Seleucus thought fit to abandon the ſiege, 

and retire. Attalus and the Pergamenians beheld from the 

walls of the town, and admire.| the gallant behaviour of the 

Acheans, but had not the coirage to venture out, which if 

they had done, the army of e might have been that da 

calily cut in pieces. This cowardly behaviour reflected no 

mall diſhonour on Attalus, though he had on all other o<ca- 
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| fions behaved with uncommon gallantry*. In the mean time 


Eumenes himſelf arriving at Pergamus, and the Rhodtan and 
Roman fleets joining that king's, Autiochus and his fon Se- 
leucus retired with great precipitation out of his territories ; and 
hearing that the conſul L. Scipio was ready to paſs over into 
Afia with all his forces, diſpatched embaſſadors to L. Emilins, 


who commanded the Roman army, tò ſue for a peace. E- 


milius ſent for Eumenes to adviſe with him in this conjunc- 


ſure, as he likewiſe did with Eudamus and Pampbil idas, com- 


manders of the Rhodian fleet. The Rhodians were not a- 
rainfſt a peace; but Eumenes, who would hearken to no 
terms, perſuaded Emilius to diſmiſs the embaſſadors with this 


of the conſul ; for L. Scipio was then in full march to join 
them. Antiochus ſeeing there was no hopes of obtaining a 


lant beha- peace upon honourable conditions, either of Emilius, or af- 


viour of terwards of Scipio, reſolved to venture a general engagement, 
Eumenes in which he was entirely 
at the bat- gallant behaviour of Eumenes, who not only bore, without 


tile of 


putting the ranks in diforder, 


defeated, in great meaſure, by the 


giving ground, the firft onſet of the elephants, and armed 
chariots, but drove them back upon their own men ; which 


echus was glad to accept a peace upon any terms. One of 
the conditions was, that he ſhould pay four hundred talents 
to Eumenes, and' a certain quantity of corn, to make amends 
for the loſſes he had ſuſtained during the war. The peace 
being concluded, Eumenes took a journey to Rome, where 


he repreſented to the ſenate, with a great deal of moderation, 


what he had done in the ſervice of the republic, and told them, 


that he was come to'beg of them, that the Greek cities, which 


at the beginning of the war were ſubject to Autiochus, might 
be added to his dominions, fince in him they might promiſe 
themſclves a faithful friend and ally, and look upon his new 
acquiſitions as their own. His demand was warmly oppoſed 


by the Rhodian embaſſadors and thoſe of all the Greek cities 
in Afia. But both parties being heard, the ſenate after a long 


debate decreed, that all the countries on this ſide mount Tau- 
715, which belonged to Antiochus, ſhould be given to Eume- 


Hou re- nes, together with the other provinces lying between the 
warded by mountain and the river Mzander, except Lycia and Cari, 


the Ro- 
mans. 


which were beſtowed on the Nhadians. Moreover all the 


| Cities, which had been tributary to Attalus, were ordered to 


Liv. I. Xii Pot vn. legat. 20. p. 810. APPIAN, 107 


= 


peace could be concluded before the arrival 


gave the Roman horſe an oppor- 
tunity of attacking them, andthrewing the whole army into 
the utmoſt confuſion. After this battle, which was fought | 
at the foot of mount Sipylus, not far from Magneſia, Anti- 
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pay the ſame tribute to Eumenes; but ſuch as had been 
tributary to Antiochus were declared freeſ. Eumenes hav- 
ing thus ay og with the Romans inlarged his domini- 
ons, was | 

king of Bithynia, who confiding altogether in Hannibal, 
whom he entertained at his court, invaded his territo- 
ries. But Eumenes being aſſiſted by the Romans, gave him 
two great. overthrows, one by ſea, and the other by land, 
which ſo diſheartened him, that he was ready to accept of a 
peace upon any terms whatſoever. However, before the con- 
ditions were agreed. upon, Hannibal found means to draw 
Philip king of Macedon into an alliance againſt Eumenes, and 
the Romans. Philip, who was highly incenſed againſt the 
Romans, who had obliged him to evacuate the cities of Enus 
and Maroneza in Thrace, and no leſs exaſperated againſt Eu- 
menes, on whom they had beſtowed them, ſent Phzlacles, an 
old and experienced officer, with a conſiderable body to join 
Prufias. Hereupon Eumenes ſent his brother Athenæus to 


n after engaged in a new war with Prufeas, 
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His war 


with Pru- 
ſias king of 
Bithynia. 


Rome, with a golden crown valued at fifteen thoufand talents, 


to complain of Philip for aiding Pruſias, and of Prufias, for 
making war upon the allies of the people of Rome without any 


manner of provocation. The ſenate accepted of the preſent, 
and promiſed to ſend forthwith embaſſadors to ſettle matters 
to the ſatisfaction of Eumenes, whom they looked upon as the 


moſt ſteady friend the republic had in Aſia. But in the mean 
time Pruſias having ventured a ſea- fight, obtained, by a con- 
trirance of Hannibals, a complete victory over Eumenes. 


Defeated 


in a ſea 


l 
For Hannibal adviſed him to fill a great many earthen veſſels A 


with various kinds of ſerpents, and other poiſonous reptiles, 
ſhips, ſo as to break the veſſels, and let the ſerpents looſe. 


ftratagem 
RM * of Hanni- 
and in the beat of the fight to throw them into the enemies bat. 


All the ſoldiers and ſeamen were injoined to attack the ſhip, in 


which Zumenes himſelf was, and only defend themſelves a- 
gainſt the others as well as they could; and that they might 
not miſtake the ſhip, a herald was ſent before the engage- 
ment with a letter to the king. As ſoon as the two fleets 


drew near, all the enemies ſhips ſingling out the king's, diſ- 


char ed ſuch a quantity of ſerpents againtt it, that neither the 
lallors nor ſoldiers could perform their duty, but were forced 
to fly to the ſhore, leſt they ſhould fall into the enemies hands. 
The other ſhips, after a faint reſiſtance, followed the king's 
example, and were all driven aſhore with great ſlaughter, the 


Pol v legat. 25, & 36. Diovor. Sicut. legat. 10 Liv. 
| | Xii. &XJavlii. Ar IAB. in Syriac. p. 116. 3 


fillers 
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ſoldiers being no leſs annoyed by the ſtings of the ſerpents 
than the arrows of the enemies. Moft part of Eumines's thips 

were ſet on fire, ſeveral taken, and the ethers ſo ſhattered, 

that they could be of no further ſervice. Enments encamped 

on the ſhore where he had placed ſome companies of foot 

but the enemy did not think fit to abandon their ſhips k. Thus 

Pruſias gained a complete victory by fea ; and the fame year 

two remarkable victories by land, which were intirely owing 


to Hannibal, who by one ftratagem or another ever put EA- 


menes to flight. Having once adviſed Prufias to engage, and 
the king replying, that he durſt not venture becaufe the en- 
trails of the ſacrifices portended no good ſucceſs ; but, faid 
Hannibal, do you rely more on the entrails of an undiftinguiſhin 

bea/t, thau on the judgment of an txperienced commander ? — 
commanding the ſignal to be given, put Eumenes to flight at 


the firſt onfet v. 


Iowa : Wurd news of the defeat of Eumeurt was brought to 


oncladed Rome, the fenare immediately diſpatched embaſſadors to con- 


between Chude a peace between the two kings, and to demand Hanni- 
the two bal who had flirred up Pruſias to this war * A). By the 
kings by mediation of the Roman embaffadors a peace between the two 
the media- kings was agreed on, and Pruffas even confented that Han- 
tion of the nibal fhould be delivered up to the Romans. That great gene- 
Romans. ral kept himſelf cloſe in a caſtle which had been given him by 
P+ufias. He had made ſeven doors in the caſtle, whereof fome 
were private, and known to none but himſelf ; ſor he enter- 
tained ſome diffidence of Pruffas, and therefore had contrived 
thoſe private out-lets, that he might be able to withdraw in 
caſe the king's ſoldiers ſhould come to apprehend him. But 
this contrivance ſtood him in no Read ; for the foldiers ſent 
by Pruſias ſurrounded the caftte on all ſides, which Hanni- 
bal obſerving had recourſe to a preſent poiſon, which he e- 
ver carried about with him, and thereby prevented the ill treat- 

ment he was likely to meet with from the Roman (B). 
| 5 Rs TT ' _ A PEACE 
t JusT1N, |. xxxii. c. 4. Eu IT. Pros. in Hannibale. 
„Cie. de divinat. I. ii. PLuT. de exilio. Vater, Max. I. itt 

c. 7. » Porr. legat. 47. Liv. I. xxxvi. 


(A) Polybius (73) tells us, that Ti Du. Flaminius was on this occa · 
ion {ent both to Pruſias and to Seleucus king of Syria. But Livy 
( 74.) aſtates us, that L. Scipio Afeaticus, and P. Scipio Naſicà were 
joined with him in the ſame commiſſion. 
(B) He died in the ſeventieth year of his age. Of his death 


(73) Ph lat: . (74) Ee. I. xxvi. ex Galer. Aniat 
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| A PEACE being thus concluded between Eumenet and Eumenes - 
Prufias, a new war unex 
nes and Ariaratbes king of ia on one fide, and a new bw 
Pharnaces king of Pontus and the Aſiatic Gauls on the other. 4 with 
Pharnaces laying claim to ſome territories poſſeſſed by Exme- Fharnaces 
nes, invaded his dominions, and ſeized on the eity of Synope, king of 
which by the articles of a former treaty was to remain free. 2 
Hereupori Eunienes and Ariarathes his ally took the field; ana 

in fix days march arriving at Amz/us in Cappadocia, encamped 

in fight of the enemy. But before they came to an engage- 

ment, news was brought of the arrival of the Roman legates, 

who had been ſent by the ſenate to compoſe all differences in 

an amicable manner. Eumenes immediately diſpatched his bro- 

ther Attalus to welcome the Roman commiſſaries into thoſe 

parts, and declared himſelf ready to refer all matters to their 
arbitration. But Pharnaces could by no means be prevailed 

upon to aſſiſt at any conference where Attalus was preſent ; 
however he ſent his embaſſadors with full powers; declaring 

that he was willing to agree to ſuch conditions as the Romans 
ſhould think proper: But his embaſſadors behaved in ſuch 
manner as plainly ſhewed that Pharnates had no mind to 

come to any agreement. Whereupon the conferences were 

broke off, and Eumenes with the affiſtance of Ariarathes fall- 

ing upon Galatia, reduced great part of that country; and 

was even preparing to invade Pontus, though he had ſent 

at the ſame time a conſiderable body to the aſſiſtance of the 
Rhodians againſt the. Lycians; refuſing to live in ſubjection to 

their gew maſters: The ſucceſs which attended the arms of 

the confederate kings, obliged at laſt Pharnaces to ſue for 

2 peace, which was granted on the following terms: that 
Pharnaces ſhould forthwith march out of Galatia, and break off 

all former alliance with the Gazls ; that he ſhould likewiſe 

relign all the ſtrong holds which he poſſeſſed in Paphlagonia, 

and ſend home without ranſom ſuch of the inhabitants as he 

had carried from thence ; that he ſhould reſtore to Artarathes 


fore : ASU e C A, Siwmoas ; that is, The land of Libya, 
or Libyſſa, Pall cover the body of Hannibal. By Libya or Libya 
Hannibal underſtood Libya in Afric ; whereas the place meant by 
this oracle was a fittle village in PBithynia, near the ſea- ſide, called 
by the ſame name, whereof Pliny (75) ſpeaks thus: There aua 
formerly in thoſe parts 4 little town called Libyſſa ; where there 
u now nothing wworth ſeeing except Hannibal's tomb. 


the following oracle is ſaid to have heen uttered many vears be- 


(75) Plin. I. e. 32. 
Voi. IX. 1 5 


pectedly broke out between Eume- engaged in 
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all the places which he was in poſſeſſion of before the war broke 


out, and deliver both to him and Eumenes all the deſerters 
and fugitives Who had fled over to him ſince the beginning of 
the war; that he ſhould pay back to Morzias and Ariara- 
thes nine hundred talents, which he had taken from them, 
and three hundred more to Eumenes, to defray the expences 
he had been at during the war. By this treaty Mithridates 
king of Armenia was likewiſe to pay three hundred talents to 


Ariarathes for joining Pbarnates againft him, contrary to 


an agreement between Mithridates and Eumenes . Pbar- 


naces no ſooner gave hoſtages for the performance of theſe 


Eumenes 
enters in- 
to an alli 


articles, but the armies broke up, and retired to their re- 
ſpective countries. Eumenes reſtored to Pruſias the city of 


Teius in Pontus, which Prufias had reſigned to him purſuant 


to the articles of agreement *. 
Eumenes being thus delivered from any apprehenſion of war 

with his neighbours, entered into an alliance with Antiochus 

ſon of Antiechus the Great, king of Syria, whom Heliodorus 


auce with after the murder of his brother Seleucus with-held from his 
Antiochus paternal kingdom. Some writers ſay, that he began now to 


king of Sy- 


grow jealous of the too great power of the Romans, and to 
ſtrengthen himſelf with other alliances, fearing they ſhould at 
laſt prove as troubleſome neighbours as Antiochus the Great 
had been to the kings of Pergamus J. But be that as it will, 
Eumenes with the aſſiſtance of his brother Attalus, drove 


out the uſurper, and placed Antiochus on the throne of his 


anceſtors. About the ſame time Eumenes falling out with 


the Rhodians his antient allies, not only ſtirred up the Lycans 


to a revolt, but moreover made frequent inroads into their 


territories on the continent. Embaſſadors were therefore 
diſpatched to Rome to complain of the violent proceedings of 


Eumenes. But as the king himſelf happened to go to Rome 


Goes to 
Rome to 
_ acquaint 
the ſenate 
with the 


defigns of 


Perſeus. 


at the ſame time upon another errand, the Rhodian embaſladors 
could not obtain any ſatisfaction for the damages they had 


ſuffered. Eumenes had undertaken this journey to acquaint - 


the ſenate with the vaſt preparations which Perſeus king of 
Macedon, to whom Eumenes bore an implacable hatred, was 
making beth by fea and land. The king was received at 
Rome with the higheſt honours, and entertained in a manner 
ſuitable to his dignity: Being admitted into the ſenate, he 


made alcng and elegant harangue, wherein he told them, thar 
beſides the de ſire he had of ſeeing the gods and men to whom 


he owed his kingdom, and his preſent happy ſituation, he 


+ Pors. legat 59. * Idem ibid. Y ApPlan. i 
had 


Wriac. p. 116, 117, 
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bad been induced to expofe his perſon to ſo dangerous a 


journey by the mighty preparations which Perſeus Was Yo 
ing on with a deſign to drive the Romans out of Aſia; 


vehemency to prevent the impending danger by falling upon 
the common enemy before he was in a condition to hurt 
them or their allies ; he offered himſelf ready to aſſiſt 
them with men and money. ta the utmoſt of his pow- 
er, and ended his ſpeech with a modeſt rehearſal of his own 
ſervices in behalf of the republic *® What he ſaid on this 
occaſion, and the ſenate's anſwer, were kept fo ſecret, that no 
one knew the true motive of his journey to Rane, till the war 
was ended, and Perſeus taken priſoner * (C}. After Eume- 
ns the embaſſadors of the Rhodians were heard, who inveigh- 
ed againſt Eumenes for encouraging and abetting the Lycian 
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enlarged on this topic, and exhorted the ſenators with great 


rebels, and told the ſenate, that Eumenes under the ſhadow of 


their power was become as troubleſome to Aha as Antiochus 


himſelf. But as the Rhodians were grown ſomewhat out of 


favour with the Romans for having conveyed Laodice the 
daughter of Seleucus to her huſhand Perſeus, their ſpeeeh, 
tho" applauded by the Afatics, rather enhanced the eſtecm 
and kindneſs of the ſenate to Eumenes, on whom they heaped 
all the honours they could, preſented him with a ſtately cha- 
riot, and ivary ſtaff, and ſent him home loaded with rich 
preſents D. On his return as he was going from Cirra to 
perform a ſacrifice at Delphas, two aſſaſſins ſent by Perſeus 


| ſtraights of the mountains, With one he was dangerouſly 
wounded on the head, with the other in the ſhoulder. As 


Narrowly 
eſcapes be- 
ing killed 


rolled down two great ſtones upon him as he entered the p< OM L 


by Perſeus. 


he fell with the blows from a ſteep place, and thereby re- 
ceived many other wounds, thoſe who attended him carried 
him on board of his ſhip, nat well knowing whether he was 


f 
P 
, dead or alive. From Cirra, finding that he was ſtill alive, 


 Erv. I. xlii. Aryan. legat. 25, a Fur. Uzs1no edit - 
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er (C) Valerius Antias writes, that Atalus brother to Exumenes, and 
he not the king himſelf, came to Rome to give notice to the ſenate of 
ar the preparations which Perſeus was making But all other writers 


lars of his journey and reception at Rome. Among others they 


ary kind of civility: and that being aſked the reaſon of his 
peculiar conduct on that occaſion, he anſwered, ting is by natus 
e carni voroa] animal. ; | 

| Uu2 they 


tell us, that Cato could not be induced to viſit him, or ſhew him 


agree, that Eumenes came in perſon, and mention many particu- 
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conveyed him to Cirinth, and from Corinth to gina, 
having cauſed their veſſels to be carried over the iſthmus. 
There he was cured of his wounds with ſuch ſecrecy, that 
none being admitted to ſee him, the report of his death was 
ſpread all over Ia, and even believed at Rome :. His bro- 
ther Attalus being over-haſty in giving credit to the public 
fame, not only aſſumed the royal enſigns, but alſo married 
his brother's wife Stratonice daughter to Ariarathes king of 


Cappadocia. But not long after hearing that his brother was 


alive, and on his journey to Pergamus, laying down the 
diadem, he went to meet him, bearing an halbert as one of 
his guards. The king embraced both him and the queen with 
great tenderneſs, but is faid to have whiſpered in his brother's 
ear; Don't be again in baſte to marry my wife till you are 
fure that I am dead. Nor did he during his whole life ever 


do or fay any thing elſe that could reflect on his brother's or 


wife's raſh and imprudent behaviour, but ſhewed them the 
ſame love and tenderneſs as he had ever done 4. The news 
of his recovery cauſed an univerſal joy at Nome, whence 
embaſſadors were ſent ts congratulate him on his ſafe arrival 
into his own kingdom without any other commiſſion or in- 
ſtructions. But Eumenes laying hold of that occaſion, did all 
that lay in his power to inflame them againſt Perſeus, and began 


himſelf, this treacherous attempt increaſmg his antient hatred 


and averſion to the Macedonighs, to make vaſt preparations 


in order to join the Romans and their allies againſt the king 


of Macedon. His example was followed by Ariarathes king 
of Cappadocia, and the Romans drew into the ſame alliance 
Ptslemy king of Egypt, and Maſaniſſa king of Numidia. Per- 


ſeus in the mean time ſent embaſſadors to Rome to clear him- 


Joins the 
Romans 


againſt 
Perſeus. 


ſelf of the crimes laid to his charge by Eumenes; they made 
an artful ſpeech to the ſenate, but as they gave no ſatisfaction 


with relation to the treacherous attempt of their maſter upon 


the life Eumenes, a war was decreed againſt Perſeus, and the 
embatladors ordered to depart Rowe the fame day, and within 
thirty days all Italy. | Ta | 

 Eumenes upon advice that the Romans had at laſt declared 
war againſt Per/eus ſailed with his two brothers, Attalus and 
Athengus to Chalcis in Beoetia, leaving his youngeſt brother 
Phileterus at Pergamus to defend his own dominions. From 


LIV. I. xlii. Ar iA. legat. 25. a LI v. ubi ſupra. Dio- 
por. Sic. in excerpt. Valeſ. p. 306 PLuTarcn. in Apoph- 


thegm. Por vz. legat. 67 Diopos. Sicut. legat. 17. 
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Chalcis he matched into Theſſaly, where he joined the conſul 
Latinius with four thouſand foot, arid a thoufand horſe. A 
thengus was left at Chalcis with two thouſand foot to'affi 
Marin Luctetius, who commanded a body of ten thouſar 
men at the ſiege of Hiliartus t. The town was taken and 
tevelled with the ground, and great part of Bœotia reduced. 


The like ſucceſs did not attend Licinius, Eumenes, and At- 
talus, in Theſſaly, whete they had two encounters with Per- 


ſens ; in the firſt both parties claimed the victory, but in the 


ſecond the Romans with their allies were put to flight, and 


Caſſignatus, commander of che Gault, with many other. offi- 


cers, killed on the ſpot . After this defeat the conſul retired 


to Lariſſa, and from thence ſent Eumenes and Attalus home; 


the reſt of his army he kept during the winter in Thejays 
$ 


in order to be ready to take the field early in the ſpring, Ir 
the mean time the Ach zans foreſeeing that with the kingdom 
of Macedon the liberties of Greece muſt inevitably fall, and 
in that view bearing a grudge to Fumenes, who had incenſed 


the Romans againſt Perſeus, abrogated by a ol ic decree all 
h 


the honours they had conferred upon him. 
who then wiatered at Elatia, no ſooner heard, but he ſent 
embaſſadots to expoſtulate thereupon with the common 
council of the nation. After the embaſſaders were heard, at 


ich Attalus, 


the perſuaſion of Polybius the hiſtorian, a decree was made, 


whereby Eumenes was reinſtated in all his antient honours, and 1 


embaſſadors diſpatched to Attalus with a copy of the ſaid 


decree. In that council it was likewiſe decreed, that auxi- 
liaries ſhauld be ſent to the Romans ; and Palybius was ap- 
pointed to command them ®. Thus Attalus prevailed upon 
the Achæans, not only to reſtore his brother to the honours 
they had conferred upon him, but alſo to join him and the 
Remans againſt the king of Macedon, whom they had favour- 
ed to that time. | 

EazLy in the ſprin Eumenes ſailing with twenty ſhips 
from Elæa, joined on 4 coaſt of the Caſſandrenſes Marcius 
Figulus the 3 admiral, and inveſted both by ſea and 


land the city of Caſſandræa, but was not able to reduce it. 


He likewiſe made unſucceſsful attempts on the two ſtrong- 


holds. Toron and Demetrias, being obliged with conſiderable 
loſs to retire from before them. 4 


s Enmenes about this time G 
grew cold in his affection towards the Romans, ſome writers Co in his 


tell us, that he did not exert himſelf on this occaſion as he affection 


| towards 
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might. 
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might. What alierated his mind from his antient allies, i; 
uncertain ;z but it is ag reed on all hands, that from Demetrias 
returned 1 and could not, though earneſtly entreated 
the conſul AM 2 %, 4 prevailed upon to leave be- 
bind him ſome troops of Gawliſh horſe, which would have 
proved very ſerviceable to the Romans. "Some fay, that a re- 
concilement between him and P. erſeus was privately nego- 
tiated by one Cydas of Crete, and Antimachys governor of 
| Demetrias. For Cydas, who was greatly in favour with Eu- 
menes, had private conferences * Amphipolis with one 
Chimaras, likewiſe of Crete, and greatly Addicted to Perſeus, 
and at Demetrias had conferred with ecrates, one of 
Perſeus's commanders, and with Antimachys under the very 
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walls of the city. Others ſay, that having joined Marcius, 


as he had done the other conſuls, be was very coldly enter- 
rained by him, and not ſuffered to encamp within the. ame 
trenches ; which he highly reſenting, took his leave. of the 
conſul, and with his forces returned home to Pergamus k. 
Perſeus no ſooner heard that Eumenes had left the Romans, 
but be ſent Cryphontes, as Polybius calls him, or Erepontes, 
as he is named in the printed copies of Livy, to propoſe con- 
Confer: ditions of agreement between him and Emmenes. Cryphontes 
=ri*h ar pepreſcnted to Eumenęs that there could be no ſincere friend- 
exbaſſadir fhip between a king and a free ſtate; that the Romans hated 
Jet to fim all — alike, though they ſhewed the effects of their hat- 
by Teuftus. red to one only at a time, employing the forccs and wealth of 
one king againſt another, with a deſign to campaſs the utter 
deſtruction of them all; that they had re luced Philip with 
the afliſtance of Attalus, Atiochys with the help of Philip 
and Exmenes, and now deſigned to deſtroy Perſeus with the 
forces of Emmenes and Pr: fas; - but — he was deſtroyed 
they would certainly fall upon Zamenes, whoſe territories lay 
next to theirs; that they al:eady pretended to be diſſatisfied 
wirh hin, in order to have à plauſible pretence of treat- 
ing bim as they bad oh other kings. Eumenes an- 


| ferred, that he appzehended no greater danger from the Ro- 


mans than from Perſeus, if he ſhould happen to pet the better 
of them. But however that he would ſtand neuter provided 
Perſeus paid him a thouſand talents, and for fifteen hundred 
talents more would perſuade the Ramans to hearken to condi- 
tions of an honourable peace. Perſeus promiſed the ſum re- 
quired, but would not pay it beſore-hand, though Eumencs 


offered to give hoſtages for the performance of what he progur 
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ed. Perſeus finding that he could not prevail upon Eumtnes but 
with ready money, offered to depoſit the ſum agreed on in a 
temple of Samothrace, whence it Id he conveyed to hink as 
ſoon as the peace was concluded. But as the iſland of Samethrace 


was ſubject to Perſeus, Eumenes thought himſelf no ſurer of the 
money, while it was there, than if it had been kept in the king's 


treaſures at Pella. Beſides, he thought that his good offices 


deſerved ſome acknowledgment, whether they were attended 
with ſucceſs or no; and therefore infiſted upon this, that part 
of the ſum ſhould be paid before he made any ftep in the af- 
fairs This Perſeus, who miſtruſted Eumenes, could not be 
brought to; and thus the conferences were broke off, but the 
labert of them kept ſecret, Eumenes having ſent an expreſs 
to the Roman conſul, acquainting him that their negotiations 
were concerning the redemption of captives l. However, as 


343 


the truth of the matter was ſoon after known by the Romans, 3 


they began to entertain no ſmall jealouſy of Eumenes, 


and heap all their favours on his brother Attalus 8 


had ſtaid with the conſul, and given undoubted proofs 
of his fidelity during the whole time of the Macedonian 
war. After the overthrow of Perſeus, and utter deſtruc- 


alow of 
him. 


tion of the kingdom of Macedon, Eumenes ſent his brother 


Attalus to congratulate the ſenate on the happy iſſue of that 


war, and at the ſame time to crave their aſſiſtance againſt 
the Afratic Gault, who began to be very troubleſome neigh- 
bours. Attalus was received at Rome, and entertained in a 


princely manner. Several of the ſenators, who went to viſit 
him before he had his audience, encouraged him to lay down 
the character of an embaſſador from his brother, and treat 


The ſenate 


for himſelf, aſſuring him, that, as the minds of the Romans enceuraget 


were alienated from Eumanes, his brother's kingdom would 
be given to him, if he requeſted it of the ſenate. Theſ- pro- 
miſes at firſt awaked his ambition; for he approved or ſeemed 


his breather 


Attalus, 


to demand 


to approve of the motion, and even promiſed to beg of the 2 
ſenate his brather's kingdom: But his honeſt nature was ſoon ;, 7; 


reclaimed by the wholſome admonitions of Stratius the phy- 
ſician, a man of great truſt and authority witn Eumenes, who 
had been ſent with him to Rome as a truſty monitor, in caſe the 
Romans ſhould tempt his fidelity. Stratus repreſented to him, 
that at preſent he reigned no leis than his brother; and, in 
2 thort time conſidering, his brother's old age and infirmities, 


mPelf. 


would have the kingdom entirely to himſe'f without being 


guilty of rebellion ; that the kingdom could ſcarcely be de- 
ſended againſt the power of the Gauls by their mutual agree- 
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ment, much leſs could they hold out againſt ſo watlike a na- 
tion, if their ſtrength were impaired and divided by civil diſ- 
ſentions. Theſe conſiderations had ſo good an effect upon 
Attalus, that when he was admitted into the ſenate, he firſt 
congratulated them on their victory over Perſeus, then mo- 
deftly rehearſed his own ſervices during the Macedonian war, 
and laſtly acquainted them with the motive of his journey, 
intreating them to ſend embaſladors to the Gauls, who by 
their authority might oblige them to lay down their arms, 
and forbear all hoſtilities againſt his brother Euments ; he re- 
queſted the ſenate, that the cities of Ænus and Maronea might 
be beſtowed on himſelf. As he omitted to ſue for his brother's 
kingdom, they ſuppoſed that he deſigned to aſk another day 
of audience for thataffair alone. Wherefore they not only grant- 
ed him all his requeſts, but ſent him more rich and magnifi- 
cent preſents than they had ever done to any before. Never- 
theleſs Attalus took no notice of their meaning, but left Rome 
contented with what they had granted him already. His un- 


expected departure provoked the ſenate to ſuch a degree, that 


of Pergamus, they diſpatched embaſſadors to them with ſuch 


Eumenes 
reſolves to 
„ 
Rome 70 
Juſtify his 
proceed. 


angs. 


But is pre- 
vented by 
the ſenate. 


while he was yet in Italy, they declared the cities of Anus - 
and Maronea free; thereby making their promiſe ineffectual, 


which otherwiſe they could not without ſhame revoke. And 
as for the Gauls, who were ready to fall upon the kingdom 


inſtructions as rather encouraged than prevented their deſign ”. 


Eumenes being informed by his brother of what had paſſed at 
Rome, thought it well worth his while to go in perſon and 


juſtify his proceedings before the ſenate. But his deſign being 
underſtood at Rome, a law was there enacted, that no king 
ſhould be permitted to come to Rome ; for they did not think 


it expedient to treat him as an enemy; and to entertain him 


as a friend was more than their diſpleaſure for his ingratitude, 
as they ſtyled it, would permit. Upon the firſt notice of his 


landing at Brunduſium, the ſenate diſpatched the quæſtor to 
him with a copy of the edict, injoining him to acquaint the 


king, that if he had any thing to lay before the ſenate, he 
was commiſſioned to hear and propoſe it; but if he had no 


affairs to tranſact with the ſenators, to command him with- 


out delay to depart Italy. Eumenes underſtanding from the 
quæſtor the pleaſure of the ſenate, told him that he had no 
buſineſs of conſequence to tranſact, and did not ſtand in any 
need of their aſſiſtance; and, without adding one word 
more, retired on board his ſhip and failed back to Pergamus. 
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This treatment not only abated the courage of the king's friends, 

but animated the Gault to invade his territories, ſeeing he 

could not expect any help from the Remans . But Emmenes 

raiſing a powerful army, not only drove the Gauls out of his 

own dominions, but invaded at the ſame time Galatia and 
Bithynia, laying waſte thoſe countries, plundering the cities 

= - himſelf of many frong holds. W hereupon | 
Pruſiat king of Bithynia fent embaſſadors to Rome to com- 

plain of thefe violent proceedings, and acquaint the ſenate, 

that Eumenes had entered into an alliance with Antiochus king 

of Syria, and countenanced all thoſe who ſhewed any aver- 

fion to the Romans ®. With the embaſſadors of Prufias 

came alſo theſe of the Ganls, of the Selgenſes, and many o- 

ther cities of Afia to accuſe Eumenes, as if he kept a ſecret 
correſpondence with Perſeus, which was alſo confirmed by ſome 

letters, which the Romans themſelves had intercepted. Eu- 

menes fearing leſt the ſenate ſhould declare him an enemy, and 

join the Gazls and Prufias, charged his two brothers, Attalus gend Bi, 
and Athenenus, to clear him at Rome of the crimes objected to jus bro- 
him by his enemies. They were both received with all poſ- thers to 
fible marks of honour, but could not diffipate the jealouſies plead bis 
which the ſenate had conceived againſt Eumenes, For not cauſe at 
long after their departure, C. Sulpitius Gallus and Marius Rome. 
Sergius were ſent into Aſia in quality of legates, and injoined 

to make a ſtrict inquiry into the councils and deſigns of Anti- | 
ochus and Eumenes. Sulpitius Gallus, upon his entering A/ia, Legates 
cauſed a proclamation to be made in all the cities of that pro- /ent from 
vince, whereby all thoſe, who had any complaints againſt Eu- Rome 7» 
menes, were ordered to repair to Sardis, where they ſhould iure in. 
have juſtice done them. The legate himſelf arriving by the e defigm 
time appointed at Sardis, cauſed a tribunal to be erected in Y Eume. 
a public place, on which for ten days together he received all nes. 

the accuſations and complaints againſt Eumenes that were laid 

before him, as if he had been ſent on purpoſe to pick a quar- 

rel with the king. Eumenes, who was well appriſed of his 

delign, but unwilling to engage in a war againſt ſo power- 

ful an enemy, eſpecially in his old age, again ſent his brother | 
Attalus to Rome, hoping, that by his mediation he might be 

luffered to end his days in peace. Attalus did all that lay in 

his power to appeaſe the wrath of the ſenators, and bring his 

brother again into favour. But all wis to no purpoſe, they 

could by no means be prevailed upon to forget his betaviouc 

during the Macedanie war, and ſeemed obſtinately bent upon 
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Eumenes his deſtruction. But their deſigns were prevented by the 

lies. death of the king, which happened ſoon after the return of 
Attalus, to whom he bequeathed both his wife and his king- 
doin. He died in the thirty ninth year of his reign, leaving 


one ſon behind him, whom he had by Stratonzce, the ſiſter of 
Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. But he, being an infant at 


the time of his father's death, was incapable of governing 
the kingdom; and therefore Eumenes choſe to put his bro- 
ther Attalus into the preſent poſſeſſion of the crown, reſer v- 
ing the next ſucceſſion to his ſon * (D). 

Attalus. Attalus was ſcarce ſeated on the throne, when Pruſias, 


Year of king of Bithynia, ſurnamed the Hunter, invaded, upon what 


the Fiood, provocation we know not, his dominions, and committing 
2840. every-where moſt dreadful ravages, advanced to the very 
Before walls of Pergamus, overthrew Attalus in a pitched battle, 
Chrit, and made himſelf maſter of the capital of his kingdom. He 


"IT" expected to have found Attalus in the city, but that prince 


5 having ſaved himſelf by a timely retreat, Pruſias vented his 
frage upon the unhappy citizens, putting a great number of 

them to the ſword, and ſetting fire to their houſes 1. Here- 

Reduced to upon Attalus diſpatched embaſſadors to Italy to lay before the 
great Roman ſenate the condition to which the kingdom of Perga- 
fraits by mus was reduced. But Nicomedes the ſon of Pruſias, who 
Pruſias was then at Rome for his education, anſwered all the com- 


king of plaints that were made againſt his father, and even returned 


Bichynia. them againſt Attalus, as if he had been the aggreſſor. How- 
: ever, two commiſſioners were ſent into the eaſt to put an end 
to the diſputes of the two kings on the ſpot: But Pruſſas, 

without paying them the leaſt deference, continued ravaging 

the territories of Pergamus. Attalus therefore taking the ad- 

vantage of the return of one of the embaſſadors, ſent his 

brother Athenæus with him to make new complaints to the 

ſenate. As he advanced nothing but what was confirmed by 

their own embaſſador, the ſenators were at laſt convinced that 


r Poly. ubi ſupra. PLuTarca. in Apophthegm. STrar. 
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D) Suidas calls him the greateſt and moſt powerful king of his 
time. We have elſewhere made mention of his famous library at 
Pergamus, wherein were lodged two hundred thouſand choſen books 
all coliected by himſelf. Theſe Marc Antony afterwards beſtowed 
upon Cleopatra, by whole order they were carried from Pergarn: 

to Alexandria. | e | 


Pruſia 
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Prufias was the aggreſſor, and therefore ſent him forthwith 

orders to withdraw his forces from the territories of Attalus. 

But Pruſias under various pretences purſued the war for the 

ſpace of three whole years, and reduced the kingdom of Per- 

gamus to a moſt deplorable condition. At length he pretend- 

ed to be ready to obey the decrees of the ſenate, and defired 

a conference with Attalus. At his requeſt it was agreed, 

that the contending princes ſhould meet on the frontiers of 

the two kingdoms, each attended by a guard of a thouſand 

men, in order to put an end to their differences in the pre- 

ſence of the Roman envoys. But Pruſias, who had no other 

view in this than to ſeize Attalus, marched his whole army 1 
to the frontiers, and concealing his troops behind the neigh- * 
bouring hills, gave them orders to ſurround the Romans” | 
and Pergamenſes, as ſoon as they ſhould appear. But At- 

talus and the Remans, having timely notice of his de- 

gn, ſaved themſelves by flight, before the Bithynian forces 

could put the kings orders in execution. Prſias followed them 

to Pergamus after he had plundered the baggage of the em- 


baſſadors; and then marched to Elæa, a maritime city of 


Aolis, hoping to ſurprize it. But as the place was well ga- 
riſoned, and ſtored with all forts of proviſions, he did not 
think it adviſeable to attempt the reduction of it. He there- 
tore ſent back his land- for ces to Bithynia, and embarking on 
board his fleet ſet ſail for Thyatira rx. Voů 

THE ſenate, being upon the return of their embaſſadors 
informed of theſe proceedings, were highly provoked againſt The Ro- 
Prufias; but however, inſtead of declaring war againſt one mans /erd 
who had affronted their embaſſadors and deſpiſed their orders, commifon- 
they contented themſelves with ſending ten commiſſioners, #7* 79 put 
whoſe number at leaſt might make ſome impreſſion on the Bi- end to 
thyzian. Among theſe were L. Anicius, C. Fannius, and Q. 
Fabius Maximus. Their inſtructions were to put an end to 
this war, to oblige Pruſias to ſatisfy Attalus, for the dama- 
ges he had ſuffered by it, and ta break off the alliance of the 
republic with the Bithynian, in caſe he did not acquieſce to 
the decree of the ſenate . In the mean time Attalus, hav- 
ing got together a conſiderable army (for both Ariarathes 
king of Cappadocia, and Mithridates king of Pontus ſent 
him underhand powerful ſupplies) took the field, and meeting 
the Roman embaſſadors at Quada, marched directly age inſt 
Pruſias, who was advancing towards the frontiers of Perga- 
nus at the head of a numerous army. The two kings at the 
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requeſt of the embaſſadots came to a conference at a place 
The eus equally diſtant from both camps. Pruſies by many ſhifts 
kings come and evaſions endeavoured to amuſe the embaſſadors ; but they, 
to @ confe- at length exerting themſelves, told him, that he muſt either 
TOs comply with the decree of the ſenate, or be declared an ene- 
my to the republic; and accordingly, as he ſtill perſrſted ob- 
ſtinate and untractable, they folemnly renounced the alliance 
and amity which had been between him and Rome. Prufias 
endeavoured to gain them by promiſes and ſubmiſſions ; but 
they were inflexible, and after having exhorted Attalus to 
continue upon the defenfive, diſperfed themſelves in the ſe- 
veral ſtates of Afa, to affemble forces againſt the king of 
Bithynia. Rhodes, Cyzicum, and many other maritime cities, 
fitted out ſhips, and ſent them to the aſſiſtance of Attalns ; 
who having out of theſe reinforcements formed a fleet of 
eighty gallies, gave the command of it to his brother Athe- 
neeus, with orders to ravage the coaſts of Bithynia; which 
he did accordingly, purting all to fire and ſword, and carry- 
ing off an immenſe booty. Pruſias, finding he could not hold 
our againſt the ſtorm that threatened him, ſubmitted to the 
decree of the ſenate, and accepted the terms which Rome ſent 
him by three new embaffadors, viz. Appius Claudius, Lucius 
pruſias ac- Oppins, and Aulus Poſthumins. The terms were, that he ſhould 
cepts the forthwith deliver up to #ttalustwenty ſhips with decks, that he 
terms of ſhould pay him five hundred talents within the ſpace of twen- 
peace ſent ty yeais; that both of them ſhould be contented with what 
lem from they had before the breaking out of the war; and laſtly, that 
Rome by Prufias ſhould pay the Methymneans, Egeans, Cumæi, and 
*. new Heracleans an hundred talents by way of reparation for the 
on Je- Jainages he had done them. Theſe conditions being agreed 
3 on and ſigned by the contending parties, Aitalus returned to 
| Pergamus with all his fea and land-forces, and Pru/ias into 
Bithyma, after having evacuated all the cities and ſtronę- holds 

which he had taken during the war?. 8 
Aitalus, being thus by the aſſi ſtance of the Romans deliver- 
ed from ſo dangerous a war, ſent his nephew, the ſon of Eu- 
 menes,, named allo Attalus, to thank the ſenate for their kind 
offices, and to renew the friendſhip and alliance which had 
been formerly between his father and the people of Rome. 
Young Atialus was received by the ſenate with all poſſible 
marks of diſtinction, the ancient treaties with his father wee 
renewed, and he loaded with preſents fent back to his uncle, 
all the cities of Greece, through which he was to paſs, be- 
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ing ordered to receive and treat him in a manner ſuitable 

to his condition . 0 es Re 

Pruſias having diſcharged part of the ſum which he was 

to pay to Attalus, hoped by the intereſt of his ſon Nicomedes, 

who reſided at Rome and was in great favour with the ſenatr, 

to prevail upon the ſenators to forgive the reminder. With 

this view he fent one Menas, a chief lord of his court, to 

Rome, in quality of embaſſador; his inſtrutions were to make 

uſe of Nicamades s intereſt to gain his point; and in caſe he 

did not ſucceed, to diſpatch Nicomedes, of whoſe great power 

at Rome he began to be jealous. For the more eaſy execution 

of this wicked deſign, he commanded two thouſand men to 
embarque with his embaſſador; an extraordinary guard, but 
neceſſary to facilitate the eſcape of Menas after the aſſaſſina- 

tion, and protect him after his return into Bithynia, Menas 
on his arrival at Rome employed Nicomedes to uſe his beſt of- 
| fices with the ſenate ; but Andronicus, the embaſſador of the | 
king of Pergamus, pleaded his maſter's cauſe fo well, that pruſias 
the former decree of the ſenate was confirmed. What „alte, an 
a therefore remained was to put the bart arous orders of Pruſias attempe up- 
t 

$ 


in execution, and murder Nicomedes. But as the young prince on the life 
was greatly beloved at Rome, it ſeemed dangerous to Menas, of his o 


4 notwithſtanding the numerous guard which he concealed on Nicome- 
e board his ſhips, to make any attempt upon his life in the ſight des. 
. of the ſenate. After he had been long in ſuſpence, not 


knowing what to do, be reſolved at laſt to communicate to 
the ſon his father's deſign, and to turn the plot againſt the 
author and contriver of it. Accordingly Menas diſcovered to 
him his private inſtructions, and at his requeſt imparted the 
whole matter to Ardronicus the Pergamian embaſſador who 
obtained leave of his maſter to tranſport Nicomedes into Aſa 
on board his ſhip, that prince promiſing to take him under his 
protection, and ſupport him againft his father, who was no 
iſs intolerable to his neighbours, than to his own ſubjects. 
The two embaſladors failed from Ctia much about the ſame 
time, and arrived, as it had been agreed on before-hand, at 
Berenice, a ſmall city on the coaſt of Epirus. There they 
both landed their men under pretence of refreſhing them af- 
ter the voyage, and met privately to conſult together with 
Nicomedes about the meaſures that might ſeem moſt proper 
tor the execution of their deſign. The next morning Nico- 
medes, as it had been concerted the night before, went aſhore 
in a purple robe, with the royal diadem on his head and a 
iceptre in his hand. Hereupon Andronicus, with an hundred 
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men he had with him, ſaluted and proclaimed him king of 
Bithynia. Menas pretending to be ſurprized at this ſtep aſ- 
ſembled in great haſte his two thouſand Bithynians, and in 
an artful ſpeech exhorted them to ſide with that party which 
was moſt likely to prevail, inſinuating at the ſame time that 
Prufias was generally hated and Nicomedes beloved, not on- 


ly by the Bithynians, but by the Romans and the ſubjects of 


the king of Pergamus, who were ready to affiſt him to the 
utmoſt of their power. Having ended his ſpeech, he obſerved 
in the countenances of his men an unanimous determination 
to adhere to the young p ince; whereupon ſeconding their 
inclination, he immediately joined the troops of Andronicys, 


and faluted Nicemedes king of Bitbynia. After great ſhouts 


2nd repeated acclamations, they all reimbarqued, let fail, and 
landed in a port of the kingdom of Pergamus. Attalus re- 
ceived young Nicomedes with great joy, and immediately diſ- 
patched meſſengers to Prufias, requiring him to deliver up 
10:Ne provinces to his fon, and fix certain revenues on him 
for his ſubſiſtence, To this demand the old king proudly 
anſwered, that Nicomedes ſhould ſoon have the whole king- 
dom of Pergamus aſſigned to him v. But not withſtanding 


this haughty anſwer, he forthwith ſent embaſſadors to Rome, 


deſiring the ſenate to ſend commiſſioners into Bithynia, and 
fettle matters between him and A:talus in an amicable man- 
Attalus ner. But in the mean time Hitalus, having encouraged Ni- 
Tees comedes to make war upon his father, by interpreting in his 
A favour the anſwer of an oracle in Ef:ras, as if the god pro- 
miſed the young prince the kingdom of Bithynia®, took the 


b £0 
field; and entering with Nzcomedes the dominions of Pruſias, 


27 ber hes 


Kal -where received with great joy and loud acclama- 


tions. The king, not daring to truſt his Bithynians, had re- 


courſe to Diegyles, one of the petty ſovereigns of Thrace, whoſe 


daughter he had married for his ſecond wife. But all the 


fuccours that prince coul ſpare him were only five hundred 


men. With thetc he ſhut himſelf up in the city of Nicæa; 
but obſerving that the citizens were ready to revolt, and only 
waited for the arrival of N:comedes and Attalus, he left that 
place, and took refuge in Nicomedia, which he thought ſtrong 
enough to endure a long ſiege, not doubting but in the mean 
time embaſſadors would arrive from Rome, and, by the in- 
terpoſition of their authority and good offices, make up mat- 
ters between him and his ſon “. But he was herein greatly 


diſapnointed ; for though his embaſſadors on their arrival at 
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Rome deſired an audience of the ſenate without delay, yet 
the prætor to favour Attalus, put it off under various pre- 
tences from day to day. At length he preſented them to the 
conſcript fathers, and being ordered to appoint three em- 
baſſadors to be ſent into Bithynia, he made choice of ſuch 
as were no- ways qualified for that commiſſion; for they were 
men of no parts, and beſides made a very. ridiculous figure, 
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one of them being ſtrangely disfigured with ſcars, the other 


lame, and the third a. mere idiot : whence the ſaying of 
Cato, that the Brthynian embaſſy had neither head, feet, nor 


underſtanding :. It may be eaſily imagined, that men of 


this figure arid character had no great weight in the two courts. 
Attalus and Nicomedes made as if they were ready to ſubmit 
to the authority of the ſenate ; but the Bithynians, ſuborned 
underhand by them, openly declared, that they could no 


longer bear the tyranny of Pruſtas, and therefore intreated 


the embaſſadors to return to Rame, and lay their complaints 


before the ſenate, not doubting but they ſhould be able to 


ſettle Nicomedes on the throne, before any new reſolutions 
could be taken by the conſcript fathers. The embaſſadors 
were eaſily prevailed upon to leave Bithynia, and return for 
new inſtructions to Rome. They were no ſooner gone t han 


Attalus and Nicomedes at the head of the Pergamian troops 


advanced to Nicomedia, which readily opened its gates to them, 
and left the old king at his fon's mercy. Prufias, ſeeing 
himſelf thus deſerted and betrayed by all, fled for refuge to 


Nicome- 


des with _ 


the temple of Jupiter. But the holineſs of the place could the 4. 
not ſcreen him from the violence of his ſon, who, as he had ance of 4t- 
been brought up at Rome, was tainted with the depravity of talusc ges 
manners that prevailed there; for he no ſooner heard that his ts fatter 
father had taken ſanRuary in the temple of Jupiter, but he Ion the 

| ſent thither aſſaſſins to murder him 2. Drodorus Siculus b throne. 


tells us, that the unnatural ſon killed him with his own hand ; 


Strabo « charges Attalus with the death of Pruſias; Dio 


Caſſius and Zonaras ſay, that he was aſſaſſinated by his own 
ſubjects a; but Livye divides the guilt of this heinous murder 
between Nicomedes and Attulus. The Romans took no notice 
of what had paſſed in Bithynia, but treated Attalus with the 
ſame kindneſs they had formerly ſhewn him, and ſuffered 


Nicomedes to enjoy peaccably the fruits of his wickedueis, 


Soon after Attalus joined the Romans againſt Andriſcus, who 


* PLur. in Cat. Major. Ayytan. in Mithridat. p. 
174, 175. O Dionor. Sict L. in Photii Biblioth. cod. 244. 
- STRAB, |. xiii. p. 624. 4 Dio. Cass. I. X. il. ZonaR.l. vi. 
Liv. Epitom. lib, l. 


pretended 
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pretended to be the ſon of Perſes king of Maceden and heit 
to his dominions. This was the laſt enterprize Attalus engaged 

in ; for Andriſcus being taken prifoner, and an end put to 
Attalus that war, he returned home with his ſea and land-forces, and 


give: him- gave himſelf up to an idle and diſſolute life, as Plutarch in- 


ſelf up to forms us, adding, that Philopemen, one of his courtiers, 
an idle and governed both the king and kingdom at his pleaſure ; inſomuch, 
d:ſſolute that no body applied to Attalus, but to his prime miniſter 
life. Philepamen, for favours or employments, the whole manage- 
ment of affairs being committed to his care alonef. We 

have obſerved above, that Eumenes had a fon, who as he was 

a minor at the time of his father's death, the tuition of the 

young prince with the crown was left to Attalus the uncle, 

who ſo faithfully diſcharged his truſt, that he not only care- 

fully bred up his pupil, but at his death, which happened in 
Death of the eighty-ſecond year of his. age, and twenty-firſt of his 
Attalus, reign, he left the crown to him, by his own chil- 
dren : for he looked upon it as a mere depoſitum intruſted with 
him for his nephew, and therefore reftored it to him in the 

next ſucceſſion: an inſtance of ſeldom to be met with, 

princes b.ing commonly no leſs ſolicitous to preſerve their 
crowns for their poſterity than for themſelves*. He was ſur- 

named Philadelphus from the ſincere affection which he had 

for his brother, whereof we related a very remarkable inſtance 

in the foregoing reign. He was a great encourager of 
learning, and took particular pleaſure in the converſation of 

learned men, eſpecially of Lycon, a native of Troas and 

a philoſopher of great note, whom he entertained at his court 

with a magnificence worthy of a king. He built two 

cities in Lydia, the one called Attalia, from his name, and 

the other, from his ſurname, Philadelphia. The author of 

the firſt book of the Maccabees mentions him among the 

allies of the Roman people > 3 and Tidly tells us, that he 

was a conſtant fiiend to Rome, and ſent magnificent preſents to 

Scipio Amilianus, while he lay at the fiege of Numantia in 


Spain. 3 | 3 
Arttalus Attalus the ſon of Eumenes was ſcarce ſeated on the throne, 
Hl. when he began to act more like a madman, as Fuftin expreſſes 


| Year of it, than a prince k. In the firſt place he cauſed moſt of his 
the Flood, relations, and the beſt friends of his family, to be inhumanh) 


— maſſacted, charging ſome of them with the death of his mo- 


= | 1 145 in. apoph. Pro: ibid, & in lib. æ PAaFagiare 
( NN ) acc As. l. i. c. 15. Cre. in orat. pro Dejotaro· 
5 JusT tn, I. xXx vi. c 4 | 
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ther Stratonice, who died in an advanced age, and others with 
the murder of his wife Berenice, though it was well known, 
that ſhe had died of an incurable diſtemper, and was gene- 
rally lamented. - Many upon groundleſs ſuſpicions were cut 
off with their wives, children, and whole families. In theſe 
executions he made uſe of his mercenaries, whom he had hired 
for this purpoſe out of the moſt cruel and ſavage of the barbarous 
nations. After he had thus filled the city of Pergamus and 
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His cruel. 


the whole kingdom with blood and ſlaughter, and in a 5. 


wild fury cut off the beſt men in his kingdom, and thoſe who 
had ſerved his father and uncle with the greateſt fidelity, being 
conſcious of the many murders he had committed, and ima- 
gining that the manes of his murdered relations were perpetu- 
ally haunting him, he fell into a deep melancholy, and con- 
fining himſelf to his palace, put on a mean apparel, hislet 
hair and beard grow, and quite ſequeſtered himſelf from the 
reſt of mankind. Afterwards he withdrew from the palace, 
and ſhut himſelf up in a garden, which he cultivated with 
his own hands, ſowing it with all ſorts of poiſonous herbs, 
Theſe he mixed with wholeſome pulſe, and in his mad fits 


ſent packets of them to thoſe whom his gloomy temper led 


him to ſuſpect. In theſe and ſuch-like wild extravaganci es he 
ſpent the whole time of his reign, the beſt commendation of 


And wild © 
extrava- 
gancies. 


which was its ſhortneſs ; for it ended after five years in his 


death, which happened in the following manner. As he was 
without friends, without relations, and even without courti- 


His death. 


ers, no one daring to come near him, he took a fancy to 


employ his time in the trade of a founder ; and having under» 
taken to make a brazen monument for his mother, while he 
laboured in melting and working the braſs, the heat of the 
ſun and the furnace threw him into a fever, of which he died 


the ſeventh day after, delivering his people from the moſt 


cruel and barbarous tyrant that ever ſwayed a ſcepire *. All 
the antients ſpeak of him as a madman ; and ſome writers 
tell us, that the grief, which he conceived for the death. of 
his mother Stratonice, whom he loved with great tenderneſs, 
threw him into a deep melanchuly, which at length deprived 


him of his ſenſes. From his tender affection for his mother 


he was ſurnamed Philometor, and not ironically, as Volater- 

ranus would have it, as if he had hated, and even murdered 
her. Juſtin tells us in expreſs terms ', that he well deſerved 
that name for the extraordinary affection he always bore her; 
and nevertheleſs the above-mentioned author quotes Juſtin to 
prove what he advances, though diametrically oppoſite to what 
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ther Stratonice, who died in an advanced age, and others with 
the murder of his wife Berenzce, though it was well known, 
that ſhe had died of an incurable diſtemper, and was gene- 
rally lamented. - Many upon groundleſs ſuſpicions were cut 
eff with their wives, children, and whole families. In theſe 
executions he made uſe of his mercenaries, whom he had hired 
for this purpoſe out of the moſt crueland ſavage of the barbarous 
nations. After he had thus filled the city of Pergamus and His cruel. 
the whole _ with blood and flaughter, and in 2 5. 
wild fury cut off the beſt men in his kingdom, and thoſe who 
had ſerved his father and uncle with the greateſt fidelity, being 
conſcious of the many murders he had committed, and ima- 
gining that the manes of his murdered relations were perpetu- 
ally haunting him, he fell into a deep melancholy, and con- 
fining himſelf to his palace, put on a mean apparel, his' let 
hair and beard grow, and quite ſequeſtered himſelf from the 
reſt of mankind. Afterwards he withdrew from the palace, Aud wild 
and ſhut himſelf up in a garden, which he cultivated with *r 
his own hands, ſowing it with all ſorts of poiſonous herbs, C ce. 
Theſe be mixed with wholeſome pulſe, and in his mad fits 
ſent packets of them to thoſe whom his gloomy temper led 
him to ſuſpect. In theſe and ſuch- like wild extravaganci s he 
ſpent the whole time of his reign, the beſt commendation of 
which was its ſhortneſs ; for it ended after five years in his 
death, which happened in the following manner. As he was Hi 447 
without friends, without relations, and even without courti- death. 
ers, no one daring to come near him, he took a fancy to 
employ his time in the trade of a founder; and having under» 
taken to make a brazen monument for his mother, while he 
laboured in melting and working the braſs, the heat of the 
ſun and the furnace threw him into a fever, of which he died 
the ſeventh day after, delivering his people from the moſt 
cruel and barbarous tyrant that ever ſwayed a ſceptre *. All 
the antients ſpeak of him as a madman ; and ſome writers 
, tell us, that the grief, which he conceived for the death of 
his mother Stratonice, whom he loved with great tenderneſs, 
threw him into a deep melancholy, which at length deprived 
him of his ſenſes. From his tender affe&ion for his mother 
he was ſurnamed Philometor, and not ironically, as Yolater- 
ranus would have it, as if he had hated, and even murdered 
her. Tuſtin tells us in expreſs terms, that he well deſerved 
that name for the extraordinary affection he always bore her; 
and nevertheleſs the above-meationed author quotes Juſt in to 
prove what he advances, though diametrically oppolite to what 
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we read in that writer. Lucian and Zonaras accuſe this 
prince of having diſpatched his uncle Attalus with poiſon ; 
but other writers, without taking notice of any violence uſed 
on him, tell us, that he died in the eighty-ſecond year of 
his age, leaving the crown to his nephew, whom he had 
brought up with great care. Varro ® and Columella a reckon 


Attalus Philometor among thoſe who have wrote of agricul- 


ture, and add, that he was ſkilled in phyſic, and had a 
thorough knowledge of fimples. Hence ſome have conjectur- 
ed, that the phyſician Attalus mentioned by Pliny o, was 
the king of Per gamus, ſince that author elſewhere * mentions 
him among thoſe who have wrote of phyſic. At his death 
he left a will, whereby he made the Romans heirs of all his 
goods; in virtue of this will the republic ſeized on his king- 
dom, reckoning that among his goods, and reduced it to a 
province, which was known by the name of Aſia Propria or 


Proper Aſia. Eudemus of Pergamus brought this will to 


"KS. © oO Plix. l. xxxiii Pf Idem, |. viii. 4 JusTin, 


Rome, and there delivered it to Tiberius Gracchus tribune of 


the people, together with the deceaſed king's crown and pur- 


ple robes 1 (E). But Ariſtenicus, the next heir, did not 
| | | - tamely 


m VarRo, de re ruftic. 1. i. c. 1. n Col un EL L. de ruſtic. l. 
I. xxxvi. c. 4. Pruraxch. in Tiber. Gracch. 


(E) The words of Attalus's will, were, Populus Romanus bonorum 
meorum heres efto ; Let the people of, Rome be the heirs of my goods : 
Theſe words the ſenate interpreted as comprehending his kingdom, 
which they reckoned among the king's goods. But ſome of the 
323 princes, namely Ait hridates king of Pontus (75), 
looked upon this will as a mere forgery; others were of opinion, 
that the Romans, allowing it to be genuine, were in virtue of the 


abovementioned words intitled only to the deceaſed king's moveable 


goods, the kingdom itſelf belonging by right of ſucceſſion to 
Ariſtonicus the only ſurviving prince of the b'ood royal. Tis true, 
he was the natural ſon of Exmenes ; but this, according to the 
cuſtom which obtained among all the eaſtern princes, did not by an 

means debar him from the crown, when there were no lawful chi]. 
dren to ſucceed to it. Horace among the Latin writers ſeems to 


inſinuate, as Acros obſerves in his notes on that poet, that the No- 


mans were intruders, and not lawful heirs to king Attalus in the fol. 


lowing words: | 
| | -Negue Attali 


Tenoius heres regiam occafavi, ( 76) 


(>5) Salluf. J. iv. L foriar. (76) Heraz. J. ii- 3 
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tamely ſubmitto the will which Attalus was ſaid to have made. 
He was the ſon of Eumenes and brother of Attalus, though 
by another mother, viz. by an Epbeſian courteſan, the 
daughter of a muſician, As ſon of Eunienes, he laid claim 
to the crown, and having aſſembled a conſiderable army, 
he put himſelf in a condition to maintain his pretenſions. 
With the aſſiſtance of a body of Thracians and Phocæans, 
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Ariftoni- 
cus /ays 
claim to 
the crown. 


whom he took into his ſervice, he made himſelf mafter of 


ſome ſtrong places, which opened him a way into the heart 


of the kingdom, where he was joined by great numbers of 


Pergamians, who being accuſtomed to a monarchical, dreaded 
a republican, government ; and therefore, without mind- 


ing the birth of their new leader, preferred his authority to 


that of a foreign prætor. Having by this means got 


together in a ſhort time a numerous and powerful army, 
he befieged the places which were for maintaining the 


late king's will, and took the cities of Samos and Colophin 
in Jomia, and Adyndos in Caria. The other places ſur- 
rendered upon terms; ſo that he became, without meeting 


with any conſiderable oppoſition, maſter of the whole king- 
dom “. 


Tuts news was as brought to Rome about the time the peo- 


And makes 
bimfelf 
maſter of 
the whole 


ple were to chuſe conſuls, and among the candidates were 


two men of great abilities, but whoſe employments ſeemed 
to render them incapable of making war in Aſia. Theſe were 
Licinius Craſſus, high-pontiff, and Lucius Valerius Flaccus, 
famen Martialis, or in other words, high-prieft of Mars. 

Both obtained the conſulate for which they ſtood, and were 


both very deſirous of leading the armies of the republic into 


Aa, no commiſſion being more profitable than that of com- 
manding in thoſe diſtant countries; but, after a ſharp con- 
teſt, it was determined in the comitia, that Craſſus might, 


tho' pontifex nern head wo armies of the republic in | 


11 L li x. Ver. karin Li ii. c. 4. sraa ze, l. xiv. p. 
640. Fror. I. ii. c. 20. 


lated to Attalus, invaded his palace. Ir is not therefore true, that 
the kingdom of Pergamus belonged in firi? equity to the Romans, 


mians, that Ariffon/cus had no manner of claim to the kingdom. of. At- 
Alus, as certain modern writers confidently athrm ( 77). 


1950 Catrou and Bonilit hift. Rom 7h ad An, urb, TY 
L-F 2 | 


That is, e have I. an unknown heir, or an heir no ways re- 


that the republic had an indiſputable right of dominion over the Perga- Jo 6 


Aſia; 


ſent by the 
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Aſa; and he was accordingly appointed to difpoſſeſs Arifte- 
nicus of the kingdom of Pergamus, and reduce it, agreeable 
to the late king's will, to a Roman province. Craſſus, not- 
withſtanding the inteſtine broils which then reigned at Rome, 


immediately ſet out for 4/ia ; but as we find no mention 


made by hiſtorians of troops, fleets, or proviſions ſent with 
the conſul, he, without all doubt, took it for — that 
the eaſtern kings and nations, in alliance with Name, would 
furnifh him with ſufficient forces on the ſpot to drive out the 
uſurper. On his arrival in Sa, he found that neither Syria 


nor Egypt were in a condition to lend him any affiſtance, both 


thoſe kingdoms being at that time involved in great troubles, 


The conſul therefore had recourſe to the kings of Pontus, 


Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Paphlagonia, who all furniſhed 


him with troops ; ſo that he advanced at the head of a nume- 


rous army, or rather of four armies, towards the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Pergamus . Ari/tonicus did not care to en- 


gage the conſul, but retiring as he advanced, ſuffered him to 


lay waſte the country, in hopes of finding an opportunity of 


falling upon him unawares, which ſoon offered; for Craſſus, 


who was a man of an avaricious temper, having got together 
an immenſe booty, began to retire from the inland parts of 
the kingdom towards the coaſt, in order to ſhip it off for Ita- 


by; but, as the ſeaſon was far advanced, and the roads al- 


moſt impaſſable, the army advanced very flowly ; beſides, the 


reat number of waggons, loaded with the riches almoſt of 


the whole kingdom, retarded their march ſtill more, and 


Craſſus 
defeated, 
and taken 


priſoner. 


Ariſtonicus being informed of, 
2 narrow paſſage between ſteep hills, and there fell upon him 


frequently occaſioned a 


great confuſion in the army; which 
lay in wait for. the conſul in 


when he leaſt expected jt. Craſſus, tho thus ſurprized, 
might have eaſily repulſed the enemy, having under his com- 


mand a very numerous and well-diſciplined army ; but being 


wholly intent upon preſerving the ſpoils, he unadviſedly thin- 


ned the ranks to put a ſtronger guard on them; fo that the 
allies, being attacked by Ari/tonicus's men, with great vi- 
gour, and in a cloſe body, were intirely routed. In the flight 
the conſul himfelf was taken- priſoner * a body of Thractans, 
between Ela and Arina; but as they were carrying him 
in triumph to the camp of Ariffenicus, he to conſider 
the reproach it would caſt both on himſelf and his repub- 
lic, if a conſul and a pontifex maximus ſhould become a flv? 
to ſo deſpicable an enemy as Ariftonitus, and on that conſi- 
deration would have Jaid violent hands on himſelf, had he not 


' STRABO, ibid. Josrin. I. xxxvii. c. 1. Furnoy. l. iv. 


e heed 


been diſarmed ; but as he had a rod in his hand to guide the 
horſe on which he was mounted, he ſtruck the ſoldier, who 
was neareſt to him, fo violently with it, that he beat out one of 
his eyes, Hereupon the Thracian, in a tranſport of rage, 
drew his ſword, and, without further deliberation, run the 
conſul through, and killed him on the ſpot. By this meags 
Ariſlanicus was deprived of the pleaſure of having a Roman 
conſul and a pontifex maximus in his power; however, the 
conſul's head was carried to the enemy's camp, and there 
preſented to Ariftonicus, and expoſed to public view ; but his 
body was honourably buried at Myrina, or as others will have 
it, at Smyrna *. | 3 | 
WHEN news of this defeat was brought to Rome, the tribes 
promoted two perſons to the conſulate, who were very une- 
qual in rank, wiz. C. Claudius Pulcher, a man of an illuſtri- 6 
ous family, and MA. Perperna, a ſoldier of fortune. The |. , 
latter was ſent into Aa to revenge the death of the conſul, Aga in bi, 
and put an end to the Pergamian war. He apneated unex- ,,,,, 
pectedly in the kingdom of Pergamus, where he found A i/- 
tonicus wholly intent on enjoying the fruits of his victory, 
| Feaſts, revels, and entertainments, after the Aſiatic faſhion, 
; took up all his thaughts and time; but he was ſoon rouſcd 
out of his lethargy by the new conſul, who having alembled, 
with incredible expedition, the troops of the allies, came un- 
, expectedly upon him, and having obliged him to venture an 
7 engagement, gained a complete victory over him. Ariſto- 
| nicus, after the defeat, fled to Stratonice (F), where he had 
. 
1 
a 


erperna 


no ſooner ſhut himſelf up, than the conqueror was before the 
place, which he blocked up on all ſides, and, by that means, 
without expoſing his men to the danger of an aſſault, reduced 


bs t Liv. I. liz. VII Perzac. l. ii. Sr 30, |. xiv. p. 646. 
2 VAL. Max. I. iti. c. 2. FLor. I. ii. G 20. usr. I. xxxvic4 

ag Ju r. Ons8q de prodig. Eur RO. |. iv. Oxos. I. v. c 10. 
1 (F) The antient geographers mention three cities in Aa by this 


| name. That which is here ſpoken of ſtood in Caria, and was, ac- 
ht cording to Strabo (78), originally a Syro Macedonian colony. It 


took its name, as Stephanus informs us, from Stratonice the wife of 
m , Anticchus Soter. The emperor Adrian, who rebuilt it, calied it 
Jer from his own name Adrianopolis; but in the antient noritiee it re- 
üb- tained its old name Strabo (79) mentions another city, bearing 
ve this name, in the neighbourhood of mount Taurus; and Ptolemy a 
i- chird, which he places in Maſapot ami a. 
not 32 


(78) Sirabo, J. xiv. (79) Len, ibid. 


the 
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the gariſon to ſuch ſtraits, that they delivered both the city e 
| and their leader into his hands. The philoſopher Ba (G), : 
þ | who had afſited Ariſtonicus with his counſels during the whole [ 
N courſe of the war, exhorted him to prefer a voluntary death 
to a ſhameful captivity, and encouraged him to it by difpatch- l 
Ariſtoni- ing himſelf in his preſence ; but he, like the other Afiatic b 
cus d. princes, not having courage enough to lay violent hands on f 
rated, ard himſelf, even in the molt calamitous circumſtances, ſuffered f 
talen. himſelf to be carried to the conful, who kept him in chains a 
to grace his triumph u. 5 5 | t 
In the mean time new conſuls being created at Rome, viz. b 
C. Sempronius Tuditanus and Manius Aguilius, the latter was h 
appointed to ſucceed Perperna in Ajia, and put an end to that d 
war, by reducing the kingdom of Pergamus to a Roman pro- f 
| vince. On his arrival he fent a proud meflage to Perperna, p 
[| commanding him to deliver up to him Ariſlonicus, as belong- f 
. ing to his triumph rather than to Perperna s. This order ti 
Perperna refuſed to comply with, and his reſuſal was ve 1 
0 | likely to bc attended with bad conſequences ; but his death, l 
'F which happened ſoon after the arrival of Aquilzus, decided the e 
| queſtion. He had quite exhauſted himſelf in purſuing Ariſ it 
tanicus, and hurrying from place to place after him; how- 0 
15 9 A 
v Liv. SrRaBo, FLorhus, JusT. Qros. EuTroOe. VAI. Þ 
NIA x. ibid. - | | le 
X G) Blofins was a native of Cumæ, and a philoſopher of great - 
| | note. He warmly preſſed Tiberius Grecchxs, who had a great opi- fc 
| | nion of his integrity and underſtanding, not to drop his deſign of 
paſting the famous Agrarian law. After the death of his friend Pl 
Gracchus, he was cited to appear before the conſul, and being aſk- th 
ed why he had engaged in the party of the ſeditious tribune ? he ec 
boidly anſwered, Becauſe he thought it the moſt juſt. The conſul ca 
further inquired, why he went fo far as to be his agent? To this w 
queſtion the philoſopher replied, That he did all that lay in his gi 
power to ſerve him, becauſe he deſerved to be ferved and obeyed. 2 
Would you then have burnt the capitol, ſaid the conſul, if he had pr 
ordered you to do it? Spare his memory, replied Blofars, with 2 th 
ſurprizing confidence; he was not capable of ſo black an attempt; th 
but if he had given me ſuch an order, I ſhould have certainly put it e 
in execution, think ing his ordering it a ſufficient proof of its being 
neceſſary for the public good (8e) The intrepidity of Blaſus A 
ſurprized the conſul, who found means to reſcue him from the pu- f 
niſument which the fenate had inflicted on the other friends of the 
' tridune. He afrerwards went over into Aa, where he aſſiſted T1 
1 Ar;jtonicus with his counſels ; and, after having done all the miſ- | 
| chick He could 10 thc R: mans, ended his life in the manner we have Mi 
related. | (80) Plut. in Gracch. | Jo 


ever, 


cuab. 6. be Hiſtory of Pergamus. 


ever, before his death, he took care to ſhip off for Rome all 
the treaſures of the deceaſed king ; which was a great diſap- 
pointment to the conſul Aguilius v. 

Tuk Pergamans, notwitbſtanding the captivity of their 
leader Ariſtonicus, and the fiznal victory gained by the 
brave Perperna, ſtill held out againſt the Romans, the 


fear of ſerving new maſters, and receiving laws from a 


foreign republic, keeping the people every-where in 


arms; fo that Aguizzus was obliged to beſiege almoſt all 
the cities of the kingdom of Pergæmus, and reduce them one 


by one. As moſt of the cities of the kingdom of Per gamus 


had no other water but what was brought from far in aque- 


ducts, the conſul, provoked at their obſtinate reſiſtance, in- 


ſtead of demolithing the aqueducts, as was cuſtomary in war, 


poiſoned the ſprings, and by that means ſpread death and de- 


ſolation in the places he beſicged. All the antients dec:are 


their deteſtation of this perfidious and inhuman way of waging 


war, condemning it as a moſt notorious infraction of the 


law of nature; but Rome, it ſeems, was nor ſo much offend- 752 king. 
ed at it, fince the ſuffered tlie cruel Ayuilius, who practiſed dom of Per- 
it, to govern the kingdom of P:rgamus, in quality of pro- gamus re- 
conſul for three whole years after his con! hip was expir- duced by A- 
ed a. Aquilius having at lift reduced the Whole kingdom of duihus 7 
Pergamus, the Reman ſenate appointed ten commiſtioners to © Roman | 
ſettle it as a prætorian province, and put Aqullius at the head .. 


of the commiſſion. By them this great ſtate was divided into 
ſeveral diſtricts, each of them depending on the mctropolis, 
where the Roman prætor fixed his reſidence. The w hole 


Year f 
the Flood, 
2870.: 
Before 


province comprehended Lyiia, Caria, the Helliſpaut, and Chriſt, 


the two Phrygias. Some of theſe countries were beſtow- 
ed on the four kings who helped to conquer them. Ly- 
cnania and Cilicia were given to the ſons of fr:;nrathes, who 
was killed in this war. Phrygia Major, or the Greater Phun 


gia was, according to Juin 1, conferred upon M7 ridates 
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Euergetes by the ſenate; according to L*p;ar*, foil to that 


prince by Aguilius for a conſtderable ſum of monen, which 


the king paid on the ſpot. However that be, it is certain 
taat, after the death of Mithridates, the ſenate took Peru 
from his fon in his minority, and declared it a free and inde- 
pendent ſtate. As for the unhappy Aiſenicus he was led in 
chains before the triumphal chariot of {qzilius, as appears 


* STRABO, l. xiv. p 646. Vat. Max. I. ii. c. 4. Jus- 


TIN | xxxvi.c 4 EuTRoe. |. iv. Okos. I. v. c. 10. * Fros. 


LE 20; 1 JusTiN. I xxxviii. c. 5. 2 Appran.in 


Mithridatic. p. 177, & 208, & de bell. civil. p. 362, 363. 
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from the letter which Mithridates the Great wrote to Arſacce 


king of Parthia. The Romans, ſays he in that letter , forg- 
ing a will, whereby Attalus bequeathed to them his ki 


led Ariſtonicus the ſon of Eumenes in triumph, for attempting 


to recover, by. force of arms, his father's kingdom. Velleius 
Paterculus tells us likewiſe, that he was led in triumph by 
Manius Aquilius, and afterwards beheaded d. Strabs ſays, 
that, after the triumph, he was carried back to priſon, and 
there ſtrangled by an order from the ſenate*; and with him 
agree Eutropius * and Orofins*. It is therefore ſurpriſing, 
that certain modern writers*, in oppoſition to theſe glaring 
authorities, ſhould tell us, that Ariſtonicus died before Agui- 
lius triumph, which happened three years after the intire re- 
duction of the Pergamian kingdom. Rome having thus re- 
duced the kingdom of Attalus to a province, maintained from 
this time a perpetual intercourſe with the Afiatics; and hence 
that inundation of vices of all kinds, which over-ran the 


whole ſtate. The republic gained indeed a conſiderable in- 
_ creaſe of power and riches by this new conqueſt z- but ſhe 
paid dear for it in that univerſal depravation of manners which 


it introduced. Rome, ſays Juin i, gave law to Aa; but A- 


fa, in her turn, revenged herſelf on Rome, by teaching the 


Romans refinements in debauchery, and profuſeneſs in enter- 
tainments and furniture (H). N 3 
2 Sa LTUs r. Hiſtoriar. I. iv. b VII. Par ER. I. ii. e. 4. 
© STRABO, |. xiv. p. 6465. 4 Euro. | ir. 0 
u os. I. v. c. 10. f Ca rROU & Rovir. hiſt. Rom. I. Ii. ad ann. 


urb. 624. justin. ibid. 


H, Pliny looks on the conqueſt of Pergamus as the origin of the 
many diſorders which afterwards prevailed in Rome. With the 
wealth of Pergamus, ſays he, debauchery, effeminacy, luxury, and 
all kinds of vices, came in crowds to Rome, and over-whelmed the 
capital of the world. Modeſty and innocence were no longer 
countenanced in a City given up to the pleaſures and delights of 4- 
fra. The citizens, dazzled with the ſplendor of the rich moveables 


| that were ſhewn them, began to be aſhamed of their antient ſim- 


plicity They picqued themſelves on knowing how io value what 
their anceſtors took pride in deſpiſing. They rivalled one another 


in the richneſs of their dreſs, in the furniture of their houſes, and 


expence of their tables. Thus Aa, when ſubdued, had her full 
revenge on us, by bringing our city under a much worſe yoke, 


that of effeminacy. Thus far P/izy ($1), whoſe teſtimony is con- 


firmed by Florus, Valerius Maximus, Seneca, Fuvenal, and all the 
other writers who make any mention of the general diſſolution of 


manners, which at this time began to reign, without reſtraint at 


Pure. 5 
(81) Plin. l. . c. 7. & l. ai. c. 11. 


CHAP. 


The Hiftory of TRHR AE. 
TH RACE, a country frequently mentioned by the Greet , Fi. 
and Latin hiſtorians, derives its name, according to ſome , 

writers, from Thrax the ſon of Mars; according to others, c. 
trom the barrenneſs of the ſoil, or the barbarity of the inha- - 
bitants, the Greek original bearing either of theſe ſignificati- 
ons h.  Foſephus, whoſe opinion ſeems to us the moſt proba- 
ble, thinks it was called Thrace and Thracia, from Thyras 
the fon of Faphet, who firſt peopled this country; for in his 
time it ſtill retained the names of Thyras, Thyracia, and Thy- 
race, Which, with a very {mall alteration, were changed in- 
to Thracia and Thrace'. His opinion is confirmed by Iſdo- 
rus k,; St. Ferom', Zonaras n, and moſt of the eccleſiaſtic 
writers, who all tell us, that Thracia was firſt called T hyracia, 
trom Thyras, whoſe deſcendants firſt inhabited the large pro- 
vinces comprehended under. that name. It was bounded on 
the north by mount Hæmus; on the ſouth by the Ægean ſea ; 
on the eaſt by the Euxine ſea, the Helleſpont, and the Pro- 
pontis; and on the welt by Macedon and the river Strymon n. 
Some of the antient geographers extend the bounds of Thrace 
far beyond the river Strymon and mount Hæmus. Pliny o 
carries its frontiers to the [fer or Danube; Appian joins it 
to {{lyricum®?, and Herodotus 4 calls it the largeſt country in 
the world except India. bh 

CiT,ES of note on the Agean ſea were, Oeſyma, Nea- (;;,., 
polis, Topiris or Toperus, all three placed by Stephanus, Pli- 
ny, and Pomponius Mela, between the rivers Strymon and Neſ- 
tus or Nefſus ; Datus, on the eaſtern bank of that river; and 
near it Abdera, antiently one of the molt famous cities of 


.'-- > STranc, 1 xiv. Prin; Liv. c. 11, | --Josa en. An- 
tig l. i. &. 7. k Is I Dok. de origin. I. ix. | His ko- 
NY. de quzſt. Hebraic. w Zona. |. iv. a Pour. 
M1, I. xi. c. 11. ProteMmus, | iii. c. 11. ein, 
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Thrace. Mela tells us, that Abdera was founded by the 
ſiſter of Diomedes ; but Stephanus makes Hercules the founder 
of it, and adds, that he gave it the name of Abdera in me- 
mory of Abderus, one of his companions, who was devoured 
by the famous, or rather fabulous horſes of Diomedes. In pro- 
ceſs of time a colony of Clazomgians ſettled there; whence 
the city is by ſome writers called alſo Clazomene. The Cla- 
xomenians were driven out by the natives, who ſuffered the 
Teians to live peaceably in Abdera, and other places of Thrace, 
after they had been driven out of their own country by Cy- 
rus the Great; and hence Abdera is called by Strabs* and 
other writers a colony of the Teians. The Abderitani 


| were looked upon by the antients as a dull, ftupid people; but 
nevertheleſs their city gave birth to ſome great men, namely 


to Protagoras and the famous Democritus (I). This city is 
now generally known by the name of Pelyfylo, though Niger 


calls it Afperoſa, and Nardus A/irizza. Near Abdera were 
the famous gold and filver mmes ſpoke of by Plutarch t, 


Thucydides, Anmianus Marceilinus, and. moſt of the antient 


| hiſtorians and geographers. The place was called Scapteſyle. 


Stephanus ſays it was a ſmall town, and places it over · againſt 
the iſland of Thaſus. Here Thucydides, as Plutarch informs 
us e, wrote the hiſtory of the Pelopornefian war, his wife being 
a native of that place, as we read in Marcellinus u. On the 
ſame coaſt of the Zgean ſea were the cities of Dicæa, Tirida, 
Iſnarot, Stryma, Maronea, and &nos. The two laſt places 


were conquered by Philip the father of Perſes, and upon the 


defeat of the latter by the Romans, promiſed by that republic to 


 Emumenes king of Pergamus; but afterwards, for political rea- 


ſons, declared by the ſenate fiee and independent v. On 


the Propoutis were the cities of Aacrontichos, Biſanthe, Ga- 


nos, Arzus, Perintbus, called afterwards Heraclea, Selymbria, 
and Bethynia. On the Threcian Bo aborus, Byzantium, and 


the port of Daphne. On the Euzinue lea, Phinapolis, Phrygia, 
| Philea, Aulæum, Apollonia, Anchialus, and Mefembria. By- 


* STRABO, I xiv. p. 443. Prur. in Cim. c J. 


dem, de exo. v» MaxcEL. in vita Thucyd. „ 


| (J) Tris made Juvenal ſay, in ſpeaking of this philoſopher, 
| Cujus prudentia monſirat | 


Sammos poſſe viros, & magna exempla daturos, 
 Pervecum in patria, craſſogue ſub aere naſci (82). 


($2) Juvenal. ſatyr. 10. 


zantium, 
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zantium, naw known by the name of Conſtantinaple, way 
founded according to * „ about the XXXth olym- 
piad, while Tullus Hyftilius reigned at Rome ; but Dioderus 
Siculus will have the foundations of this city te have been 
laid in the time of the Argonauts, by one Byſas, who then 
reigned in the neighbouring country, and from whoſe name 
the city was called Byaantium . This Byſas, if Euſtathius 
is to be credited *, arrived in: Thrace a little before the Argo- 
nuts came into thoſe ſeas, and ſettled there with a colony of 
Megarenſes. Velleius Paterculus aſcribes the glory of found- 
ing this great metropolis to the. Mileſans ; and Ammianus 
Marcellinus to the inhabitants of Attica d. Some antient me- 
dals of Byzantium, which have reached our times, bear the 
name and head of Byſas, with the prow of a ſhip on the re- 


verſe, probably of that. ſhip which brought him into Trace. 


Tuſtin was greatly miſtaken, as to the origin and founder of 
this city, when he wrote, that Pauſanias king of Lacedemon 
built it, ſince. it. is certain that Pazſanias took it from the 
Perſians, who had made themſelves maſters of it before the 
king. of Lacedæman had ever ſet foot in Ala e. It under- 
went many revolutions, having been ſometimes ſubject to the 
Perſians, ſometimes to the Lacedæmonians, and. ſometimes to 
the Athenians. It is not without reaſon that Byzantium was 
looked upon by the antients as the moſt pleaſantly, and alſo 
the moſt conveniently ſituated for trade of any city in the 


world; but we ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of it 
more at length, Perinthus was founded, according to Ste- 


phanus, by a companion of Oręſtes bearing that name, and af- 
terwards called. Heraclea, from Hercules, who conquered it. 


Ammianus Maxcellinus tells us, that it was built by Hercu- 


les; but Marcianus of Heraclea will have. it to be a colony 
of the Samians. Euſebius ſays it was founded in the XLIVth 


_ olympiad, which was many years after the time of Hercu- 


les, This city maintained its liberty againſt Philip the ſon 
of Amyntas, after all the other cities of Thrace had ſubmitted. 
to him. . 

Taz inland cities of Thrace were, Fimpherina, the me- 
tropolis of the Mædi; Pantalia, the capital of the Dante 
lite ; Uſcudama, the chief city of the Beſſi; Philippepalis, 


built by Philip the father of Alexander, near the Hebrus ; 


Nicopolis, founded by Trajan on the banks of the Neſtus ; 


* Evsz8. in Chron. ? Drovor. Sicul. l. v. 2Eu- 
STATH., in Dionyſ. a VII. Parnnc. L ij. b An- 
MIian. Maxcgrri. |. iii. c Thucyo. l. iii. HERO DOT 
J. iv. 855 0 : ; 
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Mulolitum, ſtanding between the Neftus and the Hebrus ; 
Tempyrum, mentioned by Ovid « as ſituated on the banks of 
the Hebrus ; Adrianopolis, built by Adrian, between the He- 
brus and moufit Rhodope ; and Piotinopolis, fo called from the 
wife of Trajan, that emperor having founded it. 
Meun- Tu mountains of this country, ſuch as may be proper 
tains and to take notice of are Hæmus, the higheſt of all the moun- 
"zveri- tains in Thrace, and parting it from Lower Myfta to the 
north; Rhodope, the higheſt after mount Flemus, and fa- 
mous among the poets for the fate of Orpheus ; Pangeus, 
ſeparating Thrace from Macedon ; and Orbelus, not far from 
the river Neſius. Hæmus and Rhodope are two long chains 
of mountains, running almoſt in a parallel line from the con- 
fines of Macedon to the Euxine ſea, Pomponius Mela tells 
us, that, from one of the ſummits of mount Hemus, one 
may diſcover the Euxine on one fide, and the Adriatic on 
the other * ; but herein he was certainly miſtaken. The ri- 
vers of note are, the Hebrus, which ſprings from mount 
Hemus, waters the territories of Philippopolis, Adriano- 
polis, Plotinopolis, and Trajanepol:s, and diſcharges itſelf by two 
mouths into the Ægean ſea, over- againſt the ifland of Samo- 
thrace; the Strymon, which riſes on mount Pangeus, on the 
borders of Macedon, and falls into the ſame fea between Am- 
| phipolts and Oeſima; the Neſſus or Neftus, ſpringing from 
mount Rhodope, and diſemboguing itſelf into the fea over-againit 
the iſland of Thaſus; the Melas, the Arzus, the Panyſus ; 
the firſt emptying itſelf into the Agean the ſecond into 
the Propentis, and the third into the Euxine fea f. : 
N. Thra- THE Thracian Cherſoneſus is a peninſula, incloſed on the 
dan Cher ſouth by the Ægean tea, on the weſt by the gulf of Melas, 


ſoneſus. and on the eaſt by the Helleſpont, being joined on the north 
to the continent by a neck of land about thirty ſeven furlongs 


broad. It contained the following cities, Cardia, Agora, 


P anormus, Alopeconneſus, | E læus, Seſtus, Madytos, Ciſſa, | 


Callipolis, Lyſimachia, and Pattye. Cardia was ſituated on 
the gulf of Melas, at the entrance into the peninſula, and fo 
called, according to Pliny *, from its being built in the 
form of a heart. Agora, Parormus and Alopeconneſus ſtood 
on the ſame gulf; the latter was fo called from the great 
number of foxes which infeſted its territory. Pliny ®, miſ- 


« Ovid. Tritt. I. 4. eleg 9. Pour. MELa, I. xi. 
c. 1. fk Vide Pour. Mar, ibid. Pram; L iv. e. 11. 
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led by the name, which ſignifies in the original Greet the I- 
land of foxes, took it to be an iſland ; but "all the other geo- 
graphers ſpeak of it as ſtanding on the Cherſoneſus. Elæus 
{t»od on the coaſt of the Helleſpont over. againſt cape Maj- 
taſia, now Capo Graco. Callipolis, now Gallipoli, is placed 
by Strabo and Pliny on the coaſt of the Propontis, near the 
northern mouth 4 the Helleſpont. It gives its name to the 
famous ſtreights which divide Europe from Afia. Of Seftus 
and Lyfimachia we ſpoke in the hiſtories of Perfia and 
Syrta. As for the other cities of the Cherſoneſus, * con- 
tain nothing worthy of notice. 

Tre inland parts of Thrace ate very cold and barren, Seil. 
the ſnow lying on the meu itains the greateſt part of the 
year; but the maritime provinces are productive of all ſorts 
of grain, and neceſſaries for life, and withal ſo pleaſant, 
that Mela compares them to the moſt fruitful and — 

countries of %a 

Tus antient Thracians were deemed 2 brave and warlike Meamerr, 
nation; but of a cruel and ſavage temper, being, generally relig:oe, 
ſpeaking, quite ftrangers to all humanity and good-nature. &c. 
In point of religion they ſcarce differed from the Macedonians 

| their neighbours, adoring Jupiter, Hercules, Diana, Bacchus, 
and more eſpecially Mars and Hermes or Mercury, by whoſe 
name alone their kings uſed to ſwear, pretending to be de- 
ſeended from him x. Herodotus gives us the following ac- 
count of their cuſtoms and manners : When a child is born, 
his relations fitting round him in a circle, depiore his condi- 
tion, on account of the evils he muſt ſuffer in the courſe of 
his life, enumerating the various calamities incident to man- 
kind; but when any one dies, they inter him with great 
rejoicing, repeating the miſeries he has exchanged for a com- 
piete happineſs. Among the Creftoneans, who inhabit the 
mountainous parts of Thrace, each man has many wives, 
who, at his death, contend warmly, being ſupported by their ſe- 
veral friends, who ſnall be accounted to have been the moſt dear 
to the huſband. In the end, ſhe who is adjudged to have me- 

rited that honour, after having received great commendations, 

boch from the men and women, is killed upon the grave by 
the neareſt of her relations, and buried in the ſame tomb 
with her huſband; which is a great mortification to the reſt, 
they being ever after looked upon by all with the utmoſt 
contempt 3. Ine Thrac'/ans in general, as our hiſtorian 
tells us, fell their children, and take no care of their daugh- 


4 Po P, Mt >, ibid. & III Kohor. l. v. 11 
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ters, 
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ters, fuffering them to live with whom, and in what manner 
they pleaſe ;. nevertheleſs they keep a ſtrict guard over their 


wives, and purchaſe them of their relations at a very great 


rate. To be marked on the forchead is honourable ; and a man 
without ſuch marks is accounted ignoble, Idlenefs is eſ- 
teemed an appendix of greatneſs ; huſbandry is looked upon 
as unbecoming, and to ſubſiſt by war and rapine highly glo- 
rious. The funerals of eminent perſons among them are 
celebrated in the following manner : they expoſe the dead 
body to public view for three days, during which time they 
perform their lamentations, and ſacrifice to the infernal gods 
various ſorts of animals. When the ſacrifices are over, 
they either burn or bury the body in the ground, and having 
thrown up a mound of earth over the grave, they apply 


| themſelves to feaſting, and celebrate all manner of campate 


 Govern- ; 
ment and 
inhabi- 


fants. 


: Dolonci. 


and ſports round the place *. 
Thrace was antiently divided into numberleſs linie 


quite independent of each other. Hleradatus tells us, that if 


the Thracians had been either under the government of one 
prince, or unanimous in their counſels, they would have been 
the moſt powerful nation in'the world ; but that they were no- 


ways formidable, being divided, as it were, into many dif- 


ferent nations, and ever at variance among themſelves 3. 

Theſe different nations were the Dalonci, Denſaletæ, Beſſ, 
Biftones, Odomantes, Cicones, Edani, Brygi, Thyni, Pieres, 
Odryſæ, Autonomi, Crobyzi, Madi, Sapæi, and Celete. 
The Dolonci were ſo called from Dolancus one of their kings, 
who according to Euſtathius, firſt introduced polygamy a- 


mong them®. At the time of Darius s expedition into 


Greece, they were poſſeſſed of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, and 


governed by princes of the family of Miltiades, who acquir- 


ed the ſovereignty in the following manner: The Dolonci ha- 
ing ſuffered much in a war againſt the Ab/ynthians, ſent ſome 


of their chief men to conſult the oracle of Deiphos about the 
event of it. The Pythian, inſtead of anſwering the. queſti- 


on they propoſed, — them to deſire the firſt man, who, 
after their departure, ſhould invite them to lodge in his houſe, 


to lead a colony into their country. With this anſwer the 


Dolonci departed, and pafling through the territory of the 
Phocians, and Bæœotians, without receiving any offer of en- 
tertainment, turned into the road of Athens. As they pal- 


ſed through Athens, M. leiades, the ſon of Cypſelus, bee 


them clothed and arme in a different manner from the 
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thenians, and knowing thereby that they were ſtrangers, in- 
vited them to lodge in his houſe. They accepted the invita- 
tion, and, being hoſpitably entertained, acquainted him with 
the anſwer of the oracle, and exhorted him to comply with 
the admonition of the ged. As Miltiades was grown weary 
of the government of Piſiſtratus, and wanted only ſome plau- 
ſible pretence to withdraw from Athens, he immediately went 
to conſult the Delpbian oracle, whether he ſhould yield to the 
requeſt of the Dolenci or not; and having received an en- 
couraging anſwer, he took with him ſuch of the Athenians as 
were willing to join in this expedition, and ſetting fail for the 
Cher ſoneſes: with the _—_— was, upon his arrival, inveſted 


with the ſovereign power. The firſt thing he did after he was 


raiſed to the throne wh, to build a wall upon the iſthmus of 
the Cher ſeneſus, from the city of Cardia to that of Pact ya, to 
prevent the Abſynthians from infeſting the country for the 
future with their incurſions. Having completed this work, 

he, in the next place, made war on the Lampſacenians, and 
falling into an ambuſcade, was taken by the enemy; but 
Craſus king of Lydia, who had a great efteem for him, be- 
ing acquainted with his misfortune, diſpatched a meflenger to 
„ with orders to demand the liberty of Miltiades; 
and to let them know, that in caſe they refuſed to comply 
with his demand, he would uſe them like pines. The Lamp- 


ſacenians, differing in their opinion about the meaning of 


that menace, were not a little perplexed at this meſſage ; 
but one of their ſenators obſerving, that of all trees the pine 
alone periſhes entirely when cut down, without leaving any 
ſhoots, they immediately ſet Miltiades at liberty, and ſent him 


home without ranſom. Having thus, by means of Cræſus, 


eſcaped flavery, he reſumed the government; but died ſoon 


after, being the kingdom, as he had no children of his own, 
to Steſagoras, the ſon of his brother Cimon. The Dolonci 


| honoured his memory with ſacrifices, celebrating annually on 
this occaſion gymnaſtic and equeſtrian exerciſes, no Lamp/a- 
cenian being permitted to contend at them for the prize f. 


During the war, which ſtill continued with the people of 


Lampſecus, Steſagaras likewiſe died without children, being 
mortally wounded with the blow of an ax, which he received 
on the head, from one who pretended to be a deferter. Af- 
ter his death the ſons of Piſſtratus ſent Miltiades, the fon 
of Cimon and brother of Steſagoras, to the Cherſoneſus with 
one ſhip, to take upon him the government of that peninſu- 
la. On his 1 he kept himſelf retired, under colour of 
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benouring the memory of his brother Steſagoras ; which the 


Cher ſoncſiuns hearing, ſent the chief men of each city to his 
houle, to condole with him in the name of the whole nation. 


As he found that they bad no inclination to beſtow the crown 
upon him, he cauſed all thoſe to be feized who were come 
to viſit him, and by that means reduced, with the few troops 
he had, the cities thus deſtitute of their leading men. In 


the third year of his government he abandoned his dominions, 


havitations, fied to the coaſts of the Euxine ſea, and: there 


; Denver | 


not daring to wait the coming of the Scythian Nomades, who 
baving been irritated by the expedition of Darius, had aſ- 
fembled their forces, and were advanci mg to the frontiers of 


the Cherſaneſus. Upon the departure of the Seythrans, he 
was reinſtated in the ſovereignty by a ſtrong party he had 


among the Dolonci. In the f{ixth year of his reign the Phe- 
#icians, Who attended Darius in his exped tion into Ereece, 
being arrived at Trnedos, with a deſign to invade the Cher o- 


neſus, he put all his riches on board five ſhips, 'and failed 
tor Allens. The Phoeniciens, upon his retreat, made them- 
felvcs maſters of the Cher ſoneſus; and on this occaſion it Was, 
that the Byzantians and Chalcedonians, leaving their anciem 


built the city of Meſambria 4. This is all we can 92 from 
the ancients concerning the Doloxcs. 

Tu Denſelete are mentioned by Tally , Pliny t, gro- 
bo *, who calls them Denthelitæ, and 2 * All we know 
of them is, that they had at firft a king of their own; that 
they were afterwards reduced by the Macedmmians ; that they 
alliſted the Remans againſt Philip and Perſes kings of Ma- 
ce dan, and continued faithful to Rome, till being provoked by 
the oppreſſions and cruelties of Pi, they took up arms #- 
gainſt him, and committed great devaſtations in the neigh- 
bouring countries ſubject to the Romans w. In the reign of 
Aug uſi us hey were {ti}i governed by their own princes ; for 


ve nnd one Sitas mentioned by Dien Caſfius , as reigning 


over them, and making war upon the Baſturnæ, whom he 
entirely defeated with the troops ſent to his afliſt3nce by Craſ- 
4. at that time prætor of Macedon- 

THE Beſſi inhabited mount Ilæmus, W there in huts, 
and maintaining themſelves by plundering their neighbours. 
They were by far the moſt ſavage and inhuman of all 


the Thracians, as appears from St. hon „, Paulinus of 


< Hom. ibid. * Cic. orat. in Piſon. (PI IX. |. ir. c. 11. 
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Nola r; Butrpins *, and Ovid b, who make particular men- 
non of theit crueity. Their chief city, U/cudama, is now 
known by the name of Adrianople. They lived under their 
dn kings, the neighbouring princes not thinking it worth 
their while to diſturb them, till the conſulate of AH. Licinus 
Lurallas and. G. Caffius Varus; that is, to the 681 year of 
Rome, when the conſul Lucullus invaded their country, and, 
having gained 4 fignal victory over them, took their metro- 
polis, and ſubjected the whole nation to the Roman laws e. a 
The Remwns, notwithſtanding they had reduced them by force \ 
vf atms, ſtill ſuffered them to live under their own kings; 
fot Piſo; while he governed Auuceuon in quality of proconſul, 
having treacherouſly ſeiaed Nabocentus, whom Suetonius calls 
prince of the Beſs, cauſed him to be publicly beheaded; 
which affront ſo exaſperated the whole nation, that they 
ſhook off the Reman yoke ; but were overthrown in a great 
battle by Octu vin the father of Auguſtus 4. During the civil 
wars of . Rome, they attempted anew to recover their liberty 
but -wefe again conquered by the famous A. Brutus Fanis 
or ©, © In the reign of d{xgn/ins, one /ologeſes, a native of 
the coufitry, and prieft of Bacchus, having under pretence of 
teligion drawn to himſelf great crowds of people, made 
himſelf maſter of the whole country; and entering the Cher- 
ſoneſut, committed there moſt dreadful ravages; but was at 
lat overevme by L. Piſo, who. obliged the ſavage inhabi- 
tants to lay down their arms, and ſubmit to ſuch conditions 
25 he was pleaſed to irapoſe upon them. From this time the 
Beſt continued ſubjett to the Romans, without making any 
further attempts towards the recovery of their ancient li- 
derty f, 85 
Tas Biftones inhabited that part of Thrace which lies 

between mount Nhodope to the north, the river Hebrus to 
the eaſt, the Nefſus to the welt, and the Ægenn fea to the 
fouth Their metropolis Tinda is famous among the poets 

on account of the fabulous horſes of Diomedes king bf this 

country. The Biftones underwent the ſame fate as the other 

people of Thrace, having been firſt ſubdued by the Maredo- : 
nians, and afterwards by the Romans. Oaäqcman- 

THe Odomuntes bordered on Macedon, being parted from des. 
that country by the river Strymon. Pliny eonfounds them 


Biſtones, 
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with the Odryſe * ; but Thucydides ſpeaks of them as a di- 
ſtinct people Þ. Suidas, upon the authority of Ariffophanes, 
tells us, that they uſed circumciſion. In the time of the Pe- 
loponneſian war they were governed by Polles, the only king 
of the Odomantes we find mentioned in hiſtory, who, in 
that war, ſided with the Arhenians, as we read in Thu- 
cydides ' e | 

THE - Cicones inhabited the country lying between the He- 
brus and the Mælas, and are mentioned by Homer *, Vir- 


gili, Ovid a, and Pliny*®. The city of AMnos, famous on 


account of the tomb of Polydorus, was their capital. Homer 


ſpeaks of three of their kings, viz. Pirous, Imbraſus, and 


Rhigmus. Pirons, if that poet is to be credited, eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the Trojans, and was killed by Thoas the Etoli- 
lian o. Rhigmus, his ſon ard ſucceſſor, was killed in the 
ſame war by Achilles t. ERS | 

Tk Edoni or Edones poſſeſſed that country which lay be- 


| tween the Strymon and the famous city of Philippi, and are 


mentioned by Heredotus %, Thucydides *, Pliny, &c. Tha- 
myris, the celebrated muſician, was a native of this country. 
He is faid to have been the diſciple of Linus, and contempo- 
rary with Hercules and Orpheus. He was ſo eminent for his 
{kill in muſic, that he had the confidence to challenge the 
muſes themſelves, by whom he was overcome, and deprived 
both of his art and fight*. The Edoni were governed by 


_ kings, like the other Thracian nations. The following princes 


are mentioned by the ancients, viz. Dryas I. Lycurgus, Dry- 


_ as Il. and Pittacus. Dryas is mentioned by Apollodorns » and 


Ovid ; Lycurgus by Virgil*, Apollodorus 7, Hyginus *, and 
Diodorus Siculus , who tells us, that he made war with Bac- 
chus. Dryas II. was killed, according to Apolladorus and 
Hyginus d, by his father Lycurgus. Pittacus lived in the time 


of the Peloponneſian war, and was murdered, as Thucydides 


informs us e, by the children of Geaxes, another petty prince 
of Thrace. 
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ALL we know of the Brygi is, that they were ſubdued by Brygi. 
Mardonius, and ſerved under Xerxes when he invaded Greece d. : 
Of the Thyni we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the hiſtory of Thyni. 
the Bithynians. The Pieres firſt inhabited part of Macedon, Pieres. 
where they conſecrated to the muſes, from them called Pie- 
rides, the countries of Pieria, Libetrus, and Pimplia, as they 
did alſo Helicon in Beotia, having ſent ſome colonies into 
that country. - Being driven out of Macedon by the Temenide, 
they ſettled under mount Pangeus near the banks of the Stry- 

non. Thoſe who had ſettled in Bæotia, were likewiſe 
driven from thence ; and on this occaſion it was that they ſet- 
tled in Phocis, and conſecrated mount Parnaſſus to the mu- 
ſes . The kings of the Peres, mentioned by the antients, 
are, Atlas, Thargps, and Qeager. Linus and Orpheus, ſo 
much celebrated by the poets, were the ſons of the latter f. 

Taz Odry/e poſſeſſed great part of that country which Odryſæ. 
lies between the mountains of Hæmus and Rhodope, and were 
by far the moſt powerful people of all Thrace. When this 
kingdom began, is uncertain ; Ovid ® will have Eumolpus, 
who waged war with Erechtheus king of Athens, to have 
been the founder of the kingdom of the Odryſæ. However 
that be, it is certain that the Odryſæ made no figure till the 
reign of Teres, who was contemporary with Perdiccas II. King: of 
king of Macedon. He was the ſon of Sitalces, the firſt king 24, Odry- 
of the Odryſæ whom we find mentioned in hiſtory. Sitalces ſz. 

attended Terxes in his expedition into Greece, and loſt his Sitalces. 
life in that war, as we read in Æſchylus b. He was ſucced>9 
ed by Teres, the firſt, according to Thucydides i, who raiſed Teres. 
the kingdom of the Odryſæ above the other petty ſtates of 
Thrace ; whence he is called by that writer the firſt king of 
the Odryſæ. He reduced great part of Thrace, and made 
himſelf formidable to the neighbouring princes ; but was at 
laſt overthrown in a great battle by the Thyni. He died in 
the ninety-ſecond year of his age, having ſpent moſt part of 
his life in waging war wich the other kings of Thrace k; for 
Plutarch tells us, that he uſed to ſay there was no difference 
between a pacific king and a groom !. 
HE was ſucceeded by his ſon Sitalces, who entered into an Sitalces 
alliance with the Athenians againſt the Lacedemonians, and II. | 
even delivered up to the former the embaſſadors who had been 1 
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ral new acquiſitions, extending the confines of his dominions 
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ſent to his court from Sparta, in order to de him to 
abandon his allies. He received into his kingdom, and enter- 
tained with great magnificence, Scylis king of the Scythians, 
who had been driven out of his kingdom, for attempting to 
introduee among his ſubjects the cuſtoms of the Greeks ; but 


Ocamaſas, the baniſhed king's brother, who had been raiſed 


to the throne, threatening to invade Thrace with a very nu- 
merous army, unleſs $:tac/es delivered up the fugitive prince 
into his hands, he choſe rather to betray his gueſt, than en- 
gage in ſo dangerous a war. This prince afterwards made 
war upon the Pemians, Macedonians, and Chalcadonians, in 
which he is faid by Thucydides to have had one hundred and 
fifty thouſand m-n under his command n. In all theſe expe- 
ditions he was attended with good ſucceſs, which ftruck ſuch 
terror into the other princes of Thrace, that moſt of them 
voluntarily ſubmitted to him; inſomuch, that, at his death, 
he was poſſeſſed of all thofe provinces, which extend from 
the city of Abdera, on the Agean fea, to the mouth of the 
Hier, which diſcharges itſelf into the Euxine ſea *®. Sitalces 
dying without children, left the kingdom to Seuthes, the fon 
of his brother Spardocus, who having married Stratonice, the 
daughter of Perdiccas II. king of Macedon, entered into an al- 
liance with that prince, and being affiſted by him, made ſeve- 


even beyond mount Hæmus e. Amadocus and Meſades, the 
fons of Scuthes, ſueceeded each other in the kingdom; but 
performed nothing worth mentioning. Scut bes II. who ſuc- 
eeeded his father Meſades, ſubdued the Thyni, joined the La- 
cedemonians againſt the Per ſians, obtained a conſiderable vic- 
tory over the Athenians, who had made a deſcent on the 
coaſts of Thrace, &c. But as he was obliged to lay heavy 
taxes on his ſubjects to defray the exp<nces of the many wars 
he was engaged in, the chief lords of his kingdom, entering 
into a confpiracy againft him, drove him from the throne ; 
however, he was afterwards reſtored by [phierates, and left 
the kingdom to Cotys the fon of Amadecus ?. Cotys was a moſt 
voluptuous prince, but at the fame time a man of courage and 
reſolution. He maintained, during the whole time of his 
reign, 2 war with the Athenians, and was at laſt affaffinated 
by Python and Heraclidas, both natives of Aus, who, after 


Athenians, made free of their city, and preſented with crowns 
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of gold, for having thus delivered them from ſo troublefome 
an enemy 1. Upon his death his ſon Cerſobleptes took poſſeſ- Cerſo- 
ſion of the kingdom, which the Athenians. obliged him to di- bleptes. 
vide with his two brothers, Beriſades and Amodocur. The 
Chorſoneſus he gave up to the Athenians, chuſing rather to 
part with that peninſula, than engage in a war againſt fo pow- 
erful an enemy. However, he could not avoid coming to a 
rupture with Philip the father of Alexander, by whom he 
was overcome, and ſtripped of great part of his dominions r. 
He died after a reign of eleven years, leaving the kingdom to 
his ſon Seuthes, who was then an hoſtage at the court of Phi- gcuthes 
lip king of Macedon, who immediately fent him home to III. 
take poſſeſſion of the throne ; but he was ſcarce well ſeated in 
it, when he fell upon the Macedanians, who inhabited the 
countries which had been tak-n from his father, drove them 
quite out, and recovered all the provinces which had former- 
ly belonged to the kingdom of the Odryfe. Theſe he held 
under Alexander the Great, whom he afſiſted againſt the Per- 
ans; but, upon that prince's deatn, he marched againſt Ly- 
femachus at the head of twenty thouſand foot and eight thou - 
ſand horfe, proteſting, that he would not ſubmit to the di- 
_ viſion which the captains of Alexander had made. He en- 
gaged Lyfimachus twice; in the fitſt battle no conſiderable 
advantage was gained on either 2 but in the ſecond Seu- 
tbes was intirely routed, and his army cut in pieces c. He 
died foan after this overthrow, and was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther Ariopharnes, who having, on his acceffion to the throne  . 3 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Eumelus againſt Satyrus king of Bofpho- PRA «: 
rus, was by the latter overthrown, with the loſs almoſt of * 
the whole army *; which ſo grieved him, that he died ſoon 
after. _ 8 . : 

Nx to him reigned Scuthes IV. who, as we read in Li- Scuthes 
wy, was attacked in the heart of his dominions by P-:/ip the IV. 
father of Perſes, and by that prince reduced to great {traits, 
having loft Philippopolis and ſeveral other ſtrong-holds u. 
 Scuthes was ſucce:d:d by Cotys II. who joined Per/es againſt Cotys II. 
the Romans, affifting him with a body of a thoufan choſen 
horſe ; but Eumenes, king of Pergamus, having ſtirred up a- 
gainſt him a neighbouring prince, named Aliſbis, and fent a 
body of troops into his dominions, under the command of 
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Carrabus, one of his generals, Cotys was obliged to leave 


Perſes, and haſten to the defence of his own kingdom. As 


Diegylis 


Sothymus. 


he had been ever faithful to Perſes, and almoſt the only ally 
on whom he could depend, the king of Macedon followed 
him in perſon, put the Pergamians and Thracians, who in- 
feſted his territories, to flight, retook the cities he had loſt, 

and reſtored tranquillity to his dominions. Perſes, on his 
parting with Cotys to return to Macedon, diſtributed two hun- 
dred talents among the Thracians, who had ſerved under him 
the laſt campaign; but as this was only ſix months pay, 
whereas he had promiſed a whole year's, Cotys, taking it a- 
miſs that his men ſhould be thus defrauded of what was their 
due, refuſed to aſſiſt him the enſuing year, and no ſooner 
heard he was defeated and taken by the Romans, than he ſent 
embaſſadors to Rome to con gratulate the ſenate on the ſucceſs of 
their army, and excuſe his joining Perſes. The embaſladors 
were received very kindly by the ſenate, and the Thracian 
hoſtages, that had been taken together with Perſes, reſtored to 
them without ranſom v. Cotys was ſucceeded by Diegylis, who 
having led a body of Thracians to the aſſiſtance of Pruſias his 
ſon-in-law, was defeated and t ken priſoner by Attalus * ; and 
this is all we know of him. Sothymus the ſon of Duegylis 
reigned at the time of the ſocial war, or the war between 
Rome and her Italian allies. Theſe domeſtic diviſions he im- 
proved to his advantage, invading Greece, and laying waſte 
Macedon, whence he returned with an immenſe booty; but 


was at laſt overcome, and obliged to abandon the countries 


| Cotys lil. 


he had poſſeſſed himſelf of, by C. Sentius, prætor of Mace- 
don J. Cots ITE. the fon of Sothymus, ſucceeding his father, 
entered into an alliance with Rame, and prevailed upon Pi/o 
proconſul of Macedon, by a preſent of three hundred talents, 
to put to death Rabocentus king of the Beſſi, and beſtow part 


of his dominions on him. In the civil war of Rome he ſent 


Saſales. 


five hundred horſe to the aſſiſtance of Pompey *. Cicero and 

Cæſar call him Cattus; but Lucan Cotys “. His ſon Saſales, 
after his death, followed the ſame party, and had great 
ſhare in the ſignal victory which was gained over L. Caſſius 
Longinus. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the battle of Pharſalia; 


but nevertheleſs was pardoned by Ceſar. He died not long be- 


w Liv. decad 5. l. ii. & 5. ox Ax. Tom. n. 1 I. iv· 
Oxros. l. iv. c. 20. Hiſt. Miſcell. l. iv.  * STraBo, |. xt. 
Var. Max. l. ix c 2.  YORrns. I. v. c. 18. Hiſt. Miſcel l. 
V. Cie. in Piſon. Cxs. de bell. civil. I. iii. Lucan. l. 
V. 1 Cic. Cas. Lucax. ibid. 


fore 
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fore the battle of Philippi, and left his kingdom, as he had no 
children, to the people of Rome; but H. Brutus ſeized it 
after Ceſar's death db. Plutarch tells us, that he was till 
alive at the time of the battle of Actium, and ſerved in that 
war under Antony c. That writer calls him Sadalus, as does 
alſo Cicero; but we have followed Cæſar, who gives him the 
name of Safales; Tho' he had bequeathed his dominions 
to the Romans, yet M. Brutus beſtowed them on his brother 
Cotys, who, dying ſoon after, left them to his ſon Rhymetal- Cotys IV. 
ces, who being, at his father's death, under age, was carefully Rhyme- 
educated, together with his brother Rhaſciporis, by Rhyme- talces. 
talces their uncle by the mother. Both brothers ſerved under 
Tiberius in the Pannonic war, and had a great ſhare in the [ 
victories he gained over thoſe barbarians. Upon the death 
of Rhymetalces, Auguſtus divided his kingdom between Rhaſ- Rhaſcipo- 
ciports his brother and Cotys his ſon. In this partition the ris and 
cities and countries bordering upon Greece fell to Cotys, Cotys V. 
and the mountainous and barren provinees to Rhaſciporis; 
who thereupon invading his nephew's dominions, ſeized the 
moſt fruitful parts of them for himſelf. Cotys, thus provoked, 
raiſed a powerful army ; but, while the two princes were 
ready to take the field, Tiberius, who had ſucceeded Augu/- 
tus in the empire, diſpatched meſſengers to them, ordering 
them to lay down their arms, and refer the deciſion of their 
differences to the arbitration of the Roman people. Cotys 
forthwith diſmiſſed his army, and, at the requeſt of RH 
ciporis, came to an interview with him, where he was 
treacherouſly ſeized, and loaded with chains, Rhaſci paris 
pretending that he had formed a deſign of ſeizing him. When 
news of theſe proceedings were brought to Rome, Tiberius 
diſpatched meſſengers to Rhaſciporis enjoyning him to ſend 
Cotys to Rome, and to appear himſelf in perſon before the ſe- 
nate, to give an account of the whole matter; ſince nei- 
ther he nor the ſenate could pronounce ſentence without 
hearing the cauſe. Hereupon Rhaſ: iporis cauſed Cotzs to be 
murdered, giving out that he had laid violent hands on him- 
ſelf. This Tiberius feigned to believe; but, however, inſiſt- 
ed upon the king's coming to Rome ; which he refuling to 
do, Tiberius preferred to the government of Maia, which 
bordered on the country of the Odry/@, Pomponius Flaccus, 
an intimate friend of the king's, who, having treacheroufv 
drawn him into the Roman territories, cauſed hin to | 
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ſeized, and ſent to Rome, where he was actuſed by the 
wife of Cotys, and being convicted of the crimes laid to his 
charge, condemned to exile, and fent to Alesandrin. He 
was ſuon after put to death by an order from Tibrriu, fot 
atteinpting to fly froth the place of his batiiſhmenr 4. This 
prince is called by Dion Caſſius Rhaſcipolis ; by Tacitat Rhiſ- 
euporis ; by Yelleins Rhaſcupolis. Upon the baniſhment of 
Rhaſciporis the kingdom was divided between Rhemetalces 
his fon, who had oppoſed all his father's meaſures, and the 
ſons of Coty. As theſe were minors, Trebellietus Raft 
was appointed their guardiati, and charged with the adminiſ- 
tration. The ſons of Corys having ſome how or other Udiſ- 


_ bbliged the emperor Caligula, were by him driven out of their 


The Auto- 
nomi. 


| Roman province. 


kingdom, which was conferred upon Rhemetalcer, who by 
this means became the ſole maſter of all the countries that 
had ever belonged to the Odryſæ . From this time we find 
no mention made of the Odryſæ till the reign of Y#ſpafian, 
whoz us we read in Suetonius i, reduced their country to a 


Tuk Autonomi, fo called becauſe evety man among them 


was a law to himſelf, inhabited the moſt rocky and barten 


places of Thrace, being ſeparated from Mæſu by mount H+- 
muss. Herodotus calls them ſometimes Autonomi, and ſometimes 


 batre h. They were accotding to that writer, the moſt gallant 


and warlike people of all Thrace. They were, not afraid even to 


engage Alexander, and on that occaſion behaved with extravrdi- 


nary valour ; but their army was cut in pieces, their baggagt 
taken, and their wives and children made ptiſoners. After 
this overthrow they ſubmitted to the conquerot, who, to pre- 


vent them from revolting in his abſehce, took along with 


Crobyzi. 


him into Aja ali the chief men of their nation. They ſerv- 
ed under Perſes againft the Romans ; but, however, were al- 
lowed to live according to their own laws till the reigh of Y:/- 
pafian, who made their country part of the province of Thrace. 
'The Crobyzi poſſeſſed that part of Thrace which lay between 
mount Hexmmns and the Euxine ſea, They are mentioned by 


Herodotus * and Athenæus, the laſt writer telling us, that 


they had kings of their own, and amongſt others one Iſan- 
thus, who was one of the moſt wealthy and comely princes 
of his age i. e AUTO I OY 


a Tacirus, Annal. 1. ii. Sub r. in Tiber. Dio, I. xlir- 


 VerLEsi. Par FRV. l. ultim e Dio. Cass l. lv. Tact- 


ros, Annal. I. i, iii, iv. \ SUrT. in Veſpaſ. Tu u- 
ri i. k HeronoT. | vi. 1 ARRIiAR. I. i. 
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THE Adi inhabited that part of Thrace which bordered Mœdi. 
pon Macedon, and are mentioned by moſt of the antients, 
_— by Thucydides n, Plutarch, Vegetius o, Pliny v, 
Livy i, Stephanus, &c. who all tell us, that they were a brave 
and gallant nation, ſtrangers to all manner of effeminacy, 
and inured to the fatigues of war. Their warlike temper 
gave occaſion to poets to feign, as Vegetius obſerves , that 
Mars the god of war was born in their country. However, 
they were reduced by Philip the ſon of Anyntas; but having 
ſhaken off the yoke "while he was employed againſt the By- 
zantii, they were anew ſubdued by his ſon Alexander, who 
poſſeſſed himſelf of their metropolis, called formerly Jam- 
pharina ; but from him Alexandropolis t. But notwithſtand- 
ing the great loſs they ſuſtained on this occaſion, Alexander no 
ſooner left Macedon, than they invaded that country anew, 
and penetrated as far as Greece, committing every-where moſt 
dreadful ravages; and thus they continued to haraſs the 
Macedonians, till that kingdom became a Roman province, 
when they were at laſt after a long war, intirely reduced by | 
the Romans, in the conſulate of Cn. Ofavius and C. Scribo- 
nius, in the year of Rome 675. T hey had ſome years before 
plundered the rich temple of Delphos, and with part of the 
booty bribed L. Scipio, who had been ſent againſt them, to let 
them depart unmoleſted, and even to conclude an alliance 
with them*. To this acrilegious connivance of the Roman 
general, Appian aſcribes the civil wars, and the many cala- 
mities which not long after fell upon Rome u. | 
TE country. of che Sapæi lay between the rivers Melas Sapei. 
and Arzus, bordering on the gulf of Melas, on the Cherſone= 
fus, and the Propontis. The Sapæi were governed by their 
own kings. Thoſe, whoſe names have reached us, are Olo 
rus, Timotheus, Rhaſcipolis, Rhaſcus, and Cotys. Olorus gave 
his daughter Hegeſipole in marriage to Miltiades, the ſecond of 
this name. From this Olorus was. deſcended the father of 
Thucydides the hiſtorian, called alſo Olorus, as Plutarch in- 
forms us 3 but at what time, or on what occaſion, he ſettled 
at Athens, is uncertain. Thucydides had great poſſeſſions and 
rich mines in Thrace * ; and although they might have come 
to him by his Wife, who was a native of Scapte- Hyle, : as 


= Tuvcyn. l. i. rvr. 1 Emil. Paul. tj Ve- 
a 687; Lie. k. Hin. L ie. 1e. deen 3. 
L. . Vier. bid. Poren. in Alexard.. 
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of Calliſthenes and Socretes, who wrote a particular and diſ- 


Celetæ. 
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ſome have affirmed, yet it is manifeſt from Plutarch, Ci- 
 cero'*, and Ammianus Marcellines *, that 4452 


men of 
that country looked upon him as nearly related to them be- 
fore his marriage. Timothens is mentioned by Ammianus 
Marcellinus as reigning in this part of Thrace; but neither he 
nor otber writers give us any account of his actions. Rhaſ- 
cipolis and Rhaſcus reigned many years, or rather ages, after 
Olorus; that is, in the time of the civil wars between Cz/ar 
and Pompey ; but as to the actions, and even the names, of 
the intermediate kings, we are quite in the dark, the works 


tin account of the affairs of Thrace, as Plutarch informs 
us d, having been long fince loſt. Nhaſcipolis and Rhaſcus, 
in the civil wars, ſided with Pompey, and afterwards with 
Brutus ; but being pardoned by Ofavianus, aſſiſted An- 
tony with three thouſand horſe, till he fell out with O#a- 
vianus, when they both declared for the latter. Cotys was the 
ſorr of one of theſe two brothers, ſucceeded them in the 
kingdom, and enjoyed it till the latter end of the reign of 
Tiberius, when he was treacherouſly murdered by his own 
vince c. . 3 : 

Tu Celetæ inhabited part of mount Hæmus, and part of 
mount Rhodepe, and are called by Pliny * the moſt ſavage of 
all the Thracians. Livy tells us, that they fell upon Cn. 
Manlius, as he was returning out of Afia into Europe, and 
took from him great part of the booty which he had got by 
plundering ſome rich cities of Gallo-Græcia . And this is all 
we find recorded of them in hiſtory. 


Tun Thracian Cberſoneſus had likewiſe its own | kings, a- 


mong whom mention is made of Polymneftor, Euſorus, and 
Acamas. Polymneſtor married [lione the daughter of king 
Priam, and, after the deſtruction of Troy, treacherouſſy mur- 
dered Polydorus, who had been ſent by his father Priam to be 


brought up at his court, as in a place of ſafety . Hy- 
ginus tells us, that Pohdorus, being ſent very young into 


Thrace, Iliane his ſiſter brought him up as the ſon of Polym- 


neſtor; and that not Polydorus, but his own ſon Deiphilus, 


was murdered by the cruel Polymneſtor. Euſorus and Aca- 


Y Pevr. ibid. — Cie. l. ii 4 orator. * Autiian. Max- 
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ſubjects, and his kingdom reduced to the form of a pro- 
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mas are mentioned by Homer: *, and the latter ſaid to have led 
a body of Thraciant ta the relief of Troy, during the ſiege of 
which city he was killed by Har. His daughter Acete mar- 
ried Æneas a Theſſalian, by whom ſhe had Cyzicus, who 
built the famous city bearing his name v. Before we diſmiſs 
this ſubject, we eannot help obſerving, that the Greeks were 
chiefly indebted to'the Thracians for the polite arts that flou- 
riſhed among them; for Orpheus, Linus, Muſœus, Thamyris, 
and Eumolpus, all Thraciang, were the firff, as Euſtathius 


informs us , who charmed the inhabitants of Greece with 


their eloquence and melody, and perſuaded them to exchange 
their fierceneſs for a ſociable life and peaceful manners; nay, 
great part of Greece was antiently peopled by Thracians. Te- 
reus a Thracian governed at Daulis in Phocis, where the tra- 
gical ſtory of Philomela and Progne was ated. From thence 
a body of Thractans paſſed over to Eubza, and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of that iſland. Of the ſame nation were the Aones, 
Tembices, and Hyanthians, who made themſelves maſters of 
Beatia ; and great part of Attica itſelf was inhabited by Thra- 
cians, under the command of the celebrated Eumolpus k. It 
is not therefore without the utmoſt ingratitude and injuſtice, 
that the Greeks ſtyle them Barbarians, ſince to them chiefly 
they were indebted both for the peopling and poliſhing of their 


country. 


8 Hon zx. Iliad. g & L. v k Scholiaft. Apellonii, p. 149. 
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The Hiſtory of the antient kingdom of 


 EpiRUs. 


PIRUS, the antient kingdom of the acidæ, was 
at firſt called Epirus Dodonæa, that is, the continent 
of the Dodonzans, or the continent inhabited by the 

Dodonæans, and afterwards Epirus, or the continent, without 


any addition, that being the import of the Greet word Epei- 


ros. It was bounded on the north by the Ceraunian moun- 
tains; on the ſouth by the Ambracian gulf; on the eaſt by 
Theſſaly and Macedon ; and on the weſt by the [onian ſea ', 
It was antiently divided into three diſtrits- or provinces, 
namely, Cbaonia, Theſprotia, and Moloſſis, to which ſome 
authors. add Caſſopia or Caſſiope, Ceſtrine, and Pindus. Cha. 
onia, the moſt northern part of Epirus, was ſo called from 
its antient inhabitants the Chaones, who were deſcended, ac- 


cording to the ſcholiaſt of Ariflophanes, from the Thra- 


cians; according to Ariſtotle, from the Oenotrii, one of the 


Cities. 


moſt antient nations of Italy. Cities of note in this part 
of Epirus, were, according to Ptolemy, Oricum or Oricus, 


| Ftuated on the coaſt of the Jonian ſen, at the foot of th: 


Ceraunian mountains, It was founded, according to Pl;. 


ny w, by a colony from Colchis, had a famous harbour, and 


was in the Roman times a place of great note, but of no 


ſtrength, as we read in Livy and Cæſar n. Ca Hope, or Cal. 


fſope, famous on account of the temple of Jupiter Caſſius; 
whence ſome are of opinion that it borrowed its name. Fer- 
rentius and moſt of the modern writers confound Caſſiqpe in 
Epirus with another city in the iſland of Corcyra bearing an- 

1 Pror. em. I. iii. c 14. PLin. I. iv. c. 1. Sol IN c 12. Powy. 
Mz 1A, I. ii c 1. + Pres. Ln e 2. Li. . ir. 
c. 40. Cs. de bell. civil. I. iii. c. 7, 8, 15. 


tiently 
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tiently the ſame name o. This city was the metropolis of the 
province Cafſopia or Caſſiope, which contained, according to 
Strabo ? and Pliny J, three other ſmall towns, viz. Bucketi- 
um, Elatria, and Pandoſia. The inland towns of Chaonta 
were, Antigonia, founded by Antigonus, Phenice, Hecatom- 
pedum, Omphalium, Elæus, and the ftrong town, or, as 
Pliny calls it, caſtle of Chimera, much frequented on ac- 
count of its hot baths. The moſt remarkable cities in Theſ- 
protia, which lay between the Ambracian lake and the ſea, 
were, Buthrotum, Ephyra, Nicopalis built by Auguſtus after 
the Actiac victory, and called by Pliny t a free city and a 
Roman colony, Mzandria, Cæſtria, Charadra, and Ambra- 


cia. The latter city, which was one of the moſt conſidera- 


ble of Efirus, ſtood not far from the mouth of the river 
Arachtus, near the gulf to which it gave its name. It was in 
the Roman times a place of great ſtrength, as we have obſerv- 


ed in the hiſtory of Greece, full of people, and about three 


miles in compaſs. In antient times it was a free city; but 


afterwards reduced by the Aacide kings of Epirus, who 
choſe it for the place of their reſidence *. In proceſs of time 
the Ætolians made themſelves maſters of it, and held it till 
they were ſubdued by the Romans u. Moloſſis was an inland 


province, and, according to Scylax, only forty ſtades or fur- 


longs in compaſs w. It was called Moloſſis from Moloſſus the 
ſon of Pyrrhus and And-omache, and contained the following 


cities, Dadona, Paſſaran, Tecmon, Phylace, and Horreum. 


Dadona is placed by ſome writers in Theſprotia *, and by o- 
thers in Moloſſis ? ; but Strabo : reconciles theſe two oppolite 
opinions, by telling us, that antiently it belonged to Theſ- 


protia, and afterwards to Molaſſis; for it ſtood on the con- 
fines of theſe two provinces. I his city was once famous for 


the temple and oracle of Jupiter Dedonæus, much ſpoke of 


by all the antient writers (K). The other cities of Molaſſis 


contained 


| vide Jac. PaLuerIum, I. ii. Antiq. Græc. c. 4. P?STza- 


no, I. vii. p. 223. ein e l aden did. 


C Idem ibid. t Pol YB. legat. 28. Powe. Mera, I. xi. c. 1. 


STRABO, I. vii. p. 225. »Prorvs, I. xi. c. 9. Liv. I. 
xxXxXviii. c. 6. » ScyLAx, in Periplo. * MakCIAX. 
CayrELLa, Il. vii  YTPavsan. in Attic. c. vii. SrRA· 


BO, I. vii. p. 227. 


(K) The city of Dodona is ſaid to have been built by Deucalion, 
who, in that univerſal deluge, retreated to this piace, which, by 
reaſon of its height, ſecured him from the waters. Hither reſorted 
to him all thoſe whe had eſcaped from the inundation. With _ 
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contained nothing worthy of obſervation, The kingdom of 
Epirus muſt have comprehended in the Roman times a great 


he peopled his amwdaile City, calling it Dodona, according ta ſome, 


from a ſea nymph of that name, according to others, from Dodon 
the ſon, or Dodoxe the daughter, of Jupiter and Exropa. At the 
fame time Deucaliam is ſaid to have founded a temple, which he 
conſecrated to Jupiter, who is from thence ſtyled Damn. This 
was the firſt temple of Greece ; for the Epirogs were antiently reck- 
oned among the Greeks. But the oracle ſeems to have been a con- 
fiderable time before it; for Herodotws (8 3) tells us, that it was 


the moſt antient of all the oracles of Greece, which could not be 


true, if it had not been before Deucalign's time ; for he, having 
eſcaped the deluge, adviſed with the oracle of Themis on mount 
Parnaſ/us, about the means he ſhould uſe to re-people the country; 
and the ſame oracle is ſaid to have belonged to the earth and Ney- 
tune before it was poſſrſſed by Themis. Herodotus (B84) gives us two 
accounts of the origin of this oracle: in the firſt, which he received 
from the prieſts of Jupiter At Thehes in Eoypr, he tells us, that the 


 Phanicians having carried away two prieſteſſes from chat place, and 


ſold one of them in Libya and the other in Greece, each of them 
eſtabliſhed the firſt otacles in thoſe natio1s, the ane of Fupiter 


 Hammon, the other of Jupiter Dodmæus he other account was 
given him by the aps eſſes at Dodona, and confirmed by all thoſe 
e te 


who miniſtred in t mple, wiz. That two black 1 taking 
their flight from Thebes in Egypt, one of them arrived in Libya, 


where the commanded an oracle to be erected to Jupiter Hammon. 


The other came to Dodona, where the perched on an oak, and ad- 
moniſhed the inhabitants with an articulate voice to found an ora- 
cle in that place in hanour of the ſame Fupiter. Afterwards Hero 
tus delivers his own opinion relating to this ſubject, wiz. that if 
the Phamicians did really carry away two women from Thehes, and 


ſell one of them in Libyaand the other in Greece, the latter was in 


all likelihood bought by the Theſprotians, who inhabited that coun- 
try, which, in his time, was called Hellas ; but formerly named 
Pelaſgia, where, during her ſervitude, ſhe conſecrated an altar to 
Jupiter under an oak, nothing being more natural than to ſuppoſe 
that ſhe, who had been a prieſteſs of that god in T hebes, would not 
be unmindtul of his worſtip in another place. To confirm this 
conjecture he adds, that theſe two oracles had a near reſemblance 


to each other; and moreover tells us, that, in his opinion, the two 


pigeons, or rather women, were faid to be black, becauſe they 
came from Egypt, and called pigeons, becauſe they were barbarians 
or foreigners, and their ſpeech no more underſtood than the chat- 
tering of birds; but as ſoon as they learned the Greek tongue, 
they were ſaid to ſpeak with a human voice. Euftathius gives (wo 


(23) Herodot. J. ii (84) Iden ibid, 
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many cities, of which no mention is made by the antient hiſ- 

torians or geographers, if what Polybius, as quoted by Stra- 
| | bo, 


reaſons more for this appellation ($5 ), wiz. that they were called 
Un Or does, becauſe they made their predictions by the obſer- 
vation of thoſe birds ; as thoſe who made uſe of crows in divina- 
tion were named Kofaxoarri ; and ſecondly, becauſe, in the Mo- 
lacan language, old women were ftyied II, and old men 
net; and that thofe propheteſſes being old women, either by 
a miſtake of the word, or a poetics] equivocation were called over. 
Why old perſons ſhould be thus termed, the old ſcholiaſt upon So- 
pbocier informs us (86); for the old propheteſſes, ſays he, were 
called Ilan, becanfe of their gray heirs. Servins gives andther 
reafon for this appellation (87), viz. that, in the Theſalian tongue, 
the word lava; ſignified both @ dove and @ propheteſs. Others tell 
us, that, in the hieroglyphical way of writing, by a black pigeon 
was ſipnified @ widow, who remained unmarried till death. Some 
writers fay, that this oracle was founded by the Pelaſgiant, who 
were the moſt antient of all the nations that inhabited Greece. Of 
this opinion is Strabe (88 , being led hereunto by Homer, who be- 
ſtows upon the ſame Jupiter the names of Dodonzxs and Pelaſgicus 
(89). The ſame Strabo relates another fabulous opinion concerning 

the origin of this oracle out of Sr:das's Thefſalica. That writer, 
ſays Strabe (go), to gratify the Theſalians with a new-invented fa- 
ble, relates, that che oracle of Dodna was tranſlated out of Pelaſ- 
zia, a country of Theſſaly, into Epirus, being accompanied by a 
great number of women, from whom the propheteſſes in after-ages 
were deſcended ; and that from them Jupiter received the appella- 
tion of Pelaſgicus, The perſons who delivered the oracles were at 
6ſt men, as Strabo and Euſtatbius obſerve out of Homer, who calls 
them in the maſculine gender Ilgopnra; and Ties (g1). The 
ſame Strabo tells us (92) in his deicription of Bœotia, that, in af- 
ter-ages, all thoſe who conſulted the oracle received anſwers from 
women, except the Bwevtians, who had theirs from men; and of 
this cuſtom he gives the foilowing reaſon : In a war between the 
Baotians and Pelaſpians, the former conſulting the oracle of Dado- 
rn about the event of the war, received for anſwer, that their en- 
terprize ſhould be crowned with ſucceſs, if they acted wickedly. 
Hereupon the Bæotiam, ſuſpecting that the propheteſs ſpoke in fa. 
your of the Pelaſgians, ſeized her, and threw her into the fire. 
Thoſe who miniſtred in the temple, immediately apprehended the 
Beotians ; but not thinking it lawful to put them to death in fo ſa- 
cred a place, before they were tried, and juridically condemned, 


85) Euftath. Odi. F. p. 544, 545. (86) Trachin. ver. 176, 
87) Servius in Virg. Eclog. g. ver. 83. (88) \trab. J. vii. 
89) Hom. Iliad . wer. 235, (99) Strabo ibid. (91) 
Homer. ibid. (92) Urabe, l. ix. | 5 
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bo *, and after him Livy b, tells us, be true, viz. that Ami- 
lius Paulus diſmantled and plundered about ſeventy cities ſub- 
jet 

z STRABO, |, vii. p. 223. LI. I. xlv. c. 34. 
adviſed them to refer the matter to the two ſurviving propheteſſes. 


On the other hand, the Bæœotians alledging, that no laws in the 
world allowed women to fit upon life and death, it was agreed, 


that two men ſhould judge them jointly with the two propheteſles. 
When the judges came to pronounce ſentence, the Bæotians were 


found guilty by the women, and cleared by the men ; whereupon 
they were diſmiſſed without any puniſhment, as was uſual when the 
number of voices was equal on boch fides ; but on that occaſion it 
was eſtabliſhed, that men only ſhould give anſwers to the Peotians. 
The prophets of this temple were commonly called Tomuri, and 
the propheteſſes Tomuræ, from Tomurus a mountain in Theſprotia, 
at the foot of which ſtood the temp'e. In proceſs of time this 
word came to be a general name for any prophet ; for thus Heſy- 
chius expounds it, and in this ſenſe Lycophron applies it to Prylis the 
ſon of Mercury (93). | 

Near the temple was a ſacred grove of oaks and beeches, which 
was ſuppoſed to be inhabited by the Dryades, Fauni, and Satyri, 
who, we are told, were often ſeen dancing under the ſhades of the 


trees. Before ſowing was invented, when men lived upon acorns, 


thoſe of this wood were in great requeſt, as appears from the fol- 


lowing verles of Virgil: 


Liber & alma Ceres, weftro fi munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariſta (94). 


And again in the ſame book ; x. 
Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
Inſtituit; cum jam glandes atque arbuta ſacræ 
Deficerent ſylue, & wittum Dodona negaret (95). 


Theſe oaks or beeches were ſaid to be endued with a human 


voice and prophetical ſpirit ; for which reaſon they are called /peat- 


ing and propheſying caks. Argo, the ſhip of the Argonauts, which 
was built with the timber of this wood, is feigned ta have been 


endued with the fame power of ſpeech, whence Lycophron calls it 
Nn xc, a chattering magpye (96). What gave occaſion to 

this fiction was, as ſome writers tell us, that the prophets, when 
they gave anſwers, placed themſelves in one of theſe trees, ſo that 
| the oracle was thought to be uttered by the oak, which was on!) 


(93) Lycoph. Caſſand. wer. 223. (94) Virgil. Georg. l. v. ver. 
27. (95) Idem ibid. wer. 146. (96) Lycoph. Caſſand. ver. 
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ject to the Epirots. Strabo e counts the Athamanes, Athices, 


Tymphai, Orefte, Paroræi, Atintanes, and Perrhebi among 
the Eprrotic nations; but Pliny i and Livy © reckon the A 
thamanes, Tymphei, and Perrhebi among the Ætolians. In 
Chaonia were the Ceraunian or Acroceraunian mountains, 
now mont: della Chimera, parting the Jonian and Adriatic 
ſeas, and ſo called from their being frequently ſtruck with 
lightning. In Theſprotia were the Acherufian lake and the 
river Acheron, much ſpoke of by the poets. It had its ſprings, 
according to Pliny f, in the abovementioned lake, and emp- 
tied itſelf into the Ambracian gulf; but according to Ptolemy, 
Swabo, and Thucydides ®, it roſe in the country of the Mo- 
H, and, paſfing through the Acheriſian lake, diſcharged it- 
ſelf into the Theſprotian bay. The rivers Aphas and Aracthus 
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Moun- 
tains, 
rivers, &c» 


are mentioned by Livy h as riſing in the ſame country. The 5 


celebrated mount Pindus parted Epirus and Theſſaly, and 


was therefore by ſome geographers placed in Theſſaly, by o- 


thers in Epirus. The inland parts of Epirus were very barren 
and full of foreſts, but the coaſt pretty fruitful, The horſes 


Ma nner: 


of this country were in great requeſt among the antients, as ,f the in- 
were alſo the maſtiffs of Meoloffis, from thence called by the Babitans. 


Latins Mola. The Epirots were deemed a very warlike 


©STRABO, ibid. 4 Prix. I. iv. c. 1. © Liv. I. xxxviii. 
; ſub init. Prix. ibid. ©Tuvcro. li LIV. I. 
vii. c. 24. * Vide VII G. Georg. I. iii. v. 405. & Servium 


—_ 
unced out of its hollow ſtock, or from amongſt its* hollow 


branches. Some are of opinion, that the oracles were delivered 
from the branches of the tree, becauſe the prophetical pigeons are 


reported by Herodotus to have perched upon a tree (97) ; and the 
ſcholiaſt upon Sopbocles tells us, that above the oracle there were 
two pigeons 98) Others are inclined to believe, that the oracles 


were uttered from the hollow ſtock, becauſe the propheteſs could 
beſt be concealed there (99). The brazen kettles of this place 
were no leſs famous than the ſpeaking oaks. Some writers affirm, 


and others deny, that they were made uſe of in delivering the ora- 
cles ; however that be, Demon in Suidas ſays, that they were ſo 
artificially placed about the temple, that, by ſtriking one of them, 
the ſound was communicated to all the reſt. Theſe kettles were 


conſecrated by the Corcyr eans to Jupiter Dodonæus, as Strabo in- 


forms us 100). About what time, or on what account, this ora- 


cle ceaſed, is uncertain ; but the above mentioned writer, who 
flouriſhed under Auguſtus, tells us, that, in his time, the gods had 


deſerted that and moſt other oracles (101). 


(97) Herodot. ibid. (98) Trachin. wer. 174. (99) Hefrad.. 


ba. (100) Strabo, J. vii. (101) Idem ibid. 
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people, and generally behaved, as we ſhall ſee in the hiſtory 
of their kings, with great gallantry ; but continued in their 


former ſavage condition long after their nei rs were Civi- 
lized 3 whence the iſlanders uſed to threaten their offenders, 
as we read in Atheneus k, with tranſportation. to the conti- 
nent, namely to Epirus. 1 | 

THr1s country was firſt peopled by Dodanim the ſon of 
Javan, and grandſon of Faphet, or at leaft by ſome of his 
poſterity, as Joſephus informs us. Euſebius ſays, that Do- 
danim firſt ſettled in the iſland of Rhodes, and that ſome of 


his deſcendants being ſtreightened there for want of room, 


paſſed over to the continent, and fixed their abode in Epirus, 
Where they built a city, calling it Dodona from their proge: itor 
Dodanim w. If the opinion of Euſebius be true, the Dode- 
næans were originally Greehs, and not Barbarians, as moſt of 
the antients ſtile them. However, in proceſs of time ſeveral 
barbarous nations ſettled among them ; and hence are 
ſaid by Strabo u to have ſpoke promiſcuouſlly the languages of 
the Greeks and Barbarians. The various nations we find 
mentioned by the moſt antient writers, as inhabiting Epirus 


before they became one people, and were blended under the 


common name of Epirots, are, the Selli, Chaones, Meloſji, 
Dolopes, Paravei, Oreſti, Dryopes, Hellopes, Anianes, and 


Pelaſgi; but as to the origin of theſe different tribes, there 
is a great diſagreement among authors, whoſe various opini- 


ons it would be too tedious to relate. We ſhall only obferve, 


that the Selli were by prophane authors thought to have been 


the firſt inhabitants of Epirus, and to have miniſtred in the 
temple of Dodona. Homer fpeaks of them as prieſts, living 


round the abode of the Pelaſgian Jove king of Dodona, that is, 


Form of 
99 Vernt- 
nent. 


round the temple of Jupiter Dodonæus, and infinuates, that 


they lay on the ground, and never waſhed their feet o; whence 
Strabs concludes, that they were not originally Greeks, but 


ſprung from ſome ſavage and unpoliſhed nation ?. 


Tux form of government, which prevailed in Epirus, 
was without all doubt monarchical, the whole country being 
divided into many ſmall kingdoms quite independent of each 
other. Strabo indeed tells us, that firſt the Chaones, and af- 
ter them the Moloſſi, were maſters of all Epirus ; but this if 


true, muſt have been in the moſt early ages; for we find ſe- 


veral kings mentioned by Homer and other antient writers, 
2s reigning at the time of the Trojan war, viz. Aidoneus, 


* ArnEx. I. ii. c. 7. 1Joszen. Antig I. iii. c. 7. w EuskE s. 


in Chron. " STRAB. I. vii. © Hon E R. Iliad. , v. 235: 
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Orcus, Phidon, Echetus, and Horpalicus. The other Epire- 

tic nations continued for a long time to be governed by princes 

of their on blood; but the Aoloſſi fell very early under the 

power of Pyrrbus, a foreign prince, whoſe deſcendants were 

from him ſtile Pyrrhide, and from his family Aacide, 

p they being the progeny of Focus 3. Some of theſe petty 

$ 


| kingdoms in proceſs of time exchanged the monarchical for 
a republican form of government; for Thucydides © tells us, 
c that in his time the Theſprotæ and Chaones were governed, not 
| by kings, but by annual magiftrates. But when, and on 
b what ' cecaſion, this change happened, is what we find no- 
where recorded. At the beginning of the Peloponneſian war 
the Parave: and Oreſti were ſtill ruled by kings of their own 
N nation 3 the former by Antiochus, and the latter by Oroedus. 
But the kingdom of the Moloſſi ſoon eclipſed all the others, 
the Molofftar princes having ſubjected the whole country, and 
5 united the many ſmall kingdoms, of which it conſiſted, into 
- one, known to the antients by the name of Epirus. And 
| this alone affords us matter for a hiſtory, there being nothing 
upon record relating to the others, but the names of ſome of 
- their kings,- and a few fabulous accounts of their actions; 
, for which we refer our readers to Hyginus © and Cyrillus t, it 
being beneath the dignity of hiſtory to take notice of them. 
We ſhall begin the tory of the kings of Epirus with Pyrrhus. 
Pyrrhus, the firft of the Zacidæ who reigned in that country, 
the times which preceded his reign being overcaſt with an 
impenetrable miſt, and the kings, who are ſuppoſed to have 
ruled over the Moloſſi before his arrival, more ſpoke of by 
the poets than the hiſtorians. Pyrrbus was the ſon of Achil- 
les, by Deidamia the daughter of Lycomedes, king of the iſ- 
land of Scyros. © Upon the death of his father, who was kil- 
led at the ſiege of Troy, he was prevailed upon by Diomedes 
and Ulyſſes to leave his grand-father's court, where he had 
been brought up, and take upon him the command of the 
troops, which his father had led againſt Troy. He diſtin- 
guiſhed himfelf at the ſiege of that city, if the poets are to be 
credited, by his brave and gallant behaviour; and after it 
was taken killed old king Priam with his own hand, threw 
A/tyanax, the fon of Heer and Andromache, headlong from 
a high tower, ſacrificed Polyxena, the daughter of king 
Priam, on the tomb of his father, and carried Andromache 
with him into Epirus, where he ſettled, by the advice of 
the famous ſoothſayer Helenus, one of Priam's ſons, with the 


dense, Ibid, Tuave rb. Hb. ii. LE i031 8 
tab. 193, 252. © Cyk1L. I. i. contra Julian. 
Cec 2 Myrmidones, 
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ſolemn ſports exhibited at his tomb w. The Pyrrbica, a kind 
of tournament or dance in armour, was ſo called from him, 
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Myrmidones, who had ſerved, during the Trojan war, both 
under his father and himſelf. He maintained himſelf in this 
new ſettlement with the aſſiſtance of the Pelopide, to whom 
he was nearly related, againſt the natives, who, finding they 
could not drive him out, ſubmitted at length, and acknow- 
ledged him for their king. But his reign was not long; for 
he had ſcarce ſettled the affairs of his new kingdom, when 
he was murdered by Ore/tes in the very temple of Delpbes, 
for marrying Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, who had 


been betrothed to the ſaid Oreſtes. Some writers tell us, 


that, under pretence of conſulting the oracle of Delphos about 
his iſſue by Hermione, he attempted to plunder the temple, 
and was in that attempt killed by the prieſts . His death 
gave riſe to the proverb Neoptolemic revenge, uſed by the an- 
tients, when one ſuffered the ſame evils which he had brought 
upon others; for Pyrrhus, ſurnamed Neoptolemus, had barba- 
rouſly murdered king Priam at the altar of Jupiter Herceus, 
and was himſelf murdered at the altar of Apollo Delphicus. 
The ſurname of Neoptolemus, or the young warrior, was given 
him, when he firſt went to the ſiege of Troy, he being then 
very young. His body, by command of the oracle, was bu- 
ried in the temple where he had been murdered ; but no ho- 
nours were there paid to him till the irruption of the Gault, 
which happened many ages after, Then he is ſaid to have ap- 


| peared among other dead heroes, and to have with his ghaſtly 


looks ſtruck great terror into thoſe ſacrilegious Barbarians. 
From that time he was honoured with yearly facrifices, and 


he having firſt uſed it round the tomb of his father Achilles *. 
Pyrrhus had two wives, Lanaſſa the daughter of Cleodjeus, 
one of the deſcendants of Hercules, and Hermione the daughter 


of Menelaus and Helena. By the latter he had no childten ; 


but the former brought him three ſons, Pyrrhus, Alevas, and 
Ethneflus, and five daughters. By Andromache, whom ſome 


count among his lawful wives, others among his concubines, 
he had likewiſe three ſons, Moloſſus, Pielus, and Amphialus. 


Pyrrhus, his eldeſt ſon by Lanaſſa, died in his infancy. Ale- 
vas was brought up by Peleus his great-grand-father, king of 


 Phthia in Theſſaly, and by him appointed his heir and ſuc- 


ceſſor in that kingdom ?. Ethnęſtus lived in Theſſaly with 
» Vide Scholiaſt. Pixpas. VIII I. lib. ji. ver. $33, & ſeq. 


Pavusan in Bœot. Eus EB. in Chron. w Vide SER. in 2 
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his brother, and gave his name to the tribe of the Erhnefte 
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mentioned by Stephanus *. Moleſſus lived after the death of Moloſſus. 


his father under the tuition of Helenus, the ſon of king Priam, 
on whom Pyrrbus had beſtowed Andromache in marriage, 
and with her part of his kingdom, having always ſhewn a 


* kindneſs and particular friendſhip tor that prophet 2. 


rlenus brought him up with all poſſible, care, and, at his 
death, left him that part of the kingdom which had been 
wen him by Pyrrbus. As Moloſſus died without children, 
bequeathed the whole kingdom to his brother Pielus; for 
he had ſucceeded his father Pyrrhus as well as Helenus. Some 


that from him were deſcended the acidæ or Pyrrhide of 
Epirus; but we have followed Pauſanias, who tells us in 
expreſs terms, that Molaſſus died without children, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother Pielus, and that from him the kings of Epi- 
rus were by the moſt antientwriters ſometimes ſtiled Pielide b. 
Amphialus, the third ſon of Pyrrhus by Andromache, ſurnamed 


Pergamuis, paſled over into IAſia with his mother, and having 


there killed in ſingle combat Arias king of Teuthrania, reign- 


ed in his ſtead, fixing the place of his reſidence at Pergamus, 


whence he was ftiled Amphialus Pergamus e. Pauſanias will 


but is herein contradicted by moſt of the antients, who tell 


Pielus. 


authors write, that Moleſſus was ſucceeded by his fon, and 


have the city of Pergamus to have been ſo called from him, 


us, that this city was built long before his time by the A4 


fans. Among the deſcendants of Amphialus we find one 
Praces mentioned by Pauſanias d, who is faid to have founded 
a temple in honour of Achilles in Laconica, whither the 
young men reſortèd to offer ſacrifices to that hero, before they 


THE deſcendants of Alevas reigned in Theſſaly, and are 


ſaid by Herodotus f to have invited thither Xerxe; king of Per- 
„a, and betrayed the country to him. When Alexander the 


entered the liſts in the public combats. The five daughters, 
which Pyrrbus had by Lanaſſa, as we have obſerved above, 
were married, according to Juſtin, to the neighbouring 


Pheræan attempted to make himſelf maſter of all Theſſaly, 


they had recourſe to Alexander king of Macedon, who aſſiſt- 


ed them with a powerful army, as we have related in the 
hiſtory of Macedon ®. They were at laſt ſtript of all their 
dominions, and the cities they poſſeſſed declared free, by Phi- 


2 STEPHAN, voce ihre ral, Pa usax in Attic. Scholiaſt, 
Pinpas. bd PavsaAN. in Bceotic. « Hretw, fab. g7. 
© PAusAN. ibid, Jusrix. I. xvil. t Hz,opor, |. vii. 
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tip'the brother of Alexander, king of Macedon, as we read in 
 Ulpianus h, Diodorus 'Siculus', and Polyenus k. As to the im- 
mediate deſcendants of Pielus, we are quite in the dark both 
as to their exploits and ſueceſſion, there being ſcarce any 
mention made of them by the antients till the time of the 
Per fran war, when Aumetus reigned in Epirus, and was maſ- 
ter of the greateſt part of that eountry. Antonius: Liberalis 
indeed names the following intermediate princes, vis. Drius, 
Munichus, Aphidas, Genous, and Alcon; but upon what au- 
thority we know not. Admetug reigned, as we have hinted 
above, in Epirus, when NXerxes invaded Greece, and refuſed 
to join either party. Upon the defeat of the Perfians, he 
courted the friendthip of the Athenians, offering to enter into 
an alliance with the republic; but his propoſals were, at the 
inſtigation of Themiſtocles, rejected with ſcorn, becauſe he 
had not lent them any affiſtance ag: inſt their common enemy. 
Notwithſtanding the ill offices done him on this occaſion by 
Themiſlocles, he afterwards received him, when baniſhed from 
his own country, with great marks of friendſhip and eſteem, 
refuſed to deliver him up to the Athenians and Lacede- 
nonians, though threatened with war, and plentifully ſupplied 
him with money and other neceſſaries on his leaving Epirus to 
pats over into Aa . e f 

He was ſucceeded by Tharymbas, the only child he had by 
his wife Phthra'; but as this prince was very young at his 
father's death, he was, by a decree of the people, put under 
the tuition of Sabylinthus, a man of great diſtinction in his 
country, and of an unblemiſhed character.  Sabylinthus at- 
tended him to Athens, where he applied himſelf with great 
earneſtneſs to the ſtudy of polite literature ; for he was reck- 
oned one of the moſt learned princes of his age, and is ſaid to 
| have been the firſt who introduced and encouraged learning 
among the Epirots his ſubjects. He likewiſe made many wile 
and wholeſome laws, and is on that account reckoned by 
Plutarch amongſt the antient lawgivers. He is mentioned by 
Plutarch, Thucydides, Pauſanias, and Juſtin, under the fol- 
lowing names, Tharrytas, Tharyps, Tharypus, Arymbas, and 
Tharymbas. The Chaones, who had been formerly ſubject 
to the Moloſſian kings, were in the reign of this prince, as 
we read in Thucydides w, ſubject to no king, but governed by 
their own laws and magiſtrates ; the Moloſſians and the Anti- 


h Uretan, in Olynthiac. Diopor. Sicvur. |. xvi. 
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tanians alone acknowledged T harymbas for their king, the 
ſeveral other nations of Epirus having either their peculiar 
kings, or being free from all ſubjection, as is evident from the 
abovementioned writer *. | | 

Allcetas is the next king of Epirus we find mentioned in 
hiſtory : he was driven from the throne by his own ſubjects; 
on which occaſion he fled to Dionꝝſius ty rant of Syracuſe, by 
whom he was aſſiſted with a body of Iihyrians, who replaced 
him on the throne, after having overthrown his rebellious 
ſubjects in a pitched battle. His dominions were ſoon after 
invaded by Jaſon of Pherea ; but having, by means of Timo- 
theus, prevailed upon the Athenians to enter into an alliance 
with him, 7aſen thinking it adviſeable not to provoke ſo 


powerful a republic, withdrew his forces from Epirus, and 


| ſuffered Alcetas to ſpend the remainder of his reign in 
e 9. : ETA 

Alcetas was ſucceeded by his fon Neoptolemus, who, find- 
ing that his brother Arybas begen to raiſe diſturbances, and, 
dreading the conſequences of a civil war, took him of his own 


accord for his partner in the kingdom. Upon the death of 


Neoptolemus, for we are intirely in th- dark as to the particu- 
lars of his rcign, Arybas remained ſole maſter of the king- 


dom, which, contrary to the expectation of his ſubjects, he 
governed with great prudence, equity, and moderation. He 


was an encourager of learning, and ſhewed great favout 


to ſuch as excelled in any branch of polite literature. To 


him Fenocrates, the Chalcedonian philoſopher, dedicated, as 
Laertius informs us *, four books, which he wrote on the 


art of reigning. He brought up with great care his brother's 
children, viz. Alexander, Neoptolemus, Arybas, Troas, O- 
Ipmpias, and Cadmia, and married his niece Olymptas to Phi- 


lip king of Macedon, who had by her Alexander the Great. 
At his death, which happened after a reign of ten years, his 


nephew Alexander, whom Gellius calls Molofſus, was raiſed 


Alexan- 
to the ſole poſſeſſion of the throne by the favour of Philip his der. 


brother-in-law, who gave him in marriage Cleopatra his 
daughter by Olympias ; ſo that Alexander was both brother 
and ſon-in-law to Philip. This marriage was ſolemnized 
with the utmoſt pomp and magnificence at Zgez, but proved 
fatal to Philip, who, on this occaſion, was murdered b 

| Pauſanias, as we have related at length in the hiſtory of 
Macedon i, though Alexander, in his letter to Darius, ſays, 

u Idem, ibid. 
DOR. S1CUL. |. xvi. 


1 Vide Vol. viii. p. 53. 
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that his father was murdered by aſſaſſins hired by him for that 


purpoſe, as we read in Curtius and Arrian . 
No r long after the acceſſion of Alexander to the crown of 


Epirus, Archydemas king of Lacedæmon being killed in fight- 


ing for the Tarentini againſt the Lucani and Brutii, the ſor- 
mer invited Alexander into Italy to their aſſiſtance. The 


king of Epirus, promiſing himſelf nothing leſs than the ſub- 


duing of the weſt with as, much rapidity, as Alexander the 


Great his nephew and brother-in-law had begun to conquer 


the eaſt, readily cloſed with the propoſal, and having made a 
deſcent at Pæſtum, a maritime city near the mouth of the 
river Sibarus, reduced ſeveral cities of the Lacani and Bru- 
tir, and became formidable to all the eaſtern parts of Itah. 
The Romans being at that time employed in ſuppreſſing the 
revolt of the Latins, and not caring to engage in a war with 


two fo powerful enemies at once, entered into an alliance 


with the Epirot, as did alſo the Metapentini and Pediculi, 


| after he had gained a ſignal victory over the united forces of 
the Brutii and Lucani. The ſucceſs which attended his arms 
in the two firſt campaigns, made him believe that he ſhould 


reap as great an harveſt of glory in Sicily, Italy, and Africa, 


as his nephew was reaping in Perſia and the reſt of Aja; 


but the unhappy prince loſt his life, where he hoped to have 


inlarged his conqueſts. This memorable event is thus relat- 


ed, and no doubt blended with many fables, by the Greet 


and Latin hiſtorians . Before Alexander left Epirus, fay 


they, he conſulted the celebrated oracle of Dodona, about the 
ſucceſs that was to attend him during the remaining part of 
his life. The god returned him this anſwer ; viz. that the 
waters of Acheron would prove fatal to him ; and at the ſame 
time admoniſhed him to avoid the city of Pandoſa, leſt he 
ſhould there finiſh his days. Acheron was a river of Epirus, 
and Pandoſia a city of the ſame country: Alexander there- 
fore, not knowing that in the country of the Brutii there 
was a river and a city bearing the fame names, willingly 
complied with the invitation of the Tarentini, and left his 
own country, fearing it might prove fatal to him, to make 


war in that of the Brutii. As he was fully perſuaded that 
his life could be in no danger there, he expoſed his perſon to 


the greateſt dangers, took ſeveral cities, namel y Fleraclea, 


r Q CurrTirvs, I. iv I} SL . Anglian ©» p. 41. | 
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Coſentia, Sipontum, Terina, &c. and ſent above three hun- 
dred hoſtages to Epirus, all choſen out of the beſt fa- 
milies of the places he had conquered, Having over- 
come the Brutii and Lucani in a ſecond battle, to reduce their 
country the ſooner, he divided his army into three bodies, 
poſting them on three hills divided by deep vallies, and 
ſending out from thence numerous parties to ravage the 
neigbouring countries. One of theſe vallies was waſhed by 
the Acheron, on the banks of which ftood the ſmall city of 
Pandoſia. While Alexander continued in this camp, the val- 


lies were by ſudden rains laid under water, which broke off 


the communication between the three bodies of the king's 


forces. The enemy laid hold of this favourable opportunity 


to attack firſt the two poſts, where the king was not, and 
which by reaſon of the inundation he could not any ways 


afift. Theſe two bodies being without much ado defeated, and 
put to flight, the Brutii and Lucani without loſs of time ſur- 


rounded with all their forces the hill, on which the king him- 


ſelf was encamped. His guard conſiſted of two hundred 
Lucani, who being driven from their country had fled to him 
for refuge. Theſe wrote to the generals of their nation, 
promiſing to deliver up to them the king of Epirus dead or 
alive, provided they would receive them into favour, and 


ſuffer them to return to their native country. The propoſal 


was accepted, and the traitors only waited for a favourable 
opportunity. to put their treachery in execution. As Alexan- 


der was a prince of great courage and reſolution, in ſpite of 


all oppoſition he forced his way through the enemy's army, 
killed one of their generals with his own hand, .and having 
with a ſmall attendance made his eſcape, and gained a neigh- 
bouring wood, he took bis rout from thence to the river, the 
name of which he knew not, with a deſign to break down the 


bridze after he had croſſed it. But finding the bridge carried- 
away by the violence of the inundation, he threw himſelf into 
the river on horſeback, when one of the Epirots, who attended 


him, ſeeing him in danger of being drowned, cried out, 
Curſed Acheron, thou art juſtly called by a fatal name ; for the 


Greek word Acheron ſignifies a torrent of grief. At theſe words 


Alexander, remembering the anſwer of the oracle, and fearing 
his fate approached, began to heſitate, being in ſuſpenſe whe- 
ther he ſhould go quite croſs the river or no. While he was 
thus wavering, one of his attendants cried out to him, Ha- 
en, betrayed prince, haſten to the oppoſite bank ; the Lucani, 
your guard, ſeet to deſtroy you. At theſe words the king 
turning about, and ſeeing the Lucani ready to tall upon him, 
dre his ſword, and made what haſte he could to reach the 
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bank, which he had already gained when one of the traitors, 
diſcharging a dart at him, killed him on the ſpot. His body 
fell into the river, which carried it to the enemy's camp, 
where it was uſed with all the indignity which rage and re- 
venge could ſuggeſt. After they had barbarouſly defaced it, 
they cut it in two, ſending one part to Caſentia, and ſetting 
up the other as a mark for the ſoldiers to diſcharge their ar- 
rows and darts at. At length a woman, whoſe huſband and 
children had been taken by Alexander's troops, intreating the 
ſoldiers with tears in her eyes, to give her the ſcattered re- 
mains of the unhappy prince, ſince ſhe could eaſily purchaſe 
with them the redemption of her huſband and children, that 
part of the body, which the ſoldiers poſſeſſed, was delivered to 
her, and conveyed by her means firſt to Aetapontum, and 
from thence removed to Epirus, where they were conſigned 
to Cleopatra and Olympias, the former the wife, the latter 
the ſiſter of the deceaſed king. All the antients fpeak 
of this prince as no ways inferior either in courage or conduct 
to his nephew Alexander the Great; but he had the misfor- 
tune to engage on his firſt ſetting out with nations inured to 
the toils of war, and no leſs brave than his own Epzrets ; 
whence he uicd to ſay, that the country, which he propoſed 


to conquer, was inhabited by men, whereas the provinces, 


his nephew Alexander went to ſubdue, were peopled by wo- 


men only: Thus he flyled the effeminate nations of Ala, 


which the Macedonian had ſubdued. Orzfus t tells us, that 
he was killed by the Samnites, while he was making the 
neceſſary preparations for a war with Rome, and adds, that 
he was in ſuch favour with Philip his brother-in-law, as made 


the world believe that the inclination which that prince had 


for him, was more agreeable to the wickedneſs of thoſe times, 
than to the laws of nature. Thetdeczes wrote a panegyric on 


this king, as Suidas informs us; he is alſo mentioned by 


 Demesſthenes u, and cried up as an able and experienced com- 


Facides. 


mander by all rhe antients who mention him. 

Alexander was ſucceeded in the kingdom by A acides the 
ſon of Aryvbas or Arybas, and grandſon of Alcetas. This 
prince eſpouſing the cauſe of Olympias againſt Caſſander, 


raiſed a powerful army with a deſign to relieve her while be- 


ſicged in the city of Pyang. But having on this occaſion 
forced many of his ſubjects into the ſervice much againſt thcir 
will, they began to mutiny in the camp, eſpecially after they 
found all the paſſes leading to Pydna ſeized on by Atarch ids, 
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Caſſander's general. Hereupon Æacides, being reſolved at all 
, events to attempt the relief of Olympias, diſbanded all thoſe 
| whe ſeemed unwilling to follow him in this expedition, and 
. taking with him ſuch only as ſhewed themſelves ready to run 
; the ſame riſk with himſelf, he advanced towards Pydna ; but 
3 he had ſcarce left Epirus, when thoſe he had ſent back re- 
8 volted from him, and drawing their fellow- citizens into the ſame 
7 revolt, declared by a common decree of the ſtate, that Ma- 
d cides had forfeited the crown, baniſhed him the kingdom, and 
3 entered into an alliance with Caſſander. This, as Diadorus 
2 Siculus obferves, was the firſt rebellion that had happened 
ſe in Epirus from the time that Neoptolemus, the fon of Achilles, 
wt had reigned there, the kingdom having ever before deſcended 
- by right of fucceſſion from father to fon v. Caſſander imme- 
diately diſpatched Lyciſcus into Epirus to take upon him in 
his name the government of that kingdom, injoining him to 
ws uſe the natives with all poſſible moderation. However, 
the Epirots were ſoon reconciled to their king, and, recal- 
ling him from baniſhment, replaced him on the throne of his 
a anceſtors, which he did not long enjoy, being killed the 
. ſame year in a battle fought with h Philip the brother of Caſ- 
as ſander *. 
Ueon his death the crown was conferred upon Alcetas his Alcetas I. 
Oh brother, who had been baniſhed by his father Arylas on ac- 
. count of his violent temper. As he was an invet2rate enemy 
Cs to Caſſander, Tyciſcus, Caſſander's general in Acarnania, 
marched with an army into Epirus, hoping, as the affairs of 


that kingdom were not yet well ſettled, to depoſe him. Alcetas 
Nat hearing of the enemy's march, diſpatched two of his ſons, 
ace Alexander and Teucer, into all the provinces and cities of his do- 
126 minions, to raiſe what forces they could; and in the mean time 
e marched out himſelf with the few troops he had to make head 
on againſt Lyciſcus, whom he found encamped at Caſſopia. As 
by Lyci ſcus's army was far more numerous than the king's, they 
m. fell upon him be fore he had time to fortify his camp, and ob- 
liged him, after he had been abandoned by moſt of his troops, 
the to ſhut himſelf up in the city of Eurymenas, where he was | 
bis cloſely beſieged. But in the mean time his ſon Alexander 
ler, arriving with powerful ſuccours, a ſharp engagement enſued, , 
be- in which great numbers of Lyc:/cus's men were cut off, and L 
ſion amongſt the others Micythus, a commander of great reputa- 1 
hei tion, Lyſander the Athenian, governor of Leucadia, and many 
. other perſons of diſtinction. A few * after this victo! y 
ias, 
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Dinias brought new ſupplies for Lyciſcus, whereupon a ſe- 
cond battle being fought, Alexander and Teucer with their fa- 
ther Alcetas were forced to ſave themſelves by flight, and a- 
bandon the city of Eurymenas to the enemy, who plundered 


it, and razed it to the ground. Caſſander, upon the news 


of the defeat of his forces, not having received any intelligence 
of the victory they gained afterwards, haſtened into Epirus 
to ſuccour his general ; but being informed on his arrival 
of the ſucceſs that had attended him in the ſecond engagement, 
inſtead of purſuing the war, he thought it adviſeable to enter 
into a treaty with the Epirots ; and having concluded a peace 
upon honourable terms, he withdrew his troops, and reftor- 


ed tranquillity to the kingdom of Epirus. Alcetas being 


Pyrrhus. 


thus diſengaged from ſo troubleſome a war, began to exer- 
Ciſe, as he was a prince of a moſt tyrannical temper, all ſorts 
of cruelties over his ſubjects; which ſo provoked them, that 
having made a general inſurrection, they murdered both him 
and his two ſons, Heſianeas and Niſus, who were then ver) 
young. Alexander and Teucer had the good fortune to 
make their eſcape, and never afterwards appeared in Eprrus J. 

Alcetas was ſucceeded by Pyrrhus, a prince of great fame in 
hiſtory. He was the fon of acides, of whom we have 


ſpoke above, by Philip the daughter of Menon the Theſſal:- 


an, one of the Heraclidz ; ſo that Pyrrhus was by the fa- 


ther deſcended from Achille and . Hercules by the mo- 
ther *. When the Epirots revolted from his father, and 


drove him from the throne, it was with much difficulty that 


Pyrrbus, then an infant at the breaſt, eſcaped falling into 


Narrowly 
eſcapes fal- 
ling into 
the hands 
of the re- 
_ Gellinus 
Epirots. 


the hands of the rebels. He was after various adventures 
conveyed by Andracles and Angelus, two Epirot lords, to 
the court of Glaucias king of [ilyricum, who, as ſome au- 
thors conjecture, had married his aunt Berea, the daughter 
of Arybbas, and grand-daughter of king Alcetas a. Glaucias beſi- 
tated a great while, as Plutarch informs us Þ, before he would 
admit the young prince into his palace, the fear he was in of 
provoking Caſſander, an implacable enemy to Zacides, keep- 
ing him in ſuſpenſe. Hereupon thoſe who had reſcued the 


infant prince from the fury of the rebels had recourſe to 
intreaties, and imploring the king's protection, laid the child 
at his feet, who taking hold of his royal robes, raiſed himſelf 


up, and with his arms graſped the king's knees. Hereupon 


Glaucias tenderly embracing him, and proteſting that he 


! Idem ibid. Prox. in Pyrrh. 2 Vide REINER. 
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would 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf, young as he we, in a very eminent 


the enemy on that fide, where he was noited 5, Demetrius 
nevertheleſs loſt the battle; but Pyrrhus very ſeaſonably co- 
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would defend him at the hazard of his life and dominions, 
delivered him to his queen to be educated with his own chil- 


dren . Other writers tell us, that the infant, actuated by 


ſome extraordinary impulſe, fixed his eyes on the altars of 
the domeſtic gods, as if he claimed the protection of thoſe 
deities, who were lovers of hoſpitality; and that Glaucias, 
ſtruck at this ſight, concluded, that the gods took the young 
prince under their protection, and thoughtit his duty to bring 
up young Pyrrhus with all poſſible care 4, In the mean time 
Caſſander, hearing that the unfortunate prince had found 2 
retreat in the court of Glaucias, ſolicited the king to de- 
liver him up into his hands; but neither his repeated inſtan- 
ces, nor the two hundred tal:ats he offered Glaucias, could 
induce him to commit ſo baſe an action; he was ſtruck with 
horror at the propoſal, rejected it with indignation ; and having 
given the baniſhed and perſecuted prince an education ſuitable to 
his rank, as ſoon as he attained the twelfth year of his age, he 


| ſent him back into Epirus at the head of a powerful army, Placed on 


and placed him on the throne of his anceſtors :. Juſtin tells the rhrone 


us, that the Moloſſians, his ſubjects, changing their hatred by Glauci- 


into compaſſion, recalled him of their own accord, and aſ- = fig of 
ſigned him guardians to govern the kingdom in his name till Ilyricum. 
he was of age. He enjoyed the kingdom in great peace 
and tranquillity till he was ſeventeen, when thinking himſelf 


ſufficiently ſettled on the throne, he left Epirus for a while 


in order to be preſent in /lyricum at the nuptials of one of 
the ſons of Glaucias, with whom he had been educated. 
But he was no ſooner gone than the Moloſſians, taking ad- 
vantage of his abſence, revolted anew, drove all his friends 


out of the kingdom, ſeized on his treaſures, and conferred __ 


the crown on Nezoptolemus his great uncle. Pyrrhus being The Epi- 
by this unexpected revolt diveſted of all his dominions, and s place 
deſtitute of ſufficient ſuccours, to recover them, retired to Ne Pto- 


Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, commonly known by the lemus oz 


ſurname of Poliarcetes, who had married his ſiſter Deida- the throne. 
mia. From that great commander he lcarnt the art of war, 
ſerving under him with the companions and fellow-foldiers 
of Alexander the Great. In the famous battle of Ipſus he 


manner, having ſought with incredible bravery, and repulſed 
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vered Greece, and ſaved for his brother-in-law the Greek ci- 
ties, which that prince had confided to his care. Nor was this 
the only proof he gave of his affection for Demetrius; for a 
peace being at length concluded between him and Ptolemy by 
the interpoſition of Seleucas, Pyrrhus conſented to be one of 
the hoſtages, who were ſent into Egypt to ſecure the exe- 
cution of the treat 

Donis his abode at the court of Egypt he was general- 
ly admired for the ſweetneſs of his temper, the regularity 
of his conduct, and his great dexterity and addreſs in all ſorts 
of manly exerciſes, His chief aim was to make his court to 


Berenice, who had the greateſt aſcendant over Ptolemy, and 


ſurpaſſed all the other women of the court in beauty as well 
as prudence, And herein he was very ſucceſsful, for he fo 
gained her by his noble and obliging behaviour, that ſhe pre- 
vailed upon her huſband to give him her daughter Antigone, 
in preference to ſeveral young princes who demanded her. 
Antigone was the daughter of the favourite queen by Philip 
her firſt huſband, a Macedenian lord of no great fame. Af- 
ter Pyrrhus had married her, Berenice, Fi. an to ſee her 
daughter become a queen, induced Ptolemy to ſupply her 
ſon-in-law with ſufficient forces to recover his kingdom. 
With theſe he ſailed into Epirus, and having defeated in a 
battle Neoptolemus, whom the Moloſſians had placed on the 
throne, he recovered his paternal dominions. Neoptolemus 
had recourſe to the neighbouring princes ; but Pyrrhus, to 
avoid the evil conſequences of a civil war, ee to 
give him up part of his dominions. Neoptolemus at firſt ſeem- 
ed to be well ſatisfied with part of the kingdom; but having 
ſoon after at the inſtigation of the enemies of Pyrrhus at- 
tempted to poiſon him, he was by his orders put to death *. 
Pyrrhus having by his death got poſſeſſion ef the whole king- 
dom of Epirus, continued no longer idle in his dominions ; 
but marching into the neighbouring countries performed thoſe 
great feats we have deſcribed in the hiſtory of Macedon ', and 
therefore ſhall not repeat in this place, 

Tuls warlike prince being obliged by Lyſmachus to 3 


don the kingdom of Macedon, which he had taken from his 


brother-in-law Demetrius, as we have related elſewhere k, 


might have paſſed his days in tranquillity among his ſubjects, 


enjoying the ſweets of peace, and governing his people a- 
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grecable to the rules of juſtice. But his reſtleſs temper, and 
unbounded ambition, made him ſeize with joy on the firſt op- 
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portunity 
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Portunity that offered of plunging himſelf into new trou- 
bles. | : f 

THe inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with the 
Romans, and not finding themſelves in a condition to op- 
poſe ſo formidable an enemy with their own ftrength, they 
caſt their eyes upon Pyrrhus, and diſpatched embaſſadors to 


him, not only from themſelves, but from all the Gree ci- Invited by 
ties in Italy, enjoining them to acquaint him, that they the Taren- 
wanted only a leader of experience and reputation; that Ta- tines inte 
rentum was not the only city, whoſe forces would join him; Italy. 

that the Meſſapians, Lucanians, Samnites, Brutians, and ma- 


ny other rich and populous nations, weary either of bearing 
the Roman yoke, or of being in continual dread of it, were 
ready to aſſiſt him in exterminating the haughty and imperious 


republic; that he might depend on being ſupplied at his arri- 


val with three hundred thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand 


horſe, Sc. The joy, with which Pyrrhus received a propoſal 


ſo agreeable to his diſpoſition, may be eaſily imagined. His 
head was filled with the exploits of Al-xander the Great, and 


his frequently converſing with the generals, who had ſerved 


under that conqueror, had ſtrongly inclined him to attempt 


in the weſt what Alexander had with ſo much glory perform 


ed in the eaſt, He therefore willingly cloſed with the propo- 


ſal of the Tarentine embaſſadors, promiſing to paſs over into 


Italy with all poſſible expedition, and employ the whole 


ſtrength of his kingdom in reſcuing them from the oppreflion 


they groaned under. However, before he began to make 


the neceſſary preparations, he is ſaid to have conſulted the o- 


racle of Delphos, about the ſucceſs of his intended expediti- 
on; on which occaſion the anſwer of the god was uttered 
in ſuch terms as might equally ſignify, either that he ſhould 


conquer the Romans, or the Romans him; but the deſire he 
had of embarquing in this expedition made him interpret the 


ambiguous anſwer in his own favour l. 


A Theſſalian named Cyneas was at this time Pyrrhus's prime 
miniſter and chief favourite. He was a man of moſt extra- 
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ordinary parts, being an experienced officer, an able politici- _ 


an, and the moſt eloquent orator of his age: the art of ora- 


tory he had learned under Demoſthenes, that of war under the 
companions of Alexander the Great, and politics by long ex- 


perience, having been always employed by Pyrrhus in the moſt 
difficult negociations. The art of perſuaſion, of which he 
was maſter, and the ſecret he had of inſinuating himſelf in- 
to the affections of thoſe he dealt with, enabled him to con- 


1PrurT, ibid. & Cic. de Divin. 1. ii. 
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quer all difficulties in the buſineſs be tranſacted for his maf- 


ter; inſomuch, that Pyrrhus himſelf uſed to fay, that he had 
gained more cities by the eloquence and perſuaſive diſcourſes 


of Cyneas, than he could poſſibly have conquered by force of 


arms, He was by profeſſion a philoſopher of the ſect of E- 
picurus, which was not then come into diſrepute through the 
11 uſe that corrupt men afterwards made of the principles 


they profeſſed. At court he maintained the character of a 
man of virtue, and a lover of truth, Who was not capable of 


deceiving by mean flatteries, and vet had ſubmiſſion enough 


to execute, without murmuring, the orders that were given 


contrary to his advice. Pyrrhus, who repoſed an entire con- 


Diſchfes 
ba def 


1 Cyneas. 


fidence in this great man, could not help communicating to 
him the vaſt projects he was forming: having therefore cal- 
led him into his cabinet, after he had diſmiſſed the Tarent ine 
embaſladors, The Tarentines, ſaid he, invite me over into 


Itahß, whici: opens to me a large field ot glory. To ſubdue the 


mans is to conquer the weft : and how eaſy is it to ſub- 
due them! Fetruria finds them employment on one hand, 
and fall the nations on this ſide of the Tyber, quite to the ſea- 
ſhore, are ready to take up arms under my command againſt 


that ambitious and haughty republic. Tell me impartially what 


you think of this expedition. Cyneas, without diſapproving his 


_ deſign upon Italy, asked him whither he deſigned to turn his 
arms, if the gods thould be fo gracious as to crown his attempts 
upon that country with the wiſh' d- ſor ſucceſs. To this queſtion 


Pyrrhus without heſitation anſwered, that from Italy he de- 
honed to paſs over into Sicily, where he ſhould find all things 
in-confuſion on account of the death of king Agathocles, who 
had kept the Sicilians in awe. And how many fruitful pro- 
vinces, ſaid he, ſhall I find there, either ready to receive me 
after the conqueſt of Italy, or not in a condition to oppote 
my victorious troops! And when Sicily ſhall have ſubmit- 
red to you, where do you intend to make war next ? re- 


plicd Cyneas. The thing ſpeaks itſelf, anſwered Pyrrhus; 


from Sicily I will ſail over into Africa. The Carthaginians 
are not invincible. Agathocles ſurprized them with a few ſhips, 
and was very near making himſelf king of Carthage. And 


when I ſhall have taken that city, who will be able to make 


head againſt me? Macedon, which I formerly conquered, 
and every province of Greece, ſhall be part of my future con- 
queſts. And after all theſe victories, ſaid Cyneas, how ſhall 
we employ ourſelves, and diſpoſe of our time? I will then, 
fubjoined Pyrrhus, take ſome reſt after all my fatigues, and 
enjoy the pleaſures of life with you. At theſe words the 
wiic philoſopher interrupting him, And what prevents 2 
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ſaid he, from enjoying that happineſs now, which you propoſe to 

ſeek through ſo many toils and labours, with the hazard of never 

being able to find it? Why ſhould you purchaſe at ſo dear a rate, 

the gratifications which you may now enjoy without the leaſt 
trouble? Theſe words made ſome impreſſion upon the king; 

but his ambition getting the better of his underſtanding, he 
perſiſted in his deſign; and covering his ambitious views 

with the appearance of virtue, It is hereditary in my fa- 

mily, ſaid he, to aſſiſt the miſerable: we ought not to make 

war for ourſelves alone, but to relieve the oppreſſed. Being 55 
thus unalterably fixed in his deſign of ſubjecting all Italy, the Reſolves 
better to conceal it, he cauſed a very artful clauſe to be in- 3 8 
ſerted in his treaty with the Tarentines, viz. that when he had yg _ 
once relieved Tarentum, he ſhould not be detained in Ita, 
but allowed to return to Epirus. He likewiſe required that 

ſome of the embaſſadors ſhould continue in his dominions, 

Þ under pretence of aſſiſting him in making the neceſſary 

| preparations for war; but in reality, that they might be 

. a ſo many hoſtages to ſecure the fidelity of the Taren- 

3 tines m. | | | | | 

1 HAviNG taken theſe prudent precautions, he immedi- 

t ately diſpatched Cyneas with part of his fleet and a detach- 

8 ment of three thouſand foot to Tarentum, where that artful 
miniſter ſoon changed the face of affairs, the chief men of 

the city being, notwithſtanding the embaſſy they had ſent 

to Pyrrhus, inclined to come to an agreement with the Ro- 

mans ; nay, they had even choſen for their chief magiſtrate 

one Agis, who was a fincere friend to the Romans, and acted 

in concert with L. Emilius Barbula the Roman general, hop- 

ing by that means to reconcile his countrymen to Rome, and 

make them lay aſide their deſign of receiving the king of E- 

pirus, But Cyneas by his eloquence and infinuating behavi- 

our prevailed upon the Tarentines to depoſe Agis, and place 

one of the embaſſadors, who had been ſent into Epirus, in 

his room. After this he perſuaded them to deliver up their 

citadel to one Milo an Epirot, who was arrived a few days be- 

fore with freſh ſuccours, and the agreeable news, that Pyrrhus 

would ſoon be there in perſon at the head of a numerous 

amy. The Tarentines, impatient to ſee the king of Epirus 

among them, upon this advice diſpatched their gallies and a 

great number of tranſports with all ſorts of proviſions and a 

large ſum of money, to Epirus, in order to convey Pyrrbus | 
with his troops and elephants ſafe to Tarentum. The convoy Pyrrhus 
no ſooner arrived than theking imbarqued, Cyneas and Milo imbargues 


es Fer Italy. 
Prur. ibid. Diox. in excerpt. Zona, I. vüi. 
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Year of having paved the way for him ſo well, that his -autho. 
the Flood, rity was already as well eſtabliſhed in Tarentum, as in E- 


2719. 
Before 
Chriſt, 
280. 


WWW 


His fleet 
diſperſed 


ta form, 


pirns, Before the arrival of the Tarentine fleet he had ſet- 


tled the government of his dominions during his abſence. He 
left Ptolemy, his ſon by Antigone the daughter of Berenice, 
who was then fifteen years old, regent of Epirus under the 
tuition of 'Ptolemy Ceraunus king of Macedon, He took his 


two younger fons Alexander and Helenus (L) with him into 
'Ttaly, to amuſe and entertain him in this long expedition. 
Before his departure, he had likewiſe borrowed ſhips, men, 


and money, of the kings his friends; ſo that his army con. 
ſiſted of twenty two thouſand foot, three thouſand horſe, five 


hundred lingers, and fifty elephants, — Juſtin a, 


which Plutarch reduces to twenty o. Among troops were 


about ſeven thouſand of thoſe brave Macedonians, who hag 


conquered Aa under Alexarider the Great. His fleet was 
compoſed of the ſhips of Epirus, the gallies of Tarentum, and 
thoſe which Antigonus Gonatus had ſent him. With theſe 


he immediately ſet fail about the end of the winter, the ea. 


ger deſire he had of getting to Itah, not ſuffering him to wait 
for a more favourable ſeaſon. But his impatience had like 
to have coſt him dear; for he had ſearce got out into the 
open ſea, when a violent ſtorm from the north drove him out 
of his courſe, and diſperſed his fleet. The ſhip, ''on board 


of which the king was, being large and high built, gained by 


» JusT1n, I. xvii.c. 2. ®PLvuT. ibid, 


(L) After the death of atizone; the daughter of Berenice, P.. 


_ rhus mirried ſeveral wives. The firſt was the daughter of Autolton, 


king of the Pzonianss The fecond by name Birtenna, was the 
daughter of Bardallis, king of the Mhriants. The third was Lanaſſa, 


the daughter of Apathocles, king of Syracuſe. The latter brought 


him the Ifland of Corcyra, which her father had ſeized, for her 
portion, By her he had Mexander ; and Helenzs, the youngeſt of 


all his children, by Bircema. Plutarch tells us, that all the Chil- 


dren of Py:xhus derived a warlike genius from their father, which 
was greatly improved by their education, and adds, that one of 
them having aſked him, to which of his children he deſigned to 
leave the kingdom of Epirus? the king anſwered, To him who 
has the ſharpeſt ſword. Lanaſſa, who was once his fa. 


vourite wife, grew at laſt jealous of him, thinking he preferred 
his other wives to her, and retiring to Corcyra, there married De 


metrins (102). 


(102) Plat. in Pyrrbo. | 
| the 
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o- the care of the pilot and mariners the coaſt of Italy the firſt, 

E- after a voyage of inſinite fatigue and danger. The few ſhips 

et that followed' the king ſtruck againſt the rocks on the Maſſa- 

He pian ſhore, and were daſhed to pieces. While Pyrrhus was 

ce, preparing to come aſhore, the inhabitants having flocked from 

the all quarters to ſee him, a freſh accident was very near deſtroy- 

his ing the-deliverer of Italy, as they ſtiled him, and diſappoint- 

ito ing the-expectation. of the Tarentines. For a land wind riſ- 

In, ing all on a ſudden with great violence, drove Pyrrhus out to 

en, ſea. again. This new danger was greater than any he had 

n. met with in his paſſage, the mariners expecting that his ſhip, 

wwe being furiouſly. beat by huge waves, would founder at each 4nd him- 

IA ſhock it ſuſtained, In this extremity the intrepid Pyrrhus did ſelſ in dan- 

ere not heſitate a moment, but as the ſhore was not far off, ger H be- 

had threw himſelf into the ſea, and was immediately followed by *'8 %½. 

Was his guards, and thoſe friends he had on board, without doubt, 

ind to take gare of his perſon, and ſave him at the danger of their 

eſe own lives; but as the night was extremely dark, and the 

ea- ſea ran very high, he ſtruggled with the waves till day-break, 

VAit when the wind abating, he reached the land with the aſſiſt- 

ike ance of the Mefſahians, who ſtood on the ſhore. The long 

the fatigue he had ſuſtained during great part of the night, 

out weakened him to ſuch a degree, that he could not ftand 
without being ſupported by his guards. But what gave him 


tlic 


„„Er 


the greateſt uneaſineſs was the apprehenſion he was under of 
his army being loſt; for he had with him only two thouſand 


men, a few horſes, and two elephants, animals which had 
never before been ſeen in Italy. With theſe he croſſed 


Meſſapia, and marched directly to Tarentum ?. 


Cyneas no ſooner heard what had happened to Pyrrhus, but Arrives at 


and conducted him ſafe to Tarentum, where he was received 
with loud acclamations and all poſſible demoaſtrations of joy. 
The Tarentines, who were intirely devoted to their pleaſures, 
expected that he ſhould take all the fatigues of the war on him- 
felt, and expoſe his Epirots only to danger. And indeed 
Pyrrhus for ſome days diſſembled his deſign, and ſuffered the 
Tarentines to indulge without reſtraint their uſual diverſions. 
But his ſhips, which had been diſperſed all over the Jonian ſea, 
arriving one after another, and with them the troops which he 


had put on board of them in Epirus, he began to reform the 


diſorders that prevailed in the city. The theatre was the 
place to which the idle Tarentines reſorted daily in great nuin- 
bers, and where the incendiaries ſtirred up the people to ſe- 


e plur. & jJusT1N. ibid. 
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he advanced to meet him at the head of a ſtrong detachment, Tarentum 
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dition with their harangues ; he therefore cauſed it to be ſhut 
up, as he did likewiſe the public gardens, porticoes, and pla- 
ces of exerciſe, where the inhabitants uſed to entertain them- 
ſelves with news, and ſpeak with great freedom of their go- 
vernors, cenſuring their conduct, and ſettling the govern- 
ment according to their different humours, which occaſioned 
great diviſions, and rent the city into various factions. As 
they were a very voluptuous and indolent people, they ſpent 
whole days and nights in feaſts, maſquerades, plays, &c. and 
theſe Pyrrhus abſolutely prohibited as no leſs dangerous than 
the aſſemblies of prating politicians. They were utter ſtrang- 
ers to military exerciſes and the art of handling arms; but 
Pyrrhus having cauſed an exact regiſter to be made of 
all the young men who were fit for war, picked out the ſtrong- 
eſt among them, and incorporated them among his own troops, 
ſaying, that he would take it upon him to give them cou- 
rage. He exerciſed them daily for ſeveral hours, and on that 
occaſion behaved himſelf with an inexorable ſeverity, inflicting 
exemplary puniſhments on ſuch as did not attend, or failed in 
their duty. By theſe wiſe meaſures he prevented ſeditions 


among the citizens, and inured their youth to military diſci- 


pline ; and becauſe many, who had not been accuſtomed to 


ſuch ſeverity and rigour, withdrew from their native country, 


Pyrrhus, by a public proclamation, declared all thoſe guilty of 
death, who ſhould attempt to abandon their country, or ab- 
ſent themſelves from the common muſters 3. 

THE Tarentines, being now ſenſible that Pyrrbus was de- 
termined to be their maſter, began loudly to complain of his 


conduct; but he being informed of whatever paſſed among 


them by his ſpies, who inſinuated themſelves into all compa- 


nies, privately diſpatched the moſt factious, and ſent thoſe, 


whom he ſuſpected, under various pretences, to his ſon's court 
in Epirus. Amongſt the latter was Ariſtarchus, a famous 
orator, whole eloquence gave Pyrrhus no ſmall jealouſy ; for 
orators had in thoſe days a great influence over the multitude, 
eſpecially in the Greek cities where popular government ob- 
tained. As Ariſtarchus had, we may ſay, an abſolute au- 


_ thority in the city, Pyrrhus made it his chief buſineſs to leſ- 


ſen his reputation among his fellow-citizens, pretending a 
ſtrict friendſhip for the orator, and giving out, that in many 


things, which were diſpleaſing to the Tarentines, he had acted | 
according to his advice. But A4rifarchus in his private diſ- 


courſes undeceived them, letting them know, that he enter- 
| tained the ſame thoughts of Pyrrhus as the multitude. Ihe 


1 PLuT. ibid. FroxTiN. Stratag. 
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king therefore, thinking it neceſſary to remove ſo dangerous 5 
an enemy, ſent him to his ſon on an embaſſy, which, he ſaid, 
was of the utmoſt importance. Ariſtarchus ſaw through the 
artifice, but pretending to be altogether unacquainted with 
it, accepted the deputation, and chuſing a veſſel, the com- 

mander of which was intirely at his devotion, ſet fail, as Pyr- 
rbus imagined, for Epirus. But he had no ſooner loſt ſight 
of the land, than he ordered the pilot to return to Italy, and 
put in at ſome port, from whence he might go ſafely by land 
to Rome. The pilot obeyed, and Ariſtarchus, on his ar- 
rival in that metropolis, acquainted the ſenate with the ſtate 
of Tarentum and the deſigns of Pyrrhus. Hereupon Fabricius 
was immediately diſpatched to viſit the Roman colonies and 
the allies of the republic, to fortify ſome places, and exhort 
the cities to continue ſteady in their alliance with Rome. And 
truly theſe precautions were neceſſary, the allies of the repub- 
lic being in many places inclined to deſert her, and ready to 
join a king famous for his exploits, who promiſed them a 
happy deliverance from all manner of ſubjection “. 5 

In the mean time P. Valerius Lævinus the Roman conſu), 

entering the country of the Lucanians, who were in alliance 
with the Tarentines, committed great ravages there, and hav- 
ing taken and fortified one of their caſtles, waited in that 
_ neighbourhood for Pyrrhus. The king, tho” he had not yet 
received any ſuccours from the Samnites, Meſſapians, and 
bother allies of the Tarentines, thought it highly diſhonourable 
to continue ſhut up in a city, while the Romans were ravag- 

ing the country of his friends. He therefore took the field 
with the troops he had brought with him from Epirus, ſome 
_ recruits of Tarentum, and a ſmall number of [talians. But 
before he began hoſtilities, he wrote the following letter to | 
Levinus : Pyrrhus to Lævinus health. I am informed, that Wrives a 4 
you command an army, which is to make war upon the Taren- ?@ughty 
tines. Diſband it without delay, and lay your pretentions be- letter to 
fire me. Aﬀter I have heard both parties, I will give judg- the conſul 
nent, and know how to make my ſentence be obeyed. Laevinus © 08s 
anſwered the king with all the haughtineſs of a Roman : Know, 
Pyrrhus, that we neither admit you as @ judge, nor fear you 73,  _ 
as an enemy. Does it become you to take upon you to judge us, pp, an. 
who have yourſelf injured us by landing in Italy without the con- ver. 
ſent of our republic? We will have no arbitrator but Mars, the 
author of our race, and protector of our arms, - The king, up- 
on the receipt of this letter, immediately marched towards 


r PLuT. ibid. Dion in excerpt. Uns iu. Potys. I. i. c. 7. 
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Attacked 
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thoſe parts where Lævinus wes waiting for him., Fhe-Romans 
were encamped on the hither fide of the river Sinis; and Pyr- 
rus, appearing on the oppoſite bank, made it his fat buſi» 
neſs to reconnoitre the enemy's.camp in perſom and ſee what: 
appearance they made. With this view. he eroſſed the river 
attended by Megaclss one of his officers and chief favourites; 
and having obſerved the conſul's intrenchments, tha man- 


ner in which he had poſted his advanced guards, and the good 


order of his camp, he was greatly ſurprized; and. addr, 
AMgacles, Tile people, ſaid he, are not fuch barbarians ag 


we take them to be; let us try them before we condemn 


them (M). On his return he changed bis reſolution of at- 


tacking them, and ſhutting himſelf up in his intrenehments, 
waited for the arrival of the confederate troops. In the mean 
time he poſted ſtrong guards along the river to prevent the 


enemy from paſſing it, and continually fent out ſcouts to diſ- 


cover the defigns, md watch the motions of the conſul. Some 
of theſe being taken by the advanced guards of the Romans, 
the conſul himſelf led them through his camp, and having 
ſhewed them his army, ſent them back to the king, telling 
them, that he had many other troops to bew them in due 
time f. 

Levinzs being determined to draw the enemy to a battle 


by t Ree before Pyrrhus received the reinforcements he expected, hav - 


* * 
* 
Dane. 


ing harangued his troops, marched to the banks of the Siris, 


and there drawing up his infantry in battalia, ordered the 


c PLur. ibid. Justi. I. xviii. c. 2. Pausax. „nne 


EM) Aurelius Vitor and 8 make Pyrrbus talk in a very dif- 
ſerent manner on this occaſion, and altogether foreign to the pur- 
pote. The firit tells us, that at the fight of the Roman army he 
cried out, that his fate was like that of Hercules, ſince he likewiſe 
had a hydra to encounter; and Florus, that when he ſaw the Ro- 
man troops, he complained of his being born under the ſame con- 


| Reilation with Hercules, fince fo many enemies, like the heads of 


the hydra of Lerna, ſtarted up out of their own blood. Cyneas, ac- 


cording to Plutarch, and not Pyrrhus, made this comparifan, after 
he had obſerved how quickly the Roman army was reeruited, and 


the legions filled up, bathe the great lofs they had ſyſtain- 


ed in the firſt battle. On this occaſion the reflection of Quaas was 


a very ſenſible one, and the compariſon obvious and natural; but 


it would have been highly abſurd in the circumſtances in which the 
above-mentioned authors ſuppoſe Pyrrbus to have made it, that is, 
before he had engaged the Romans, or gained any victory over 


them; for how could he then compare them to the hydra, whoſe 


heads grew up as faſt as Hercules cut them off ? 
= cavalry 
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cavalry to ile off, and march:a.great way about, in order to 
find a paſſage at ſome place not defended by the enemy. Ac- 
cordingly they paſſed the river without being: obſerved, and 

falling upon the guards, which Pyrrhus had poſted on the 
banks over - againſt the conſular army, gave the infantry an 
opportunity of croſſing the river on bridges, which Lævinus 
had prepared for that purpoſe. But before they got over, 
Pyrrbus haſtening from his camp, which was at ſome diſtance 
from the river, hoped to cut the Roman army in pieces, 
while they were, diſordered with the difficulties of paſſing the 

tiver, and climbing up the ſteep banks. But the cavalry co- 
vering the infantiy, and ſtanding between them and the Epi- 
rote, gave them time to form themſelves on the banks of the 
river. On the other hand, Pyrrhus drew up his men as: faſt 
as they came from the camp, and performed: ſuch feats of va- 
lour, that the Romans thought him worthy of the great re- 
putation he had acquired. „ 5 
Aus the cavalry alone had hitherto engaged, Pyrrbus, who 
confided maſt in his infantry, haſtened back to the camp in 
order to bring them to the charge: but took two precautions 
before he began the attack; the firſt was to ride through the 

ranks, and ſhew [himſelf to the whole army; for his horſe 

having been killed under him in the firſt onfet, a report had 

deen ſpread that he was killed; the ſecond was to change his 

habit andi helmet with Megacles; for having been known 

in the engagement of the horſe by the richneſs of his attire Pyrrhus 

and armour, many of the Romans had aimed at him in par- il in great 

ticular, o that he was with the utmoſt difficulty taken up danger i 

and ſaved iuſter his horſe was killed under him. Thus diſ- „e begin- 

guiſed, he led his phalanx againſt the Roman legions, and at- 1 chr 

ncked chem wich incredible fury. Lævinus ſuſtained the bartl. 

oc with great reſblution, ſo that the victory was for many 

hours warmly diſputed. Ehe Romans gave feveral times way 

to the:Eprevis,vand the Epirats to the Romans; but beth par- 

ties ralhed again, and were brought back to the charge by 

their eommanders. Megacles in the attire and helmet of 

Pyrrhus us in all places, and well ſupported the character 

ne had uſſumed. But his diſguiſe at laſt proved fatal to him: 

for a Roman knight, by name Dexter, taking him for tbe 

king, followed him where ever he went, and having found 

an opportunity of diſcharging a blow at him, ſtruck him 

dead on the ſpot, ſtript him of lis helmet. and armour, and 

carried them in triumph to the conſul, who by , ſhewing to 

the Epi rots the ſpoils of their king, to terrified them, that 

they began to give ground. But Hyrrbus appearing bare- 

headed in the firlt files of his phalanx, and riding through all 
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the lines, undeceived his men, and inſpired them with .new 


Book II. 


The advantage ſeemed to be pretty equal on both 


But at laft ſides, when Lævinus ordered his cavalry to advance; which 
defeats the Pyrrhus obſerving, drew up twenty elephants in the front of 


Romans. his army with towers on their backs full of bowmen. 


in perſon at the head of the Theſalian horſe. 


The 


very fight of thoſe dreadful animals chilled the bravery of 
the Romans, who had never before ſeen them. However 
they ſtill advanced, till their horſes, not being able to bear 
the ſmell of them, and frightened at the ſtrange noiſe they 
made, took head, and either threw their riders, or carried them 
off full ſtretch in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts. In the mean 
time the archers, diſcharging ſhowers of datts from the tow- 
ers, wounded ſeveral of the Romans in that confuſion, while 
others were trod to death by the elephants. Notwithſtanding 
the diſorder of the cavalry, the legionaries ſtill kept their 
ranks, and could not be broke, till Pyrrhus atttacked them 


The onſet 


was fo furious, that they were forced tp yield, and retire 


in diſorder, 


The king 


of Epirus reſtrained the ardour of his 


troops, and would not ſuffer them to purſue the enemy, an 


elephant which had been wounded by a Roman ſoldier, named 


| Minuccius, having cauſed a great diſorder in his army. This 


His wicto- 


ry coſt; him 
dear. 


morable inſcription to be engraved upon them: Great, Jupi- 
ter, I have conquered an invincible nation, and am conquered 


accident favoured the retreat of the Romans, and gave them 
time to repaſs the river, and take gefuge in Apulia . Dio- 


nyſius Halicarnaſſeus make the loſs of the Romans in this firſt 
battle amount to fifteen thouſand men; but Hieronymus, quoted 


by the ſame hiſtorian, reduces it to ſeven thouſand : according 


to the former Pyrrhus loſt thirteen thouſand, and four thou- 
ſand only according to the latter. The Epirot remained maſter 


colt him dear, a 


.of the field, and had the pleaſure to ſee the Romans fly before 


him ; but the victory great number of his 


beſt officers and ſoldiers having been flain in the battle; 


whence he was heard to ſay after the action, that he was both 
conqueror and conquered, and that if he gained ſuch another 


victory, he ſhould be obliged to return to Epirus alone. He 


was ſo far from being 


elated with the advantage 


he had got, 


that when he hung up the ſpoils he had taken from the enemy, 
in the temple of Fupiter at Tarentum, he cauſed this me- 


t Dion, HaLticarn 


Oxos. I. iv. c. 2. 
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j the ſame N). His firſt care after the action was to bury 


the dead, with which the plain was covered ; and herein he 
made no diſtinction between the Romans and his own Epirots. 
in viewing the bodies of the former, he obſerved that none of 
them had received any diſhonourable wounds, that they had 


il fallen in the poſts affigned them, ſtill held their ſwords - 


in their hands, and ſhewed even after their death a certain 
martial air and fierceneſs in their faces; and on this occaſion 


it was, that he uttered thoſe famous words: O that Pyrrhus 


had Romans for his ſoldiers, or the Romans Pyrrhus for 


their leader ! Together we ſhould ſubdue the whole world w. 
THE king of Epirus underſtood the art of war too well 


not to reap what advantage he could from his victory. He 


broke into the countries in alliance with the Romans like a 
torrent, plundered the lands of the repubhe, and made in- 
curſions even into the neighbourhood of Rome. Many ci- 
ties opened their gates to bim, and in a ſhort time he made 
himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of Campania. While he 
was in that fruitful province, ſubſiſting his troops there at the 
expence - of the Romans, he was joined by the Samnztes, 
Lucantans, and Meſſapians, whom he had ſo long expected. 
After having -reproached them for their delay, he gave them 


Makes 
himſelf 
Maſter of 


the greateſt 
part of 


Campa- 
nia. 


: good ſhare of the ſpoils he had taken from the enemy; and 
having by this means gained their affections, he marched 
without loſs of time to lay ſiege to Capua; but Levinus 


having already received a reinforcement of two legions, 
threw ſome troops into the city, which obliged Pyrrhus to 
drop his deſign, and leaving Capua to march ftrait to 


Naples. Lævinus followed him, haraffing his troops on 


their march, and at length, by keeping his army in that 


neighbourhood, forced him to give over all thoughts of ma- 
king himſelf maſter of that important city. The king then 


al on a ſudden took his rout towards Rome by the Latin Takes Fre- 


way, ſurpriſed Fregellæ, and marchillg through the country 
of the Hernici, fat down before Prenefte. There from the 


top of a hill he had the pleaſure of ſeeing Rome, and is ſaid to 


ave advanced ſo near the walls, that he drove a cloud of duſt 
nto the city, But he was ſoon forced to retire by the other 
conſul T. Coruncanius, who having reduced Hetruria, was 


u PLuT. ibid. Oros. I. iv. c. 1. » From. l. viii. 


(N) The words of this inſcription, as they have been tranſmit- 


el to us in verſe, are, 


Qui invicti ante fuere viri, pater optime Olympi, 
Hos & ego in pugna vici, vidtuſque ſum ab iiſdem. 7 


Vi. IX. f juſt 
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juſt then returned with his victorious army to Rome. Th. 
Raiſe: the king of Epirus therefore, having no hopes of bringing th. 
fee f Hetrurians into his intereft, and ſeeing two conſular armies 
Przneſte, ready to fall upon him, raiſed the ſiege of Prenefte, and 
andreturns haſtened back into Campania, where, to his great ſurpriſe, 
to Campa- he found Lævinus with a more numerous army than that 
nia. which he had defeated on the banks of the Siris. The conſul 
went to meet him with a deſign to try the fate of another 
battle, which Pyrrhus being unwilling to decline, drew up 
bis army, and to ſtrike terror into the Roman legions, ordered 
his men to beat their bucklers with their lances, and the lead- 
ers of the elephants to force them to make their hideous 
noiſe. But the noiſe was returned with ſuch an univerſal 
ſhout by the Romans, that Pyrrbus, thinking fo much alacrity 
on the part of the vanquiſhed too ſure a prognoſtic of victory, 
altered his mind, and, pretending that the auguries were 
not favourable, retired to Tarentum, and put an end to the 
campaign *. | | 3 

Wulr Pyrrhus continued quiet at Tarentum, he had time 
to reflect on the valeur and conduct of the Romans ; which 
made him conclude, that the war, in which he was engaged, 
muſt end in his ruin and diſgrace, if not terminated by an ho- 
nourable peace. He was therefore overjoyed when he heard 
that the ſenate had determined to ſend an honourable embaſſy 
to him, not doubting but their errand was to propoſe term 
of peace. He pleaſed himſelf with the imagination of ſeeing 
a thoſe haughty republicans at his feet in a fuppliant manner, 
Die Ro- and faying to them with the air of a conqueror, 7 grant you 
mans /end pace. In full expectation of this, he fent Lycon the Maolaſſan 
- 22 to wait for them with a guard on the frontiers of Tarentum; 
pt ra and as they approached the city went out in perſon to meet 
+:chanos them, received them with all poſſible marks of honour, and 
> appointed them ſtately lodgin ommanding them to be 

of prifon- PO _ ately lodgings, commanding | 
— aſk. . plentifully ſupplied at ti public expence with all neceſſaries. 
The embaſſadors were three men of diſtinguiſhed merit, viz. 
Cornelins Dalabella, who was famous for the ſignal victory he 
had gained over the Senones, the virtuous Fabricius, and 
/Emilius Papus, who had beeen his collegue in the conſulate 
two years before. When they were admitted to an audience, 
the only thing they demanded was a furrender of the priſon- 
ers, either by way of exchange, or at ſuch a ranfom as ſhould be 
agreed on; for Pyrrhus in the late battle had made eighteen hun- 
dred priſoners, moſt of them Roman knights, and men of diſtinc- 
tion in the republic. They had fought with great bravery, till 
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their horſes, frightened with the roaring of the king's ele- 
phants, had either thrown them, or obliged them to diſmount ; 
by which unforeſeen accident they had fallen into the enemy's 
hands. The ſenate therefore pitying the condition of thoſe 
brave men, had determined, contrary to their cuſtom, 
to redeem them. Pyrrhus was greatly ſurpriſed and diſ- 
appointed when he found that they had no other propoſals 
to make ; but concealing his thoughts, he only anſwered, 
that he would conſider of it, and let them know his reſolu- 
tion 7, Zn 


ACCORDINGLY he aſſembled his council ; but his chief 


favourites were divided in their opinions. Milo, who com- 
manded in the citadel of Tarentum, was for coming to no 
compolition with the Romans ; but Cyneas, who knew his 


ſaners without ranſsm, but diſpatching an embaſſy to Rome 


maſter's inclination, propoſed not only ſending back the pri- 
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to treat with the ſenate of a laſting peace. His advice was Cyneas 
approved, and he himſelf appointed to go on that embaſſy. e fo 
After theſe reſolutions the king acquainted the embaſſadors Rome f 
that he intended to releaſe the priſoners without ranſom, ſince 4 74 


he had already riches 
republic but her friendſhip. Afterwards he had ſeveral pri- 
vate conferences with Fabricius, whoſe virtue he tried with 
mighty offers of riches and grandeur ; but finding him proof 


elephant's reach, and then cauſed the curtain to be drawn br 


ill on a ſudden, and that monſtrous animal to make his uſual 
noiſe, and even lay his trunk on Fabricius's head. But the 
intrepid Roman, without betraying the leaſt fear or concern, 
Does the great king, ſaid he, with ſurprizing calmneſs, 
who could not ſtagger me with his offers, think to frighten 
me with the braying of a beaſt ? Pyrrhus, aſtoniſhed at his 
immoveable conſtancy invited him to dine with him; and 
on this occafion it was, that the converſation turning upon the 
Epicurean philoſophy, Fabricius made that celebrated excla- 
mation; O that Pyrrhus, both for Rome's ſake and his own, 


bad 72 his happineſs in the baaſted indolence of Epicu- 
rus 7 . | - | | 


Ever thing Pyrrbus beard or ſaw of the Romans increaf- 


Die. Ha L. legat. * Dion, Haiicar, ibid. 
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nit all temptations, he reſolved to try whether his iatre- 
pidity and courage were equal to his virtue. With this 
view he cauſed an elephant to be placed behind a curtain in 


enough, and defired nothing of their 4e. 


the hall where he received the Roman embaſſador. As Fa- Pyrrhus's 
bricius had never ſeen one of thoſe beaſts, the king taking conference 
a turn or two in the hall with him brought him within the 20, Fa- 


icius. 
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ed his earneſtneſs for peace. He ſent for the three embaſſa- 


dors, releaſed two hundred of the priſoners without ranſom, 


Cyneas's 
negotia- 
tion at 
Rome. 


The Ro- 
mans re- 
fuſe to en- 
ter into a 
treaty 
evith Pyr- 
rhus ill be 
Lat len 
Italy. 


and ſuffered the reſt, on their parole, to return to Rome to 
celebrate the Saturnalia, or feaſts of Saturn, in their own 
families. Having by this obliging behaviour gained the good- 
will of the Roman embaſſadors, he ſent the famous Cyneas to 
Rome almoſt at the ſame time that they left Tarentum. The in- 
ſtructions he gave this faithful miniſter were to bring the Ro- 
mans to grant theſe three articles: 1. That the Tarentines 
ſhould be included in the treaty made with the king of 
Epirus: 2. That all the Greek cities in Ita ſhould be ſuffer- 
ed to enjoy their laws and liberties : 3. That the republic ſhould | 
reſtore to the Samnites, Lucanians, and Brutians, all the 
places ſhe had taken from them. Upon theſe conditions Pyr- 
rhus declared himſelf . eady to forbear all further hoſtilities, 


and conclude a lafting peace. With theſe inſtructions Cyneas 


ſet out for Rome, where partly by his eloquence, partly by 
rich preſents to the ſenators and their wives, he ſoon gained 
a good number of voices. When he was admitted into the 
ſenate, he made an harangue worthy of a diſciple of the 
great Demoſthenes ; after which he read the conditions Pyrrhus 
propoſed, and with a great deal of eloquence endeavoured 
to ſhew the reaſonableneſs and moderation of his maſter's 
demands, aſking leave for Pyrrhus to come in perſon to 
Rome to conclude and fign the treaty. The ſenators were 


generally inclined to agree to Pyrrhus's terms; but neverthe- 


leſs, as ſeveral ſenators were abſent, the determination of 


the affair was poſtponed to the next day, when Appius Clau- 


dius, the greateſt orator and moſt learned civilian in Rome, 


old and blind as he was, cauſed himſelf to be carried to 


the ſenate, where he had not appeared for many years; and 
there, what with his eloquence, what with his authority, 
ſo prepoſſeſſed the minds of the ſenators againſt the king of 


Epirus and the conditions he offered, that when he had done 


ſpeaking, the conſcript fathers unanimouſly paſſed a decree, 
the ſubſtance of which was, that the war with Pyrrhus ſhould 
be continued ; that his embaſſador ſhould be ſent back that 


very day; that the king of Epirus ſhould not be permittted 
to come to Rome; and that they ſhould acquaint his em- 


baſſador, that Rome would enter into no treaty of peace 
with his maſter till he had left Italy. 


Cyneas, ſurprized at the anſwer given him, left 


Rome the 


ſame day, and returned to Tarentum, to acquaint the king 


with the final reſolution of the ſenate. Pyrrbus, on hearing 


2 PLuT. ibid. Exx1vs apud C1ic. in Cat, Maj. 
| . it, 
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| it, admired the conſtancy and intrepidity of a conquered peo- 
; ple, who ſpoke the language of conquerors ; and having aſk- 
ed Cyneas his opinion of the ſenate, into which he had 1 — 
introduced, that miniſter told him, that the ſenate ſeemed to 
him an aſſembly of kings, whoſe appearance filled the ſpecta- 
tors with awe and reverence. I his anſwer greatly increaſed 
the eſteem Pyrrhus had for the Romans; he would have wil- 
lingly concluded a peace with them upon any honourable. 
terms ; but as the conditions they offered were not by any 
means conſiſtentgwith the reputation of his arms, he began, 
without loſs » to mike all due preparations for the 
next campaign. On the other hand, the Remans, having 
raiſed to the . P. Sulpitius Saverrio, and P. Decius 
Mus, diſpatched them both into Apulia, where they found 
Pyrrhus incamped near a little town called Aſculum. There 
the conſuls, joining their armies, fortified themſelves at the 
foot of the Apennines, having between them and the enemy a 
large deep ſtream, which divided the plain. Both armies 
continued a great while on the oppohte banks, beivre either 
ventured to paſs it to attack the other. The Epirots, being 
informed that the father and grandfather of the conſul De- 
cius had, by devoting themſclves to the Di: Manes, gained 
vittories, when every thing threatened the total defeat of 
their troops, believed that the Decii tranſmitted from father 
to ſon ſome unaccountable art of necromancy, whereby they 
ſecured the victory to their party whenever they loſt their 
lives in the battle. This vain apprehenſion filled the Epirots | 
with terror; and Pyrrhus, to deſtroy ſo dangerous a prepol- Hi, ,/nge 2 
ſetſſion, for a meſſenger to Decius, acquainting him, that if „ Decius 
he attempted to devote himſelf, he ſhould find the Epirots the Roman | 
upon their guard and reſolved not to put him to death, but conjul. | 
to take him alive, and that the moſt crue] puniſhments 
ſhould be inflicted upon him as an impoſtor after the battle. 
To this meſſage the conſuls returned the following anſwer ; 
Pyrrhus is not ſo formidable an enemy as to reduce us to 
expedients, which we make uſe of only in the greateſt and 
Inevitable dangers. To ſhew how little we ſeas him, we 
offer him his choice, either to paſs the river unmoleſted, or | 
to ſuffer us to do ſo; we ſhall then try in the open held, and — 
upon equal terms, which of us ſhall have need of emploi ing 
extraordinary methods to gain the victory. The king could 
not in point of honour decline the challenge, and therefore 
choſe to continue where he was, and let the Romans 
croſs the ftream; which they did accordingly, and drew 
up in the plain. On the other hand, Pyrrbus placed his 
men likewiſe in order of battle in the lame plain; an 
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Both ar- 
mies pre- 
pare for a 
general en- 


gagement. 


The battle 
of Aicu- 
lum. 


furious onſet of the legions with incredible bravery z but at 


The Hiftory of Epirus. Boox II. 
all the antients do him the juſtice to ſay, that no commander 
ever underſtood better the art of drawing up an army, and 
directing its motions. In the right wing he placed his Epi- 
rots and the Samnites, in his left the Lucanians, Brutians, 
and Salentines, and his phalanx in the centre. The centre of 
the Roman army conſiſted of four legions, which were to en- 
gage the enemy's *phalanx ; on their wings were poſted the 
hght-armed auxiliaries and the Roman horſe. The conſuls, 
in order to guard their troops againſt the fury of the ele- 
phants, had prepared chariots, armed with points of iron 
in the ſhape of forks, and filled with carrying fire- 
brands, which they were directed to throw at the elephants, 
and by that means frighten them, and fet their wooden towers 
on fire. Theſe chariots were poſted over-againſt the king's 
elephants, and ordered not to ſtir till they entered upon ac- 
tion. To this prepaution the Roman generals added another, 
which was, to order a body of Apulian troops to attack Pyr- 
rhus's camp in the heat of the engagement, in order to force 


it, or at leaſt to draw off part of the enemy's forces to defend 


it. At length the attack began, both parties being pretty 
equal in number; for each of them conſiſted of about forty 


thouſand men. The phalanx ſuſtained for a long time the 


length being forced to give way, Pyrrhus commanded his e- 
tephants to advance, but not on the fide where the Romans 
had poſted their chariots ; they marched round, and falling 


upon the Roman horſe, ſoon put them into confuſion. Then 
the phalanx, returning with freſh courage to the charge, 


made the Roman legions in their turn give ground. On this 
occaſion Decius was killed, ſo that one conſul only was left 
to command the two Roman armies. But while all things 
ſeemed to favour Pyrrhus, the body of Apulians, which we 
have mentioned above, falling unexpeQedly on the camp of 
the Epirots, obliged the king to diſpatch a ſtrong detachment 


to defend his intrenchments. Upon the departure of theſe 


dures 


wounded, 


troops, ſome of the Epirots, imagining that the camp was 
taken, began to loſe courage, and retire; thoſe who were 


:. next to them followed their example, and in a ſhort time the 


whole army gave way. Pyrrhus having attempted ſeveral 


times in vain to rally his forces, returned to the charge with 


a fmall number of his friends, and the moſt courageous of his 
officers. With theſe he ſuſtained the fury of the victorious 


legions, and covered the retreat of his own men. But being 


- after a moſt gallant behaviour dangerouſly wounded, he re- 

V tired at laſt with his ſmall band in good order, leaving the 

Romans maſters of the field. As the ſun was near . 
| | all 
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Ind the Romans extremely fatigued, and a great number of 


them wounded, the conſul Sulpicius, not thinking it adviſe- 
able to purſue the enemy, ſounded a retreat, repaſſed the 
ſtream, and brought his troops back to the camp 0). Sul- 
picius appeared in the field of battle the next day, with a de- 
ſign to bring the Epirots to a ſecond engagement; but find- 
ing they had withdrawn in the night to Tarentum, he like- 
= retired, and put his troops into winter quarters in A- 
ia b. 58 | 
"ove armies continued quiet in their quarters during win- 
ter; but early In the ſpring took the field anew. The 
Romans were commanded this year by two men of great 
fame, whom they had raiſed to the conſulate the ſecond 
time; theſe were the celebrated C. Fabricius and Q, Aimi- 
lius Papus, who no ſooner arrived in Apulia, than they 


d Prur. Drox. Hart. Frog. Jus r ix. ibid. 


(O) Hiſtorians give us very different accounts of the battle of 
Aſculum. Plutarch, who will have it to have been a double action, 
relates it thus: Pyrrhas, ſays he, was pent up in a place, where 
the cavalry could not be of any uſe ; and could not bring up his 
lephants, the ground being very marſhy. In this diſadvantageous 
many of his men were killed, and more wounded ; fo that 
night alone which put an end to the battle, ſaved him from an 


intire defeat. The next day the king, to retrieve his reputation, 


took poſſeſſion of a more even ground, where he placed his ele- 
phants. Early in the morning, having ſeized thoſe narrow paſſes, 
which had proved fatal to his army the day before, he drew up 


men among his elephants. In this order he advanced towards the 
enemy, and charged the Roman troops with incredible fury. The 
legions fought a long time with great bravery ; but at length, not 
being able to withſtand the elephants, betook themſelves to flight 


(103). On the other hand, Eatropius tells us, that the Romans 


gained a complete victory, that Pyrrbus loft his e ephants in the ac- 
tion, and was obliged, though wounded, to fly to Tarentum to a- 
void falling into the enemy's hands (104) But his account is 
contradicted by other hiſtorians. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, as quot- 


ed by Plutarch, ſays, that there was but one battle fought near the 


city of Aſculum; that the ſucceis of this great action was doubtful ; 
that Pyrrhus was wounded in the arm with a ſpear, and that his 
baggage was plundered by the Samnitet. The fame author makes 
Pyrrbus on this occaſion give that famous anſwer to one, who con- 
gratulated him on his victory, Such another w9u/d undo me (105). 


(103) Plat. ibid. (104) Eutrop. J ii. (105) Dion, 
J. i. 


his men in the plain, poſting a great number of archers and pike- 


matched. 
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| marched their troops into the territory of Tareatum. Pyr- 
thus, who had received conſiderable reinforcements from E- 
pirus, met them near the frontiers, and encamped at a ſmall 
diſtance from the Roman army. While the conſuls were 
waiting here for a favourable opportunity to give battle, 
The king's a meſſenger from Nicias, the king's phyſician, delivered a 
phvfician | otter to Fabricius, wherein the traitor offered to take off his 
offers to maſter by poiſon, provided the conſul would promiſe him a 
poiſon his reward proportionable to the greatneſs of the ſervice. The 
maſier. virtuous Roman, being filled with horror at the bare propoſal. 
of ſuch a crime, immediately communicateaFthe affair to his 

collegue, who readily joined with him in writing a letter to 

Pyrrhus, wherein they warned him, without diſcovering the 

criminal, to take care of himſelf, and be upon his guard a- 

gainſt the treacherous deſigns of thoſe about him. The let- 

The conſul; ter was couched in the following terms: C. Fabricius, and 
letter to QA. AEmilius conſuls, to king Pyrrbus, health. You are 
_ the king on unhappy both in the choice of your friends and enemies. 
this occaſi This letter will ſatisfy you, that the former are the worſt 
on. of men, and the latter perſons of honour and probity. You 
are betrayed, Pyrrhus, and the man, who ought to be moſt 
faithful to you, offers to poiſon you. We give you this in- 
formation, not to curry favour with you, but fearing leſt 

we ſhould be ſuſpected of conſenting to an aſſaſſination, 

which we deteſt and abhor. We do not deſire to end the 
war by ſecret and wicked attempts, but openly, and with 
our ſwords. Pyrrhus, out of a deep ſenſe of gratitude 
for ſo great a benefit, releaſed immediately without ranſom 
all the priſoners he had taken. But the Romans, diſdaining to 
accept either a favour from an enemy, or a recompenſe for 
not committing the blackeft treachery, declared, that they 
would not receive their priſoners but by way of exchange; 
and accordingly ſent to Pyrrhus an equa] number of Samnite 
and Tarentine priſoners d. ; . | 

7 RN As the king of Epirus grew every day more weary of a 
cut e- War, which he feared would end in his diſgrace, he ſent Cyneas 
u tine à ſecond time to Rome, to try whether he could with his art- 
7% Rome. ful harangues prevail upon the conſcript fathers to hearken 
i to an accomodation, upon ſuch terms as were conſiſtent 
with his honour. But the embaſſador found the ſenators 
itcady in their former reſolution, and detern.ined not to enter 
into any treaty with his maſter till he had left /taly, and with- 


ePLvrT. ibid. & anth. de vir. illuſt. GzLL1vs noct. Attic. 
St x Ec. epiſt. 120. Eutroe.l ii, 4Prur ibid. & EurTRoP. 
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drawn from thence all his forces. This gave the king great 
uncaſineſs ; for he had already loſt moſt of his veteran troops 
and beſt officers, and was ſenſible that he ſhould loſe the reit 


if he ventured another engagement. While he was, revolv- 
ing theſe melancholy thoughts in his mind, embaſſadors 


arrived at his camp from the Syracuſi ans, Agrigentines, and 
Lemtines, imploring the aſſiſtance of his arms to, drive out 
the Carthaginians, and put an end to the troubles which 


417. 


threatened their reſpective ſtates with utter deſtruction. Pyr- Pyrrhus - 
r1us, who wanted only ſome honourable pretence to leave /taly, ſets fail - 
laid hold of this, and, appointing Mile governor of Targntum, for Sicily. 


wich a ſtrong gariſon to keep the inhabitants in awe during 
lis abſence, ſet fail for Sicilyj with thirty thouſand foot and 
two thouſand five hundred horſe, on board a fleet of two 


hundred ſhips. We have elſewhere related at length the great. 


ſucceſs that attended him at firſt in Sicily e; but the face of 


his affairs ſoon changed there like wiſe. The Sicilians, dii- 


zuited at the reſolution he had taken of paſling over into A.- 


frica, and much more at the enormous exactions and extor- 
tions of his miniſters and courtiers, had ſubmitted partly to 


the Carthaginians, and partly to the Mamertines. When 
Carthage heard of this change, new troops were raiſed all 
over Africa, and a numerous army ſent into Sicily to reco- 
vcr the cities which Pyrrhus had taken. As the Siciliaxs dai- 
ly deſerted from him in crowds, he was no ways in a con- 


dition with his Epirots alone to withſtand ſo powerful an ene- 


my; and therefore when deputies came to him from the Ta- 
reutines, Samnites, Brutians, and Lucanians, repreſenting 
to him the loſies they had ſuſtained ſince his departure, and 
::monſtrating, that without his aſſiſtance they muſt fall a 

'acrifice to the Romans, he laid hold of that opportunity to 
:andon the ifland and return to Italy. His fleet was attack- 

ei by that of Carthage, and his army after their landing by 
he Mamertines, as we have related in the hiſtory of Syrac uſe 5 


Returns 75 
Ita 


But Pyrrbus having by his heroic bravery. eſcaped all danger, 


marched along the ſea-ſhore in order to reach Tarentum chat 


way. As be paſſed through the country of the Locrians, 
no had not long beſore maſſacred the troops he had left there, 


he not only exerciſed all ſorts of cruelty on the inhabitants, 


"ut plundered the temple of Praſerpiue to ſupply the wants of 
iis army, The immenſe riches which he found there were 
his orders ſent to Turentum by ſea; but the ſhips that car- 
ried them, being daſhed againſt the rocks by a tempeſt, and 
die mariners all loſt, this proud prince being convinced, ſays 


„ Vol. vii. p. 232, & ſe q. f Vol. vii. p. 235. 
Vor. IX 63 8 Liv, 
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marched their troops into the territory of Tarentum. Pyr- 

thus, who had received conſiderable reinforcements from E- 

pirus, met them near the frontiers, and encamped at a ſmall 
diſtance from the Roman army. While the conſuls were 

waiting here for a favourable opportunity to give battle, 

The king's a meſſenger from Nicias, the king's phyſician, delivered a 
pbyſician letter to Fabricius, wherein the traitor offered to take off his 
offers to maſter by poiſon, provided the conſul would promiſe him a 
Paiſan bis reward proportionable to the greatneſs of the ſervice. The 
aer. virtuous Roman, being filled with horror at the bare propoſal 
of ſuch a crime, immediately communicateaFthe affair to his 

collegue, who readily joined with him in writing a letter to 

_ Pyrrhus, wherein they warned him, without diſcovering the 
criminal, to take care of himſelf, and be upon his guard a- 

gainſt the treacherous deſigns of thoſe about him. The let- 

The conſul; ter was couched in the following terms: C. Fabricius, and 
letter to Q. AEmilius conſuls, to king Pyrrbus, health. You are 


the ling on unhappy both in the choice of your friends and enemies. 


this occaſi This letter will ſatisfy you, that the former are the worſt 
„„. of men, and the latter perſons of honour and probity. You 


are betrayed, Pyrrhus, and the man, who ought to be moſt 


faithful to you, offers to poiſon you. We give you this in- 
formation, not to curry favour with you, 
we ſhould be ſuſpected of conſenting to an affaffination, 
which we deteſt and abhor. We do not deſire to end the 


war by ſecret and wicked attempts, but openly, and with 


our ſwords. Pyrrhus, out of a deep ſenſe of gratitude 
for ſo great a benefit, releaſed immediately without ranſom 
all the priſoners he had taken. But the Romans, diſdaining to 
accept either a favour from an enemy, or a recompenſe for 
not committing the blackeſt treachery, declared, that they 
would not receive their priſoners but by way of exchange; 
and accordingly ſent to Pyrrhus an equa] number of Samnite 
and Tarentme priſoners 4. | 
: ons As the king of Epirus grew every day more weary of a 
jent a je- war, which he feared would end in his diſgrace, he ſent Cyneas 
aud tine à (ſecond time to Rome, to try whether he could with his art- 
/o Rome. ful harangues prevail upon the conſcript fathers to hearken 


to an accomodation, upon ſuch terms as were conſiſtent 


with his honour. But the embaſſador found the ſenators 
ſteady in their former reſolution, and determined not to enter 
into any treaty with his maſter till he had left /zaly, and with- 


<PLvuT. ibid. & auth. de vir. illoft. GzLLtvs noc. Artic. 
St x Ec. epiſt. 120. Eu TKO. I ii, 4Pror ibid. & EuTRor. 
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ii he ventured another engagement. V he was, revolv-. 

ing theſe melancholy thoughts in bis — embaſladors 

arrived at his camp from the Syracuſians, Agrigentines, and 
Lemtines, imploring the aſſiſtance of his arms to drive out 

the Curthaginians, and put an end to the troubles which 
threatened theit reſpectiye ſtates with utter deſtruction. Pyr- Pyrrhus 
thus, wha wanted only ſome honourable pretence to leave Italy, ſets fail - - 
laid hold of this, and, appointing Milo governor of Tarentum, for Sicily. 
wich a ſtrong gariſon to keep the inhabitants in awe during 

lis abſence, ſet ſail ſor Sicily py thirty. thouſand, foot and. 
wa thouſand five hundred horſe, on board a fleet of two 1 
hundred ſhips: - We have elſewhere related at length the great. | 
ſucceſs that attended him at firſt in Sicily :; but jthe face of 

his affairs ſoon changed there like wiſe. The Sictlions,, dii- 

guſted at the reſolution. he had taken of paſſing over into 4- 

frica, and. much, more at the enormous exactions and extor- 

tions of his miniſters and courtiers, had ſubmitted partly to 

the Carthaginians, and partly to the Mamertines.. When 

Carthage heard of this change, new troops were raiſed all 

over Africa, and a numerous army ſent into Sicily to reco - 

ver the cities which Pyrrhus had taken. As the Siciliaxs dai- 

ly deſerted from fog in crowds, he was no ways in a con- 

dition with his Epirets alone to withſtand ſo powerful an ene- 

my z and therefore when deputies came to him from the Ta- 

rentines,, Samnites, Brutians, and Lucanians, repreſenting ; 

to him the loſſes they had ſuſtained ſince his departure, and. 
::monſtrating, that without his aſſiſtance they ' muſt "fall a 

acrifice to the Romans, he laid hold of that opportunity to * 
aandon the iſland and return to Italy. Hig fleet was attack- 3 ” 
el by that of Carthage, and his army after their landing by 4 

the Mamertines, as we have related in the hiſtory of Syracuſe 

But Pyrrbus having by his heroic bravery, eſcaped all danger, 

marched along the ſea-ſhore in order to reach Tarentum that 
Way. As. 2 paſſed through the country of the Lacrians, | F 
who had not long before maſlacred the troops he had left there, = 
he not only exerciſed all ſorts of cruelty on the inhabitants, = | 
but plundered the temple of Preſerpine to ſupply the wants of 
iis army. The immenſe riches which he found there were 

his orders ſent to Tarentum by ſea; but the ſhips that car- 

ed them, being daſhed againſt the racks by a tempeſt, and 

de mariners all loſt, this proud prince being convinced, ſays 
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Livy s, that the gods were not imaginary beings, cauſed all 
the treaſure, which the ſea had thrown upon the ſhore, to be 
carefully gathered up, and replaced in the temple ; nay, to 
appeaſe the wrath of the angry goddeſs, he put all thoſe to 
death, who had adviſed him to plunder her temple. Howe- 
ver, ſuperſtition made the antients aſcribe to this act of impie- 
ty all the misfortunes which afterwards beſel that-unhappy 

rince. _ | 
5 Pyrrhus at length arrived at Tarentum z but of the army 
carried into Sicily, he brought back into Italy only 


he 


three thouſand horſe and not quite twenty thouſand foot, a 


Attacks 
Curius 
Dentatus 
naar Be- 
neventum, 


ſmall body indeed to cope with two conſular armies. He theie- 
fore reinforced them with the beſt troops he could raiſe in 
the countries of the Samnites, Lucanians, and Brutians ; 
and hearing that the two new conſuls, Curius Dentatus and 
Cornelius Lentulus, had divided their forces, the one invading 
Lucania, and the other Samnium, he likewiſe divided his ar- 
my into two bodies, marching with the choice of his Epirots 


againſt Dentatus in hopes of ſurprizing him in his camp near 


Bentventum. But the conſul having notice of his approach, 
went out of his intrenchments with a ftrong detachment of 
legionaries to meet him, repulſed his van-guard, put many of 
the Epirots to the ſword, aud took ſome of their elephants. 
Curius, encouraged with this firſt ſucceſs, marched his army 
into the Tauraſian fields, and drew it up in a plain, which 


was wide enough for his troops, but too narrow for the Epi- 


rot phalanx, the phalangites being ſo crowded, that they could 
not handle their arms without difficulty. But the king's ea- 
gerneſs to try his ſtrength and fill with ſo renowned a com- 
mander, made him engage at fo great a diſadvantage. Upon 


the firſt ſignal the action began, and one of the king's wings 


giving way, the victory ſeemed to incline to the Romans. But 


that wing where the king fought in perſon repulſed the ene- 
my, and drove them back quite to their intrenchments. This 
advantage was in great part owing to the elephants, which 


Curius perceiving, commanded a corps-de-referve, which he 
had poſted near the camp, to advance, and fall upon the ele- 


phants. Theſe carrying burning torches in one hand, and 


their ſwords in the other, threw the former at the elephants, 


and with the latter defended themſelves againſt their guides, 


by which means they were both forced to give way. The 
elephants being put to flight broke into the phalanx, cloſe as 


it was, and there cauſed a general difurder, which was encreaſ- 


6 Liv. I. xxix. e. 18. 
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ed by a remarkable accident; For it is ſaid, that a young ele- 
phant being wounded, and thereupon making a dreadful noiſe, 
the mother quitting her rank, and haſtening to the aſſiſtance 
of her young ane, put thoſe, wha Kill kept their ranks, into, 
the utmoſt confuſion. But however that be, it is. certain But if *t- 
that the Romens obtained at laſt a complete victory b. Oroſi- tk 
ui and Eutrepius x tell us, that Pyrrhus's army conſiſted of tara. 
fourſcore thouſand foot and fix thouſand horſe, including his 
Epirots and allies, whereas the conſular army was ſcarce 
twenty thouſand men ſtrong, Thoſe who exaggerate the 
king's loſs ſay, that the number of the ſlain on his fide amount- 
ed to thirty thouſand men; but others reduce it to twenty 
thouſand. All writers agree, that Curius took twelve hun- 
dred priſaners and eight elephants. This victory, which was 
the moſt deciſive Rome had ever gained, brought all Ttaly un- 
der ſubjeQtian, and paved the way for thoſe vaſt conqueſts, 
which afterwards made the Romans maſters of the whole 
known world. ' | | 

Pyrrbus being no ways in a condition, after the great loſs He retires 
he had ſuſtained, to keep the field, retired to Tarentum, be- to Taren- 
ing attended only by 2 ſmall body of horſe, leaving the Ro- tum. 
nans in poſſeſſion of his camp, which they ſo much admired, | 
that they made it ever after a model to form theirs by. And 
now the king of Epirus reſolved to leave Italy as ſoon as poſ- 


fible, but concealed bis deſign, and endeavoured to keep up „ 


the drooping fpirits of his allies by giving them hopes of ſpee- / 
dy ſuccours from Greece. Accordingly he diſpatched embaſſa- 
dors into talia, Illyricum, and Macedon, demanding ſup- 

plies of men and money. But the anſwers from thoſe courts 

not proving favourable, he forged ſuch as might pleaſe thoſe 

whom he was willing to deceive, and by this means ſupported 

the courage of his friends, and kept his enemy in play, When 

he could conceal his departure no longer, he pretended to be on 

a ſudden in a great paſſion at the dilatorineſs of his friends in 

ſending him ſuccours, and acquainted the Tarentines that he 

muſt go and bring them over himſelf. However, he left be- 

hind him a ſtrong gariſon in the citadel of Tarentum under 

the command of the ſame Milo, who had kept it for hin 

during his ſtay in Sicily. In order to keep this governor in 

his duty, he is ſaid to have made him a very ſtrange preſent, 

U'z. a chair covered with the fkin of Nicias, the treacherous 


bPLot. in Pyrrh. Pavsan. 1 p. 22 Justin. I. xxiii. 
e. z. Livy. I. xxix. c. 18. Dion, HAL. in excerpt. p. 542. Oros. 
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And from phyſician, who had offered Fabricius to poiſon his maſter . 
thence into After all theſe diſguiſes and precautions Pyrrhus at laſt ſet 


ſail for Epirus, and arrived ſafe àt Acroceraunium with eight 


dominions, thouſand foot and five hundred horſe, after having ſpent, to no 


purpoſe, fix years in Italy and Sicily ®. 
O his return he found his treaſures exhauſted, and his 
people diſcouraged. : To retrieve: therefore his reputation, 
and make his troops ſome amends for the hardſhips they had 
ſuffered in Italy, he reſolved to invade Macedon, where Anti- 
gonus Gonatus, who had refuſed to ſend him any ſuccours, 
then reigned ; and being reinforced with ſome companies of 
Gauls, he ravaged the country, took many cities, overthrew 
Antigonus in a pitched battle; and notwithſtanding that prince 
had a great many Gauls in his pay, Pyrrhus arove him from 
place to place, and at length made himſelf maſter of the whole 
kingdom of Macedon. After the victory which he gained 
over Antigonus, he hung up the ſpoils of the Gault in the 
_ temple of Pallas of Itonia, a ſmall city between Phera and 
Lariſſa, with the following inſcription ; Pyrrhus King of the 
Moloffians, conſecrates to the Itonian Minerva theſe bucklers of 
the fierce Gauls, aſter having defeated the whole' army of An- 
tigonus. The deſcendants of acus are fill the fame, brave 
and valiant a. Pyrrhus having taken Age, the royal feat of 
the late kings of Macedon, treated the · inhabitants with great 
ſeverity, and on his leaving the place, gariſoned it with part 
of his Gauls, who being told that rich treaſures were con- 
cealed in the tombs of the kings who were buried there, 
opened them, and after having carried away the wealth they 
found in them, threw the bones of the princes, whoſe remains 
were depoſited there, about the ſtreets, and ſaerilegiouſſy 
trampled them under foot. Pyrrbus diſſembled his know- 
ledge of this infamous action, being unwilling to alienate the 
minds of thoſe barbarians by inflicting on them the puniſhment 
they well deſerved ; and this ſhameful connivance raifed a 
general diſſaffection among the Macedonians, who had aban- 
doned Antiganus to ſide with him. A 5 
Antigonus after his defeat had retired into Theſſalonica with 
the remains of his ſhattered army, intending to wait there for 
2 favourable opportunity of recovering his kingdom. But 
Ptolemy the ſon of * a prince who almoſt equalled his 
father in bravery, though at that time but twenty two years of 


! Zox AR. l. viii. c. 7. mn PV r. ibid. Ius r ix. I. XXV. G. 
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age, purſued the unhappy /:igorus to his retreat, put to the 
(word the few troops he had with him, made himſelf maſter of 
Theſſalonica, and reduced the king of Macedon to ſuch ſtraits, 
that he had no place to retire to in his misfortunes but the fo- 
reſts o. 35 | 


IT was natural for Pyrrhus after theſe conqueſts, which His expe- 
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had both-inriched and increaſed his army, to return to the J into | 
aſſiſtance of the Tarentines and his allies in /taly. But his in- 4 _— 
conſtancy, or rather the fear he was in of the Romans, made N 


him take anpther courſe. New enemies and new hopes 
drew him into Peloponneſus, whither he took with him his 


two ſons; Ptolemy and Helenus, inſtead of leaving at leaſt one 


of them in Macedon to keep that country in awe, and watch 
the motions of Antigonus. He had been invited thither by 
Cleanymus king of Sparta, who being driven from his capital by 
Areus his ambitious nephew, and by the intrigues of his wife 
Chelidonts, had recourſe to Pyrrhus, whoſe victories had made 


him famous all over Greece. Ihe king, who was ever paſſing 


from one enterprize to another, readily complied with 
the requeſt of Cleonymus, and taking with him five and twen- 


ty thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and twelve elephants, 


entered Peloponneſus, not fo much with a deſign to re- 
eſtabliſh Cleonymus, as to make himſelf maſter of all Greece. 
But the obſtinate reſiſtance he met with at Lacedæmon, not 
only from the men, but alſo from the women, who, on that 
occaſion, behaved like true heroines, obliged him to drop this 
enterprize, as we have related at length in the hiſtory of the 


Lacedemonians ?. He had ſcarce reſolved with himſelf to 


retire from before Lacedemon, when a new project made 


him haſten his departure, in order to try his fortune in another 


quarter. x | 


Ariſtippus and Ariſtias, two of the principal citizens of His expe- 


Argos, having excited a great ſedition in that city, the former Ition 2. 
to make good his party againſt his rival, had drawn Antigonus gainft the 
into his intereſt, which was enough for the latter to call city of 
Pyrrhus to his aſſiſtance. The king was overjoyed at the ar- Argos. 


val of an expreſs from Ariſtias, inviting him to engage in a 


new war; and deſpiſing Antigonus, who had already recovered 


great part of Macedon, he drew off from Lacedæmon, and 
haſtened to Argos. But Areus, having timely notice of his 
departure, concealed his troops in the moſt difficult paſſes, 


and having ſuffered the advanced guard of the Epirot ar- 


" ſusr in. I. xxv. c. 3. Pprur. ibid. Dio pon. Sicut. | xxii. 
n excerpt. Valeſii, p. 206. e Vide Vol. VI. p. 400, & ſeq. 
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Ptolemy 
tilled. 


Pyrrhus 
revenge. 


Bis death. 


thus revenged the death of Ptolemy with ſtreams of 
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my, commanded by Pyrrhus, to march by, fell unex- 
y on the rear, and cut off a great number of the 


Gault and Moleſſians, who compoſed it. Hereupon Pyrrbus 


detached his ſon Ptolemy to their relief; but the young prince, 
ſuffering himſelf to be hurried on by his too great courage, 
was killed in the engagement by one Oraſus a Cretan. The 
king being informed of his ſon's death, which affected him 
in a very ſenſible manner, ſuddenly faced about, and falling 
upon the Lacedemonian cavalry, who under the command 
of Evalcus, an officer of great reputation, had, imprudently 
advanced into the plain, made a great havock of thoſe troops, 
He was always dreadful in battles, but on this occaſion, 
when grief and the deſire of revenge inflamed his natural ar- 
dor, he even ſurpaſſed himſelf. He ſingled out Evalcus in the 
throng, and breaking through the troaps that ſurrounded him, 
killed him on the ſpot at the firſt blow, The death of fo 
brave a man diſheartened the Lacedemonians, who now be- 


gan to give ground. On the other hand the Epirets, being 
animated by the example of their king, purſued the advantage 


with ſuch ardor, that the enemy was put into the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, and at length obliged to ſave themſelves by a diſor- 


derly flight, after having loſt the greateſt part of their caval- 


ry. After this victory, when the dead body of his ſon was 


brought to him, he expreſſed the deepeſt concern; but at the ſame 
time ſeemed to blame him on account of his too great boldneſs, 


ſaying, I am not at all ſurprized that my ſon has loft his life; 
I did not eapect he would have lived ſo lang. Pyrrhus, having 


a 


nian blood, purſued his march to Argos, and arriving; before 


that city, encamped in an adyantageous fituation at a ſmall 


diſtance from Antigonus, who had got there before him, 
The very next morning he ſent a herald to Antigens, chal- 
lenging him to a ſingle combat; but that prince returned 


him the following anſwer ; If Pyrrhus is tired of bis life, he 


may find ways enough to put an end to it. The inhabitants of 


Argos ſeeing two foreign kings ready to engage at their gates, 
and not doubting but the conqueror would ſeize on their city, 


and from a free people reduce them to a ſtate of ſlavery, ſent 
embaſſadors to both princes, intreating them to withdraw 
their forces, and ſuffer the citizens to compoſe their differences 


by themſelves. Antiganus readily conſented to this propoſal, 


and, to convince them that he had no deſign upon their city, 
delivered up his ſon to them as an hoſtage. Pyrrhus likewiſe 
promiſed to retire ; but as he offered na ſecurity for the per- 
ſormance of his promiſe, the Argians began to ſuſpect him of 

e inſincer ity. 
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infincerity. And indeed not without reafon, the factious Attempts 

Ariſtias having agreed to open one of the gates to him 4 mate 

that very night, and put him in poſſeſſion of the city. The bin 

traitor kept his word, opening the gate in the dead of the night, fr *f 

and conveying a body of Pyrrhus's Gauls into the market- Argos. 

place, which was in the centre of the city, without being 

diſcovered by any of Ariftippus's party. But Pyrrhus, not 

thinking that body ſufficient to make head againſt the citizens, 

ordered his elephants to advance, with'a deſign to draw them 

up likewiſe in the market-place. But it unfortunately hap- 

pened, that the gate, which was delivered up to Pyrrbus, was 

not high enough for the elephants to paſs with their towers on 

their backs; ſo that it was neceſſary to take them off, and g., 

replace them after they had entered the city. As this could Argos. 

not be effected in the dark without ſome noiſe, the Argians 

hearing it ran to arms, and finding the enemy poſted in the 

centre of the city, fled to the fortreſs, and from thence ſent 

meſſengers to Antigonus, preſſing him to advance without loſs 

of time to their aſſiſtance. He immediately marched up to 

the walls, and ordered his fon Alcioneus to enter the city at 

the head of his beſt troops. In this critical juncture Areus 

king of Lacedæmon arrived likewiſe at Argos, with a thouſand 

Lacedæmonians and the ſame number of Cretans ; and joining 

the Matedonians, charged the Gauls with the utmoſt fury, 

and threw them into diſorder. Pyrrhus haſtened to their re- 

lief with a body of Molaſſians; but the darkneſs and confuſion 

were ſo great, that he could neither be heard nor obeyed. 

The fight laſted all night, and at break of day the ftreets 

appeared covered with dead bodies, and ſtreaming with blood, 

the Macedonians, Argians, Cretans, Epirots, Gauls, and La- 

cedæmoniaus, having fought all pell-mell in the dark, without 

diſtinguiſhing their friends from their foes. Pyrrhus was not Attempts to 

2 little ſurprized to ſee the city filled with the enemy's retire. 

troops; and imagining all was loſt, thought of nothing but 

a timely retreat. As A was under ſome apprehenſion with 

teſpect to the gates of the city, which were too narrow, he 

ſent orders to his ſon Helenus, whom he had left without 

with the main body of the army, to make a large breach in 

the wall, and be ready to cover his retreat, in caſe he ſhould 

be overpowered by the enemy. Bur the perſon he ſent to his 

ſon, miſunderſtanding his orders, delivered a quite contrary 

meſſage ; in conſequence of which Helenus, inſtead of mak- 

Ing a breach in the wall, drew out the flower of his troops, 

and attempted to get in at the gate in order to aſſiſt his father. 

Bit the paſſage bein ſtopt up by an elephant of an — 
x ze, 
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ſize, and the Argians crowding about the gate to prevent 

Helenus from entering it, a ſharp engagement enſued, in 

which great numbers were killed on both fides. At length 

Helenus, fearing leſt his father might be in danger, forced F 

his paſſage through the thickeſt of the enemy's ranks, and 

made. way for the reſt of his forces to follow him. But he 4 

Bet is fur. had ſcarce got in, when he met his father ſurrounded by the * 
runded on enemy on all ſides, and fighting his way through them in or- g 


all fides. der to retire by the ſame gate out of the city, which he could - 
| no longer hold, moſt of his men being either killed or 2 


wounded. The troops which Helenus led, were fo thronged 
under the gate, that they wounded one another with their T 
arms, and ſo obſtructed the paſſage, that it was impoſſible tþ 
for Pyrrhus to get through them. He often cried aloud to 

them to retire, and clear the way ; but his voice not being 

heard in that noiſe and confuſion, they ſtill continued to ad- 


vance preſſing upon one another, and putting the few troops | 

that were with the king in great diſorder. Hereupon Pyrrbus * 

pulling off his diadem, to prevent his being known, faced wa 

about, and charged the enemy with the utmoſt fury. While cap 

he was thus fighting in the croud, and making a great ſlaugh- Ml #- 

ter of the enemy, a common ſoldier of Argos attacked and dif 
wounded him with his javelin. Hereupon the king, inflam- wh 

ed at the ſight of his blood, flew at the aggreſſor with a rage life 

not to be expreſſed, and was ready to make him pay dear he 

for his boldneſs; but the mother of the Argian, who with Ne 

other women beheld the combat from the top of a houſe, 115 

being alarmed at the imminent danger of her ſon, threw down * 

aà tile, the firſt thing ſhe laid hold of, upon Pyrrhus, which * 

falling upon his head, gave him ſuch a blow, that he ſtag- * 

red a while, and fell ſenſeleſs to the ground; which one aft 

Zopyrus a Maced:n1an obſerving, and knowing who he was, cord 

dragged him into a porch, and there with a trembling hand conc 

cut off his head, and carried it to Alcioneus, who rid full dim! 

Ad di lied. ſpeed with it to his father Antigonus, and threw it down at his car 
Vear of feet. But · that prince, reflecting on the inſtability of human bal, 
te Hod, affairs and viciſſitude of fortune, ſeverely rebuked his ſon for tyr 
thus inſulting over the remains of ſo great a man; and taking _—_ 
Refore W__ 5 —— | ” he 
Cir: up the head covered it with his own garment, and cauſed it his 
2-; do be honourably interred 4. OY * 
Soc was the end of Pyrrbus, a prince to whom the title ad; 
His cha- Of a great captain is juſtly due, ſince he was ſo highly efteem- irit 


1 Pr.vT. ibid. Vat. Max. I. v. c. 1. Pawsan.in ATTIC. p. i 
12. sri. . K. c, 4. | W (1 
vas | | cd . 14. 
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ed by the Romans themſelves, and by a perſon the moſt wor- 
thy to be credited with relation to the merit of a warrior, and 
the beſt qualified to form a right judgment in that particular. 
For Livy tells us , that Hannibal, when aſked by Scipio, who 
in his opinion were the greateſt generals in the world, named 
Alexander in the firſt place, Pyrrhus in the ſecond, and him- 
ſelf in the third (P). All the antients tell us, that no general 


underſtood the art of war better than the king of Epirus, 
who learnt it by principles and rules, as well as by uſe 
and experience, and is faid to have wrote ſeveral volumes on 
encampments and the different ways of drawing up an army. 


Theſe books are mentioned by Tully; and Donatus tells us, 
that Pyrrhus invented a fort of game like that of cheſs, to re- 


LI v. XXV. c. 14. Cic. J. ix. epiſt. 25. 


P) Plutarch in his life of Pyrrhus relates this matter in a diffe- 
rent way; his words are, Hannibal ſaid, that of all the great com- 
manders in the world, Pyrrhus was the. firft both ſor experience and 
capacity 3 the ſecond place he gave to Scipio; and reſerved the third 
for himſelf, as we have obſerved in the lift of Scipio. We do not 
diſpute what Plutarch may have ſaid in the laſt mentioned work, 
which has not reached our times; but only obſerve, that in the 
life of Flaminius he relates the opinion of Hannibal otherwiſe than 
he does in the life of Pyrrbus. This general, (ſays be, in the life of 
Flaminius) and Scipio Africanus had an interview at Epheſus, and the 
converſation turning upon this queſtion, Who were the greateſt generals? 
Hannibal named Alexander in the firſt place, Pyrrhus in the ſecond, 
and himſelf in the third. Scipio is here excluded, whereas he is the 
ſecond in the life of Pyrrbus, where no mention is made of Alexan- 
kr. Livy likewiſe gives us an account of this conference, and ex- 
tly agrees with Plutarch in the life of Flaminius (106: For ac- 
cording to him Hannibal gave the firſt place to Alexander, the ſe- 
cond to Pyrrhus, and the third to himſelf ; whereupon Scip:9 ſeeing 
timſelf excluded, ſaid with a ſmile, And what place would you 
daim, if you had overcome me? Had J overcome you, replied Hanni- 


„ 1 ſhould loo k upon myſelf as ſuperior both to Alexander and 1b 


Iyrrhus 3; which was implicitly owning, that Scihis had not his 
equal, and therefore was not to be brought into competition with 
ner generals. The fathers Catrou and Rouille, duagreeing in 
tis place with the antients, tell us, than Hannibal named Alexan- 
i in the firſt place, Pyrrbus in the fecond, Scipio in the third, 
nd himſelf in the laſt (167), It is an unpardonable fault in a 


iriter to paſs his own conjectures upon the readers for matter of 
kf 5 8 


4. | | | 
Vor. IX. Hhh :-"--. preſent 


| (106) Liv. I. xxxv. (107) Vide hift. Roman. ad ann. urb, 
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cious deſire of inriching himſelf and po 
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preſent the different ways of making attacks and drawing up 
armies in battalia :. Eivy gives us the ſame account of Pyr- 
7 bus, or rather makes Hannibal ſay as much of him; he 
was, ſays that great general, the firſt, who perfectly under- 
ſtood how to encamp, chuſe his ground, and paſt his men to 
advantage u. He is generally repreſented by the antient hif- 
torians as a prince of an uncommon underſtanding, and of 
great ſagacity and penetration, It is therefore furprizing, 
that Tully ſhould take him to be included in the famous verſes 
of Ennius, wherein that poet ſays, that the whole race of the 
acide were naturally ſtupid, and remarkable for nothing 
but their martial courage (Q). Pyrrbus had, beſides his 
military talents, many other commendable qualities, uiz. 
a great deal of good nature, much compaſſion for the unhap- 
Py, and no leſs gratitude for thoſe who had obliged him. 


When Aropus, one of his chief favourites, who had done 
him conſiderable ſervice, died, he wept, and was heard to 


ſay, It is not his death that miſt afflitts me; he has paid the 
debt he owes to nature. My concern is, that I ſo long delayed 
making him a ſuitable return for his ſaruices, and by that means 
1 am depriv'd of the pleaſure of ſhewing my gratitude *. Cicers 
oommends him even on account of his probity : two great ge- 
nerals, ſays that writer, diſputed the empire of Italy with the 
Romans, P;rrhusand Hannibal; the probity of the former is 
ſtill remembered, and ſpoke of with reſpect in Rome; but the 
cruelty of the latter has rendered his name and memory odi- 
ous to this city J. His only faults were ambition and incon- 
ſtancy; the former did nut ſo much proceed from an avari- 

T-Mng vaſt dominions, 
as from a love of glory; he had propoſed Alexander the Great 
to himſelf for a model, and in all his enterprizes had no other 


vicw, but to equal and even ſurpaſs that conqueror. His in- 


conſtancy indeed was very remarkable, as is plain from what 
we have already ſaid of him, He had ſcarce tried one enemy, 
when he was for engaging anather ; ſcarce undertaken one 


enterpiize, when he was for entering upon another; ſo that 


t NoxaT. in comment. Eunuch. TERENT. u Li v. ibid. 


„Cre. de divin. I. ii. Pro. in PyrrhR. Y? Cic de Amicit. 


Wk f Q) The verſes are, 


Sex:ter fait ſtolidum genus Macidarum, 
Eerirpetentes magis quam ſapientipotentes. 
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his whole life was a continued ſeries of new projects ſucceed- 

ing one another. When he had once conquered a country, 

he neglected all proper meaſures for the preſerving of it, how 

dear ſoever the cohqueſt might have coſt him. Hence Mhiti- 

gonus uſed to compare him, as Plutareh informs us *, to a 

lucky gameſter, who did not know how to make a good uſe 

of his fortune, but laviſhly ſpent whatever he got by gaming. 

Some authors find fault with him; and indeed not without a 

great deal of reaſon, for expoſing his perſon in all his battles; 

without the leaft precaution; like a common ſoldier. A 

good commander; fay they; ought to pique himſelf upon the 

wiſdom and prudence of his conduct, and not upon any ae - 

tion, which only diſplays ftrength and intrepidity. A com- 

mander who brags of his coutage, and raſhly expoſes himſelf 

to danger, confounds his own merit and function with thoſe 

of a ptivate ſoldier. It is not the duty of a general to fight in 

the foremoſt ranks; but to be vigilant for the common ſafety 

of the army; Such were the ſentiments of the antients; but 

moſt of the generals and kings who flouriſſied in the age we 

are now writing of, made no diſtinction between the duty of 

an officer and a foldier, being led aſtray by the fortunate te- 

merity of Alexander, whom they pretended to imitate. 
BUT to return to the Epirots in Argos; they no ſooner All the E- 

heard of the death of their king, but they threw down their pirots in 

arms; and ſurrendered at diſcretion. But Antigonus treated Argos 

them with great humanity, and generouſly ſent them back ts /arrender 

Epirus, together with Helenus; the king's ſon, who was alſo 47 4/cre- 

taken priſoner, delivering to him the body of his unfortunate 7%”: 

father incloſed in a golden urn. When news of Pyrrhas's 

death was brought to Tarentum, the inhabitants ſent embaila- 

dors to Garthage; imploring the aſſiſtance of that republic, 

both againſt the Romans and Milo, who ſtill held the citadel 

with a ſtrong gariſon of Eprirots. The Carthaginians, deſi- 

tous to get footing on the coaſt of 7taly, ſent immediately a 

powerful fleet to the aſſiſtance of the T arentines, pretending, 

that they had no other view but to drive the Epirots out of 

the citadel. While the Carthaginians beſieged the city by 

ſea, the Romans under the conduct of Papyrius Curſo attack- 

edit by land; fo that Milo, being incloſed on all fides, with- 

out any hopes of relief, ſent a deputation to the Roman camp, 

offering to ſurrender the citadel to Papyrius, on condition, W 

that he would ſuffer him and his men to retire to Epirus with 2 

all their baggage and effects. The conſul, to fruſtrate the 


* Ptyr. wid. *Prvrx. ibid. Var, Max. l. v c. 1. 
| HM b 2 deſigns 
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aſked. Whereupon the citadel was by Mile delivered up to 
the Romans, as was alſo the city ſoon after.by the inhabitants, 
who gave up their arms, their ſhips, and themſelves, into the 
conſul's hands, and thus put an end to their war with Rome b. 

Pyrrhus was ſucceeded in the kingdom of Epirus by his 
ſon Alexander, who ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne in- 
vaded Macedon, and there committed great depredations, 
while Antigonus Gonatus lay with his army before Athens, 
Hereupon the king of Macedon haſtened with all his forces to 
the defence of his own dominions. But the Macedonians de- 
ſerting him, when he leaſt expected it, and joining the ene- 
my, he was by Alexander ſtript of his kingdom, and obliged 
to ſeek for ſhelter in Greece. Upon his retreat his fon Deme- 
trius, who was then very young, having drawn together a 
body of troops, engaged Alexander, defeated him in a pitched 


battle, and drove him not only out of Macedon, but alſo out 
of Epirus, his hereditary kingdom. Alexander being thus in 


war With the 7llyr:ans, and having gained over them a com- 


his turn expelled his dominions, fled to the Acarnanians, and 
having raiſed among them freſh forces, returned into Epirus, 
where he was joined by ſuch numbers of his own ſubjects, 
that Demetrius thought it advifeable to quit that kingdom, 
and withdraw into Macedon e. He afterwards engaged in a 


plete victory, paſſed the remainder of his reign in peace and 
tranquillity, without moleſting his neighbours, or being mo- 
leſted by them 4. He is celebrated by lian as a great com- 
mander, and ſaid to have wrote a book on the method of 
drawing up an army . Atheneus tells us, that in this king's 
reign a certain kind of beans bloſſomed in a lake of Epirus, 
and for two years together brought their fruit to perfection; 
which ſeeming very ſtrange to Alexander, he placed a guard 
upon them, with orders to let no one gather them, or even 
approach the lake. He no ſooner took this precaution, but 


the ſtalks of the beans withered, and the lake ſuddenly grew 


dry (R). Alexander left by his ſiſter Olympias, whom he 


b Zoxar. ex Dion. Oos. Ll. iv. c. 3. FronTIN. Stratag. | 
I. iii. Jos r IS. I xxvi. c. 3. Paus Ax. in Attic. d Froxn- | 


TIN. Stratag. VAL. Max. I. vc. 1. EIL IA. var. hiſt. I. ii. 
f ATHEN. I. iii. . | 


(g) The fathers Catrou and Rouille, in their hiſtory of Rane 
(108), tell us, that he was perhaps murdered by the Lacrenſes wit 


(108) Ad ann. urb. 477. 
the 


had 
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barouſly aſſaſſinated by one Milo, who being ſentenced to 
death for the murder of his own mother Philotera, redeemed 


As for the Epirots, they were ſeverely puniſhed by heaven, 


had the good fathers remembered what they muſt have read in Pla- 
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had married, a ſon and a daughter. His daughter, by name 

Phthia, married Demetrius II. king of Macedon. * His ſon, 

named Ptolemy, ſucceeded him in the kingdom, under the Ptolemy. 
tuition of his mother Oiympias, he 'being very young at his 

father's death. He was a prince of great expectatioſ, but 

died when he was ſcarce out of his minority, as he was 

leading his army againſt the tolians, who had ſeized 

that part of Atarnania which belonged to the crown of Pyrrhus 
Epirus *®, He left one fon, by name Pyrrhus, who, UL 
after a ſhort reign under the guardianſhip of his grand- 
mother Olympias, was treacherouſly murdered by the Am- 
bractans, leaving behind him one daughter, called by 

Juſtin, Laudamia, by Pauſanias, Atberæns, and Pohhæ na, 
Deidamia. This princeſs ſucceeded her father; but the E- Deidami 
pirots, diſdaining to live under the government of a woman, 
ſuborned Neftor, one of her guards, to murder her; but the 
aſlaſſin's heart failing in the attempt, the unhappy Deidamia 

fled for refuge to the temple of Diana, where ſhe was bar- 


himſelf from the puniſhment due tohis wickedneſs by murder- 
ing his ſovereign . But he did not long enjoy the fruit of 
his crime; for being ſeized with madneſs, he laid violent 
hands on himſelf twelve days after the death of Deidamia. 


firſt with a dreadtul famine, and atte: wards with domeſtic 
troubles, foreign wars, and many other calamities, which re- 
duced their country to the laſt extremity. This is the ac- 


© JusTin. I. xxviii. c. 3. Paus Ax. ibid. © ſosrix. ibid. 
Pol YEN. l. iii. Ovip. in Ibin. 


the Epirot gariſon, which Pyrrhus left at Locris, when he fet out 
on his expedition into Szcily. For we don't ſee him appear, ſay they, 
with his brothers in the laſt adventures of the king their father. He 
does not appear, tis true, in the laſt adventures of his father; but 


tarch's life of Pyrrbus, they would have inferred from thence, that 
he had been ſent back into Epirus; for he was there when his fa- 
ther was killed, as is manifeſt. from the above-mentioned writer, 
who tells us, that Antigonus delivered to Helenus the body of his fa- 


ther incloſed in a golden wn, deſiring him to carry it into Epirus 


to his brother Alexander. The fame prince is mentioned, as ſuc- 
ceeding his father in the kingdom of Epirus, by Tuſtin, ae 
Frontinus, Valerius Maximus, and Athenzus, who give us a parti- 
cular account of his wars with futigouas Ganalzs, with his fon De- 
metrius, and alio with che {//yrians, 


count 4 
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count we read in Pohænus b: but Pauſanias tells us, that 
Deidamia , after a ſhort and peaceable reign, died quietly in 
her bed, leaving the Epirots, as ſhe had no iſſue; free to chuſe 
what ſort of government they liked beſt i; But however 
that be, it is certain, (for in this the-ancients are unanimous ) 


that in this princeſs ended the family of the Pyrrhide, or 


the deſcendants of Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, and that upon her 
death the Epirots formed themſelves into a republic, which 


was governed by annual magiſtrates; or prætors, choſen in 


the general aſſembly of the whole nation: Of this republic 


we have already given a diſtinct account in our hiſtory of 


Greece from the time it was firſt formed; till it was reduced 
by the Romans to a province k; We ſhall only obſerve here, 


that the Macedonians on one fide, and the llyrians on the o- 


ther, taking advantage of the inteſtine diviſions, which; gene- 
rally ſpeaking, attend a popular government, ſeized on ſeve- 
ral provinces belonging to the Epirots, and annexed them to 


their reſpective crowns; aad hence it is, that though the 


kingdom of Epirus made a conſiderable figure, the republic 


| ſcarce made any. Ariſtotle, as Stephanus informs us, wrote 


a particular book on the polity of the Epirots; whence we 


may infer, that they were governed by exeellent laws; but 


as that work has not reached our times, we can give no ac- 
count of them. Plutarch tells us, that the Epirots enjoyed 


a kind of liberty; and indeed the beſt ſort of liberty, under 


their kings; for according to him, a general aſſembly of the 
people was yearly convened at Paſſaron; a city in the province 


of Moloſſis, where the king bound himſelf by a ſolemn oath 


to govern agreeable to the laws, and the people to obey and 


ſupport him as long as he did fo. Their form of government 


was, it ſeems, of the ſame nature with ours; and therefore 
far preferable to any other. But it is now time to diſmiſs this 
ſubject, and paſs to the hiſtory of other kingdoms. 
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CH A P. IX. 
The Hiftory of BiTHYNIA, 


T:. IS country anciently known by the names of Nantes, A. 


MAyſia, Mygdonia, Bebrycia, Mariandynia and Bi- tuation, 
thynia, was bounded on the weſt by Boſporus Thra- &c. 1 
cius, and part of the Prapantis; on the ſouth by ! 
the river Rhyndacus and mount Olympus ; on the north by the 1 
Euxine Sea; and on the eaſt by the river Parthenius'. Pto- _ 
lemy extends the confines of Bithynia on this ſide to Citorum L 
on the coaſt, and to Fuliopolis in the inland country, com- 
prehending under the name of Bitbynia ſome provinces be- 
longing, according to other geographers, to Galatia and 
Flies. een 

HE Chief cities of Bithynia on the coaſt were, Myr- 
lea on the Propontis, not far from the mouth of the Rhyx- 
dacus, This city was ſo called from Myrlus of Colophon 
its founder, as Stephanus informs us, or, as others will have 
it, from Myrlea a celebrated Amazon, who either found- 
ed or imbelliſhed it. It was demoliſhed by Philip of Ma- 
cedon the father of Perſes, and rebuilt by Prufias king of 
Bithynia, who from his wife called it Apamea n. It was af- 
terwards honoured with the title of a Roman colony, many | 
Romans who had ſerved in M#/ia having ſettled there, as = 
Strabo and Pliny a inform us: but the latter was certainly miſ- | ' 
taken, when he placed this among the inland cities. Daſcy- — 
lu, at a ſmall diftance from the Rhyndacus. Cius, built by | 
the Mileſiant on a river of the ſame name, deſtroyed by Phi- 
lip the father of Perſes, and rebuilt by Pruſias, whoſe name | | 
it bore ever after D. Nicomedia, the metropolis of Bithynia, | e | 
ſo called from Nicemedus, the ſon of Z ipoetes, its founder k. | = 
Strabo ſeems to doubt by which of the Bithynian kings it | 


Cities. 


K 
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was founded 4. All the ancients ſpeak of it as a place of great 
note. Pliny calls it a famous and beautiful city ?; Ammianus 
Aarcellinus, the mother of all the cities of Bithynia t; ; Par- 
Janas the greateſt and firſt city of Bithynia :; Libanus com- 
pares it to Rome, Byzantium, Alexandria, and Antioch, at 
that time the four greateſt cities of the world; and fays, that 
though it was perhaps inferior to them in bigneſs, it equalled 
them all in beauty. This author lived in the time of the d 
emperor Julian the Apoflate. Pauſanias, Marcellinus a, and 
Trebellius Pollio w teil us, that this city was formerly called 


„ #. oa 


Aliacus. Stephanus will have its ancient name to have been f 
Olbia. But Nicomedia, Ajtacus, and Olbia, are ſpoke of by 7 
Ptelemy as three neighbouring, but diſtin cities. Strabo y 
writes, that Nicomedes deſtroyed Aſiacus, and transferred its 5 
inhabitants to Nicamedia *. In this city the Roman emperors t 
reſided, when the affairs of the empire called them in to the c 
N eaſt. Conflantioe the Great choſe Nicamedia, as we read in t 
1 Nicephorus , for the place of his abode after he retired A 
from Rome, and there remained till the buildings he had be- {þ 
gun at Byzantium were finiſned. This city, once ſo famous, 4 
15 now but a ſmall village known to the Turks by the name fe 
of Schemith. Pronectus, a colony of the Phœnicians, as Ste- ol 
pbanus informs us; Drepanum or Drepane, ſpoke of by Livy, tc 
Hlarus, and molt of the Latin hiſtorians. All theſe cities of 
ſtood on the Propontis, now the ſea of Marmora. On the 
£oſphorus, which parts Europe from Aſia, and joins the Pro- pt 
Fentis with the Euxine ſea, ſtood the famous city of Chalce- h 
den or, Calcedon, antiently known by the names of Proceraſtis ci 
and Colbuſa. Pliny , Strabs *, and Tacitus, call it the city 4 
of the blind, Abet without all doubt, to the anſwer which of 
the Pythian Apollo gave to the founders of Byzantium, who, 7 
conſulting the oracle about a place where to build a city, a 
were directed to chuſe that ſpot which lay oppoſite to the ſy 
t:bitation of the blind; that is, as was then underſtood, to _ 
Chalcedon, the Chalcedonians well deſerving that epithet,. for 2 
having builtt their city in a barren and ſandy foil without th 
feeing that advantageous. and pleaſant ſpot on the oppolite ch 
thore, which the Byzantines afterwards choſe. Conflantine ſe] 
the Great, if Cedrenus is to be credited, had been guilty of the co 
Ke overſight; had he not been warned * an * pro- P, 
*STRAB. I. xiii. p. 188. 4 Prix. I. v. c. ultim. Au- 4 
AN. MARCELLIN. |, xvii. C. 13.  *t Pavusan. Eliac. 1. c. 
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PHOR, J. vii. ſub. fin. z PII. ibid. 2 STRAB, |. vii. p. at 
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digy. For that author tells us, that Chalcedon being deſtroyed 
by the Perfians, Conſtantine undertook the rebuilding of it 
with a deſign to ſettle there; but that ſeveral eagles, appear- 
ing u edly, carried away in their talons the lines of the 
workmen, and let them drop at Byzantium. This miracle, 
which was ſeveral times repeated, made Conſtantine alter his 
mind, and prefer Byzantium to Chalcedon e. But what cre- 
dit Cedrenus deſerves, we leave our readers to judge. Chal- 
cedon in the chriſtian times became famous on account of the 
council which was held there againſt Eutyches. The empe- 
tor Valens cauſed the walls of this city to be levelled with the 
ground for ſiding with Procopius, and the materials to be con- 
veyed to Conſſantinople, where they were employed in build- 
ing the famous Valentinian aqueduct. The Pelamides, or 
tunny-fiſh, of Chalcedon were in great requeſt among the an- 
cients, as Gellius and Varro inform us d, and are to this day 
thought by ſome to have a better flavour than any taken elſe- 
where. It is therefore ſurprizing, that Pliny and. Strabe * 
ſhould tell us, that this kind of fiſh never came near Chalce- 
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din, but kept cloſe to the oppoſite ſhore of Byzantium, for . 


fear of the white rocks concealed under water on the coaſt 


of Afia. Chalcedon is at preſent a poor beggarly place known 


to the Greeks by its antient name, and to the Turks by that 
of Cadiaci, or the Fudges town f. 

On the Euxine ſea ſtood the city of Heraclea, once a re- 
public of no ſmall note. It is commonly called Pontica, or 
Heraclea on the Pontus, to diftinguiſh it from ſeveral other 
cities of the ſame name. Pauſanias * and the ſcholiaſt of 
Apollonius łhᷣ tell us, that it was founded and peopled by a colony 
of the Megarenſes and Tanagrei of Bæœotia. With them 
Fuſtin agrees, and acquaints us on what occaſion the Beoti- 
ans undertook the building of this city. The Bweotians, 
lays he, being reduced to great ſtraits by a plague, had re- 
courſe to the oracle of Delphos, which injoined them to ſend 
a colony into the country bordering on the Pontus, and 
there build a city in honour of Hercules. But the Bæotians 
chuſing rather to die in their own country, than expoſe them- 
ſelves to the dangers of ſo troubleſome a voyage, refuſed to 
comply with the injunctions of the oracle. Whereupon the 
Phocenſes invading their country, and committing every- 


de re ruſtic. I. ii. Pin. & STRAB. ibid, fTournerort 
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Where dreadful ravages, as they were not, by reaſon of the 
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plague which ſtill raged among them, in a condition to defend 
themſelves, they ſent anew to conſult the oracle, which re- 


turned the following anſwer ; viz. that what would put an 
end to the plague, would likewiſe put an end to the war, 
By this anfwer the Beotians underſtood that the only means 
to redeem themſelves from the calamities they groaned under 
was to follow the direction of the oracle; and accordingly 
ſent a colony into the country bordering on the Pontus, 
Which ſettled on the coaſt, and built the city of Heraclea i, 
This city in proceis of time acquired fuch wealth and power, 
eſpecially by ſea, that it was not inferior to any of the Greet 
ſtates in Aſia. NXenophon tells us, that in his time the Hera- 
cleans had a numerous fleet, and that they ſupplied him with 
a ſquadron to convoy his men after their retreat into Greece, 
There are ſcarce any wars mentioned by the antients as car- 
ried on by ſea in thoſe parts, in which the Heracleans were 


not concerned, their friendſhip being courted by all the prin- 
ces of Alia in regard of their maritime power. Ta them 


chiefly Ptolemy Crraunus was indebted for the ſignal victory 
he had gained at ſea over Antigonus Gonatus ; for they ſent 


him a numerous ſquadron of ſhips well manned and equipped, 


among which ſome were of an extraordinary ſize, eſpecially 


one, called the Leantifera, having on each fide eight hun- 
dred rowers, beſides twelve hundred fighting men on board 
under the command of two experienced officers k. In the 
war which Antiochus waged firſt with Antigonus the fon of 
Demetrius, and afterwards with the Byzantines, the Heracle- 
ans aſſiſted the former againſt Antiachus with thirteen gallies, 
and the latter with forty i. They maintained for the ſpace of e- 


| leven years a ſquadron of gallies in the ſervice of the Ro- 


mans, which were of great uſe to them in their wars with 
the Aſiatic princes, and likewiſe againſt the Maruceini, 2 
people of Africa. Many other inſtances are to be met with 
in hiſtory, which ſhew that Heraclea was once one of the 
moſt powerful ſtates, at leaſt by ſea, in Aa. The Hera- 
cleans ſcem to have maintained a good underſtanding with the 
kings of Perſia ; and on that account refuſed, as Juſtin in- 
forms us a, to pay their quota, when the Athenians impoſed 
a tribute an the Greek cities of Alia Minor, for the equipping 
and ſupporting of a fleet to be employed in the defence of 
the common liberty, Upon their refuſal Lamachus was ſent 


_ againſt them; but while he was ravaging their country with 
the troops he had landed, a violent ftorm ſhattered his whole 
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feet, ſo that he ſaw himſelf abandoned to the mercy of thoſe 
' he had provoked, not being in a condition to return to A. 
thens either by fea or land. But the Heracleans, inſtead of 
treating him like an enemy, as he had reaſon to expect, u- 
{ed both him and his troops with the greateſt humanity and 
kindneſs, ſupplying them not only with proviſions, but alſo 


with ſhips to convey them ſafe into Greece. They did not 
complain, ſays Juſtin n, of the depredations committed in 
their territory, but looked upon them as highly advantage- 
ous to their ſtate, ſince they offered them an opportuni- 
ty of gaining by civilities the friendſhip of ſo powerful a 
republic. 


As to their form of government, it was, as we read in Frm of 
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Ariſtotle o, originally democratical ; but democracy ſoon govern- 


gave way to ariſtocracy ; for the ſame writer tells us *, that men 


many of the nobles being ſent out to lead colonies into diſ- 
tant countries, the people, in whom the ſupreme power was 
lodged, began to oppreſs thoſe who ſtil] remained; where- 


they ran to arms in their own defence, and having got 


the better of their adverſaries, took the whole power into 
their own hands. Soon after new diſturbances ariſing among 
the nobles, by reaſon that the moſt wealthy engroſfed the 
whole management of affairs to themſelves, it was agreed, 
that the ſupreme power ſhould be lodged in the ſenate, and 
that the ſenate ſhould conſiſt of ſix hundred members all cho- 
ſen out of the nobility. This new regulation incenſed the 
common people to ſuch a degree, that with one conſent they 
roſe againſt the nobles, and reduced them to ſuch ſtraits, that 
they were obliged to implore the aſſiſtance firſt of Timotheus 
the Athenian, and afterwards of Epaminondas the Theban. 


But neither of theſe generals caring to interfere with their 


domeſtic quarrels, they were forced to recal Clearchus, a ſe- 


nator, whom they themſelves had baniſhed. But as his ba- Tyrant: of 
niſhment had neither improved his morals, nor inſpired him Heraclea, 


with better principles, he made the troubles, in which he 
found the city involved, ſubſervient to his wicked deſign of 


ts 


ſubjecting it, and uſurping the ſovereign power. With this Clear- 
view he openly declared for the people, and having by their chus. 


means humbled the nobles, he cauſed himſclf to be inveſted 


with the whole power, which had been divided among them. 


Being thus become abſolute, he exerciſed all forts of cruelty 


upon ſuch as gave him any umbrage : moſt of the ſenators 


were either barbarouſly aſſaſſinated, or ſtript of their eſtates, 
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His cruel · and baniſhed their native country v. Diodorus Siculus tells 


iy. 


I murder- 


Satyrus. 


him, yet towards the end of his life was ſo apprehenſive of 


us, that he propoſed to himſelf . — tyrant of aa 
for his model in the art of government 1. The baniſhed ſe 

nators having ſtirred up the neighbouring cities agai nſt bi 
he compelled their wives and daughters to marry his ſlav 


and with the aſſiſtance of theſe having vanquiſhed the — 


they led againſt him, and taken many of them priſoners, he put 
them all to death after he had made them ſuffer the moſt 
exquiſite torments, which his cruel temper and an eager de- 
fire of revenge could invent. Theopompus of Scio tells us, 
that he frequently obliged, without any provocation, ſuch of 
the citizens as came to wait on him, and even thoſe he met 
in the ſtreets, to drink a cup of the poiſonous j juice of hem- 
lock, and that during his reign, no citizen of any diſtinction 
dared venture out of his houſe till he had armed himſelf with 
rue, which is a powerful antidote, according to that writer, 
againſt the juice of hemlock, when taken before any other 
food.. Clearchus, after he had exerciſed a moſt cruel ty- 
ranny over his fellow-citizens for the ſpace of twelve years, 
was at laſt put to death by Chion and Leonides, two young 
Citizens and diſciples of Plato c. Nymphis of Heracka, as 

quoted by Atheneus *, tells us, that Clearchus, though he 
affected bs be a god, aud cauſed divine honours to be * 


conſpiracies, that he not only kept at home, but gave audi - 
ence ſnut up in a ſtrong cheſt, anſwering thoſe who applied to 


him, through holes made for that purpoſe. But as he was mur- 


dered by the conſpirators , according to Plutarch ® and Dio- 


dorus Siculus v, while he was — Juilice in 2 
we can hardly give credit to Nympbis. 


Tu conſpirators delivered their country from the 
but the tyranny ſtill ſubſiſted. For Clearchus having et 


two ſons, Timotheus and Dionyſius, their uncle Satyrus ſeized 
on the ſovereign power, as their guardian and protector, and 


equalled his brother Clearchus in the ty of his govern- 


ment. For he not only put to death the conſpirators, their 


children, and all thoſe who were any ways related to them, 


but likewiſe ſuch of the citizens as he imagined capable of 
following their example. However, he brought up his ne- 
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3 Phews with great care, and reſigned the power to Timo- 
5 theus as ſoon as he was of age, having held it himſelf ſeven 


- years 12 


* Timotheus governed with great equity and moderation; Timothe- 
„ whence he had the ſurnames of Euergetes and Soter, that is, us. 

O the beneficent, the ſaviour of his country. He ruled fifteen __ 

it years, and was ſucceeded by his brother Dionyſus, who, Dionykus 
ſt taking advantage of the retreat of the Perſians after the bat- 

e tle fought on the banks of the Eranicus, reduced ſome of 

85 the neighbouring provinces, and conſiderably increaſed the 

of power of the Heracleans 7. After the death of Alexander he 

et married Amaſtrit, the widow of Craterus, and daughter of 

1- Oxiathres the brother of Darius. Upon this marriage he aſſum- 

Ji) ed the title of king, and maintained it with great dignity, be- 

th ing a prince of a mild temper, and always ready to ſacrifice his 

5 own eaſe and private intereſt to the welfare of his ſubject. 

er Elan * and Atheneus tell us, that he grew immoderately 

2 corpulent, and fell into a kind of lethargy, from which his 

8, domeſtics could ſcarce recover him by running long needles, 


ng made for that purpoſe, into his fleſh. He died in the fifty- 
as fifth year of his age, and twenty-third of his reign, and 
he is highly commended by all the antients on account of his - 
ud juſtice, moderation, good-nature, affability, and other prince- 
of ly qualities. Strabo no doubt had this prince and his bro- 
di- ther Timotheus in view, when he wrote, that Heraclea had 
to deen governed by tyrants, and alſo by kings. He left two 
ur- ſons by his wife Amaſtris, viz. Clearchus and Oxatres, whom 
t0- Diadorus Siculus calls Zathras. Upon his death Amaſtris mar- 
ic, ried Lyſimachus, one of Alexander's captains, who by that 
means got poſſeſſion of Heraclea, which ſhe governed as guar- 
t; dian to her children; for they were both very young when 
eft their father died. Lyſimachus afterwards divorced Ama/tr is 
ed to marry Ar ſinoe the daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king 
und of Egypt; but nevertheleſs kept poſſeſſion of the city, and 


rn- brought up the two young princes with great care. They 

neir both attended him in his expedition againſt the Getz, after 

m, which he ſuffered them to return home, and reſigned the go- | 
of verninent of Heraclea to Clearchus the eldeſt, allowing him Clearchus 


to take upon him the title of king. With this title he go- II. 
verned Heraclea, according to Diodorus Siculus, ſeventeen _ 
years, and was at laſt put to death by Lyſimachus, with his 
brother Oxatres, for aſſaſſinating their mother Ameſtris o; 
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for they both conſpired againſt her, and cauſed her to be ſmo. 


thered, while ſhe was going by ſea from Heraclaa to Amaſtris, 
a city which the had built, and called by her own name. 
Upon their death Ly/machus reſtored the Horacleans to the 
full enjoyment of their antient liberties. But they did not 
long continue in that happy condition, Ar/inoe, who had a 
great aſcendant over her huſband Lyſimachus, having prevail- 
e1 upon him to deprive them of the liberty which he had not 


Heracli- long before granted them, and appoint one Heraclitus Ci- 


tus Cimz- mæus governor of the place, a man intirely at her devotion. 


5 After the famous battle of Coraupedian, in which Lyſimachus 


wis killed by one Malacon, a native of Heraclea, the Hera- 
cleans conſpired to ſhake off the yok2, under which they had 
groaned for the ſpace of ſeventy- ſive years, determined either 
to recover their former liberty, or die in the attempt. With 


this reſolution the chef citizens went in a body to wait on 


Heraclitus, intreating him to retire of his own accord, and 


ſuffer them to live according to their own laws. They offer- 


ed him all poſſible ſecurity for his perſon and effects, and be- 
ſides a large ſum of money to defray the charges of his jour- 


ney. At this propoſal Heraclitus in a great rage commanded 


the officers, who attended him, to put immediately to death 
ſome of the leading men whom he named. But the officers, 
to his great ſurprize, inſtead of obeying his orders, ſeized 


him, and carried him to the public priſon. For the Hera- 
cleans had beforehand gained them over to their party, by 


making them free of Heraclea, and promiſing to pay them 


De Hera- ing thus ſecured the tyrant, they demoliſhed the citadel which 


cleans re. Lyſimachus had built, raiſed one of their own citizens, by 
name Phocrites, to the chief magiſtracy, and diſpatched an 


cover their 


3 embaſly to Seleucus king of Syria, to acquaint him with what 
mY they had done, and implore his protection . Seleucus had 
| been greatly prejudiced againſt the Heracleans by one Aphro- 
diſius, who being ſent by him to viſit the cities of fa, had 
laid many things to their charge, and reprefented them as diſ- 
affected to his perſon. He was therefore ſo far from pro- 
miſing them his protection, that he threatened their embaſſa- 
dors, and let drop ſome expreſſions, which gave juſt grounds 
to ſuſpect that he had ſome deſign upon their city. Hereupon 
the Heracleans entered into an offenſive and defenſive league 
with Mithridates king of Pontus; the Byzantines and Chalce- 
donians recalled all their exiles, and put themſelves in a poſ- 


© JusT1N, I. xvii. c. 3. MtEmnon. ibid. c. 8, & 10. 
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the arrears which were due to them from Heraclitus. Hav- | 
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ture of defence. But the death of Seleucus ſoon delivered 
them from their apprehenſions 4. From this time the Hera- 
cleans enjoyed their liberties undiſturbed for many years. 
When the Romans became formidable in Afia, they made an 
alliance with them, the articles of which were engraved on 
tables of braſs, and lodged at Rome in the temple of Fup/ter 


Capitolinus, and at Heraclea in a temple of the ſame god. 


Notwithſtanding this alliance, the Heracleans ſuffered g eat- 
ly by the wars which they engaged in for the defence of their 
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liberties, againſt the Bithynians and Galatians, However, 


they held out againſt their utmoſt efforts, and obliged 
them to withdraw their forces with difgrace. In the war 
which the Romans waged with ithridates the Great, they 


reſolved at firſt to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, an] accordingly 


_ refuſed to admit that princ.'s fleet into their harbour. But, 
on the approach of his general Arche/aus, they thought fit to 
change their meaſures, and ſide with him, after having mur- 
dered all the Romans who reſided among them. Their 
treachery coſt them dear; for Cotta, or rather Triarius, 
having after a two year's fiege taken their city, pillaged and 
reduced it to aſhes, as we have related in the hiſtory of Pon- 
tus*. Cotta, on his return to Rome, was ſeverely reprimand- 


Heraclea 
deſtroyed | 
by Tria- 
rius. 


ed by the ſenate for ſuffering ſo great and wealthy a city to 


be deſtroyed. Me gave you orders, ſaid the ſenate, to tale 
Heraclea, but not to deftroy it. All the captives were ſent 


home without ranſum, and the inhabitants reftored to the 


poſſeſſion of their lands, and allowed the uſe of their harbour, 


and the freedom of commerce. Britagoras, one of the chicf 
citizens, ſpared no pains to repeople it ; but could not ob- 
tain for his fellow-citizens the reſtitution of their liberty and 
antient privileges. Strabo tells us, that many of the citizens 
being killed during the fiege, and more after the place was 
taken, a numerous colony was ſent from Rome to repeople 
it. Some of the new comers ſettled in the city, and ſome in 
tae country; but the former were all to a man maſſacred by 
Adioterix, the ſon of Demenecelius, king of the Galatians, not 
without the privity, as was then ſuſpected, of Marc Antony 
the triumvir, who had beſtowed on the Galatians that quar- 
ter of the city which was inhabited by the Romans f. Bat his 
cruelty did not go long unpuniihed ; for Ofavianus having 
taken him priſoner after the famous battle of Aium, carried 
him in chains to Rome to grace his triumph, and afterwards 
cauſed both him and his fon to be put to death. From this 
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even after the loſs of its liberty, as appears from ſome antient 
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time Heraclea continued ſubject to the Roman emperors till 
the downfal of the empire, being with its territory made part 
of the province of Pontus. It did not loſe its antient ſplendor 


infcriptions, and alſo medals, which have reached us, and 
were ſtruck under the emperorss. Near this city was the 
famous cave, through which Hercules is feigned to have deſ- 
cended to the infernal regions, and brought up from thence 


the fabulous Cerberus. 


This cave was ftill to be ſeen in Xe- 


- nophon's time; but is now quite cloſed up, tho* once two fur- 
The antient hiſtory of Heraclea was wrote 

| Pifander, Timagenes, Panyaſis, Domitius, Calliſtus, Cyng- 
thon, Nymphis, and Memnon; for to theſe Athenæus, Suidas, 


De inland 


longs deep 


Stephanus, and the ſcholiaſt of Apollonius, refer us for a more 
full account of what they briefly relate of the Heracleans. But 
the works of theſe authors have been long ſince loſt, nothing 


now remaining of them but an extract of Memnon preſerved 
by Photius in his Bibliotbegue; and from him we have in great 
part copied what we have ſaid here of Heraclea. This city 
is at preſent a very inconſiderable place, known to the Greeks 


by the name of Pendrachi, and to the Turks by that of Eregri. 


We cannot, with a modern traveller, take either of theſe 
names to be a corruption of Heraclea Pontica, or Heraclea \. 

_ THe inland cities of Bithynia, which it may be proper to 
take notice of, were, Pruja at the foot of mount Olympus, 
built, according to Strabo *, by Pruſias king of Bithynia, 


who waged war with Crafus and Cyrus, and not by Han- 
nibal, as Pliny | would make us believe. Nay, this city muſt 


have been founded long before the times Crafus and Cy- 
rus, if the tradition be true, which the inhabitants have tranſ- 
mitted to us in ſeveral medals, viz. that Ajax ſtabbed himſelf 
here with his ſword. 
fo well deſcribed the neighbourhood of mount Olympus, 
where the Gauls were defeated by Manlius, ſhould not men- 


tion this place. 


ties of 4/12. 


found the city of Pruſa with that of Pruſias, of which we 


"Tis ſurprizing, that Livy, who has 


Pruſa was the place where the Othoman 
princes reſided before they extended their conqueſts into Fu- 
rope, and is ſtill one of the moſt beautiful and populous ci- 


We muſt not, with ſome N N con- 


: | have ſpoke above. Liby//a, famous for the death of Hannibal, 


| and the tomb of that great commander, which was ſtill ex- 
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tant in P/iny's time v. Some writers place Liby//a on the coaſt, 
but Strabo, and with him Stephanus, and moſt of the antients, 
count it among the inland cities. Cellarius conjectures, that 
i: ſtood three or four miles diſtance from the ſea, and was on 


that account called by ſome a maritime, by others an inland 


city, or rather caſtle, Nicæa, or Nice, which ſtood on the 
lake Aſcanius, now the lake of aich. This city was 
built, according to Strabo, who calls it the metropolis 
of Bithnia, by Antigonus the ſon of Philip of Mace- 
dm, and from him called at firſt Antigonia. Afterwards it was 
repaired and embelliſhed by Ly/imachus, who gave it the 
nime of his wife Nicea, the daughter of Antipater. Ste- 
phanus tells us, that Nicæa was originally a colony of the 
Bottiæi, a people of Thrace, and called in the earlieſt times 
| Anchore. Pliny ſpeaks of two cities in Bithynia bearing this 
name, the one he places twenty five miles eaſt of Pruſa, now 
Burſa ; the other forty four north of Nicomedia on the lake 4/- 
cantus. But Straþo, Ptolemy, Stephanus, Mela, &c. ſpeak of one 
city only in Bithynia bearing that name (S), which they place 


on the lake Aſcanius lying ta the north of mount Olympus, 


5 PL ix. I. v. cap. ult. I STRAB. | xii. p. 389. 


(8) The reverend fathers Catros and Rowille in their deſcription 
of Nice, tell us (110) that the antient geographers place it on the 
lake Aſcanius, which, ſdy they, is now called the lake of F/nich ; 


and, a few lines atter, queſtion, whether there ever was a lake of 
that name, thinking it very natural to ſuppoſe, that P/iny, the on- 


ly author, ſay they, who mentians it, by the lake Aſcanius meant 


the gulf of Olbia, now the gulf of Nicomedia. If the antient geo- 
graphers place Nice, as they ſay, on the lake Aſcanius, Pliny is not 


the only author who mentians ſuch a lake; and if it be true, that 
the lake Aſcanius is by the modern geagraphers called the lake of 


Iſaich, how can we daubt whether there ever was a lake of that 


name? Beſides, it is ſo far from being natural to ſuppoſe Pliay to 


have meant the gulf of Olbia by the lake Aſcanius, that his words 
evidently deſtroy ſuch a ſuppaſition ; for in the very paſſage, which 
the above-mentioned writers quote, Pliny diſtinguiſhes the lake 4/- 


canius from the gulf, on which he places the antient city of Olbia 


(111). Laſtly, Pliny is not the only author who makes mention 
of the lake Aſcanius. Strabo tells us in expreſs terms (112), that 
Nicea, the metropolis of Bithynia, flood on the lake Aſcanius ; and 
Ptolemy ſpeaks of it as falling into the Euxine fea, between Prufias 
and the promontory Pofidium. | „ oe 


(110) Ad. Ann Urb. 607. (111) Plin, l. v. cap. ultim. 
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and at a ſmall diftance from the river Gallus. Nicea, ac- 
cording to Strabo, ſtood in a large and fruitful plain, was 
ſixteen furlongs in compaſs, well peopled, and in the Roman 
times declared the metropolis of the fecond Bithnia, Nico- 
media being the capital of the firſt. For Pontzs and Bithynia 
were Juſtus made one province, but by his ſucceſſors 


divided into two, called the firff and ſecond Bithynia. The 


firſt general council held here, by the appointment of Con- 
gave new luſtre to this 
city ; for it was ever after honoured with the title and privi- 


leges of a metropolis, as appears from the acts of the council 


6 


THe chief rivers of Bithynia were the Pſillis, Cothas, 
Sangarius, or Sagaris, Hypius, Rhebas, and the Lyeus, all 
diſcharging . into the Euxine fea between Chalcedon 


and Heraclea, Livy was certainly miſtaken when he wrote 


that the Sangarius, the chief river of Bithynia, falls into 


the Propontis. It ſprings from mount Drindymus, in Phry- 
gia, at a ſmall diſtance from a town, which Strabo calls 


Sangia ; waters Phrygia and Bithyna, and recelving in its 


_ courſe the Thymbrus and the Gallus, falls into the Euxine 
fea over- againſt the ſmall iſland of Thynias. Some geogra- 


place the river Parthenius in Bithynia ; but theſe extend 


the bounds of this country a great way into Pephlagonia. 
As Bithynia lies between the farty-firſt and forty-third degrees 


of north latitude, and is watered by a great many rivers, 


it once abounded with all the neceſſaries of life. The an- 


tients compare ſome of the inland provinces to the fruitful 
and delicious vales of Tempe itſelf ; but at preſent it lies in 
great part neglected and unmanured. 3 

 Bithynia was antiently inhabited by various nations, differ- 
ing in their manners, cuſtoms, and language, namely the 
Bebryces, the Mariandyni, the Caucones, the Dolliones, the 
Cimmerii, &c. But to inquire into the origin of theſe diffe- 
rent nations would be both a tedious and uſeleſs taſk. Teno- 


phon o and Strabo are of opinion, that the Bithynians and 


the Mariandyni were originally Thractans, who, croſſing the 
Boſphoarus, made-themfſelves- maſters of this country, which 
from them was antiently called the ¶Aatic Thrace. Some modern 
writers derive them from Aſhkenaz, one of Gemer's ſons ; but 
the only proof they alledge to ſupport their opinion is, the 
ſmall likeneſs they diſcover between A/bhenaz and Aſcamus, 
the name of a lake in this country. Stephanr:s ſays, that the 
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Mariandyni were fo called from one Mariandynus, a native of 
Flis, who, with ſome of his countrymen, ſettled in that 
part of Bithynia, 'which lies between the rivers Hypius and 
Parthenius 3. Theopompus, as quoted by Strabon, will have 


this Mariandynus to have been a petty king of Paphlagonia, 
and to have ſubdued that part of B:ithynia, then called B.- 


brycia, which bordered on his dominions. Theſe different 


thynia being, in the earlieſt times, divided into as many king- 
— as nations or tribes. For Plutarch, potey King: 


Stephanus, mention Mandron and Byſnus as reigning over 


the Bebryces ; and Hyginus ſpeaks of one Lycus king of the 
Meriandyni, But all we know of theſe ſmall kingdoms, and 
the princes, ho ruled over them, is, that in proceſs of time 
they were reduced by the more powerful kings of the Bithy-- 


quite in the dark. Diodorus Siculus pretends, that the Bi- 
thyuians were governed by their own princes in the time of 
Mus king of Aria, who, according to him, ſubdued their 
country. Pherecydes, as quoted by the ſcholiaft of Apolls- 


us, that nine and forty kings had reigned in Bithynia before 
thors write be true, the kingdom of Bithynia muſt have been 


fnce Homer, who is ſo exact in enumerating the nations in 
the neighbourhood of Treas, never once mentions the Bithy- 
uans. From his ſilence ſome have concluded, that Bithynia 
was uninhabited in the time of the Trojan war, and add, 
that the Thractens, who marched with Rheſus to the relief 


N 


"a by the name of Bithynia. This name, ſay they, the new- 
5 comers gave to the provinces, in which they ſettled, from 
d the Bithyas, a river in their own country. Strabo* ſpeaks 
e Wl cf one Praſias reigning in Bithynia in the time of Cræſus, the 
h aſt king of Lydia, by whom he was conquered. From 
ro Wl this time the Bithynians continued ſubject firſt to the Lydians, 
ut and afterwards to the Perfians, till the reign of Alexander 


the many nations that attended Xerxes in his expedition into 
Greece, While they were ſubject to the Perſians, they were 
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nations were antiently governed by kings of their own, Bi- 


nius, mentions Amycus and Phyneus as reigning in Bithynia 
at the time of the Argonautic expedition ; and Appian tells 


the Romans were acquainted with Aſia. If what theſe au- 
erected before the Trojan war; which we can hardly believe, 


of Troy, after the death of their king and the taking of the 
city, ſettled in that part of Iſia, which was afterwards known 


the Great; for we find them mentioned by Heredotus among 
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Kings of ſtill governed by their own princes; for Memnon and Strabo 


Bithynia, tell us, that Dœædalſus or Dydalſus, Boteras, and Bas ruled 


13 in Bithynia with ſovereign power in the time of the Per 

B, monarchy. Some writers place in the reign of Dædaſſui the 
invaſion of the Byzantines, Chalcedonians, and Thracians, 

who, entering Bithynia, committed there, as Diodorus Sicu- 

las informs us, moſt' dreadful ravages; and, having taken 

ſeve:al towns, made a great many captives, whom they in- 
humanly murdered, when they found themſelves obliged to 

leave the country. Boteras was, according to Memnon, the 

ſon of Dædalſus, and died in the ſeventy ſixth year of his 
. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Bas, who, having over- 

come Calantus, one of Alexander the Great's generals, peace- 

_ ably enjoyed the kingdom of Bithynia for the ſpace of fifty 

years, and died in the ſeventy firſt of his age. 

Zipzte'- Bas was ſucceeded by Zipætes, who waged war firſt with 
Year of the Heracleans, and afterwards with the Chalcedonians. Over 
the Flood, the former he gained no conſiderable advantage, but reduced 
2718. the latter to great ſtraits, beſieged their metropolis, and, 
Before having drawn them to a battle, killed eight thouſand of them 
: on the ſpot v. He was prevented from purſuing the victory, 
CAN which would have ſoon put him in poſſeſſion of Chalcedin, 
F by Patrocles, one of Antiochus Soter's generals; who, enter- 
ing B:ithynia, put all to fire and ſword. Zipetes marched a- 
gainſt him, and, having concealed his men in an ambuſh, fell 

upon him unexpectedly, and cut him off with his whole ar- 

my, as we have related in the hiſtory of Syria. Zipeter 

was fo overjoyed at this victory, that he died ſoon after in 
dhe ſeventy ſixth year of his age, and forty eighth of his 
Nicome- reign?, He left four ſons, of which the eldeſt, called Vi- 
des. comedes, took poſſeſſion of the throne, and cauſed, out of 
| jealouſy, two of his brothers to be put to death. But the 

the youngeſt, called by Memnon Zipætes, by Livy * Zibeas, 
having ſaved himſelf by a timely flight, ſerzed on the coaſt of 

of Bithynia, which was then known by the names of Thra- 

cia, Thymiacia, and Thracia Afiatica, and there maintained 

a long war with his brother ; who, being informed that Antic- 

chus Soter, king of Syria, was making great preparations to 
attack him at the ſame time, becauſe he had declared for 
Antigonus Gonatus, called in the Gauls to his aſſiſtance ; and 
on this occaſion it was that this people firſt paſſed over into 
Aſia. The terms agreed on between them and Nicomed:s 
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were, 1. That they ſhould ever maintain a ſtrict friendſhip 
with Nicomeges and his ſucceſſors in the kingdom of Bithynia - 
2. That they ſhould not, without his privity and conſent, lend 
aſſiſtance to any other prince or ſtate: 3. That they ſhould 
at the ſame time enter into an alliance with the Tiqntans, 
Heracleans, Chalcedonians, and Cierians ; for theſe ſtates had 
aſſiſted Nicomedes againſt his brother Zipetes :. Upon theſe 
terms the Gauls paſſed . into Aa in the third year of the 
hundred and twenty fifth olympiad, as we read in Pauſani- 
as Þ, Nicomedes having with their affiſtance repulſed Antiochis, 
overcome his brother, and acquired the poſſt ſſion of all his 
father's dominions, beſtowed upon them that part of Aa Mi- 
nor which was called from them Gallo- Græcia, and Galatia. 
As for Zipetes, he died in baniſhment, his army being routed 
by the Gauls, and the cities, which he poſſeſſed on the coaſt, 
obliged to ſubmit to the conqueror. Livy < and Juſtin : 
tell us, that the Gauls, having laid waſte the dominions of 
Zipætes, kept the ſpoils for themſelves, but divided the coun- 
try with Nicomedes, calling their portion Gallo-Greca ; and 
| herein they agree with Demetrius Byzantius, who informs 
us, that Gallo-Græcia was not given by Nicamedes to the 
Gauls, but held by them againſt his wiil after they had dri- 
ven out his brother Zipætes . Demetrius Byzantius wrote 
_ thirteen books on the migration of the Gauls out of Europe 
into Aſia ; but none of them have reached our times. Ni- 
comedes having no enemies to contend with after the defeat 
of his brother, and the advantages gained over the king of 
Hria, applied himſelf to the enlarging and embelliſhing of 
the city of Aflucus, which he called after his own name Ni- 
camedia. This is what we read in Pauſanias f, Trebellius 
Pallio*, Ammianus Marcellinus h, and Euſebius . But Mem- 
non ſays, that he built Vicomedia over-againſt the city of 4/- 
tacus ; ſo that Nicomedia and Aftacus were according to this 
writer k, two diſtinct cities. Nicomedes had two wives, viz. 
Ditizele and Etazeta, the former brought him two ſons, Zela 
and Pruſias, and one daughter by name Lyſandra; by the 
latter he had one fon named Tibites, to whom, at the inſti- 


gation of his mother Etazeta, he left the kingdom. But Tibites. 
Zela, who at the time of his fathers's death was in Armenia, Zela. 
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whither he had been baniſhed by the intrigues of his ſtep-mo- 
ther, having hired an army of Galatians, returned i into Bi- 
thynia, drove out Tibites, and peaceably enj joyed the crown 
till his death. He was taken in a ſnare which he had laid 
for the Galatians ; for ſuſpecting their fidelity, he invited 
their leading men to a banquet with a deſign to cut them all 
off ; but they, upon private intelligence of what was pre- 
paring againft them, were before-hand with the treacherous 
prince, murdering g him in the beginning of the banquet l. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Pruſias, ſurnamed Cholos, or 


the lame, and alſo Cuneges, or the hunter. This prince in the 


very beginning of his reign entered into an alliance with the 


| Rbodians againſt the Byzantines, whom he reduced to great 
ſtraits, as we have related at length in the hiſtory of Rhodes n. 


Not 055 after he engaged in a war with the Galatians, whom 


Attalus I. king of Pergamus had invited over into Iſa, de- 
feated them in a pitched battle, took ſeveral of their ſtrong 
holds, and put all the Galatians he could get into his power to 


the ſword without diſtinction of ſex or age. When the war 


broke out between Antiochus the Great and the Romans, he 


| was ſolicited by the former to join him againſt thoſe power- 
ful republicans; but Scipio by a letter, and Livius, admiral 
of the Roman fleet, by the promiſes he made him in the name 


of the republic, fixed him in the intereſt of Rome, as the 
reader will find in the hiſtory of Syria a. But notwithſtand- 

ing his engagements with the Romans, he invaded the terri- 
tories of Eumenes their conſtant friend and ally, being induced 


thereto by Hannibal, who had taken refuge in his dominions. 


| The advantages be gained over Eumenes jn this war were 


chiefly owing to Hannibal, who not only prevailed upon Or- 
tyagon, one of the kings of the Galatians, and Philip king of 
Macedon, to ſend him powerful ſupplies, but took upon him 
the command of his forces, and in ſeveral encounters put the 
king of Pergamus to flight by ſome ftratagem or other . 

This awaked the jealouſy of the Ramans, who thereupon ſent 
T. Flaminius, Scipio Africanus, and Scipio Nafica into Afia 


to adjuſt the differences between the two kings, and to per- 
ſuade Pruſias to deliver Hannibal up to them?. On their 
arrival at the court of Bithynia, Hannibal retired to Libyſſa, 


a ſtrong caſtle, which he had been allowed by Prufias to re- 


par in ſuch manner as beſt ſuited the ſtate of his affairs: 


1 MEMNON, ibid. Aru Ex. |. ii. c. 1s Prix. J. viii. c. 4. 


Vide Vol. vii. p. 337. * Vide Vol. viii. p. 528. o JusTIN. |. 


xxxii. C. 4. Eu. Pronus in Hannib. r Por vB. legat. 
47. Liv. I. xxxvi. 1 
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He had dug ſeveral private ways under ground, which led 
from his lodgings to ſo many different iſſues, through which 
he could his eſcape either by ſea or land upon the firſt 
alarm; fo be had reaſon to ſuſpect that the king's inclina- 
tions might change with his intereſt. Flaminius after having 
propoſed a plan of accommodation between Praffas and Eu- 
nenet, acquainted the former, that Rome would never look 
upon him as a ſincere friend unleſs he delivered up Hannibal, 
that irreconcilaable enemy to their republic, who made no o- 
ther uſe of his liberty and talents, but to draw kings and na- 


tions into the ſame dangerous enterprizes which had proved 


his ruin. Prufias refuſed at firſt to comply with the requeſt 
of the embaſſadors, pleading in excuſe the laws of hoſpita- 
lity, and the age of Hannibal, which was too great for him 


to give any farther umbrage to the Roman ſenate. He alſo 


inſiſted on the reputation of that great general, whom he 
could not deliver up without drawing upon himſelf the indig- 
nation of all ages. But Flaminius threatening to treat him 
as an enemy if he perſiſted in favouring and protecting one 
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who had ſwore an eternal hatred to Rome, the king thought pruſias ,_ 


it adviſeable to ſacrifice his gueſt to the reven 
public, and his own intereſt. But Hannibal, without heſi- 
tating a moment between death and captivity, diſappointed 


ge of the re- liver 


the deſigns of his enemies in a manner worthy of his great mans. 


courage 1, as we have related in the hiſtory of Pergamus. 


Pruſias having by thus abandoning his gueſt and ally to 
the revengeful temper of the Romans, gained their protection, 
in order to engage them ſtill more in his favour, aſſiſted them 
both with men and money in their war with Perſes, king 


of Macedon ; and upon the reduction of that country was not 
content, like the other princes of the eaft, with ſending an 
embaſſy to Rome, to congratulate the ſenate on the ſucceſs of 
their arms; but went thither in perſon, and diſhohoured 


the royal dignity with his mean and ſervile flatteries. The Goes ie“ 
ſenate no ſooner heard of his arrival in Itah, but they ſend Rome. 


Lucius Cornelius Scipio the ſon of Scipio Afraticus, as far as 
Capua to meet him, with orders to defray his charges and 
conduct him to the capitol. Before he entered the city, he 


cauſed his head to be ſhaved, and took the pileus, or cap 


which flaves wore after they had obtained their freedom, and 
in that odd dreſs advanced towards the forum, topped at the 


tribunal, where the prætors uſed to adminiſter juſtice, and 


there declared with a loud voice, that he had croſſed the ſeas, 


Kult. Pack. in Hannib. Liv. I. xxxix. c. 4. Prur. in 
Flam, Ar pIA R. in Syriac. p. 97. : 


on 
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( 
on purpoſe to return thanks to the Roman gods, and con- 
gratulate the republic on her late victories. His arrival be- h 
ing notified to the ſenate, they ſent deputies to receive and M ; 
introduce him. Theſe Prufias received with ſuch mean flat- r 

Me ans teries and ſubmiſſions -as were well ſuited to the attire he had {i 
pr bavieur aſſumed; I have taken the habit and appearance of one of your t 
a Rome. Hreed- men, ſaid he, and am indeed no better than a Roman flave n 
88 Jet at liberty by your favour. The deputies were for intro- 20 
ducing him to the ſenate immediately, but he deſired that his a 

audience might be put off for two days, being defirous to fa 

ſee firſt the city and temples, and viſit his friends. The third day 21 

he was introduced, and on that occaſion betrayed a baſeneſs in 

of mind unworthy of the rank and title he bore. For when le 

he entered the ſenate, he kiſſed the threſhold, ſaluted the ſe- A 

nators with the titles of viſible deities, faviours, deliverers, fp 

and pronounced an harangue ſuitable to that prelude ; in the pt 

cloſe of which he related what he had done for the republic in the co 

_ courſe of the war, and deſired the protection of the ſenate pr 

both for himſelf and his fon. After this he preſented to the wi 
conſcript fathers a petition, which contained two articles; to 


whereof the firſt was, that he might be allowed to offer up ho 
facrifices in the capitol and at Præneſte, by way of thank(- wh 
giving to Jupiter and Fortune, for the ſucceſs which had at- Us, 
tended the arms of the republic in the late war ; the ſecond on 
article was, that the ſenate would grant him a ſmall territory, aſt: 
which had formerly belonged to Antiochus the Great, but was ret 
then held by the Galatians, who had ſeized it without the da 
confent of the republic. The fenate returned Pruſias the hin 
following anſwer: We give the king of Bithynia leave to ſur 
offer ſacrifices at Rome and Prenefle, and order that the ex- dif 
pences of the victims and all other things for the ſacrifices be ea 


diefrayed by the public, in the fame manner as if our own ma- of 
giſtrates were to offer up ſacrifices. As to the territory for 
which the king defires, we ſhall ſend commiſſione rs to judge the 
of the affair on the ſpot after both parties ſhall have been rf 

| heard, After this the ſenate preſented him with ſome filver tial 
_ veſſels, and made over to him two hundred and twenty five the 


imall ſhips, which had been taken from Gentius king of II we 
ricum. Then Pruſias left Rome, embarked at Branduftum, tion 
and ſet fail with a ſquadron of twenty gallies to take poſſeſ- ? 
fion of the fleet, which the republic had given him-!, Some cru 
years after that war broke out between him and Eumenes II. g 
which we have deſcribed in the hiſtory of Pergamus, where we c 
have alſo related in hat manner, and on what provocation, be BY 


Was 


Pol rs. legat. 97. Liv. I. xlv. c. 44. 


5 


; 
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was firſt driven from the throne, and afterwards aſſaſſinated by 

his own ſon Nicomedes t. Polybius tells us, that he was ay;, 1a 
monſter rather than a man; that he had not one ſingle virtue and cha- 
to make amends for the many vices which rendered him in- ra&er. 


ſupportable to his ſubjects, and contemptible to foreigners. 
He was a ſtranger to all principles of honour or honeſty, of a 
moſt cruel and ſavage temper, timorous, cowardly, and ſo 
addicted to pleaſures of all ſorts, that he ſeemed another Sar- 
danapalus. His moſt important buſineſs was to dreſs himſelf, 


fays our hiſtorian, to conceal the deformity of his ill-ſhaped 
and disfigured body, He was not aſhamed to appear publicly 


in the attire of a woman, and ſhew his ſubjects a figure no 


leſs hideous than ridiculous, in a dreſs no-ways ſuited to it ©. 


As he was himſelf unacquainted with the liberal arts, he de- 
ſpiſed all kinds of knowledge, diſcountenanced the ftudy of 
philoſophy, and polite literature, and carefully avoided the 
converſation of ſuch perſons as could form his mind, or im- 
prove his taſte ®. Livy, in his account of the audience 
which the ſenate gave him, takes no notice of his ſubmiſſions 
to the ſenators ; perhaps he thought they reflected no leſs diſ- 
honour on the ſenate, who ſuffered them, than on the king 
who acted ſo mean a part. But Polybius, after having given 
us, as it were, a ſpecimen of the ſpeech the laviſh king made 


on that occaſion, breaks it off abruptly, ſaying, that he was 


aſhamed to repeat the expreſſions he made uſe of before that 
venerable aſſembly v. He had two wives, viz. Apame, the 


daughter of Dieglis, one of the kings of Thrace, who brought 


him two ſons, Nicomedes and Prufias : The latter was 


ſurnamed Monodous, or the fingle-toothed, becauſe, inftead of 


diſtin teeth, he had one continued ſemicircular bone in 


eich jaw. Prufias married to his ſecond wife the daughter 
of Philip king of Macedon, and had by her alſo children; 


for Fuſtin tells us, that he intended to prefer his iſſue by 
the daughter of Philip to Nicomedes his eldeſt fon by his 
firſt wife; and that Nz7comedes, provoked at this unjuſt par- 
tiality, took up arms againſt his father, and drove him from 
the throne z but herein he diſagrees with other writers, whom 
we have quoted elſewhere in our account of this revolu- 
von *,-* | | 


Nicomedes II. ſucceeded his father, and proved a no leſs Nicome. 
cruel tyrant ; for he had ſcarce aſcended the thi one, when he des II. 


see before, p. 301. Pol rE. in excerpt Valeſii A. 


THEN. ] iii. c 7. SU1pas voce Prufias. w PoLYB. legat. 
97. * See before, p 251 | 
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Nicome- 
des III. 


given us, by W and 


Boox II. 
ſacrificed all his brothers to his jealouſy and ambition 7. He 
aſſumed the name of Epiphanes, or, the illuſtriaus, though he 
performed nothing N of this title, or even of notice, dur- 
ing the whole time of his long * According to the accounts 
» be began to reign 
in the 607th year of Rome, and was ſtill on the throne in the 
bagth. All we know of him, beſides what we have related 
in the hiſtory of Pergamus, is, that he built a city, calling it 
by his mother's name, Apame, or Apamea. Strabo tells us a, 
that he was killed, but by whom, or in what manner, we find 
no- where recorded. Some writers conjecture, that as he had 
murdered his father, ſo he was treated in the ſame manner by 
his ſan Nicomedes, who on that account was by antiphraſis ſur- 
named Philopator. | | 8 | 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Nicomedes IIT. who, entering 
into an alliance with Mithridates the Great, invaded Papbla- 
gonia, and having ſeized on that country, attempted to make 
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- himſelf maſter likewiſe of Cappadocia, at that time ſubject to 


Atithridates, who thereupon marching into Bithynia at the 


head of a mighty * drove Nicomedes from the throne, 


and raiſed his brother Socrates to it in his room. The de- 
throned prince had recourſe to the Romans, who drove out 
the uſurper, and reſtored him to his hereditary dominions. 
For this favour they preſſed him, and at length prevailed upon 


him, contrary to his own inclination and the opinion of his 


friends, to make inroads into the territories of Mithridates, 
with whom Rome wanted to pick a quarrel. The king of 
Pontus bore for ſome time the devaſtations committed by 
Nicomedes with great patience, that he might not ſeem to be 


the aggreſſor ; but at laſt he made him pay dear for them; for 


having intirely routed his army on the banks of the Amnius, 
he drove him a ſecond time from the throne, and obliged him 


to ſeek for ſhelter in Paphlogonia, where he led a private 


Nicome*+ 


des IV. 


life till the time of Sylla, who replaced him on the throne *. 
He died not long after, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Nicome- 
des IV. who performed nothing which the many writers, who 
flourithed in his time, have thought worth tranſmitting to 
poſterity. His too great familiarity with Julius Cæſar, while 
that young Roman was making his firſt campaign in fa under 
the prætor Thermus, gave occaſion to ſeveral lampoons and 
ſevere ſatires, ſome of which were ſung by the ſoldiery at 


Y Arp1an. in Syriac. p. 147. Sr. I. xii. a Ap- 
i in Mithridatic. 5 


Caſars 
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Cæſar s triumph over the Gault, according 
lowed them on ſuch occaſions “ (T). 
iſſue male, he left his kingdom by his laſt will to the Romans, 
who reduced it to the form of a province . Salluft, diſagree- 
ing with the antients, tells us, that Nicomedes left a ſon, 
by name Muſa, or Myſa, and introduces Mithridates as 


complaining of the Romans to Ar/aces king of Partbia, for 
ſeizing on the kingdom of Bithynia, and excluding the ſon of 
a prince, who had on all occaſions thewn himſelf a ſteady 
friend to their republic b. But this Muſa was the daughter, 
and not the ſon, of Nicomedes, as we are told in expreſs terms 
by Suetonius, Velleius Paterculus, and Appian e. All we 
know of her is, that upon the death of her father ſhe claimed 
the kingdom of Bithynia for her ſon as the next male heir 
to the crown, but without ſucceſs, no motives of juſtice 
being of ſuch weight with the ambitious Romans, as to make 
them part with a kingdom. Cæſar eſpouſed her cauſe, and 
ſupported her claim in the ſenate with his uſual eloquence. 
But as he was enumerating the many obligations he owed her 


father, Cicero interrupting him, You need not, ſaid he, 0 


Czſar; enlarge on this topic; we all know how kind Nico- 


medes was to you, and what favours you granted to him d. 


The name of Muſa's ſon, ſo far as we can conjecture from 
Hircius and Appian, was Nicomedes ; but as to the name and 
condition of his father, hiſtory has left us quite in the dark. 
After the defeat of Pharnaces, Czſar appointed Nicomedes 
high-prieſt of Comana in Pontus, depoſing Archelaus, whom 
Pimpey had raiſed to that dignity, to make room for the 
grandſon of his old friend Nicomedes IV. in whom ended the 
ſucceſſion of the Bithynian kings, that country continuing 
ſubject to Rome from this time to the diviſion of the empire. 


* Vide Suk ron. in Czfar. Dion. l. xlii. Ca rul . &c. 
Liv. I. xciii. VIX LIE I. PaTERCUL. |. ii. c. 4. & 39. Ar- 
Plan, I. i. bell. civil. p. 420. & Mithridatic. p. 175. 218. 
Sal Lus r. hiſtor. I. iv. | 
Aeptan. ibid. © SUEToON. ibid. 


(T) The verſes were, 
Ceſar Gallias ſubegit, Nicomedes Cæ ſarem. 


Ecce Cæ ſar nunc triumphat, qui ſubegit Gallias; 
Nicomedes nom triumphat, qui ſubegit Cæſarem. 
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Before we diſmiſs this ſubject, we muſt acquaint the reader, 
that ſome writers mention only three kings of Bithynia bear- 


to have died without iſſue, and bequeathed his kingdom to 
the Romans, who, at their inſtigation, made war upon Mi- 


_ thridates, But we have followed Appian, who ſeems to have 


wrote on this ſubject with the greateſt exactneſs. 


CHAP. 


2 ET 
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( the kingdoms of Colchis, Iberia, Al- 
bania, Boſporus, Media, Bactria, Edeſ- 
ſa, Emeſa, Adiabene, Characene, E- 
lymais, Commagene, and Chalci- 
dene. 


OLCHIS, now Mingrelia, was bounded on the Colchis. 


eaſt by Iberia, on the weſt by the Euxine ſea, on 
the ſouth by Armenia and part of Pontus, and on the 
north by mount Caucaſus, parting it from Sarmatia Afiatica. 


Cities of note in this country were, Pityus, called by Strabo Cities. 


the great City *, and by Pliny t, a place of great wealth. It 
ſtood on the frontiers of the Boſporani, and was on that ac- 
count in the Raman times well fortified and gariſoned, as we 
read in Zoſimus and Procopius, who tell us, that it ſerved 
as a barrier to keep out the Sarmatians and other barbarous 
nations S. Dioſcurias, or Dioſcorias, on the Enxine ea, 
built either by Caſtor and Pollux, two of the Argonauts, as 


Mela will have it ö, or by Amphzitus and Cercius their chario- 


teers, as we read in Ammianus Marcellinas i, and Tfidorus k. 
It was named — mir from Caſter and Pollux, whom the 


Greeks called Dioſcuroi. This name was, according to Ar- 
rian i and Ptolemy w, in proceſs of time changed into that of 


Sebaftopolis ; but Pliny ® will have Dioſcurias and Sebaſtopolis 
to be two different cities. Be that as it will, Dioſcurias was 
antiently a place of great trade, and reſorted to by merchants 


ra. 1 xii. p. 378. Prin, I. vi. e. 38. Procoy. 
I. iv. bell. Goth. c. 4 & Zos iM. I. i. c. 32. b ME ILA, l. i. 
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Rivers, 


| Inhabi- 


tants. 
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from moſt parts of the world; for Pliny o tells us, that three 
hundred different languages were ſpoke there ; and that the 
Romans, who traded to Colchis, were obliged to maintain 
conſtantly in . 4 a hundred and thirty interpreters, 


This city is at preſent known by the name of Savatopoli. Hea, 
on the Phaſis, and about fifteen miles from the Euxine ſea, 
called by Pliny ® and Apollonius 3 a famous city. Some wri- 
ters take this to be the ſame with the city of opolis menti- 
oned by Ptolemy. Phaſis; ſo called from the river on which 
it ſtood. Here the Argonauts landed; which gave riſe to the 


Greek proverb, to ſail to Phaſis, expreſſing a long and dange - 


rous navigation; for ſuch was that of the Argonauts eſteemed 
in thoſe early times. Cyta, at the mouth of the river Cyane- 
u, the birth-place of the famous Medea, called from thence 


by the poets Cyteis r. The cities of Sarace, Zadris, Surium, 
Pliny, Strabo, and 


adia4 and Zaliſſa, are mentioned by 
Ptolemy, but contained nothing worthy of notice. Colchis 
was watered by a great many rivers, viz. the Corax, the Hip- 
pus, the Cyaneus, the Chariſtus, the Phaſis, the Abſarus, the 
Cifſa, and the Ophis, all emptying themſelves into the Euxine 
ſea. The hs does not ſpring from the mountains of Arme- 
nia, near the ſources of the Euphrates, the Araxes, and the 


Tigris, as Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny, Dionyſius, and after them 
Hadrian, Reland, Calmet, and Sanſon, have wrongly in- 
formed us; but riſes on mount Caucaſus, and flows, not from 


ſouth to north; but from north to ſouth, as appears from the 


map of Colchis or Mingrelia in Thevenats collection, and the 


account which Sir John Chardin gives us of that country. 


This river forms in its courſe a ſmall iſland, called alſo Pha- 
ſis, whence the pheaſants, if Zfdorus is to be credited t, were 
firſt brought into Europe, and thence called by the Greeks 

phafianei. The other rivers of Colchis are ſcarce worthy | 
_ 


Tus Golchians were, according to Herodotus *, originally 


Egyptians, Seſoftris having left part of the army with which 
he invaded Scythia, in Colchis, to people that country, and 
guard the paſſes. The Colchians, ſays our hiſtorian, are un- 


doubtedly of Egyptian deſcent, as is viſible from the perſonal 
ſimilitude they bear to the Egyptians, being, like them, 


ſwarthy, and frizle-haired ; but more eſpecially from the 
conformity of their cuſtoms, for they uſe circumciſion; as the 


© Idem ibid. P Idem ibid. 4 Aro. LON. J. xi. ver. 424. 
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Egyptians do, and many other ceremonies practiſed by the 
inhabitants of Egypt, There is likewiſe, ſays the ſame hiſto- 
rian, ſuch an affinity between the language of Colchis and 
that which is commonly ſpoke in Egypt, as leaves us no room 
to doubt of their coming originally from that country. Apol- 
lenius u, Dioderus Siculus v, Strabo *, Euftathius Y, and 
Marcellinus * agree with Herodotus. Bochart takes the 
Colchians and the Caſſubim of Moſes, from whom the Phi- 
liflines were deſcended, to be one and the ſame people, for- 
getting therein, that the Philiſtines did not uſe circumciſion, 
which Herodotus aſſures us the Colchians did. In proceſs of 
time many other nations ſettled in Colchis, viz. the Heniochi; 
the Ampreute, the Lazi, the Ligures, the Marſi, the I/tr:, 
the Moſchi, and the Manralz. From the latter people 
ſome derive the preſent name of Mingrelia. The whole king- 
dom of Colchis was, in antient times, very pleaſant and fruit- 
ful, abounded with all neceſſaries of life, and was enrich- 
ed with many mines of gold ; which gave occaſion to the 
fable of the golden fleece, and the Argonautic expedition ſo 
much ſpoke of by the antients. 
Tu Colchians were governed by their own kings in the Govern- 
earlieſt ages; for Pliny tells us, that Seſo/tris king of Egypt ment and 
was overcome and put to flight by the king of Colchis d; kings. 
which, if true, ſhews, that the Colchians not only had kings 

in thoſe times, but were a very powerful people. We have 
obſerved above, that Herodotus derives the Colchians from 

the Zgyptians ; but that writer muſt have meant the Colchians 

of his own time, and not the firſt inhabitants, ſince Colchis, 

even according to his own account, was peopled before the 

arrival of the Egyptians in thoſe parts. It is not therefore 
improbable, that the deſcendants of Hul, who are ſaid to 

have ſettled in Armenia, paſſed from thence into the neigh- 
bouring country, calling it Colchis, from their progenitor 

Hul or Chole. But of their kings we know very little. The 

names of thoſe we find mentioned in hiſtory, are Helus, 
Eetes, Aetes II. Salauces, Euſubopes, Olthaces, and Ari/- | 
tarchus. Helius is mentioned by Diodorus S;z47us, Pauſam- Helius. 
as, Strabo, and Cicero, as reigning before the Argonautic 
expedition ; but what they relate of him is altogether ſabulous, 
and therefore not worthy of notice in hiſtory. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Aetes, whom he had, according to ſome, Æetes. 
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by Ephyre, accordi ing to others, by Antiope or Perſa. .- 


tes received Phryxus flying with his ſiſter Helle from their ſtep- 
mother Ino in a ſhip, on whoſe head was a golden, or —4 


a guilt, ram. In his reign happened the famous expedition 


of the Argonauts, of which we have ſpoke elfewhere à. The 
Argonauts were a company of Greeek adventurers, who hear- 
ing of the gold mines of Colchis and the immenſe riches of 
king Eetes, reſolved to fail thither, in hopes of making their 
tortunes by one voyage. Accordingly they cauſed a ſhip to 
be built at Pegaſa by one Argus, from whom they called it 
Argos ; and hence they were ſtyled Argonauts. On this 
fhip they embarqued, and having one Typhzs for their pilot, 
they ſteered their courſe through the Ægean ſea, the Helle- 
Jpmt, the Propontis, the Thracian Bojphorus, and, after ma- 


ny adventures entering the Euxine ea, landed at Phajis, 


where king Aetes, who then reſided there, received them 


with great kindneſs. As that prince had great ſtore of gold 
in his palace, the Argonauts, thoſe heroes ſo much cried up 
by the antients, conſpired among themſelves, either to ſeize 
on his treaſures by force, or to ſteal them privately, and, fav- 
ing themſelves on board their ſhip, return with the booty i in- 


to Greece ; ; but finding them to be too well guarded to be ei- 


ther taken by force, or privately conveyed away, they cor- 
rupted the guards by means of Medea the king's daughter, 
who was in love with Jaſau, got into the palace undiſcovered, 


and carrying off the treaſures, returned into Greece with 


Medea, whom Jaſan had promiſed to marry. This is ac- 
cording to Natalis Comes ©, the genuine account of the Ar- 
ginautic expedition, which the poets, as it was the moſt re- 
markable voyage the Grecks undertook in thoſe early days, 
have embelliſhed and diſguiſed with innumerable fictions, but 
not without ſome ground as to the golden fleece; for Scrabo 
tells us, that as the rivers iſſuing from the mountains of 
_ Ciichrs carried with them great quantity of gold ore, it was 
a cutt»m among the inhabitants to lay fleeces in the water, 
and by that means ſtop the ore. Paſiphae and the famous 
Ciree are faid by ſome to be the daughters of Helius, by others 
of Tetes. Of them many things ate related by the poets, 
which it is beneath the dignity of hiſtory to take notice of. The 


reader will find the fables of the poets relating to Circe, Me- 


leu, and Paſtphae very ingeniouſſy explained by Natalis Co- 
75 in his mythology . Upon the death of Eetes, Colch:s, 
as Strabo imorms us , was divided into feveral perry. king- 
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doms z but on what occaſion we know not; for we find no 
further mention of the affairs of Colchis, or the princes who 

cigned, there, till the. time of. Xenophon, who tells us, chat 
the ſon. of Eates, the ſecond of that name, reigned in- Col- 
chis, While he was making war in Aa. Salauces and Eu- 
ſubopes are mentioned by Pliny *, and ſaid to have diſcovered 
rich mines of gold in the country of the Sauani; but that. 
writer leaves us quite in the dark as to the time in which they 
reigned... Calais. was afterwards ſubdued by  Mithridates: the 
Great; but revolted from him while his forces were employ- 
ed againſt the Remans. The king of Pontus had no ſooner 
concluded a; peace with Sylla, than he marched againſt the 
Culabians, who offered to ſubmit, upon condition that he 
would appoint his ſon to reign over them, with the title of 
ling of Colchjs. This propoſal provoked Mithridates to ſuch 
a degree, thathe,gauſcd the ſon, whom they had demanded, 
to be arreſted and loaded *with chains of gold, ſacrificing him 
ſoon after to his jealouſy and ambition. Hereupon the Col- 
chians obſtinately refuſed to ſubmit upon any terms; which 
obliged Mitbhridates to draw together all his troops in order 
to reduce them by force: but as he paſſed through the coun- 

try of the Acheans, that people attacked him with ſo much 
vigour, and defended the paſſes with ſuch refolution, that he. 
was forced to return-into Pontus, after having loſt great part 
of his army, what by the enemy's ambuſcades, what by the 
exceſſive cold of the country l. "Theſe Acheans were origi- 
nally. Greeks, and are ſaid to have ſettled on the eaſtern coaſt 
of the Euxine ſea, whither they had been driven by a ſtorm, 
a they were returning from the ſiege of Troy. Colchis, while 
lubje&t to Aithridates, was governed by prefects ſent thither 

by him. One of theſe was Aoaphernes, great uncle to Stra- 
bo the geographer, as that writer informs us . Memnon tells 
us, that Mitbridates complied with the requeſt of the Col- 

chians, and inted his fon Mithridates to reign over them; 
but ſoon after caufed him to be put to death. Be that as it 
will, it is certain, that the Calchians ſided with Mitbridates 
againſt Pompey, and were, during that war, governed by 


a king of their own, viz. by Olthaces, who was overcome, Olthaces. 


taken priſoner, and led in triumph by Pompey . Olthaces 


was ſucceeded by one Ariſtarcbus; but all we know of him Ariſtar- 
is, that Pompey conferred upon him the kingdom of Colchis chus. 
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R: vers. 


Inhabi- 


_Cants. 


prætors who governed 


the following nations or tribes enumerated 
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or his eminent ſervices during the Afthridatic war d. Phar- 
naces H. king of Pontus ſeiaed on the my, 8 of: Colebes, 
and recoyered great part of Pontus, while Coſar was divert- 
ing N nndray how, hat in Egypt 3 but was ſoon obliged 

r 

8 badon bi where be was killed b Ajander, as we have relat- 

ed in the of Pontus. From this time we find no 

mention made the Colchions Ult the reign of the emperor 

2 jan, to . 

&. governed by their own kings; ſor Strabo 

Phaſis the northern boundary of the Reman 

— Under the emperors Colchis was ſubject to the 

Bithynia and * never was 
made part of any province. 


25814, now Georgia, was bounded on the weft by 
Colchis and part of Pontus ; on the north by mount Cau- 
cafes ; on the cat by Albania ; and on the ſouth by Armenia, 
Ik contained the following cities, Nabium, Farica, Sura, Arta- 
nofſa, Mcfilnte, Zalifſa, Armattica, and Phryzum, called af- 
terwards Idea. Theſe cities are mentioned by Serabo 1, 


Pliny", and Ptalomy. The only rivers of note ey 


ths Dons, of wth. wo tell have occaſion to fpeak in the 


_ deſcription of Albania, and the Aragus, which ſprings from 


the mountains ſeparating /beria from Coichis, and. falls into 
the Cyrus. Pliny mentions another river, which be calls 
Herur, and from which fome wiitnes devixe the name of Be 
ria. Of mount Caucaſus, which ſeparates Iberia from Sar- 


matia Afiatica, we have ſpoke elſewhere © ; and in the hiſtory 


of Pontus and Armenia defcribed the Paryadrian and AA, 
chian mountains. This country was anciently. inhabited by 


by Pliny *, viz. 
the Sacaſſans, the Macrones, 


the Moſcbi, and Armenechalybes, 


the Sylui, the Diduri, and the Sodii, Iberia was firſt peopled, 


according to Foſephus,*, by Tubal the brother of Gamer and 


__— His opinion is confirmed by the ſeptuagint 3 for 


__ © Apprax. wid Eornor.l. vi. Sex. Rur. in epitom. . Jon. 


nan. de egnor. ſucceſſ. ? EusE B. in Chron. Sex. Rus. in 

epitom. Eutrop. l. vi 4 STzxano, I. xi. p. 344. & I. i. p. 31. 
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Meſeſch und Tubel ve by choke interpreters ren Hajedi TY 
3 —ů — — peo- 

3 for Spain, called alſo 

2 have confuted- elſewhere , 

Strebo 7, nnd, after him Euftathias , derive the [beriatis 

in Aa „ene in Celttberta neat — as 


Can TT. 50a XA 72 


pe Out of the firſt claſs 
their king, and, upon his denth, raiſe always 
0 that dignity the eldeſt of his relations. The next in 
age to hm of the royal family admidiſters; juſtice and com- 
mands the army. The common people are employed in the 
loweſt miniſtries, and treated no better than ſlaves. The 
prieſts, beſides their peculiar ſunction, hear cauſes, and decide 
ſueh contreverſies as ariſe between the natives and foreign- 
ers. The Jbertans who inhabit the champaign country, 
are very. induſtrious, and well ſkilled in agriculture ; but 
thoſe who live on the mountains, are a wild and favage race, 
. aud in their manners bear a great reſemblance to the Scytbi- 
ans and Sarmatians ; whereas the former imitate both the 
g dreſs and cuſtoms of the Medes and Armenians. Thus far 
A Strabo. The monarchical form of government prevailed a- G e, 
; nvong them, as is plain from this paſſage ; but we find no,” 
4 mention made of their kings till the reign of Af:thridates the ging. 
5 Great king of Pontus, when they were governed by one 
Artoces, who ſided with that prince, firſt againſt Lucullus, 
and afterwards againſt Pompey. After the defeat of Mithri- 


by „In Ezech. e. 27, 32. 38, 39. | vide vol. I. p. 370. 
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dates by Pompey, Artoces ſent embaſſadors to the - Reman 
camp, them to conclude a peace with Pompey upon 
honourable terms, and, in the mean time, d ran 
army of ſeventy thouſand men, with a deſign to full upon the 
Ronians unawares, in caſe they did not grant him the 'conditi- 
ons he required; but Pompey, being informed of che meaſures 
be was taking, advanced by by her into Merian, took 
Heropolis, a city or fort, built M Appears fromm the name, on 
the ſummit of a mountain, penetrated into the very heart 


of the kingdom, and obliged Artocrs to ſhelter himſelf” in the 


molt remote parts of his domimons. From thende he ſent 
embaſſadors anew to Pompey,” and by their means obtained 


_ peace upon very. reafonable terms; but notwithſtanding this 


agreements Artoces {till kept his troops together: deſigning to 
fall upon the Romans as they paſſed the river Pelorus.. This 
Pompey ſuſpected, and — following him cloſe, came 
up with him before he reached the above- mentioned river, 
and drem him to an engagement in which the [berians 
behaved witty great gallantry, but were obliged to give 
way to". the ſuperior valour of the Romans, who killed 
nine thouſand on the ſpot, and took above 1 
ers. | Great numbers were drowned, as they? attempted to 
ſave themſelves by ſwimming over the Peloras...' Many fled to 
the foreſts,” and climb ng up to the tops of the talleſt trees, 
defended themſelves from thence with their arrows; but the 
' Romans: ning fire to the foreſt, obliged them to ſurrender 
* oma After this defeat, Artocer, ſuing fot a peace 
n good earneſt ſent from beyond the Pelorus rich preſents to 
Pompey ey, Viz. his bed, his table, and his throne, all of maſſy 
gold, which the — general accepted, and delivered to the 


quæſtor of the army; but would not hearken to any terms of 


an accommodation, till the ki 


ng had delivered to him his ſons as 


hoſtages; and then he concluded a peace upon terms no- ways 


diſhonourable to the Iberian nationt. This king is called by 
Appian Artocus, by Eutropius, Arthaces, by Sextus Ru- 
fus Arfaces, and laſtly, by Dion Florus, and Orofius, 


vrhom we have followed, Artotes. He was ſucoeeded by his 
. fon Pharnabaxus, who being overcome by Canidius, Marc 


Antony's licurenant, Joined the Romans againſt Zoberes king 


of Albania. The other kings of Iberia mentioned we the 


© PLuT: in Lucul. & Pomp Dios. An l iii. e. 
5. Zonar. Tom. II f PLuT. Dion. . Fro. ibid. Eu- 
TROP. |. vi. Oros. |. vi. c. 4. © Prur. in Anton. ArPIAX. 
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ancients, 
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ancients, ATC; Mithridates, 4 Pharaſmenes,.. Ait hridates, II. 

Nbadamiſtus, and Pharaſmenes II. But as theſe were alſo lords 

of Armenia, we have ſpoke 
in _ Pharaſmenes II. reigned in the time of the emper- 


or Adrian, went to Nome with his wife and children, to 


clear himſelf before the emperor, of ſeveral things laid to his 
charge by Vologeſes II. king of Parthia,' and was there not 
only allowed to offer ſacri 


— in the capitol, but honoured 


vith an equeſtrian ſtatue erected in the temple of Bellona v. 


From this time, to the diviſion of the empire, there is 
nàptofound filence among authors with reſpect to the affairs of 
ſberia. They continued in all likelihood to be governed by 
their own kings, who were tributaries to Rome; for we do 
not find Iberia counted by any writer, or mentioned in the 
antient notitias, among the provinces of the empire; and 
beſides, we know, that, long after the diviſion of the em- 
pire, they were ſubject to their own princes; for Procopius 
tells us, that after they had embraced; the Chriſtian religion, 
Gyrgenen, their king, being + threatened. with a war by 
Cavuadel king of Perſia, in caſe, he did not conform to that of 


the Peruns, implored the aſſiſtance of the emperor Fu/tin, 


which kindled a · war between the two empires. Zonabarzes, 
another. of their kings, came to Conſlantinople, as the ſame 


author informs us, in the time of the emperor Juſti nian, 
to be baptized; with his: queen, his children, and ſeveral no- 
blemen of his court. Iberia is at preſent ſubject to the king of 


Perfia, and known to che Per ſians by the name of Gurgi/tan, 
that is, the land of the Georgian; for tan is an ancient Celtic 
word, ſignifying a country, and ſtill in uſe among the eaſtern na- 
tions, as appears from the modern names of Curdiſtan, Indoſtan, 
&c. that is, the country of the Curdes, of the Indians, &c. As 
to the name of Georgia, ſome writers are of opinion, that 
the ancient Jberia was fo called, either from St. George the 
famous Cappadocian martyr, held here in great veneration, 
or from George a Cappadecian biſhop, by whom the inhabitants 
vere firſt converted to chriſtianity. Others, ſuppoſing the 
country to have been called anciently Gordiza, and the inha- 


bitants Gordizans, from the Gordiæan mountains, take 
the words Georgia and Georgians to be a corruption of Gor- 


diæa and Gordizans ; but this opinion is intirely groundleſs, 


the Gordian mountains being placed by all the antient geo- 


of them in the hiſtory. of that 


graphers in Armenia, at a conſiderable diſtance from Iberia. 


b Tn EOnos. Minor, in fragment. 
Some 


Albania. 


| Cities and lowing are mentioned by Strabs, Ptolemy, 


rr. 


one. The Whole country, now known by the names ot 
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Some think, -that the inhabitants 923 


their Hailh in huſbandry, the Greet word ęror gos fignifying 
a huſbandman, and that the country was from them named 


Georgia. Pliny, enumerating the Caſpren nations, mentions 


the Georgi from whom perhaps the antient Iberia borrowed 
the name of Georgie, that country lying at a ſmall diſtance 
from the coafts of the Caſpian fea, which was inhabited, ac- 
cording to Pliny, by the Georgi, who, in procefs of time, 
may have ſettled in fberia, from which they were yon by 
the ſmall kingdom of Albania. 


AL N Ii 


Av bounded on 0 by 4 Iberia ; on 

the eaſt by the Caſpian ſea; on the north by mount 
Concajus ; and on the ſouth by Armania . It contained an- 
tiently a great many Cities, but not of any note. I. fol- 
be, Thelbis, Gelda, 1 Dab ilaca, — Chadace, 
Mifie, Boxiatu, and Cabalica, which Plizy calls the metro- 


polis of Albania. ' The rivers which it may be proper to take 
notice of, are, the Cyru3 or 
Gerrhus, the Sonnn, the Cumbyſes, and the Alatzar k, all 
_ emptying themſelves into the G 


Gyrnus, the Albans, the Cafes, the 


ſea. The Cyrus, now 
the Kur, ſprings from the Maſcbian mountains, which ſepa- 


rate Colchis from Armenia, waters the'country now called 


Holan, receives into its channel the and the Araxes, and 
falls into the Cuſpiun ſea, within, but at a ſmall diſtance 
rom, the ſouthern borders of the -antient Albunia. TI here 
is a great diſagreement among the antient geographers about 


the mouths of this river; Strabo, Platarch and Appian ſay, 


that it diſcharges irfelf into the ſea by twelve mouths. Strabo 
mdeed, who advances nothi for certain in his deſcriptions of 
countries but what he has „ peaks with great reſerve, 
and only tells us, that the Cyres i is ſaid to diſcharge itſeif 
by twelve mouths- into the Caſpian fea, Herodotus will have 
this river to fall into the fea by forty mouths ; but Pliny, 
with whom all our modern ar agree, allows it but 


Scirtuan and EA Georgia, is extremely fruitful and pleaſant. 


Sirabs deſcribes the antient Albani ans as tall and {trong-bodi- 
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el men, and add, that they had, generally ſpeaking, a very 
eracefut mien, and far excelled all other nations in comeli- 
neſs, as well as in ſtature. Our modern travellers cry up 
the women of Georgia and Scirevan for perfe& beauties, but 
find nothing extraordinary in the men; whereas the antients 
admired the men, without taking any notice of the wo- 
men. The ſame Strabo tells us, that the manners of the 
Albanians were very fimple; that they were unacquainted 
with weights, meaſures, and the uſe of money; that they 
could not count above a hundred ; and that trade was carried 
on among them only by exchange. Plixy tells us, that they 
held old age in great veneration; that they were of a very 
fair complection, and thence, according to ſome, called A- 
lani; that they could fee as well by night as by day; and 
that not only the men were ftout and courageous, but alſo 
the women, whom, he pretends to be deſcended from the 
antient Amazons. As to their origin, Tacitus | and Pliny ® 
derive them from the Theſſalians who attended Faſor in his 
expedition into Colebis, and ſettled in this part of the iſth- 
mus between the Erxine and Caſpian ſeas. Fuftin a will 
have them to be deſcended from the inhabitants of Alba in 
faly, who followed Hercules into thoſe parts, after he had 
overcome Geryon, Ammianus Marcellinus takes the Allan 
and Alani to be one and the ſame people, and derives them 
both from the Maſſagetæ, of whom we have ſpoke elſe- 
where . As to their form of government, the count 
was in antient times divided into a great many ſmall king- 
doms. Srrabo tells us, that no fewer than twenty fix differ- 
ent languages were ſpoke formerly in Albania; and that there 
were as many different kings and kingdoms as languages, 
each tribe having their peculiar king . But the Allani, in 
proceſs of time, prevailed over the other petty princes, 
and made themſelves maſters of the whole country. In Pom- 
pey's time they could bring into the field, as Strabs informs 
ut, fixty thouſand foot and twenty thouſand horſe. We Niger. 
ind no mention made of their kings till the reign of Alex- E 
ander the Great, to whom the king of Albania is ſaid by 
Pliny * and Solinus ©, to have preſented a dog of an extra- 
ordinary fierceneſs and fize. The next king of Albania we 
mentioned in biſtory is Oreſes, who, entering into an Orzſee.. 
alliance with Tigranes the ſon of Tigranes the Great, obliged 
Pompey to march againtt him. Coſis, rhe king's brother, a 
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brave and enterprizing prince, commanded the Albanians, 
and waited for Pompey on the banks of the Cyrus, which he 


fortified at certain diſtances with high paliſadoes. Hereupon 


Pompey feigning to return to Armenia, marching his army a 
great way about, and drawing up his cavalry and beaſts of 
burden in the bed of the river, to break the force of the 
ſtream, paſſed it without being diſcovered by the enemy. 
From the. Cyrus he purſued. his march to the Cambyſes, 
through a dry country, where his army ſuffered much for 
want of water. At length, after having rambled far out 
of the way, being led aſtray by his guides, who were Alba- 
mans, he rcached the Cambyſes, where his ſoldiers were ſeiz- 
ed with ſtrange diſtempers, occaſioned by their drinking too 
greedily of the water of that river while they were hot after 
their march ; however, he ſtill advanced, with the precau- 
tion of carrying ten thouſand ſkins full of water, leſt he 
thould be again reduced to the ſame ſtraits. He heard no news 
of the enemy till he had paſſed the Abas or Albanus, when 
he was informed, that Cæſis was advancing full march againſt 
him, at the head of threeſcore thouſand foot, and twelve 
thouſand horſe. Upon his approach he concealed the legion- 
aries among the the thick buſhes, with which the whole plain 
was covered, commanding them to cover their helmets with 
their bucklers, left the rays of the ſun reflecting on them, 
ſhould diſcover them at a diſtance. Then he detached the 
cavalry, With orders to attack the enemy, and, retiring be- 
fore them, draw them into the ambuſcade. The ftratagem 


had all the ſucceſs Pompgy could expect; for the legionaries 


ſtarting up all on a ſudden, and widening their ranks to let 


the cavalry retire, ſurrounded the Albanians on all fides, and 


put them to flight with great ſlaughter. On this occaſion Co- 
is behaved with great valour and intrepidity ; for he kept. cloſe 


to Pompey during the whole time of the engagement, and having 
had at laſt an opportunity of diſcharginga blow at him, pierced 


his breaſt-plate. Hereupon Pompey facing his adverſary, 
threw his javelin at him with ſuch vigour, that he Jaid him 
dead at his feet. The Albanians, diſheartened by the death of 
their general, fled in diforder to the neighbouring foreſt, 
which the Romans ſet on fire, crying aloud, while the foreſt 


was burning, Saturnalia, Saturnalia, to remind the Albani- 


ans, that they had attempted to ſurprize them in their quar- 


ters during the feaſts of Saturn, and therefore ought to ex- 


pect no quarter. Oræſes, after the defeat of his troops, re- 
tired to mount Caucaſus, and from thence ſent embaſſadors to 
ſtrike up a peace with the conqueror, who willingly granted 
it, being defirous to put an end to this war, and turn his 
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arms againſt the king of Parthia, who had entered GCordyene 
at the head of a mighty army t. It was conſtantly reported be- 
fore the engagement we have ſpoke of above, that there 
were many Amazons in the Albanian army; but the Ro- 
nans, who had given credit to that rumour, in ſtripping the 
dead on the field of battle, found none of thoſe warlike fe- 
males among them ; whence they concluded this rebublic of 


military women to be a mere fable, adopted on too flight 
grounds by many credulous hiſtorians. Oræſes is by ſome 


writers called Orodes, and * to have fought three unſuc- | 
celsful battles with Pompey 
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Oræſes was ſucceeded by is ſon Zoberes, who, having ven- Zoberes. 


tured an engagement with P. Canidius, Marc Antony $ licu- 


tenant, was by him intirely defeated, and obliged to ſue for 


peace. In this war Canjdius was powerfully aſſiſted by Phar- 


nabazus king of Iberia v. The next king of Albania we find Pharaſma- 


mentioned in hiſtory is Pharaſmenes, who, in the time of nes. 


the emperor Adrian, committed great devaſtations in Arme- 


nia, Cappadocia, and Media, and was on that account ſum- 


moned by the emperor: to Rome. Pharaſmanes refuſed to com- 
ply with the ſummons ; but in the mean time, to appeaſe A. 
drian,' ſent him ſome valuable preſents, among which were 
many great coats, ſuch as were wore in thoſe days by mili- 
tary men, all of cloth of gold. Theſe alone the emperor ac- 
cepted, but with no other view than to affront the king who 
had ſent them; for he cauſed three hundred criminals to be 


clad with them, and in that attire fight the wild beaſts in the 


public theatre. Upon Adrian's death the king of Albania 
came to Rome, upon the firſt ſummons from his ſucceſſor An- 


toninus Pius, who received him with great marks of eſteem, 


and ſent him back loaded with preſents to his kingdom *. 
Trebellius T and Marcellinus * ſpeak of two kings of Albania, 
whom they do not name, the one contemporary with Sa- 
ber I. king of Perſia and the emperor Valerian; the other 
reigning in the time of Sapor II. and entering into an allianc 
with him againſt Conſtantius, the ſon of Conſtantine the Great. 
The Albanians continued to be governed by their own prin- 
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ces till the reign of Juſtinian II. who is faid by Zinaras a 
and other writers b, to have ſubdued Albania by his general 
Leantius. The "thees kingdoms, which we have hete de- 
ſcribed, viz. Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, took up the whole 
iſthmus between the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, and extended 


from the borders of Media Atropatene, Armenia, and Pontus, 


on the ſouth, to the mountains Corax and Caucaſus on the 
north. Theſe mountains have been the ſubje& of many po- 
etical fables; but nothing has been feigned by the poets more 
improbable than what we read in ſome of the antient geogra- 
phers, viz. that they were ſo high as to be illuminated by 
the rays of the ſun even at midnight, it being certain that 


they are not much above two perpendicular miles in height e. 


They are known to the preſent inhabitants by the names of 


| Cacas and Cochias, which are, without doubt, a corruption 


of the antient name Corax. Ihe Arabs call them the moun- 
tains of Raf. We ſhall conclude our account of theſe three 
kingdoms with the words of Sir Fohn Chardin, who, in de- 
ſcribing the preſent Geargia, which comprehends the greater 
part of the antient Colchis,, Iberid, and Albania, ſpeaks of it 


thus: Georgia is as fertile a country as can be ſeen ; the 


e bread is as good there as in any part of the world; the 


« fruit of an exquiſite flavour, and of different ſorts; no 


c place in Europe yields better pears and apples; no place in 


© 4/ia better pomegranates. The country abounds with 
= cattle, veniſon, and wild fowl of all ſorts; the river Kr 
„ is well ſtocked with fiſh; the wine is fo rich, that the 


« king of Perſia has always ſome of it for his own table, 


4% Cc. The inhabitants are robuſt, valiant, and of a jovial 
„ temper, great lovers of wine, and eſteemed very truſty 


% and faithful, endowed with good natural parts, but, for 
6 want of education very vicious. The women are gene- 
&« rally fair and comely, and by their beauty recommend- 
0 ed to the court of the king of Perſia, whoſe wives and 
« concubines are for the moſt part Georgian women. Na- 
«© ture has adorned them with graces no-where elſe to be 


c met with; it is impoſſible to ſee them and not love them; 


« they are of a full lize, clean limbed, ſmall waifted, fair, 
„ and well- proportioned. Thus far Sir obn Chardin, to 
whoſe words, or rather panegyric on the Georgian women, 


| we beg leave to fubjoin a 1 out of another modern tra- 
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veller of no mean character * : As to the Georgian women, 
« (ſays he) they did not at all ſurprize us; for we expect- 
« ed to find them perfect beauties ; they are not at all dif- 
« agreeable, and may be counted beauties, if compared with 
« the Curdes ; they have an air of health that is pleaſing e- 
« nough ; but, after all, they are neither ſa handſome nor 
« ſo well-ſhaped as is reported. Thoſe who live in the 
« towns have nothing extraordinary more than the others ; 


« ſo that I may, I think, venture to contradict the accounts 


that have been given us of them by moſt travellers. *” But 
it is now, time for us to take our leave of Georgia, and paſs 
into the neighbouring kingdom of Boſporus, 


B OSPORUS 


was bounded on the eaſt by Colchis; on the weſt by 
the gulf.Carcinites ; on the ſouth by the Euxine ſea; and on 
the north by the Tanais, where that river falls into the Palus 
Mantis; ſo that it compriſed the Cherſoneſus Taurica in Eu- 
rope, and in Aſia all that tract which lies between the Palus 
Mæotis and the Euxine ſ-a. Diodorus Siculus © confines the 
kingdom of Boſporus within the Beſporus Cimmerius, the 


boundary of Europe and Aſia on that fide; but Strabo f, 


whom we have followed, extends it to the gulf Carcinites, 
which, with the Palus Maeotis, forms the iſthmus of the 
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HE antient kingdom of Boſporus, comprehending all Boſporus. 
the provinces that were ſubject to the Beſporan princes, : 


Cherſaneſus. Cities of note in the Aſiatic Beſporus were an- Cities. 


tiently Phanagoria, placed by ſome geographers on the Eu- 
xine ſea, by others on the Palus Maœotis; but by Pliny * 
and Mala h, at ſome diſtance from both, on a peninſula, 
which they call Corocondama. Near this city was formerly 
a famous temple dedicated to Venus Apatura, ſo called from 


the Greek word apate, ſignifying deceit ; for ſhe is feigned 


to have overcome the giants here by a ſtratagem ſuggeſted to 
her by Hercules. This city was, according to Strabo', the 
metropolis of Boſporus in Aſia, Cepi, Hermonaſſa, Sratoclea, 
and Cimmerium ſtood on the Boſporus, and are ſaid by Pliny 
to have been once remarkable cities. From the Itter the 
Brſparus Cimmerius borrowed its name. Strabe, Pliny, and 
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Pomponius Mela tell us, that Cimmerium was the chief city 


of the Cimmerians, a people famous for their robberies as 
early as in the days of Homer. Theſe barbarians being 
driven out of their country by the Scythian Nomades, ravaged 


the fineſt provinces in the caſt, and penetrates as far as Car- 


dis in Lydia, which they reduced; but being afterwards o- 
vercome by Halyattes king of Lydia, ſome of them returned 
to their antient habitation; and others, as moſt hiſtorians 
conjecture, advanced towards the north as far as the Baltic, 


and ſettled in the Cimbrica Cher ſoneſus, now Futland ; for 


the Cimbri and Cimmerii are by moſt hiſtorians thought to be 
one and the ſame people. The other cities taken notice of 
by the antients in the Aſiatic Boſporus, are Sinda on the Pa- 
lus Mæœotis; Tanais, at the mouth of the river bearing that 
name, where the city of Aſeth now ſtands; Paniardis, 
Tyrambe, and Geraſum, called by Ptol-my a Cimbrian village. 
T he coaſt of the Euxine fea was inhabited by the Cercete, 
the Heniochi, the Moſchi, and the Achæi, of whom we 
have ſpoke above. Strabo enumerates on the coaſt of the 


Palus Mestis the following nations, the Sindi, Dandarii, 


Agri, Arrichi, Tarpetes, Obidiaceni, Sittaceni, Doſci, and 
Aſpungitani, To theſe Sc lax adds the Coraxi, the Coraci, 


or, as Voſſius will have it, the Colici, and the Melanchleni. 
The country bordering on the Palus Maœctis and the Boſpo- 
' rus, which was inhabited by the Cimmerii, is repreſented by 


the antients as an inhoſpitable place, covered with thick fo- 


reſts and continual fogs, which the rays of the ſun could not 


break through. This frightſul deſcription gave Cicero and 
Ovid occaſion to ſay, that an eternal night reigned in this 
gloomy climate, and that fleep had taken up its abode here; 
and hence Cimmerian darkneſs became, according to La#ar- 
tius, a proverb, ſignifying an impenetrable darkneſs, and like- 
wile a gizomy and ſiupid mind. Lycophren, Pliny, Euſtathius, 


Sertius, and others, have pianted a colony of Cimmerians in 


Italy between Cume and Baie, near the lake Avernus, and 
tell us, that the ſun never ſhined on that ſmall canton; but 
Strabo, who wus better acquainted with the countries we are 
ſpeaking of, deſcribes them as abounding with all the neceſ- 
ſaries of lite, and rather pleaſant than diſagreeable. The 
rivers mentioned hy the antient geographers in this tract are, 
the Auticites or Fardants, the Pfatbis, the greater and leſſer 
Rhombites, and the Marubius, moſt of them ſpringing from 
the mountains of Sarmatia Aſiatica, and all emptying them- 

ſelves into the Palus Matis. | 
THe Tarrica Cherſoreſus, fo named from its being a pen- 
inſula, antiently inhabited by the Tauri, or e 
N Pliry 
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Pliny and Ptolemy call them, lies between the Euxine ſea, the 
Palus Metis, and the Boſporus Cimmerius ; extends, accord- 
ing to Sir John Chardin, ſixty one leagues from eaſt to welt, 
and about thirty five from north to ſouth, and is join- 
ed to the continent by a narrow iſthmus about a mile o- 
ver. The cities here of note in former times were, Taphræ or 
Taphrus, on the iſthmus, where the preſent city of Przetop or 
Prelop ſtands. The modern city is ſo called from the word 
przkop ſignifying a ditch ; for it was built on the ditch which 


the Tartars cut acroſs the iſthmus. Cherroneſus, or as the more 


modern Greek writers call it, Cherſon, was, according to Stra- 
bo, built by the Greeks on the gulf Carcinites, now the gulf 
of Nigropoli, on the weſt coaſt of the Cherſoneſus. Of this 
city, now called Topetarkan, there are ſtill many ruins to be 


ſeen. Theodoſia, or Theudoſia, another Greek city, on the 


eaſt coaſt of the peninſula, once a place of great note. It is 
now known by the name of Caffa, and is the capital of Liitle 
Tartary. From this city the Boſporus Cimmerius of the an- 
tients is called by the preſent inhabitants the ſtreights of Caf- 
fa. Sanſon places Theodoſia: where the modern city of Tuſba 
ſtands. Nymphæum, Lagyra, Charax, &c. ſtood on the 
Euxine fea, and Panticapgum on the Boſporus. This city 
was, according to Strabo, the metropolis of the European 
Boſporus. it was founded by the Mileſians, and for ſome 
ages governed by its own laws; but at length ſubdued by the 
kings of Boſporus. Some writers have confounded the cities 


of Panticapeum and Boſporus ; but Pliny, Strabo, and Stepha- 


nus ſpeak of them as two different cities. Procopius often 
mentions the latter; but never takes any notice of Pantica- 
peum, tho* the capital of Taurica Cherſoneſus. This penin- 


lula is at preſent poſſeſſed by the Tartars, and commonly 


known by the name of the Crim, which it borrowed from 


the city of Krym, antiently called Cremnos. The Boſporus 


Cimmerius, now the ſtreights of Kertzi or Caffa. which di- 
vides Europe and Aſia, or the Crim and Kuban, is not above 


four leagues over. The Palus Maæotis extends from ſouth- 
welt to north-eaſt about one hundred and thirty leagues, hav- 


ing on the north and weſt Little Tartary; on the ſouth-weſt 


the Cherſoneſus Taurica, now the Crim ; and on the eaſt and 


ſouth-eaſt Sarmatia Afratica, now Circaſs Tartary. This ſea 


or lake was called by the antients Palus Mæotis, from the 


Mæotæ or Moæotici, a people inhabiting the European, and 
part of the Aſiatic coaſt, and alſo Palus Sarmatiæ, Cimme- 
rig Paludes, Scythica Stagna, and Ponti Euxini mater, or 


the mother of the Euxine ſea ; but its modern name is the (ca 


of 
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of Zabach, borrowed from a fiſh taken there at certain ſea- 
ſons of the year. 

Tur Boſporani were governed by princes of their own in 
the earlieſt times; but as the works of Trogus Pompeius, who 
wrote the hiſtory of the Boſporan kings k, have not reached 
us, we can give but a very indifferent account of them. The 
firſt we meet with in hiſtory is Leucon, who is mentioned by 


Strabo .; but we are quite in the dark both as to his reign 


and to that of Pariſades, whom Strabo calls the laſt of his 
race. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that many kings had, reigned 
in Ne * before the conſulate of MA. Genutius Augurinus 
and P. Curiatius Philo. Hence it is plain, that Leucon and 
Pur fad were not, as ſome authors have thought, the foun- 
ders of the Boſporan kingdom, but preceded by a long ſeries 
of princes of the fame race. Spartacus I. ſucceeded Pariſa- 
des, and is ſaid by Diadorus Siculus in one place to have 
reigned ſeven years, and in another ſeventeen a. He had two 
tons, viz. Seleucus and Spartacus. He left the kingdom to 


the tormer, who reigned four years, and dy 2 chil- 


dren, was ſucc-eded by his brother Spartacus II. and he, af- 
ter a reign of twenty-ſix years, by his ſon Satyrus, who reign- 
ed fourteen yeais 2. After him came Leucon II. who waged 
war with one Maeman, probably a neighbouring prince, by 
whom he was overcome, and with the Heracleans, over 
whom he gained confiderable advantages. He had a particu- 
lar regard for the Athenians, whom he ſupplied with a great 


quantity of corn in the time of a famine, and allowed their 


merchants a free trade to all the parts of his dominions. The 
Athenians, in return for his kindneſs, made him and his chil- 
Gen free of A:hens, and granted to his trading ſubjects the 
fame privileges and exemptions in Attica, which their citizens 
enjoyed in Beſporus, erecting three pillars in memory of the 
zo underſtanding that paſſed between the two ſtates, viz. 

d in tlie City of. Boſpor us, another in the Piræus, and the 
third near the temple of the Argonauts. He was a great en- 
courager of trade, granting ample privileges to all foreign 
merchants ſettling at Theodofia in the Cherſoneſus; by which 
means that city became one of the moſt rich and.populous of 
the eaſt o. His exploits were celebrated by Chryſippus the 
phitofopher, as Platarch informs us, but have not reached 
our tunes. He left two ſons, Spartacus and Pariſades. The 
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formers ſurnamed Salyrus, ſucceeded him in the Rin dom, 
and is called by Dinarchus the tyrant of Bol por us. fc re- 
ſtored Heralæus, a neighbouring prince, 'to 5 kingdom, ob- 
liging him to marry his daughter, and murder Tifgatante his 
former wife, in order to make room for her. This kindled 
2 bloody | war between him and the ſubjects of Hecdtæut, in 
which he loft his ſon, with whoſe death he was fo ſenſibly af- 
fected, that he did not long out-live him v. Dinarebus tells 
us 4, that both be and his brother Pariſedes ſent yearly - 
Demoſthenes a thouſand buſhels of wheat. He reigned 6n 
five years, and was ſucceeded, according to ſome, by 


younger ſon Gorgippus ; iccording to others, by bis brother | 


Pariſades. Of Gorgippus we find nothing upon record. Pa- 
| rilade es is faid by "DiddeFus Siculus © to have Freigned thirt eight 
years He tft three ſors, Satyrus, Eumelut, and Płytanis, 

who made war upon one another. Satyrus II. the Ede. 


ſucceeded his father; but his brotlier Funiclus, bein affified 
by 4riophames king of Thrace, attempted to drive him from 


the throne. . Satyrus "had recouſe to the Scythians, who ſent 
to his altſtaiice twenty thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe. 
With theſe, two thouſand Greeks, and an equal number of 
Thracians, he engaged : and put to flight Eumelus, whoſe ar- 


my conſiſted of two and twenty thouſand foot, and twenty 
thouſand' horſe, all 'Thra: clans, under the command of Ario- 


phames e or Aviapbarnes heir king. After this defeat Zumelus 
and the Thratian king retited to a a where they 


were cloſely beſi ieged by the conqueror. While Satrus con- 
tinued before this place, Meniſcus, who commanded the mer- 
cenaries, bein furrounded by the enemy while be was at- 


tempzi to ſtorm the fort, Satyrus haſtehed to his relief, and 


. reſcued from the imminent danger he was in; bue Was 
himſelf rin. through the rm with a pear, and died of the 
wound the night _ Jef after a ſhort reign of nine months. 
Upon His 85  Meniſcus,” breaking up the ſiege, retired with 
the arm to the * of Gargara, and from thence carried tlie 
king 8 body to Panties zum, and there deli beked it xo Nis 
= ta Prot ani, Who having buried it With grent pomp, 
exal e itnſelf the command of the army „and the 3 of 
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Hereupon Prytanis marched againſt him, at the head of x 
numerous army; but was overcome in a pitched battle, and 
being ſhut up within a narrow neck of land, between the Pa. 
tus Mæœotis and a lake, was forced to ſurrender, give up his 
army, and depart the kingdom ; but he ſoon returned, and, 
by the aſſiſtance of his friends, made himſelf maſter of ſome 
ſtrong holds. Whereupon Eumelus marched againſt him a- 
new, and having put his army to flight, purſued him to a 


| place called the gardens, where he endeavoured to make head 


againſt his brother's victorious army, but was killed in the 

attempt. Upon his death Eumelus ordered all the friends and 

children of his two brothers Satyr us and Prytanis to be mur- 

dered. Pariſades alone, the fon of Satyrus, had the good 

luck to make his efcape to the court of Agaras king of the 

Scythians ; all the others were inhumanly maſſacred. This 

cruelty incenſcd the people, who were ready t9 revolt, and 

revenge the death of their friends with that of the tyrant, 

when Eumelus calling them together, promiſed to alter his 

conduct, reſtored to the cities their former privileges, freed 

them from all kind of taxes, and having by that means re- 

gained their affections, governed the kingdom with great 

equity and moderation to his death. He is celebrated by the 

antients as the greateſt king who had ever reigned in Boſpo- 

rus; for he not only defended his dominions againſt the 
neighbouring barbarians, who, at different times, invaded it 
with numerous armies, but would have brought all the na- 

tions round him under ſubjection, as Diodorus informs us, 
had he not been prevented by death, after a reign of five years, 
and as many months ; for as he was returning out of Scythia, 
in a chariot covered with a canopy, the horſes taking fright, 
and the driver not being able to ſtop them in their career, the 
king threw himſelf out, but his ſword intangling in one of 
the wheels, he was hurried away with the violent motion of 
the chariot, and killed. We are told, that he had been fore- 
warned by an oracle to beware of a moving houſe, and there- 
fore never ventured to go into any houſe, till his ſervants had 
thoroughly examined both the roof and foundation ; but when 
they underſtood that the horfes had been frightened at the ca- 
nopy placed on his chariot, they concluded that the prophe 


was fulfilled f. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Spartacus III. 


who reigned twenty years. Many years after we read of 
Leucanor reigning in the Boſporus Cimmerius, and paying 2 
yearly tribute to the Scythians. He was treacherouſly mur- 
dered by one Ar/acomas, a Sc5thian prince, for having re- 


© Diovor. Sicut. I. xx. 
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fuſed him his daughter in marriage *© Upon his death Euboi- 
tus, his brother by a concubine, was placed on the throne by 
the Sarmatians, and maintained on it by them and by the 
Alani, and the Gr cel ſtates of Afjia, who willingly joined 
him againſt the Scythians, who began to be too powerful 
in thoſe parts; however, he could n-ver enjoy his king- 
dom in peace and tranquillity, till he ſubmitted to pay the 
S:ythians a double tribute a. The next prince we find reign- 
ing in Boſporus is Pariſades III. who not being able to pay 
to Scilurus king of Scythia the unreaſonable tribute he exact- 
ed, nor withſtand ſo powerful an enemy, voluntarily refigned 
the kingdom to Mithridates the Great, king of Pontus, after 
it had been held by his anceſtors for the ſpace of four hundred 

s, as Lucian, Diodorus Siculus w, and Strabo inform us . 
In the time of the laſt Mithridatic war the Boſporans revolted 
from Mithridates, and admitted Roman gariſons into the cities 
of Phanagoria, Theodoſia, Cherſoneſus, and Nympbezum ; but, 
upon the death of that prince, the whole country was reſtored N 
by Pompey to his ſon Pharnaces, whom he honoured with the i 
title of a friend and ally of the Roman people. During the Zong 
civil war between Cz/ar and Pompey, Pharnaces, not ſatiſ- 
fied with the kingdom of Boſporus, attempted the recovery. 
of his father's dominions, crofſed the Euxine ſea, and re- 
duced Colchis, Armenia Minor, and ſeveral places in Cappa- 
dicia, Pontus, and Bithynia . After the battle of Pharſalia, 
Ceſar ſent Domitius Calvinus againſt him with part of his 
army ; but Damitius being overcome in a pitched battle, 
Pharnaces made himſelf maſter of the remaining part of Pon- 
tus and Cappadocia, and of all Bitbynia; whence he was pre- 
paring to advance into Aſia properly ſo called; but in the 
mean time Czſar leaving Egypt, where he was paſling his time 
in banquets and revels with Cleopatra, and crofling Syria, 
came unexpectedly upon Pharnaces, and having attacked him, 


- WH vithout allowng any reſpite either to his own men or to the 
enemy, gained a complete victory; an account whereof he 
d wrote to one of his friends in the celebrated words, ver, 
* vidi, vici, I came, I ſaw, I conquered ; which, as they well 


;- WJ cxprefſed the expedition by which he obtained ſo fignal a 
: victory, he cauſed to be wrote in capital letters, and carried 
? before him in his triumph*. Pharnaces, after this defeat, 
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mand of the B 


life in the ninety third year of his age 4. 
Scribonius giving out that he was the 
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fled to Sinope with a thouſand horſe, and from thence failed 


back into Boſporus ; where he no ſooner landed but Aſender, 
whom he had appointed governor of that country dwing his 
abfence, ſeized him, and put him to death, taking upon him- 
ſelf the title of king of Beſporus . Hereupon Ceſar beſtow- 
ed the kingdom of Baſporus on Mitbridates the Pergamian, 
in regard of the eminent ſervice he had done him in Egypt, 
as we have related in the hiftory of that country b. At the 
fame time he appointed him tetrarch of Galatia, which he 
had a title to in right of his mother, who was deſcended from 


one of thoſe tetrarchs. He might alſo have laid claim to the 


kingdom of Boſporus in right of his father ; for he was ſup- 
poſed to be the ſon of Mitbridates the Great, his mother 
having been one of that prince's concabines, after the death 
of Menodotus of Pergamus her huſband. But Cefar, in ap- 


pointing him king of Boſporus, gave him only an empty title; 


for Aſander being in poſſeſſion of the whole country, be was 
to ſettle himſelf on the throne by force of arms. With this 
view he raiſed what forces he could ; but inſtead of gaining 
overcome and lain in battle 
by Aſauder, who, after his death, held the kingdom without 
any further moleſtation, the Romans not being at leiſure, on 
account of their inteſtine broils, to give him any diſturbance :. 
He was a man of great courage and ſkill in the military art, 


and in neither reckoned inferior to any of the age he lived in; 


however, the 


Auguftus diſtruſting him, gave the com- 
9/poran troops, who ſerved in the Roman army, 


to Scrrbonius 3; which Aſander took fo much amiſs, that he 


abſtained from all food, and by that means put an end to his 
Upon his death, 
grandſon of Mithridates, 
married Dynamis the daughter of Pharnaces, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the kingdom of Boſporns ; but was ſoon driven out 
by Polemon, on whom Augn/izs had beſtowed that ki 
Polemen was the ſon of Zeno, a famous orator of Laadicea, 
and, after the battle of Philippi, had been by Marc Antony 
rewarded for his gallant behaviour, with that part of the 
kingdom of Pontus which lay next to Cappadocia, He at- 
tended the ſame Marc Antony in his expedition againſt the 
Parthians, by whom he was taken priſoner. He was after- 
wards ſent by the king of Media to negotiate a peace between 


him and Antony; which he concluded to the great ſatisfaction 


2 ArPIAN Hi er. &PLOT. ibid. d See before, p.148, & 
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of the triumvir, by whom he was on that conſideration made 

king of Armenia Miner. After the battle of Actium, in 
which he fought with great bravery for Antony, he was not 

only pardaned by 4xgu/izs, but ſent by him, or rather by 
Aerippe againſt Scribanius, whom he defeated, and drove 

from the throne. He engaged in ſeveral wars with the 
neighbouring barbarians, whom he kept in awe, preventing 

them from making incurſions into the Roman territories ; but 

was at length overcame, taken, and put to death by the 
dprngitani, whom Strobo reckons among the nations that 

bordered on the Palus Mæotit. He had been honoured by 

luguffus ſome time before his death with the title of a friend 

and ally of the Roman people. He left two ſons, Zeno and : 
Pulemon II. The former, ſurnamed Artaxias, was by Germa- , 
niem made king of Armexia, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
Armeniant, among whom he had been brought up fr. The 

latter ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of Boſporus, which 

he afterwards exchanged in the reign of Claudius for part of ö 
Cilicia. We find na further mention in hiſtory of the 1 
Beſperoni till the reign of Trajan, who, as Eutropius informs / 
us*, received the king of Boſporus under his protection. In 
the time of Antoninus Pius, one Rhymetalces reigned in the 
Baſportes Cimmerines, and came to Rome to treat with the 
emperor abaut the affairs of his kingdom, as we read in Ca- 
pitalinus 6. Lucian tells us t, that the Boſporans, in his 
time, were governed by a king named Eupator; but what 
fate attended them thenceforth to the divifion of the empire, 
we find no- where recorded ; and therefore ſhall proceed to 

1 ſuecinct account of the other kingdoms mentioned in the 
tie prefixed to this chapter. 5 


WE have delivered elſewhere * the hiſtory of Madia, Media. 
* from the earlieſt account of time to its being reduced 

by the Perfians, by whom it was held to the reign of Darius 

Coademannus, when the other provinces of Media fell under the 

power of the Macedonians ; but that which lay between 
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mount Taurus and the Caſpian ſea withſtood Alexander, 
being defended by one Atropatus, who, upon the downfal of 
the Per/ian monarchy, kept it for himſelf, and tranſmitted 
it to his poſterity, who held it as ſovereigns to Strabo's time i. 
From Atropatus it was called Media Atropatia, or ſimply 
Atropatene. In proceſs of time it became a very conſiderable 
kingdom; for Strabo tells us *, that the kings of Atropa- 
tene could bring into the field forty thouſand foot and twenty 
thouſand horſe. The metropolis of this kingdom is called b 
Strabo, Gaza; by Plutarch, Phrahata ; and by Dion 
Praaſpa. But as we have deſcribed elſewhere u this country, 
and given an account of the cities it contained, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to the hiſtory of its kings. The firſt who reigned here 
was Atropatus, who being governor of this province in the 
time of Darius Codomannus, as we have hinted above, defend- 
ed the narrow paſſes leading into it againſt Alexander, and 

upon his departure cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged king 

of the country. Upon the death of Alexander, Perdiccas, 

who had married his daughter, ſuffered him to enjoy 

his new kingdom without moleſtation. The other kings 
of Media we find mentioned in hiſtory, are Timarchus, 
Mithridates, Darius, and Artuaſdes. Timarchus reigned 

in the time of Demetrius Soter king of Syria, who at- 


tempted, but without ſucceſs, to reduce Media, as T rogus 


informs us. Mithridates was contemporary with Mi- 
thridates the Great king of Pontus, whom he afliſted a- 
gainſt Lucullus. He married the daughter of Tigranes king 
of Armenia ; but dying without iflue, left the kingdom to his 
brother Darius, who likewiſe ſided with Mithridates; but 
was overcome by Pompey ?. Darius was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Artuaſdes, or Artauaſdes, on whom Marc Antony made 
war at the inſtigation of Artabazes king of Armenia ; but 
was therein attended with bad ſucceſs, as we ſhall relate in 
the hiſtory of Parthia. Upon the retreat of Marc Anton), 
Artuaſdes falling out with his allies the Parthians, about tlie 
diviſion of the Roman ſpoils, ſent ambaſſadors into Egypt, 
acquainting Antony, that he was ready to join him with all 
his forces, and affiſt him to the utmoſt of his power in the 
reduction of Parthia. Hereupon the triumvir reſolved to re 

turn into Parthia by the way of Media, and to attac 
Artuaſdes more firmly to his intereſt, firſt ſent him as a pre 
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ſent the head of Artabazes his inveterate enemy, whom he 
had treacherouſly ſeized, and afterwards contracted a mar- 
riage for Alexander, one of his ſons by Cleopatra, with a 
daughter of the king of Media ; but in the mean time the 
civil war breaking out between Antony and Ofavianus, 
Artwaſdes ſent his forces to join the former, which gave the 
Parthians an opportunity of invading his dominions, and 
driving him from the throne. After having lived ſome time 
in Syria, he. had recourſe to the clemency of Octavianus, 
who received him into favour, and beſtowed upon him the 
kingdom of Armenia Minor 1. As for the kingdom of Media, 
it continued ſubject to the Parthians, who held it for many 
years, as we ſhall ſee in the hiſtory of that people, Some 
authors indeed ſpeak of kings reigning in Midia long after 
the times we are now writing of ; but theſe princes were pro- 
bably of the race of the Arſacidæ; for Dion, Tacitus, and 
Jaſepbus tell us, that the Parthian kings ſometimes ſuffered 
their younger brothers to reign in Media. 


TJ ACTAILA 


on the weſt by Margiana ; on the north by the river 
Oxus ; on the ſouth by mount Parepamiſus ; and on the eaſt 
by Afaatic Scythia and the country of the Maſſagetæ. It was 
2a large, fruitful, and well-peopled country, containing, if 
Ammianus Marcellinus is to be credited *, a thouſand cities 
but of theſe we find only the following mentioned by the an- 


Zariaſpe. Some writers indeed make Bara and Zariaſpe 
two different cities; but Strabon © and Pliny © tell us 
in expreſs terms, that Batra and Zariaſpe were two 


the river Zariaſpa; and Curtius on the Bactrus, at the foot 
in the heart of the country, at a great diſtance from mount 


Paropamiſus, which was the ſouthern boundary. From the 
river Bactrus, Curtius will have both the city and country 


5,16, „. Curr, I. vii. c. 4. 


tients, Bactra, the metropolis of the country, called antientiy 


names of one and the ſame city. Pliny places Bactra on 


of mount Paropamiſus; but Ptolemy, diſagreeing with both 
theſe writers, deſcribes it as ſtanding on the river Dargidus, 
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BACTRIA or Baftrians, now Chorſſon, was bounded BaQtria. 
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to have borrowed their names. The other cities of Ractria, 
mentioned by the antient geographers, are Flexandria, pro- 
bably built by Alexander ; Darapſa or Adraſpa, the fame city 
which Arrian calls Drapſaca v; Eucratidia, Cariata, both 
ſpoke of by Strabo*; the latter was deſtroyed by Aler- 
ander; Sifimethre Petra, where Alexander ſolemnized his 
marriage with Rexana who was kept there; Maracanda, re- 
paired, but not built, as Aneas Sykvius and Cambinxs have i- 
magined, by Tamerlan. T he ſame writers tell us, that Afara- 
canda was the birth-place of that great commander, but are 
therein contradicted by Chalcacondyles J. This city is now 
known by the name of Samaracanda ; whence the preſent 


kings of Perſia ſtyle themſelves princes of Samaracanda, as 


David Chytreus informs us. Ebuſmi and Charracharta, 
now Chiariachar, were once two places of great note, being 
called by Ptslemy royal cities. The chief rivers of Bactria were, 


the Ochus, th: Oxus, the Orgomenes, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Dar- 


gomenes ,the Zariaſpa or Zariaſpes, the Artimit, and the Dar- 
gidus. Moſt of theſe rivers fall into the Ochus, which ſprings 
from mount Paropamiſus and diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian 


| fea. Paropamiſus, or Parapami ſus is a part of mount Taurus, 


and not of mount Cancaſus, as thoſe who attended Alexander 
in his expedition into India were pleaſed to call it. That 
part of Bactria which was watered by the river Oxus, is deſ- 
cribed by the ancients as a very fruitful country, abounding 
with paſtures, and well ſtocked with cattle of a very large 
fize ; but the ſouthern parts were nothing but ſandy deſerts, 
without any tract or beaten way; inſomuch, that travellers 
uſed to reft in the day-time, and purſue their journey in the 
night, guiding themſelves by the ftars, as on the ſea, not 
without danger of being buried in the ſand. The country 
was inhabited by the following nations, viz. the Salataræ, 


Zariaſpæ, Chomatri, Comi, Acinace, Tambyze, Thocare, 


Marycæi, Amariſpii, and ſeveral others of leſs note. The 
Battrians in general were reckoned good ſoldiers, being al- 
ways at war, either among themſelves or with the neigh- 
bouring nations, and enemies to all manner of luxury. Pli- 
ny tells us, that they uſed to expoſe their old people, when 


| they attained to a certain age, to be devoured by fierce mal- 


tiffs, which they kept for that purpoſe, and called ſepulchral 
dogs. The ſame author adds, that they allowed their daugh- 


ters to keep company with whom they pleaſed, and that in- 
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continency was no ways diſreputable even to the women b. 

As to their government, they were ruled by kings in the earli- 

eſt ages. Zoroafler is ſaid by Euſebius e to have reigned in 
Baftria, and to have been contemporary with Ninus, who 
made wat upon him, and ſubdued his country. But Cteſias 
mentions one Oxyartes as reigning in Bactria, when that 
country was reduced by Ninus, and will have Zoroafter to 
have been contemporary with Cyrus the Great. Pliny queſ- 

tions whether he ever reigned in Bactria; but of him and 
his writings we have ſpoke elſe where 4. All authors agree, 
that Bactria was ſubdued, firſt by the A/jrians, and after- 

wards by the Per ant under Cyrus the Great, as we have 

related in the hiſtory of thoſe two empires. It fell after- Revolt of 
wards under the power of the Macedonians, and was held by the Bactri- 
| the ſucceſſors of Seleucus Nicator till the reign of Autischus ans. 
Thees, when Theodetus, from governor of that province, be- Year of 
| came king, and firengthened himſelf ſo effectually in his the Flood, 
HW new kingdom, while Antiochus was engaged in a war with 2699. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt, that he could never after- 8 
vards diſpoſſeſs himof his new acquiſitions e. He was ſucceeded = : 

by his ſon , named alſo Theodotus, who entering into an al- LW 
lance with Arſaces, the founder of the Parthian monarchy, * * 
conſiderably enlarged his kingdom, while the two brothers 

Seleucus. Callinicus and Antiochus Hierax were waſting their 

ſtrength againſt each other fo Theodotus was overcome in 

battle, and driven out by Euthydemus his brother, who, as 

he was a very valiant and prudent prince, maintained a long 

war againſt Antiochus the Great, in defence of his country, 

obliging him at laſt to lay aſide all thoughts of ever reducing 

it, as we have related in the hiſtory of Syria. Euthydemus 

was ſucceeded by his brother Menander, who, paſſing the river 

Hypamis, ſubdued the kingdom of Sigertis, the large province 

of Pattalena, and ſeveral other countries unknown even to 

Alexa nder the Great; but while he was preparing to make 

new conqueſts, and invade the Syrian dominions, he was 

taken off by a violent fever, to the great gricf of his ſubjects, 

among whom his aſhes were diſtributed, to quell the diſturb- 

ances that aroſe on account of his budy, which many cities 

laid claim to. By this means magnificent monuments were 
erected to his memory in moſt cities of Badtria . He was 
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ſucceeded by his nephew Demetrius, the ſon of Euthydemns, 
in whoſe name he had governed, that prince being very young 
Fl at his father's death. Demetrius was no ways inferior to his 
\ uncle in courage and bravery ; for he had not only maintain- 
| ed himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the provinces which Menander 
had reduced, but made ſeveral new acquiſitions, and at his 
death left the kingdom of Bactria in a moſt flouriſhing con- 
dition. His fon Eucratides built the city of Eucratidia, 
and having invaded India, made himſelf maſter of all thoſe 
provinces which had been ſubjected by Alexander. On his 
return to his own dominions, he was treacherouſly murdered 
by his ſon, named alfo Eucratides, to whom he had com- 
mitted the government of the kingdom during his abſence, 
So wicked an action did not go long unpuniſhed ; for the 
Scythians invading Bactria on one fide, and the Parthians on 
the other, Eucratides was driven from the throne, and ſoon 
after killed in attempting to recover it. Upon his death the 
Parthians ſeized on the provinces of Aſpionia and Thuriva, 
leaving all the reſt to the Scythians, wno held the kingdom 
of Bactria till the invaſion of the Huns, of whom we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak in a more proper place. The kings, whom 
we find mentioned as reigning in Bactria in the times of the 
emperors Adrian, Antoninus Pius, and Valerian, were all of 
Scythian extraction; but the Scythians were in their turn 
. driven out by the Huns, who reigned in Bactria, as we 
read in our modern hiſtorians, in the time of Ladiſſaus IV. 
king of Hungary. 8 | 


EDESS A. 


T HE ancient city of Edeſſa is placed by geogaphers in 
" Meſopotamia, on the banks of the Scirtus, between mount N 
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Ma ſius and the Euphrates, into which the Scirtus empties V 
itſelf. It was once a place of great note, and famous for 2 -N 
temple of the Syrian goddeſs, which was reckoned one of the AM 
richeſt in the world, nations and princes fending thither pre- C 
ſents and offerings from all parts of the eaſt. From this p 


temple Edeſſa was ſtyled Hierapolis, or the holy city. During 4 
the inteſtine broils, which greatly weakened the kingdom of 9 
* | Syria, one Augarus or Abgarus ſeized on the city of Edeſſa 
' | and its fruitful territory, which he erected into a new king- 


dom, ſtyling himſelf king of Edeſſa, and tranſmitting the fame 3 
title to his poſterity. Under which of the Syrian kings this 2 
revolution happened, we find no-where recorded. All we P. 


know of the founder of this new kingdom is, that he often 6 
defeated 
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defeated the Syrians, to whom the country which he poſſeſ- 
ſed had been long ſu ee and in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, 
left at his death his ſmall principality, as Ignatius > and 2 
lander ſtyle it ', in a very flouriſhing condition. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon Ariamnes, or Abgarus II. for the name of 
Abzarus was common to all the king of Edeffa. This prince 
— himſelf maſter of the whole province mw Oſroene, and 
entering into an alliance with Pompey againſt Tigranes the 
Great king of Armenia, ſupplied his army with all manner of 
proviſions. 'In the Parthian war he pretended to fide with 


Craſſus; but in the mean time maintaining a private correſ- 


pondence with the enemy, was the chief cauſe of the great 
overthrew which the Romans received at Carrhe, as we ſhall 
relate at length in the hiſtory of the Parthians. He left the 
kingdom to his ſon Uchanias, mentioned by Euſebius k, who 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Abgarus III. a prince much ſpoke 
of by the eccleliaſtic writers, on account of the letters which 
he is ſuppoſed to have wrote to our faviour, and our ſaviour 
to him. © Theſe letters were found by Euſebius, as he aſſures 
us, in the public archives of Edeſſa, . by him tranſlated out 
of the original Syriac into Greek, and inferted in his eccleſi- 
aſtic hiſtory i. They are alſo ſpoke of by Nicephorus u, Ce- 
drenus a Dorotheus o, Evagrius b, Glycas l, Curopalater r, , 

Nicetas ©, &c. The laſt mentioned writer tells us, that 
our ſaviour's letter was ſtolen i in the reign of Andronicus Com- 
nenus, and never after heard of ©. Theſe letters have given 


occaſion to many diſputes among our modern writers, ſome 


maintaining them to be genuine, and others to be forged. 
This ſubje& has been learnedly handled by Caſaubon, Gretſe- 
rus, Tillemont, Du Pin, and the late father Alexander, a 


writer of great note of the Dominican order, to whom we 


reter ſuch of our readers as are defirous to be well acquainted 


with this controverſy, which is altogether foreign to our ſub- 
ject. Algarus IV. the fon of the above-mentioned prince, 
reigned in the time of the emperor Claudius, and joined C. 
Caſſius governor of Syria, who had been ordered by that em- 


peror to place Meherdates on the throne of Partbia. When 
Meherdates arrived at Edeſſa, Abgarus, who had been gained 
over by the Parthians, detained him there, under various pre- 
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tences, till ſuch time as the enemy had drawn together their 
forces and, in the heat of the engagement; abandoning the Romans 
with the king of the Adiabenians, brought on the defeat of their 
army u. The next prince of Edeſſa, we find: mentioned in 


hiſtory is that Abgarus, who was contemporary with the em- 


the Part 


ror Trajan, to whom he ſent, during the war he waged with 
th 1 two hundred and fifty fine horſes, a great ma- 
ny complete ſuits of armour, and fixty thouſand javelins. 
Trajan accepted of three breaſt-plates only, and declared 46. 
garus a friend and ally of the Roman people w, Suidas ſome- 
times calls him Abgarus, and ſometimes Augarut, giving him 
in one place the title of king, and elſewhere ſtyling him the 


Chief, of the Edeſſans. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Arban- 


des, who was highly favoured by Trajan. Abgarus YI. the 
ſon of Arbandes, is mentioned by Capitelinus, in his life of 
Antoninus Pius, and by Epiphanius, who calls him a moſt 
pious prince, Another prince of the ſame name reigned at 
Edeſſa in the time of the emperor Severus, aſſiſted him in the 
wars he waged in the eaſt, and attended him to Rome, where 
he was, by the emperor's orders, received and entertained 
with the utmoſt pomp and ſplendor*. He was afterwards 
ſuſpected by Caracaila of holding a correſpondence with the 


enemies of Rome, and being ſummoned to juſtify himſelf be- 


 iwriela, 


fore the emperor, he was, by his orders confined, and his king- 


dom reduced to a Roman province ?. He is by Spartianus 


called king of Perſia; but by Dion, Zonaras, and Heradia- 


nus king of the O/rozui, the dominions of the kings of Edeſſa 
being confined within the narrow bounds of Oſroẽne, or, as 
others call it, Oſdroẽne, a province of Meſopotamia, bounded 
on the weſt and ſouth by the Euphrates; on the eaſt by the 
Chaboras or Aborras; and on the north by mount Taurus, 
dividing it from the Greater Armenia. | - 


EMES A 


EMHES 4, Emiſa, or Emiſſa, was a city of Syria, placed 
by moſt of the antient geographers on the Orontes, be- 
tween Apamea and Laodicea Cabioſa. This city one Sampſi- 
ceramus, an Arabian, ſeized during the troubles of Syria, and 
aſluming the title of king, held Emeſa, and its ſmall territory, 
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without the leaſt diſturbance from the Srieucidæ; who had 
other more important wars on their hands . Sampfireramus 
is often mentioned by Cicero in his letters to Atticus *, But 
Nialins is of opinion, that Cicero, under that diſguiſe; meant 


Pompey, who had overcome Sampſictramus. He left two ſons, 
— and Alexander, The former ſucceeded his father, 
and, as he. was greatly attached to the Romans, acquainted 
Cicero, while he governed Cilicia in quality of proconſul, 
with the motions and defigns of the Parthizns, who, under 
the conduct of Pacerus their king, were preparing to invade 
Syria. In the civil wars of Rome, he ſided firſt with Ceſar 
againſt Pompey, and afterwards with Antony againſt Otavig- 
ms. After the victory gained by the latter at A#ium, Antony, 
ipprehending that he deſigned to follow the example of the 
neighbouring pritices; who had all declared for the conqueror, 
got him into his power, and; upon that bare ſuſpicion; cauſ- 
ed him to be put to a moſt cruel death b. He is ſtyled by 
Strabo, the petty king of the Emeſent ; Fe, a petty 
prince of Arabia ; and by Dion, prince of the Arabians. Up- 
on his death the king 
ther Alexander, who continuing faithful to his benefactor in 


his greateſt diſtreſs, was taken priſoner by Ofavianus, and not 
only deprived of his kingdom; but carried in triumph, and 


afterwards put to death . His ſon Famblichus II. was receiv- 


ed into favour by OZavianus, and by him reſtored to his fa- 


ther's kingdom, after he had lived fome time in baniſhment 4; 
Many years after him reigned Sampficeramus II. whom ſome 
writers take to have been his grandſon. He is mentioned by 
Tce, who ſtyles him king of the Emeſeni . He was 
ucceeded by his ſon Azizus, who falling in love with Dru- 
fila, the ſiſter of Agrippa minor, embraced the Jewiſb reli- 
gion, in order to marry her f. His ſiſter Fotape was married 
to Ariſtobulus the brother of Agrippa the Great. Azizus 


s the laſt king of Emeſa we find mentioned in hiſtory. This 
imall kingdom was perhaps ſeized by the Arab:ians ; for ſome. 


years after we find it poſſeſſed by the [turzans. The emper- 
or Heliogabalus was a native, as Evagrius informs us, of 
the city of Emeſa. 


8 u 420, I. xvi. * Cie. ad Attic. I. ii, epiſt. 14, 16, 17, & 23; 
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dom was by Antony beſtowed on his bro- 
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A D IAB E N E. 


Adiabene. A we have deſcribed elſewhere the province of Adiabene i, 
which was the richeſt and moſt fruitful of all Aria, 

we ſhall in this place only give a ſuccinct account of the kings, 

Who taking advantage of the diſturbances that reigned among 

the Seleucidæ, erected here a new kingdom, and held it in ſpite 

of the Syrian kings, till they were driven out by the ſuperi- 
or power of the Roman emperors. The firſt king we find 
mentioned in hiſtory, reigned in the time of the Mitbrida- 
tic war, and joined Tigranes againſt Lucullus, as we read in 
Plutarch, tho that author does not acquaint us with his name', 
Many years after, that is, in the reign of the emperor Clau- 

| dius, one Monobazus, called alſo Bazeos, ruled over the Adi- 
abenians. This prince falling in love with his ſiſter Helena, 
married her, and had by her two ſons, viz. Monobazus and 
Bates. He had ſeveral children by other wives; but as he 
favoured [zates above all the reſt, this raiſed no ſmall jealouſy 
in his other ſons, eſpecially in Monobaxus the eldeſt. To pre- 
vent therefore the evil conſequences which his partiality might 
occaſion in his family, he ſent [zates to be brought up by one 
Abemerigus, lord, or, as Foſephus calls him, king, of a rich 
country in that neighbourhood. Abemerigus, who then reſid- 
ed at a place called Spaſinus, brought him up with great care, 
and gave him his daughter Samacha in marriage, and with her 
a rich and fruitful country by way of dowry. In the mean 
time Monobazus, as he was ftriken in years, and deſirous to 
ſee his favourite child before his death, ſent for him, and re- 
ceiving him with great tenderneſs, beſtowed upon him the 
country of Cæron, which abounded with odoriferous plants, 
and was famous, as Joſephus informs us, on account of 
the remains of Noah's ark, which were ſtill to be ſeen there 
in his time. In this country Izates remained till his father's 
death, when his mother Helena calling together the chief 
lords of the kingdom, told them, That the deceaſed king 
had by his laſt will, appointed Izates to reign in his ſtead, as 
the moſt worthy of all his children; but that ſhe had not 
thought proper to acquaint him therewith, till the honour, 
to which he had been deſtined by his father, was confirmed to 
him by the unanimous conſent of his ſubjects. She had ſcarce 
uttered theſe words, when the nobles, proſtrating themſelves 
en the ground before the queen, according to the cuſtom of 
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the country, declared, that they approved the king's election, 
and were ready, not only to obey [zates, who hid been 
deſervedly preferred to his brothers but ro put them all to 
death, that he might enjoy the kingdom without diſturbance. 
The queen thanked them for their zeal, but at the ſame time 
deſired them to forbear ſhedding the blood of any of the royal 
family, till the will of their new ſovereign was known. Here- 
upon they intreated the queen to confine at leaſt the young 
princes till the king's arrival, and in the mean time to appoint 


* 


their requeſt, and named her eldeſt ſon, Monobazus, guar- 


dian of the kingdom during his brother's abſence, placing 


with her own. hand the diadem on his head, and. delivering to 
him his father's ſeal, with the robe, called by the Adiabeni- 
ans ſampſera, and exhorting him to govern with juſtice and 
moderation. till the arrival of his brother, to whom the crown 
belonged, both by the haſt will of his father, and the unanimous 
election of the people. In the mean time [zates, being ac- 
quainted with his father's death and the zeal his new ſubjects 
had ſhewn for him, haſtened to his kingdom, where he was 


received with great rejoicings, and met by his brother Mono- 


hazus, who, on his arrival, reſigned to him the diadem and 
other enſigns of royalty. 7 Y 


Waits Izates was at the court of Abemerigus, he had 


been inſtructed in the 7ewiſb religion by one Ananias, who, 
at his requeſt, had attended him into the kingdom of Adiabene, 
and continued with him in the province of Cæron, which his 
father, as we have ſaid above, had beſtowed on him. His 
mother likewiſe, having been inſtructed by another Few, had 
embraced that religion ; but nevertheleſs did all that lay in 
her power to diſſuade her ſon from circumciſion, to which, 
u a zealous proſelyte he had a great inclination, thinking 
himſelf obliged to comply with all the duties of the religion 


he had embraced, Ananias his inſtructor agreed with the queen, 


and fearing leſt ſome misfortune might betal him, if the king's 
converſion, which had [veen brought about by his means, 
were publicly known, repreſented to him, that he might ſerve 
the true God without being circumciſed ; that fince he had 
reſolved to live according to the other laws of the Fews, 
God would pardon him this negle& in conſideration of that 
reſolution ; that true religion conſiſted in the pious ſentiments 
of the ſoul, and not in the circumciſion of the body; which 


was indeed injoined by Moſes, but might be diſpenſed with in 


the preſent circumſtances, conſidering the danger he was in 
of forfeiting his kingdom by an open profeflion of the 
Fewiſh religion, &c. Laſtly, Ananias, who, it ſeems, was 
a time-ſerver, threatened to forſake the pious prince, 


if 


one to govern in his name. Helena readily complied with 
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if he did not lay aſide, for the: preſent; all thoughts of 
circumciſion. By theſe remonſtrances /zates was prevail. 
ed up on to ſuſpend the execution of his deſign ; but not 
long after another. 'Few, by name Eliaaer, a man well verſ- 
ed in the law of Moſes, and of great learning, arriving at 
the court, and finding the king, when he went to wait on 
him, reading the books of doſes, told him in plain terms, that 


| he had offended both againſt God and the law]; for it is not 
enough, ſaid he, for any man to underftand his religion; 


the main duty incumbetit upon us is, to do what our religion 
commands us. How long will you remain uncircuniciſed ? 
If you are unacquainted with the injunctions of the law touch- 


rant of the guilt you incur, in omitting one of the moſt eſſen- 
tial duties of your religion. [zates, ſtruck with theſe words, 
immediately withdrew, and, in compliance with the law, 
ſubmitted to the ceremony which it. preſcribed +. .. In his 
reign Artabanus king of the Parthians, being driven out by 
his rebellious ſubjects, had recourſe to him, and was not only 


| kindly received at his court, and treated like a king, but, by 
his good offices, reſtored to the crown, as we ſhall relate in 


the hiſtory of Parthia ; in acknowledgment of which kindneſs, 
Artabanus yielded to him the fruitful province of Nifib:s; 


which he had lately taken from the king of Armenia. _ 
ty 


the death of Artabanus, a civil war breaking out in Part 

between Gotarzes and Meberdates, Izates pretended to fa- 
vour the latter, whoſe claim was ſupported by the emperor 
Claudius, but maintained the whole time a private Correſpon- 


_ dence with the former, and joined him at laſt with all his 


forces, which brought on the ruin of Meberdates, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to relate in the hiſtory of Parthia 1. 
Monobazus, the king's elder brother, and the other prin- 


ces of the royal family, finding that Ixates had been attend- 
ed with wonderful ſucceſs, ſays Foſephus a, in all his under- 


takings, ever ſince the change of his religion, reſolved to 
follow his example; which ſo offended the chief lords of the 
kingdom, that entering into a conſpiracy againſt their prince, 


who had firſt introduced the Feivifh religion among them, 


they wrote privately to Abias king of Arabia, promiſing him 
great ſums of money, on condition he would aſſiſt them in 
driving {zates from the throne, and aſſuring him that they 
were all to a man reſolved to forſake him, and deliver him up 
to the firſt that ſhould invade his dominions. Hereupon 4- 
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jias, having drawn a conſiderable army, entered the 
kingdom of Adiabene, where he was met by [zates, and a 
battle enſuing, the Adiabenians, at the firſt onſet, fled as if 
they had been ſeized with a panic fear, and retired in great 
diforder to their camp. The king ſeeing himſelf abandoned 
by his men, retired with them, and having found, on exa- 
mining the cauſe of ſo ſudden a flight, that the private men 
had only followed the example of their leaders, and by that 
means diſcovered the whole plot, he cauſed the chief conſpi- 
ntors to be immediately put to death, and marching out the 
next day with the reſt, fell un y upon the enemy, and 
gained a complete victory. king of Arabia, being cloſe- 
ly purſued by the Adiabenians, ſheltered himſelf in the fortreſs 
of Arſam, which Fzates immediately beſieged, and aſſaulted 
with ſuch vigour, that it was ſoon obliged to ſurrender. He 


found there an immenſe booty, and great ſtore of proviſions ; 


but Abias, by a voluntary death, eſcaped captivity, as did ma- 
ny of the Arabian lords who attended him. The conſpi- 
rators, tho* thus diſappointed, ſtill perſiſted in their former 
reſolution of getting rid, by ſome means or other, of a king, 
who endeavoured to aboliſh their antient religion, and intro- 
duce a ſtrange law. They therefore had recourſe to Volageſes 
king of the Parthians, intreating him to affiſt them in driv- 
ing from the throne [zates, and to give them a king of the 
race of the Arſacide, ſince they could not live under a prince, 
who countenanced a religion differing from that of his own 
country, Upon this invitation Vologeſes marched with a 


mighty army againſt [zates, who, finding himſelf no-ways in 


a condition to ſo powerful an enemy with his own 
ſtrength, had recourſe to prayers, beſeeching the Almighty, 
for whoſe ſake he was reduced to ſuch ftraits, to exert his 
power in the defence of one who put all his confidence in him. 
He had ſcarce ended his prayer, when news was brought him, 
that Vologeſes, who had encamped over-againſt him on the 
other ſide of the river, which parted Adiabene from Media, 
was retiring with great haſte and confuſion, upon certain ad- 
vice, that the Dahe and Sacæ, taking advantage of his ab- 
ſence, had invaded Parthia, and were committing every- 
where moſt dreadful ravages . Jzates, being thus delivered, 
by the protection of heaven, from the imminent danger he 
was in of loſing both his life and his kingdom, ſpent the re- 
mainder of his days in peace and tranquillity, and died in the 
fifty fifth year of his age, and twenty fourth of his reign. Jo- 


ſephus gives him a moſt extraordinary character, which he 


n ſJosx RH. ibid. o Idem, ibid. 
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well deſerved, if all that writer relates of him be true. He 
had by his wife Samacha or Samaco, the daughter of Abeme- 


rigus, five ſons, who were all brought up under their grand. 
mother Helena at Feruſalem, and there taught both the Few- 


14 language and religion. They were in that city while it 
was befieged by Titus, who generouſly pardoned them, and 
carried them with him to Rome, where they remained as hoſ- 


tages P. Helena, who was both mother and aunt to Izates, 
and a zealous proſelyte to the Jewiſb religion, no fooner ſaw 
her favourite ſon ſettled on the throne, but ſhe undertook a 
journey to Feruſalem, being, deſirous to viſit the holy city, 
and offer ſacrifices of thankſgiving in the temple, which was 
ſo renowned over all the world. Izates not only ſupplied her 
with all things that were neceſſary for her journey, in a royal 
and magnincent manner, and with large ſums of money, but 
attended her in perſon great part of the way. On her arrival 


at Jeruſalem, ſhe was received by the prieſts and chief men of 
the nation in a manner ſuitable to her rank, and entertained 


with great ſplendor and magnificence ; but ſoon after the city 
being moſt grievouſly oppreſſed by a famine, that, in all like- 


| lhood, which had been foretold by the prophet Agabus, as 


we read in the As 1, the pious queen not only refuſed to be 


miintained at the public expence, but plentifully ſupplied the 
poor of the city with corn from Egypt, and other proviſions 


from the iſlan of Cyprus, She likewiſe perſuaded her ſon 
Fzates to ſend a confiderable ſum of money to the governor 
of Jeruſalem, for the relief of the afflicted citizens . Theſe 


pious offices, and the zeal ſhe ſhewed for the Fewiſh religion, 


gained her, as Fo/ephu: informs us, the affection of the whole 
nation. She continued in Jeruſalem, where ſhe built a mag- 


nificent palace, which was burat by che Romans under Titus, 
till the death of Izates, when ſhe returned to Adiabere, and 
ſon after died. Adonovazus, who ſucceeded his brother [z4- 


tes, ſent his body, with that of his mother Helena, to be de- 


poſited in the magnificent monument, which ſhe had erected 


with three lofty pyramids, about three furlongs from the city 
of Jeruſalem ©, This monument is mentioned by Euſebius, 


St. Ferom u, and Pauſanias v. The latter ſpeaks of it in the 
following terms: Tho' I have heard of many monuments 


worthy of admiration, yet I ſhall here take notice of two on- 


ly ; the one at Halicarnaſſus, the other in the country of 
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the Jews. The former, erected in honour of Mauſolus king 
of Halicarnaſſus, was ſo magnificent and ſtately an edifice, 
, that the Romans, ſtruck with its extraordinary beauty and 
| grandeur, called all majeſtic monuments mauſoleums. The 
other, a monument of ſurprifing workmanſhip, ſtands at a 
| ſmall diſtance from Feruſalem, and is the ſepulchre of one He- 
lena, a native of that country. It is all of marble, and has a 
door, which, on a ſtated day and hour of the year, opens by 
ſome hidden ſprings, and ſoon after ſhuts again. At other 
times you may break it down, but it is impoſſible to open it. 
Thus far Pauſanias ; but Joſephus, who was better acquaint- 
ed with the monuments of his own country than any of the 
| Greeks, takes no notice of this prodigy. Orofius tells us *, 
| that Helena embraced the Chriſtian religion, and during the 
| above-mentioned famine, ſupplied the indigent and diſtreſſed 
Cbriſtians with corn brought from Egypt for that purpole. 
I no' Izates had ſeveral children, yet by his laſt will he 
| bequeathed the crown to his brother Monobaxus, rewarding 
him thereby for the great care and indefatigable fidelity, with 
which he had governed the kingdom during his abſence, and 
the intire ſubmiſſion he had ſhewn him, tho' a younger bro- 
ther, the whole time of his reign. But as to the affairs of 
this kingdom, there is a profound ſilence among authors, from 
the death of Izates, who was contemporary with the emperor 
Claudius, to the reign of Trajan, when one Mebarſapes rul- 
ed there, and joined Cofhroes king of the Perſians againft 
the Romans ; but that war proving unſucceſsful for him and 
his allies, he was driven from the throne, and obliged to ſhel- 
ter himſelf in the dominions of Manus king of Arabia, who 
attempted to reſtore him to his kingdom; but as the ſtrong 
caſtle of Adenyſtræ was held by a Roman gariſon, which he 
could never diſlodge, he was forced to drop the enterprize, 
| and abandoning his friend and ally, conclude a peace with 
Nome J. We find no further mention made of the Adiabe- 
nians, till the reign of Sapor II. king of Perſia, when they 
embraced the Chri/tian religion, as Sczomenus * and Nicepho- 
rus * inform us, and were, ori that account, treated with 
great cruelty by the above-mentioned king, to whom they 
were at that time ſubject. „„ 


* Qaos. l. vii. c. 6. Dion, in Trajan. Sex. Roy. in 
epit. Txgonpos. Min. in fragment. |. lxxv. Dionys. So- 
20M. I. ii. c. 12. Nicern. Hiſtor. Tripar. I. vii. c. 38, 
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E 


Elymais. E LYMAIS or, as Strabo calls it b, Elymatis, was a pro- 


vince of Perſia, lying between the rivers Eulæus and 


Oroates, and extending from the confines of Media to the 


Erythrean fea, or Perſian gulf. It was formerly divided in- 
to three great diſtrits, viz. Me/abgtene, Gabene, or Gabiene, 
and Carbiana, and contained the following cities; Seleucia, 
in more antient times Saloce, on the banks of the Hedypos 
or Hedypnus, which Strabo e calls a great city; Saſirate, at 
2 ſmall diſtance from mount Caſyrus; Badaca, on the Eu- 
lzus ; and Ehmait, the metropolis of the province, famous 
for a rich temple conſecrated to Diana, which Antio- 
chus Epiphanes attempted to plunder ; but was obliged 
by the inhabitants to retire with diſgrace, as we have related 
in the hiſtory of Syria. We muft not confound this city 
with that of Perſepolis, called alſo by ſome writers Elymars ; 


for the city we are here ſpeaking of ſtood in the province of 


Elymais, and the other in that of Perfis. The temple of 


 Elymais was afterwards plundered by one of the Parthian 


kings, who found in it, as Strabo tells us d, ten thouſand 
talents, In this country there was alſo a very rich temple 
conſecrated to Jupiter Belus, which Antiochus the Great at- 
tempted to plunder, but loſt his life in the attempt, as we 


have related in the hiſtory of his reign. The country of 


E lymais was inhabited according to Pliny*, by the following 
nations, viz. the Oxii, or Uxii, Mizei, Parthuſi, Mardi, 


Saitæ, Hyi, Caſſæi, Parætaceni, and Meſſabate. The Ely- 


means were, as Strabo informs us f, a powerful people, inured 
to the toils of war, ſkilful bowmen, &c. and never ſubdued 
either by the Syro- Macedonian or Parthian kings, but govern- 
ed by their own princes. If what Strabe writes be true, we 
may date the rife of this kingdom from the downfal of the 
Per ſian monarchy ; for it is agreed on by all the antients, 
that the Elymeans were ſubject to the kings of Perſia, and 
if they never ſubmitted to the Syrian yoke, they muſt have 
been firſt governed by their own princes, either in Alexan- 
der's life- time, or ſoon after his death. Their kings are of- 


ten ſpoke of by the antients ; but not one of them, which 


d STRABO, |. xvi. < Idem ibid. p- 512. d Idem ibid. p. 
744. Prix. I. vi. c. 7. f Idem ibid. = | 
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is ſome what ſurpriſing, named by any writer. All we know 
of them is, that they affiſted Autiochus the Great in his wars 
with Rome; but afterwards cut off both him and his army in 
defence of their temple. The like fate would have attended 
Antiochus Epiphanes, when he attempted to plunder the 
temple of Diana, had he not, by a timely flight, retired into 
Media . They afterwards, under the conduct of their king, 
engaged in a war againſt the Babylonians and Suſians, in 
which they were aſſiſted by the Cofſeans, who, it ſeems, 
were not ſubject to the kings of Ehhmais, with thirteen thou- 
ſand archers ®. Juſtin writes , that Mithridates king of 
Parthia, having overcome the king of the Elymeans, made 
himſelf maſter of all his dominions. But what Fu/tin ſays is 
contradicted by Strabo, and alſo by Plutarch, who tells us in 
expreſs words, that the Ehymæans in Pompey's time were go- 
verned by their own kings x. But as neither their actions nor 


names have been tranſmitted to us, we ſhall dwell no longet 
on this barren ſubject. 


CHARACE NE. 


CHARACENE wi the moſt ſouthern part of Suſiana, Charace. 
a province of Perſia, lying on the Per ſian gulf, between ne. 


the Tigris and the Eulæus. It was fo named from the city 
of Chorax, called firſt Alexandria, from its founder Alexan- 
der the Great; afterwards Antiochia, from Antiochus V. king 
of Syria, who repaired and embelliſhed it; and laſtly, Chorax 
Spa finæ ot Paſine, that is, the mole of Spaſines, am Arabian king 
of that name having ſecured it againſt the overflowing of the 
Tigris, which often laid it under water, by a high bank or 


mole, extending three miles, which ſerved as a fence to all 


that country i. Diony/ius Periegetes and [fidorns, author of 
the Parthice Manfones, were both natives of this city. The 
ſmall diftrit of Characene was feized by Pafines the fon of 
Sogdonacus, king of the neighbouring Arabs, during the 
troubles of Syria, and erected into a kingdom a. Lucian cal's 
him Hyſpafines, and adds, that he ruled over the Characerr 


and the neighbouring people, and died in the eighty fifth year 


© pol YB. in excerpt. Val. p. 144. APPIAN. in Syriac, Mac- 


CaB. 7. c. vi. ver. 1, 2, &c. b StRABO, ibid, Jus. 
. k PLUT, in Pomp. 1 Prix l. vi c. 27, w Idem 
ibid. | 
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The Hiſtory of Commagene. Boox II. 
of his age ® The other kings of this country we find men- 
tioned by the antients, are Tereus, who died in the ninety 
ſecond year of his age, and after him Artabazus the ſeventh, 
as Lucian informs us, who was driven from the throne by 
his own ſubjects ; but reſtored by the Parthians o. And this 
is all we find in the antients relating to the kings of Cha- 


COMMAGEN E. 


HIS country, which was part of Syria, we have de- 
ſcribed elſewhere F, and therefore ſhall proceed to the 
hiſtory of its kings. Commagene was ſubject to the Syrians in 
the time of Antiochus th Great, and left to him by the treaty 
of peace, which he concluded with Rome after the famous 
battle of Magneſia; whence it is probable, that it was ſeized 
by ſome of the princes of the Seleucian family, during their 
inteſtine wars ; for we find no mention made of the kings 
of Commagene till Pompey's time, and the names of thoſe, who 
afterwards reigned there, are intirely Syrian. The firſt we 
find mentioned in hiſtory, is Antiochus, who, together with 
Darius king of Media, oppoſed Pompey as he entered Syria, 
after the defeat of Tigranes ; but being overcome in battle, 
he ſubmitted to the conqueror, and was for his ſubmiſſion 
not only confirmed by Pompey in his kingdom, but rewarded 
with part of Meſopotamia. In the civil war between Ceſar 
and Pompey he ſent large ſupplies to the latter. He afterwards 
joined Pacorus king of Parthia, whom Labienus had invited 
into Syria, and was on that occaſion beſieged by Ventidius in 
the city of Samoſate, and obliged to purchaſe a peace with 
Marc Antony with three hundred talents. In the reign of 
Auguſtus a diſpute ariſing between him and his brother Mi- 
thridates, he cauſed the embaſſador, whom his brother had 
ſent to plead his cauſe at Rome, to be treacherouſly aſſaſſinat- 
ed. Whereupon he was ſummoned to appear before the ſe- 
nate, and being by that body found guilty of the murder laid 
to his charge, he was by the emperor's orders put to death *. 
He was ſucceeded by Mithridates, on whom Auguſius be- 


Luci. in Macrob. o Idem ibid. e vol. II. p: 
233. Josxy R. Antiq. 1, ii, Okos. I. vi. r Diox. 
I. ii. p. 495. 
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ſtowed the kingdom of Commagene, though no-ways related 
to the deceaſed king, as a reward for his ſervices during the 
war with Antony and Cleopatra. Mithridates the king's bro- 
ther was excluded from the throne, for having fided with A- 
tony ©. Upon the death of Mithridates, Auguſtus ſuffered 
Antiechus II. the ſon of Antiochus I. to take poſſeſſion of his 
father's kingdom. He died in the reign of Tiberius, and upon 
his death great diſturbances ariſing between the nobles and the 
people, the latter demanding a king, and the former deſiring 
to be governed by a magiſtrate ſent them from Rome, Tiberius 
complied with the requeſt of the nobles, and appointed Q. 


_ Servins to govern Commagene in quality of prztor *. But Ca- 


ligula reſtored the kingdom of Commagene to Antiochus the 
to it the maritime parts of Cilicia. 
He defeated the C:licians, who refuſed to acknowledge him 
for their king, and took Troſobor their ringleader priſoner. He 


aſſiſted Veſpaſian againſt Vitellus, and ſerved under Titus at 


the ſiege of Jeruſalem ; but being afterwards ſuſpected of 
holding a private correſpondence with the Parthians, he was 
taken priſoner by Ceſennius, and ſent in chains to the empe- 


ror Veſpaſian, who baniſhed him to Lacedemon ; but after- 


wards ſuffered him to lead a private life at Rome. Antiachus 
left two ſons, viz. Antiochus and Callinicus, and one daugh- 
ter, named Fotafe. Antiochus, ſurnamed Epipbanes, ſerved 
under Otho againſt Vitellius, and under Veſpaſian in his war 
with the Fews, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the fiege of Je- 
ruſalem. Callinicus is mentioned by Foſephus , who tells us, 
that his ſiſter Fotape was married to Alexander king of Lefis 


in Cilicia. But Veſpaſian, having reduced Commagene to the 


form of a Roman province, would not allow any of the ſons. 

of Antiochus to ſucceed him. This country was afterwards 
made part of the province called Auguſtophratenſis, or as Am- 
mianus has it, Euphratenſis, and was commonly known by 


the name of Euphrateſia. 


Idem, 1. liv. t Tacir. Annal. I. ii. Jos EH. Antiq l. 


xviii. c. 3. Jos zen. de bell. Jud. I. vu. c. 27. 
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CHALCIDENE. 


CHALCI DE NE, one of the moſt fruitful provinces of 


Syria, was bounded: on the eaſt by Chalybonitis ; on the 


weſt by Antiqchis 3 on the ſouth by Apamene and Cele-Syria ; 


and on the north by Cyrrheftica. It was called Chalcidene 
from the city of Chalcis, the metropolis of the province, ſi- 
tuated at the foot of mount Libanus. This province was 


ſeized by Ptolemy the fon of Mennæus, during the troubles of 


Syria, and by him made a ſeparate kingdom. Ptolemy him- 
ſelf is ſtyled by Foſephus * and Hegeſippus only prince of 
Chalcis ; but his ſon Lyſanias is honoured both by Jeſephus I 
and Dion with the title of king. Upon the death of Antio- 


chus Dionyſius king of Syria, he attempted to make himſelf 
maſter of Damaſcus and all Cœle- Syria; but the inhabitants, 
having an utter averſion to him on account of his cruelty 


and wickedneſs, choſe rather to ſubmit to Aretas king of A. 
rabia, by whom Antiochus and his whole army had been cut 
off . He oppoſed Pompey on his entering Syria, but was by 


him defeated, taken priſoner, and fentenced to death; which, 
| however, he eſcaped, by paying to Pompey a thouſand ta- 
ſo in the poſſeſſion of his kingdom. 


lents b, who left him 
After Ariſtobulus king of Judæa had been poiſoned by the 


friends of Pompey, and Alexander his ſon beheaded at Antioch, 
as we ſhall relate in the hiſtory of the Jews, he ſent Philip- 
pion his ſon to Aſtalon, whither the widow of Ariſtobulus had 

_ retired with her other children, to bring them all to Chalcts, 
propoſing, as he was in love with one of the daughters, nam- 


ed Alexandria, to maintain them in his own kingdom in a 


manner ſuitable to their rank; but Philippion likewiſe falling 


in love with Alexandria, married her on the way, for which 
Ptolemy put him to death on his return, and then married 


her himſelf e. By reaſon of this affinity he aſſiſted, to the ut- 
moſt of his power, Autigonus, the younger ſon of Ariſtobulus, 
who, being thus aſſiſted by him, took the field at the head of 
a conſiderable army; but, on his firſt entering Fudæa, was 


intirely defeated by Herod d. Ptolemy ſoon after died, and 


was ſuccceded by his ſon Lyſanias, who, eſpouſing the cauſe _ 4 


Jos. Antig. I. XIV. C. 13. * HEOE SIP. 1. i c. 
24. eon. de bell. Jud. l. i. ©. 17. 2 Dio. I. xlix. 
JosE PH. Antiq. I. x iii c. 23, & de bell. Judaic. I. i. c. 4. ® Jo- 


3E PH. Antiq. |. xiv. c. 5 c Idem, l. xiv. c 13. d Idem, 


I. iy. e. 21. 


of 
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his dominions granted to her, . 


calls him 
that he poſſeſſed only the mountainous parts of Ituræa, as we 
| ſhall ſee in the hiſtory of Arabia, to which the ſmall kingdom 
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of the Iſmonæan family with no leſs warmth than his father | 


had done, promiſed to Barzapharnes, who commanded the 
Parthian troops in Syria, and to Pacerus the king's ſon, a 
thouſand talents and five hundred women, provided they pu 
Antigonus in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judæa, and Abad od 
Hyrcanus e He was not long after put to death by Marc 
Midi, at the inſtigation of Cleopatra „in order to have 
him falſly of having en- 
tered into an alliance with the Parthians 1 Dion Caſſius 
of Chalcis and Ituræa; but Strabo informs us 75 


of Ituræa belonged. 

Ap thus far of the conqueſts of Alexander the Great, 
and the ſeveral kingdoms which ſprung up on the downfal of 
the Macedonian empire, from their riſe to their being ſubdued 
by the Romans, the hiſtory of which people will be the ſub- 
jet of ſome enſuing volumes. 


e Josx PH. de bell. Jud. I. i, c. 11. f Idem, Antiq. L xv. 
c. 4. Dio. I. xlix. f. 411. © STRABO, I. xvi 
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c H A P. XL 


Th Hi ry of the IEW²ũs5S from their 
return from the Babyloniſh captivity 
to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Ti- 

tus Veſpaſian, with an account 5 their 
diſper fion and condition to this preſent 


time. 


HIS chapter, long and extenſive as it is, it con- 
taining an epocha of five hundred and thirty ſix 
years, from their retura into Judæa to the birth of 
Chriſt, and ſeventy three more from that time to 
the deſtruction of Feruſalem, and total diſperſion of the Zewi/þ 
nation, may be conveniently enough divided into ſeven ſec- 


tions or æras, according to the following chronological or- 
der: 


Years of Total of 


2 5 the flood. years. 
Sect. I. From their return to Fera/alem 6 I 
to their being governed by their high- > 23 127 
prieſts, where the canonical books en! 2599 
II. From thence to the death of Matta- 
thias, the father of the Maccabees, and 5 
his being ſucceeded by his valiant ſon 2 33 243 
: udas 
III. The reigns of the Abrcadier from 
Judas to their being ſubdued by Pom-C 2924 101 
ey M7 
1 To the reign of Herod, and his tak- 
ing of Feruſalem, a a ſbort, but copious C 2962 
epoch 
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Years after Chrift, 


V. To the birth of Chriſt, concluding 
with an account of the principal Je- 
1/þ ſects at that time: And 33 70 
VI. To the death of Chriſt in the thirty 
third year of his age 
VII. To the total deſtruction of Feruſa- 
lem, and difperſion of the Jetoiſb 8 1 


tion 


609 


Tu account of their diſperſion and condition to this pre- 

ſent time we ſhall give in an appendix. 

Bu r, before we pals to the firſt ſection, it will be conve- A ſummary 

nient to premiſe ſome few things concerning the ſtate of the / rs | 

Jews during this new epoch; for from this time they are no 9/*he Jews 

more to be looked upon as that free, rich, and glorious peo- during this 

ple, which they had been, either under their former theo- epocha. 

cracy, as bee rightly terms it a, or under their opulent 

and warlike monarchs, and the direction of their prophets. 

Their condition, government, manners, their very name, 

and every thing but their religion, is now intirely changed! 

And indeed it could hardly be expected otherwiſe, when we 

conſider that thoſe that had been carried away into Babylon 

were ſold for ſlaves, and diſperſed far and wide through that 

vaſt empire, according to the cuſtom of thoſe conquerors ; 

and though ſome of them we find to have attained to very 

conſiderable poſts b, or grown exceeding rich in the land of 

their captivity, yet theſe were but few, in compariſon of 

thoſe who groaned under the heavy hand of their oppreſſors e. 

Neither was it the former, but the latter, that is, the poorer 

ſort, that came back into Fudea; and even of theſe, the 

whole amount of all that came, either with Zerubbabel, Ex- 

ra, or Nehemiah, did ſcarcely come up to feventy thouſand ; 

among whom a multitude of ftrangers was likewiſe inter- 

mixed, either by marriages, or otherwiſe, moſt of them ſo in- 

digent, that they were forced to be ſupported in their jour- | 

ney by the charitable contributions of thoſe that ſtayed be- ; 

hind. 3% „„ 5 | 
THEY were indeed to be governed by their own laws; 

but as they ſtill continued in ſubjection to other nations, to 

the Perſians, Egyptians, Syrians, and Romans, that privi- 


2 Cont. Ap10w. l. ii. c. 6. b Vide Nene i. Esr. i. To- 
Er. paſt c Vid. int. al. Pſalm cxxxvii. 
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lege, as welf 2s the exerciſe of their religion, did very much 
depend on the arbitrary will of their conquerors, and wag 
often curtailed, and fometimes wholly taken away. Even 


_ whilft they were under the Perfians, the lives and eſtates of 


the whole nation were on the brink of being ſacrificed to the 
ambition of a favourite Haman, had not Efther's intereſt mi- 
raculouſly prevented the execution of that bloody edit !; and 


ſo weak did they continue under them, that they were a long 


time expoſed to the injuries of even the neighbouring Sama- 
ritans. They ſeem, however, to have recovered themſelves 


by degrees, and to have lived in more peace and plenty dur- 


ing the two following centuries ; and that is perhaps the rea- 
ſon of that vaſt chaſm of near two hundred and fifty years in 
their hiſtory, between the death of Nehemiah and the times 
of the Maccabees, when thoſe glorious heroes not only ſhook 
off the foreign yoke, but raiſed the glory of their nation by 
their victories and conqueſts, and by obliging other nations 
to embrace the Jetuiſb religion. But this epocha was but 


| ſhort-lived, and eighty years were hardly expired, before the 


ungovernable ambition of ſome of their unworthy ſucceſſors 


introduced a general apoſtacy, and brought them under ſuch 


ſubjection to the Romans, as they could never more ſhake 


off. Herod indeed, whom theſe raiſed to the royal dignity, 
did greatly increaſe the glory 
nation; but as he was an Idumæan, who had gained the crown 


and opulence of the Jewiſß 


the deſtruction of the Aſmonean race, as he was a vaſſal to 
e Romans, and a tyrant of the Jews, they could neither be 
ſaid to be free or happy during his hateful reign, much leſs 


under thoſe of his ſucceſſors, when the government of Ju- 


dæa was ſplit into ſo many toparchies; ſo that the nation 
went from thenceforward from bad to worſe, till their total 
deſtruction. We obſerved that they were changed in their 
very name; that of [ſraelites was quite loſt, as well as thoſe 
of all the other tribes, which were abſorbed into that of Ju- 
dah. So that from their return they were chiefly known by 


the name of Fes, in oppoſition. to the Samaritans, who 
were a mongrel mixture, partly of the ten tribes, partly of 


revolted Fews, and of other nations, as the ſequel will ſoon 
ſhew. Religion was the only thing that received the leaſt 
change ſince their re-eſtabliſhment, and, if we except ſome 


| apoftacies, occaſioned by perſecutions, or the ambition 
of ſome of their high-pricſts, we ſhall find them in the ſequel 
more averſe to idolatry and all heatheniſh ſuperſtitions, 


than ever their fore-fathers had been prone to them before 


2 Esrus iii, & ſeq. 5 
e 
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the captivity ; ſuch ſtrict obſervers of the ſabbath, as to ſuf- 
fer themſelyes to be murdered by whole armies, rather than 
violate it by ſtanding on their defence ; in a word, ſo zealous 
for their religion, and ſuch ſtrict obſervers of their oaths, 
whether of allegiance or confederacy, as to ſuffer the moſt 
bloody perſecutions and horrid butcheries, with the utmoſt 
courage and conſtancy, rather than to violate their laws or 
fidelity. This is indeed a virtue, which, as Joſephus rightly 
obſerves, was peculiar to the Fews ©, and which no other na- 
tion or religion could ever lay any claim to, till the ſuffe: ings, 
number, and conſtancy of the chriſtian martyrs did, in a 
great meaſure, eclipſe the glory of the Jewiſh ones. We 
have already ſeen ſeveral inſtances of theſe laſt in a former 
volume, but ſhall find them ſtill more frequent in the ſequel 


of their hiſtory. 
. 1 
The biſtory of the Jews, from their return out of Baby- 


lon to their being governed by their bigh-priefts, 
where the canonical books end. es 


eremiah againſt this rebellious people *, were fully Jecree. 
accompliſhed (A), God was pleaſed to raiſe up the Year of 


1 8 ſoon as the ſeventy years captivity, pronounced by Cyruy', 


© Cont. Ay10n. ubi ſupra. a JEREM. XXV. 11. XXIX. 
10. See Vol. IV. p. 103. | 


(A) Theſe ſeventy years are differently computed ; ſome begin 
them from the fourth of 7ehoiakim, when the firlt Jcwiſb captives 
were Carried away by Nebuchadnezzar (1, and end them at the 
_ beſt iſſuing of Cyras's decree. Others from the words of Zecha/ i- 
ah (2 place the beginning of it at the deſtruftion of Jeruſalem, 
and its concluſion at the publication of Darius's decree for the 
building of the temple, and reſtoring liberty to the Jews. 

Both computations may be juitly maintained, and may have even 
been defigned by Jeremiah. ſince between either of the two epo- 
_ Chas there are jul {eventy years, and the latter begins and ends juſt 
eignteen years after the former. - „ 

For as the captivity which began in the fourth of Fe52iatimn, 
could not be faid to be complete till the total deſtruction of the 
City and Few; monarchy ; ſo neither could their deliverance, be- 


(1) 2 King, xxiv, 10, & /eg. (2) Co. vii. , & ſeg. 
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great Cyrus to the throne ; who, in the very firſt year of 
his reign, iſſued out that decree in favour of them, of which 
an account has been given in a former volume *. By this 
edi they were not only permitted to return to their own 
land, which that prince had doubtleſs beheld in ſome late 
expedition, lying deſolate and barren, though naturally fer- 
tile (B); but alſo to rebuild their temple at. Jeruſalem, re- 
| | new 


Vol. IV. p 544, & 545, not. 


gun at the firſt decree of Cyrzs, be ſaid to be completed till the 
Fourth year of Darius, which confirmed and pur it in full vigour 
and execution. 5 i | 

We may ſtill reckon a third method or ſtage of computing theſe 
ſeventy years, which anſwers in the ſame exactneſs with the two 
former; namely, from the twenty-third year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
when Nebuzaradan carried off all the remainder of the conquered 


Fews ; at which time the captivity was completed to all intents ; 


and the full reſtoration of their temple worſhip, at the ſolemn de- 


dication of the new temple, and their celebrating the firſt paſſover 
immediately after it in the ſeventh year of Daris's reign ; when, 


and not till then, was fully completed the end of their thraldom, 


and the Jevoiſb religion reſtored to its antient ſplendor and regularity. 


All theſe the reader may ſee fully demonſtrated by the learned Pri- 
Aeaux in the place laſt quoted. | 


However the words of the prophecy before us, we own, ſeem 
to fix the epocha according to the firſt of theſe ſtages ; though thoſe 
of Zechariah do more plainly belong to the laſt, as will be ſhewn 


in its due time (3). : | | 
(B) We have ſhewn in a former volume +, that the Jews were 


_ obliged by the Moſaic law to let their lands lie fallow every ſeventh 


year (4; but this had been neglected for a conſiderable time; for 
which God cauſed it to lie deſolate and uncultivated, till it had 
recovered that full reſpite, of which that rebellious nation had de- 
prived it (5). | 0 | | 
If therefore we reckon the whole ſeventy /abbatic years to be 


here implied, it will follow, that the omiſſion of this law began 


even before the time of David, or even of Samuel! ; but it is ſcarce 
credible, that it ſhou!d have been ſuffered under the government of 


two ſuch pious perſons ; whereas, if we date the deſolation of the 


land from the murder of Gedaliab, at which time thoſe few Jervs 


that were left there fled into Egypt; to this firſt year of Crus, the 
number of /abbatic years will be juſt fifty two, and will carry us 


(; Di Prideazx. Come2. Vol. 1. Part z. + See Pol. III p.100. 


(4) Levit. xv. 1, & /eq. (5) Conf. Levit. xxvi., 34, & 
Jeq. 2 Chron. cap ult, ve. 21. 
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new the divine worſhip, and tranſport thither all the ſacred 
utenſils which Nebuchadnezzar had brought away from 
thence. Theſe laſt he ordered to be delivered by Mithredath, 
his high treaſurer, to Sheſhbazzar, whom we take to be the 


ſame with Zerubbabel (C), who, being the grandſon of 


Feboiatim, or TFeconiah, king of Judah, was then the firſt 
prince of the royal blood, and was therefore appointed head 

. governor of Judæa, under the title of Tirſhatha b. He like- 
' wiſe gave directions concerning the dimenſions of the temple, 
which was to be ſixty cubits in height and breadth, built upon a 


ſtrong foundation, with three rows of great flones, and a row 


of timber; the exyence of the whole to be furniſhed out of 
the king's houſe ©; to all theſe the king added a full permiſſion 
to all the Jes that were fo diſpoſed to return into Fudæa, 
and to thoſe who preferred ftaying behind, free liberty to 
contribute, as liberally as they pleaſed, gold, filver, or any 
other precious ſtuffs, towards the building and adorning that 


ſacred edifice, and the renewing and carrying on the wor- 


ſhip of God there a. 


d Conf. ERA i. 8, 11. ii. 2. ii. 8, 10. v. 16. © See 
Ezra vi. 3, 4. 1 


back three hundred and {+ ty four yetrs, that is, to about the be- 
ginning of Aſas reign, from which time the people began to be 


very remiſs in this and many other particulars of the Moſatc 
law (6). : | | 
() It is likely, that the firſt was his Ba5y/on;4 name (, it 
being cuſtomary for thoſe conquerors to change the names of their 
| captives, as we find they did thoſe of ſome of the latter kings of 
Judab (8), as well as thoſe of Daniel and his three companions 
(9). As to the title of Tirſbatha, or Hatirſhatha, though ſome 
derive it from the Chaldze, x u vranl diſpen/ator potũt, or à cup- 
bearer, ſuch as Nehemiah ſeems to have been to Artaxerxes; yet it 
is moſt likely, that the word implied ſome high dignity, ſuch as 
a governor, lord lieutenant, a deputy, and the like; for ſuch was 
here our GS bAxZar or Zerubbabel. | EE 
The veſſels that were delivered to him by the king's order, were, 
according to Ezra (10), thirty chargers of gold, a thouſand char- 
gers of filver, thirty baſons of gold, four hundred and tea of ſilver, 
twenty nine knives, beſides many others, amounting in all to five 
thouſand four hundred; but theſe were not all that had been carried 


out of Feru/alem ; the reſt were afterwards brought thither by 


| Nehemiah, 


(6) Vid. Prid ubi ſupra. Tremell. Munſt & al. in loc. ſap citar. 
(7) Conf. Exra iii 8, 10 & v. 16. (8, Vid. 2 King xxiv. 17 & 
alis. ahb. (9g) Das. i. 7 & alib. (10) Exra i. , S , 
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the prieſts and Levites, aſſembled themſelves; and as many 


The heads 
of thoſe 
that re- 
turned. 


The total. 
of them. 


 lajah, Bilham, Miſpar, Bigvai, Rehum, ard Baanah, who were 
all heads of families, and aſſiſtants to Zerubbabel in the re- 
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IMMEDIATELY upon the publiſhing of this edict, the 
chiefs of the tribes of Fudah and Benjamin, together with 


; e ſtill a love for their country and a zeal for the God 
jrael, diſpoſed themſelves to return to that once 

land. As for the reſt, which were the far greater number, 
who preferred the land of Babylon to it, they contented them- 
ſelves with furniſhing their returning brethren with gold, filver, 
cattle, and other con veniencies, either for their journey, or for 
the building of the temple and city. At the head of theſe were Ze- 
rubbabel mentioned above, and Fe/hua the high-prieſt ( *q The 
next in rank were Nehemiah and Mordecai 8 J, Seraj 


eſtabliſhment of the Jewiſb affairs both in church and ſtate *, 
The reſt amounted to about forty two thouſand three hundred 
and ſixty, including thoſe that came afterwards with Nehemi- 
ah, beſides their ſervants and ſlaves of both ſexes, which 
were in all ſeven thouſand three hundred and thirty ſeven f. 


Came S eo wrN3 TFF T 2 — 


Neither were they all of the tribes of Levi, Fudah, and 


Benjamin, though from that time they were all blended toge- 


ther under the name of Fehudim, or eus; for many of 


the work of the temple obſtructed by their enemies, they returned 


| been the chiefs of the Jciſb ſynagogue, or grand council of the 


' ſynagogue in the ſequel of this chapter. 


in loc. Kimch. in rad. & al. Munſt. & Jun. in loc. 


thoſe of the other ten tribes, which had been formerly carried 
. Ezza ii. 2. Nene. vii. 7. f Idem ibid. 


(D) This office belonged to him by a lineal deſcent, he being 
the ſon of Fozadack (11), whoſe father Seraiah, high-prieſt at the 
taking of Jeruſalem, had been put to death at Riblab (12) As 
for Joxadact, he was carried captive into Babylon, and had been 
dead ſome time before the publiſhing of this decree, ſo that Fefue 
was then the head of the pontifical family. 

(E) Some think theſe two to be the ſame with thoſe ſo often 
mentioned in the books of Eber and Nehemiah, and that finding 


again to Shuſban (13) ; but it is generally believed, that they were 
quite different perſons of the ſame name (141. 
As for the other ſeven, the Fewh writers affirm them to have 


Jeaus. which they ſay did fit at Feruſalem after their return from 
Babylon (15). We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more largely of this | 


(11) Conf Ezra iii. 1. & 1 Chron. vi. 14, 15. (12) 2 Kings 
xxv. 18 ad 21. (13 Abenexr. Corn. a Lap. & al. in Exxa ii. 2. 
(14) Vide Prid coun & al. ſupra. citat (15) Vide Abencz. 
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had {till preſerved the true worſhip of God, took the advan- 
tage of the king's edict to return into the land of their fore- 
fathers. To theſe we may add a great number, who had 
formerly gone from the idolatrousten tribes to put themſelves un- 
der che protection of the kings of Judah i; and this may be the 
reaſon why the whole number of thoſe mentioned in Exra's lift, 
amounts but to twenty nine thouſand eight hundred and eigh- 
teen, and to thirty one thouſand and thirty one in that of 
Nehemiah ; whereas both theſe hiſtorians make the ſum total 
to be forty two thouſand three hundred and ſixty ; ſo that 
the overplus ſeems to be added from thoſe of the other ten 
tribes, which returned with thoſe of Judah and Benjamin 
(F). We find likewiſe mention made of two hundred men 
and women fingers, whom they brought with them, four 
hundred and thirty five camels, ſeven hundred and thirty 
fix horſes, two hundred and forty five mules, and ſix thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty aſſes h. | | 
Ons may ſee by this liſt, how ſmall the number was of 
thoſe who returned, in compariſon of thoſe who ſtayed be- 
hind; neither muſt we be much ſurpriſed at it; for if even 


their forefathers, who were brought with ſo many wonders 
out of the furnace of Egypt were almoſt continually plotting 


to return thither, what could be expected from their ſordid off- 
ſpring, but that the far greater part of them would prefer the 
place of their captivity, where they were poſſeſſed of lands, houſ- 


es, and money, to that of Paleſtine, which had lain ſo long 


deſolate? And accordingly the Jeus themſelves tell us, 


© Vide 2 Cu on. xi. 16. xv. 9, & alib. u EzA ii. 
65, & ſeq. Talmud. Babyl in Keduſhim. DE. 


h (F) Accordingly we find the decree of Cyrus, and afterwards 
that of Artaxerxes, extended not to thoſe two tribes only, but to 
all the people of the God of 1/-ae/, and to all thoſe that worſhip- 


| ped God at Jeruſalem, which could not but include all the other 


ten (6). . 
In conſequence of which Ezra concludes the chapter in which 
the above-mentioned lift is, with theſe remarkable words; So the 


prieſts, levites, people, fingers, porters, and nethinims, dzvelt in their 


cities, and all Iſrael in their cities. And when he ſpeaks of the ex- 
piatory ſacrifices which were offered at Jeruſalim, he mentions ex- 
prelly twelve he goats according to the number of thetribes of Iſrael (17). 


(16) Exrai. 3. vii. 13, (17) Bid. vi. 16, 17. 
ID that 


away by Tiglath-pilexer, Shalmanezer, and Ezarbaddon, and 
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that only the bran came out of Babylon, but that the flour ſtaid 
behind; even of the prieſts, who, as we obſerved in the 
former part of their hiſtory *, were divided into twenty 


four claſſes, only four of theſe returned, namely thoſe of 


Fedajah, Immer, Paſhur, and Harim. Theſe however ſoon 


after their arrival, fubdivided themfelves each into fix, that 


they might again make up the old number, and called them- 
ſelves by their names accordingly * (). Some of theſe 
there were, who not being able to make out their lineal de- 
ſcene from the prieſthood, were deprived of the office and pri- 
vileges of it until fome high-prieft ſhould ariſe who could de- 


cide their title by the urim and thummim!. The fame diſ- 


pute happened alſo concerning ſome others, who being come 
from Telmela, Telbarſa (H), and other places, could not 
prove themſelves to belong to any tribe =, Thefe were a- 


bout fix hundred and fifty in number, beſides upwards of 
three hundred and ninety nethinims, the pofterity of thoſe 
Gibeonites whom Solomon did afterwards dedicate to the ſer- 


vice of the temple ; fo ſinall was the number of thofe of un- 
queſtionable deſcent, who returned either with Zerubbabel or 


Nehemiah. And hence it is, that ever ſince this time the 
number of Fews that dwelt in Paleſtine, was always vaſtly 


inferior to thoſe that were diſperſed in Chaldea, Perſia, &c. 


The prieſts, levites, fingers, nethinims, and other officers of the 
_ temple ſettled themſelves as well as they could in or near Feru- 
falem, that they might more readily vacate on the ſervice of 


God, by rearing up his altar, and preparing all other things 


_ againſt the next grand ſolemnity ; as for the reſt, the greater 


part of them diſperſed themſelves in the neighbouring Cities 


and country, where ſome of them had formerly dwelt, and 


* See Vol. III. „ Sedar. Holam. Rabb. 
c. 29 Talmud. Hieroſ. in Taanith. Vid. Pap. ubi ſupra. 
I Ezra ii. 62, 63. w Ibid. 58. & ſeq. See Vol. 
III. p 264. | 


(G) Hence it is that Zechariah the father of John the Baptift is 
faid (18) to have been of the courſe of Abiab, and Matthias the 


Maccabee to have been of that of Jcarib (19), though tis plain 
_ neither of them, nor any other but the four above- mentioned, re- 


turned into Judæa. 
| {H) Perhaps the fame with Telaſſur, a province of ria; if 


nut, we own we are in the dark about the fituation of thoſe 


Places. 


(18) Conf. Like. i. 5. 1 Auccab ii. 1. (19) Vid. Prid. 
+: ſupra | | | | | 


where 
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where they probably found alſo ſome of their brethren whom 
Nebuchadnezzar had left there. . 
By this time the month 77bri, which, as we have elſe- 5 feaft. 
where ſhewn ++, was the firſt of the civil, and ſeventh of 
the eccleſiaſtical year, was at hand. The firſt day of it was 
the feaſt of the trumpets, becauſe the new year was to be pro- 
claimed by the ſound of that inftrument . It uſhered in 
moreover two other great ſolemnities, namely the expiation 
day, or grand faſt, which was to be kept on the tenth o, and 
the feaſt of tabernacles, which begun on the fifteenth, and 
ended on the the twenty ſecond of the month? inclufive. 
The greateſt part of that of expiation, ſuch as the high-prieft 
entering on that day into the moſt holy place, &c. they were 
forced to ſet aſide for want of a temple ; however they failed 
not to come from all parts to the ſolemnity, and to faſt, pray, Fxpiation 
&c. and to offer the proper ſacrifices on the altar, which they af. 
had by this time repaired, ſo that from this day they ceaſed 
not to offer the morning and evening, and all other ſacrifices 
preſcribed by the law of Moſes. The feaſt of tabernacles com- ,. 
ing five days after that of expiation, they erected them booths os A 2 
at Jeruſalem, and celebrated that feſtival with the uſual ſolem- ra 
nities, and ſo ſet about in good earneſt to reſtore the worſhip | 
of God in that metropolis. | V 
In this ſolemn aſſembly, it was reſolved to ſet about the 
rebuilding of the temple, towards which every one chearfully 
contributed according to their power; the whole amounted to 
ſixty one thouſand drachms of gold, and five thouſand minas 
of ſilver (I), beſides one hundred veſtments for the prieſts to 
CA | | officiate 


++ See Vol. iii. p. 179, & 183. n Tbid, © Ibid. p. 202. 
Ibid. p. 179. : 


(J Every drachm of gold being computed to be worth about 
ten ſhillings of our money, and every mina of filver, about nine 
pounds fterling, the whole amounted to ſeventy five thouſand five 
hundred pounds. This was indeed a great ſum, if we ſuppoſe it 
to have been all contributed by that ſmall number of poor people 
juſt returned from a long captivity ; and therefore it is generally 
thought, that it included likewiſe the offerings of thoſe who ſtaid 
behind, and who, as we have ſeen above, did all contribute large - 
ly towards it; but then this ſum will appear vaſtly too ſhort, con- 
ſidering the vaſt number, richneſs, and uſual munificence of thoſe 
that ſtayed ; beſides, it is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed, that had this 
been the whole that had been collected both in and out of Pale/- 
line, they would have fo readily ſet about ſo magnificent a building; 
for which ſeveral millions would ſcarcely have ſufficed. 

It ſeems therefore more probable to us, that this collection was 
Ver. IX. Sif ee raiſed 
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officiate in. This was indeed a ſmall ſum toward ſuch a vaſt 

and expenſtve undertaking ; and therefore we do ſuppoſe it to 

have been a free-will addition of their own, to a much great- 

er one which had been contributed by their brethren, who 

choſe to ſtay in the places of their diſperſion. This money 

was put into the hands of proper officers, who were to over- 

ſee the work, who immediately hired workmen, ſent to Tyre 

and Sydon for cedars from Libanus, purſuant to Gyrus's decree, 


and employed the firſt year in preparing the materials for the 
building 1. 


. In the ſecond month of the following year, which was the 
8 1 third of Cyrus's reign, and the ſecond from their return, they 


Before began to lay the foundation of the temple with great ſolemni- 
Chriſt, 2 in the * of Zerubbabel their governor, of Jeſbua 
534. the high-prieſt, and of the whole congregation. It was ac- 
WV Ng companied with the found of their trumpets, and other mu- 
fical 3 the prieſts and muſicians ſinging ſome pſalms 
pe˖oper to the occaſion, and all the people ſhouting for joy at 
The foun- the laying of the firſt ſtones. Rut whilſt the younger ſort 
dation of were thus exprefling their joyful zeal upon this occaſion, ma- 
the tem- ny of the prieits, levites, and heads of families, who had ſeen 
Me laid. that famous building in its ſplendor fifty three years before, 
could not forbear ſending the loudeſt cries of int at the fight 

of that which they were now going to build; inſomuch that 

the acclamations of the ane, and the ſighs and groans of the 


other, were ſo intermixed, that it was not * to diſtinguiſh 
idem from each other? 0 K -). | 


WIRIISsI 
q Ezza iii. 5. TI > ..© Raza ui. 12. 


zaifed among them who 8 and were chen at — z and 
conſequentiy, that though the bulk of them might be as poor as 
the Fei writers make them, yet there were ſome conſiderable 
ones, who were both opulent and liberal enough, to add this offer- 


ing of ſeventy five thouſand five hundred pounds to that which had 


been contributed by their brethren = wad and which was thought 
ſuficient te ſet ab »ut that noble ed fice. 

(K) That there was a real and even conſiderable diſparity between 
the old and new temple, is very certain, fince God is pleaſed to 
comfort them for ir, and to promiſe to raiſe the glory of the latter 
above that of the former by the preſence of the Mefliah (20). 

This difference however cannot be underſtood of its largeneſs. 
fince the new was built upon the foundation of the old. Of the 


(20) Haggai ii. 3. & 4. | 


two 
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WHILST the work was carrying on, the Samaritans (L) 
came to Zerabbabel, and the Fewiſh congregation, and - 
$ preſſe 


two the decree of Cyrus ſeems td allow this new one three times the 
breadth of that of Som; that being but twenty, and this fixty 
cubits broad (21); but our learned Pridaaax has ſufficiently proved 
that the dimenſions were the ſame, only differently taken, wiz. 
the one from in to in, and the other from out to out. | | 

The Jews indeed tell us, that the ſecond temple wanted five 
conſiderable things, which were the chief glory of the firſt (22) ; 
and theſe were, iſt, the ark or mercy-ſeat : 2. the divine preſence, 
called by them the Shekizah: 3. the holy fire upon the altar: 4. 
the urim and thummim : and laſtly, the ſpirit of prophecy. And 
they arecertainly in the righe ; but then it doth not appear from 
the ſacted hiſtorian, that theſe were the things which the Jewybs 
elders bewailed, at the foundation of this ſecond temple (23. 

It ſeems therefore probable, that their grief did ariſe from the 
unlikelihood that ic would ever be raiſed to the grandeur and mag- 
niſicence of the old. one, ſeeing the one had been built by the 
wiſeſt and richeſt king; and conſtantly adorned. by ſomie one or o- 
ther of his poſterity ;. the other was now begun by ſome few exiles 
juſt returned from their captivity : the one in the time of profound 

and. greateſt opulence ; the other in time of adverſity 
and oppreſſion from their enemies round about: the former was 
built of the moſt curious and coſtly tones; and timber, and other 
materials wrought with the moſt exquiſite art, and overlaid withja 
prodigious quantity of gold; inſomuch that the averlayings of the 
moſt holy place, which was but thirty foot ſquate every way, is 
ſaid to have amounted to fix hundred talents of gold (24, that is, 
to four millions three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds ſterling. 
What likelihood therefore was there, that this, which was moſtly 
built of the materials that were dug up out of the ruins of the 
former would ever come up to it? Laſtly, there were in the old 
one many ſumptuous galleries, buildings, gates and other orna- 
ments, which were not in this, nor were added to it till Herod s 
time, that.is, about five hundred years after; as ſhall be ſeen in its 
proper place. | | . 
(I) Theſe were not of the ſeed of 7/-ae/, but the poſterity of 
that mixed multitude, whom Shalmanezer, king of Afjyria, ſent 
from Cathab, Ava, Hamath, Sephdrvaim,and other provinces, to inha- 
bit thoſe parts, out of which he had carried the ten Jyraelitiſb tribes, 
a we have ſeen in a former volume ; they therefore took the 
name of Samaritans from Samaria the capital of that kingdom, but 


(21) Conf. 1 Kings vi. & Appen. to Vol. II. cum Exra vi. 3. (22) 
Talm. Hieroſol. in Taanith. c. 2. & Babyl, in Joma. c. 1. Vid. Prid. 
Part I lib iii. (23) Ezra iii. 12. (24) 2 Chron. iii. 8. 
+ Vel. IV. p. 79, & nt. ; | _ 
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preſſed an earneſt deſire to join their affiftance in it, ſeeing 
hp had worſhipped the ſame God ever ſince the time of E- 


ſarhaddon king of Afſyria, who had ſettled them there. But 
whether the Fews ſuſpected the ſincerity of their offer, or out 


of contempt to a people who were not of the ſeed of Iſrael, 
but only imperfe& worſhippers of God; Feſbua, Zerubbabel, 
and the whole congregation, refuſed to let them bear any 


part in the undertaking, alledging, _—_— the decree of Cyrus 


Why ob- 
 firuftedby 
the Sama- 
Titans. 


being only directed to thoſe who were of Iſraelitiſb e 
it would be a diſhonour to their nation to admit any ſtrangers 
to be partners in the work f. Whether this refuſal was really 


juſtifiable or not we will not pretend to determine, fince 


the ſcripture doth no where either praiſe or diſcommend it 
(M). Sure it is, that it proved the ſource of a bitter and 
irreconcileable 


c bid. Chap. iv. 1. & ſeq. 


by the Fews they v were called Cuthim from Cathab, one of the b 


vinces out of which they came (25). 

Theſe had, ſoon after their ſettlement in and about Samaria, 
been taught the worſhip of the true God, but they likewiſe retain- 
ed, each of them, the worſhip of their own gods, ſo that their 


religion was a mixture of judaiſm and heatheniſm. Samaria hav- 


ing been then totally deſtroyed by Shalmanezer according to the pro- 
phecy (26), they did not think fit to rebuild it, but went and 


dwelt at Shichem, near mount Gerizim, and made it their ca- 


pital (27). 

However they ſeem to have rebuilt and repeopled the old city, 
at. leaſt in ſome degree, by that time the Jews were returned 
from Babylon, ſince both Exra (28) and Nehemiah (29) make men- 
tion of the inhabitants of Samaria, and in this fituation they were 
when they came to offer their aſſiſtance to Zerubbabel. 

(M) The Jews, out of their innate hatred to the Samaritan, 
do one and all commend the zeal of that aſſembly, in refuſing to 
admit them to the work ; and they think that the reſentment 


which that people ſhewed immediately after, is a ſafficient token 
of the infincerity of their offer, eſpecially ſeeing they are ſaid no- 


where to have forſaken the old worſhip of their country gods. 
We do not know of one chriſtian commentator that hath not given 
into this Jeb notion, or has been at the pains to examine this 
refuſal in a different light, notwithſtanding its having proved ſo fatal 
to them, and ſo detrimental to their religion. 


We ſhall therefore or once take the — to * how far 


tn) 2 Kings xvii 23. & /eq. | (26) Mic. i. 6. (27) 
Joſs, exig. ib. us (28) Chap. iv. 17. (29) Cl 
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irreconcileable hatred between theſe two nations, the ſad ef- 
fects of which the Fews ſoon felt in the immediate obſtructi- 


they may be juſtly blamed for this refuſal, and fo be anſwerable 
for all that long train of miſchiets it brought after it. 

Firſt, then, the ſacred hiſtorian doth no-where intimate, that 
they came to offer their aſſiſtance out of any hoſtile deſign, which 
he would ſcarcely have omitted, had that been the caſe ; but plain- 
ly tells us, that they came and offered their aſſiſtance to the Jews. 
It is true, he calls them the adverſaries of the Fews, for ſuch they 
became when rejected by them; but it proves not that they were 
ſo before; beſides, we have ſhewn heretofore, that the word q 
Tzar, here uſed, doth often ſignify a rival or competitor *, and 

may be as capable of a good ſenſe as of a bad one, and why 
not in this caſe ? 

For the Samaritans had been long fince inſtructed and initiated 
in the law of Moſes, and been worſhippers of the God af 1frael; 
and as for the idolatries which their forefathers had intermixed with 
it, we think it more than probable, that they had long ſince for- 


faken them, upon reading the ſevere prohibitions that are inter- 


ſperſed in the pentateuch, which they had in their hands, This 
ſeems beyond diſpute, not only from the confeſſion they made be- 


fore the Jewiſb congregation (30, but alſo from their conſtant be- 
haviour, even after their rupture with the Fews, ſince we do not 


| find them any where taxed with idolatry, nor find the leaſt monu- 


ment or relic of it, though in every thing elſe diametrically op 
ſite to the Jews nation; though, if this had been the caſe, the 
admitting of them into their commonwealth, and partnerſhip in the 
work, might probably have proved an effectual means of curing 
them of it; and it was indeed their duty to endeavour it, becauſe, 
2dly, The law of Moſes obliged them to incorporate into their 
church and ſtate all, except two or three nations therein excepted, 
that would become circumciſed, and obſervers of the law (31). 
And might it not be in right of this law, that the converted Sa- 


 maritans claimed their admittance into the work, eſpecially ſince, 


zdly, As ſervants of the God of 1/rael, they knew that aiter 
the temple was once rebuilt, they would be equally obliged with the 
Jeu to come and worſhip there, and there only ; and if they were 
thus equally intitled to and deſirous of enjoying the benefit of the 
temple, why might they not be equally zealous to contribute to- 
wards the rebuilding of it? There could be then no juſt pretence 


for excluding them, fince even heathens were allowed to ſend their 


offerings both to the temple, and for maintaining the divine worſhip 
there. Now, is it not more than probable, that if the {tiff Jews 
had admitted them to any ſhare in the undertaking, though it had 


See Vol. III. p. 479. » ſub fn not & conf 1 Sam. i 6. & ii. 32. - 


F990 Bxra iv. 2. (31) Exod. xii. 48, & alib. pa. 
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on of their undertaking, and by numberleſs ill offices, which 
the incenſed Samaritans did to them, and of which we ſhall 
give a further account in the ſequel of this chapter. 


TAE 


been only to contribute towards the charges of rebuilding; they 
might have found them as hearty friends to them, as their haughty 
refuial made them enemies ? 105 

Wie have ſeen in a former volume how Joffab, one of the beſt 
kings that ever reigned in Judab, thought theſe nations worthy to 
be invited to the ſolemnities which were celebrated at Feruſalem, 
and with what zeal he deſtroyed all the idolatrous monuments that 


were in that kingdom (32) ; and was not his example very well 


worth imitating, eſpecially at this juncture? 


It it be asked how this zeal of the Samaritans, if it had been 


fincere, came to be ſo ſoon turned into the bittereſt rancour, we 
need not now go far to ſeek for an anſwer. It is plain, firſt they 


thought themſelves unjuffly uſed by their refuſal, fince even the law 


of Moſes condemned it; and in the next place, the Jraus anſwer 
was couched in ſuch haughty and contemptuous terms; as plainly gave 
them to underſtand, that if ever they came to be again maſters of 


themſelves, inſtead of being looked upon as brethren, and ſervaits 


of the fame God, they muſt expect to be uſed with the ſame hea- 
vy hand as the Canaanites and other conquered nations had been by 
the former kings of Judab and IJſrael. It was natural therefore 
for them to uſe all proper endeavours to prevent it, which they did; 


by oppoſing all their meaſures to the utmoſt of their power; and 
their firſt ſtep was to obſtruct the rebuilding of the temple, which 
the Jews reſenting and retaliating, the enmity improved to ſuch a 
degree, that no two nations ever hated or were more cruel to each 
other upon all occaſions, than the Fezvs and the Samaritans. All 


which might in all probability have been pms had the for- 
mer complied at leaſt in ſome meaſure with t | 

Upon the whole then we think, that inſtead of commending 
them for their zeal, we may much more reaſonably look upon all 


the misfortunes which the Samaritaxs made them ſuffer, to have 


been ſent them as a puniſhment for their uncharitableneſs. 


The only thing we can fee may be objected againft what has 


been ſaid is, that the Fewif congregation had ſome inſpired per- 
ſons among them, ſuch as the prophets Haggai and Zechariah (33), 


whom they probably conſulted before they gave a definitive anſwer 
to the Samaritans ; and if fo, their refuſal muſt have been confor- 


mable to the will of God. But the text doth no-where ſay they 


did conſult them; and they might indeed do as Juhu had former- 
| ly done with reſpe& to the Gibeonites (34), think the caſe too plain 


(32) Vid. 2 Kings x xiii. paß. 2 Chron. 3 alt. xxav. paſſ- 
Vid. & fup. Vol. IV. p. 98, & ſeg. (33) Exrev. 1. (34) 


requeſt of the latter. 


to 
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Ta firſt ſtep the repulſed Samaritans took to obſtruct the work, 
ſince they knew they could not procure a reverſion of the 
king's decree, was to bribe underhand ſome of his head mi- 
niſters and officers, to repreſent the Fews as a rebellious na- 
tion, and their rebuilding the temple as dangerous, and tend- 
ing to ſhake off their obedience to him. They failed not ta 
carry their point, and the work was accordingly ſtopped, in 
a great meaſure, not only during the remaining five years of 
Cyrus's life, but alſo during the reign of his ſucceſſor (N); 


however, 


to require it 3 and fo forgetting that charity which the Maſaic law 
commands towards its proſelytes , they might only liſten to their 
natural contempt for all that were not of the feed of yar; how- 
ever that be, that event ſhews this their refuſal to have been the 
unhappy ſource of endleſs evils, in which the Fews did almoſt 
conſtantly bear the bigger ſhare, as the ſequel will ſoon ſhew.. 

(N) This ſuppreſſion af the work is ſuppoſed to have given 


occaſion to Daniels three weeks faſting and praying, which we 


read of (35), in the third year of Cyrus's reign, and which began 
on the third day of the firſt month (36), and at the end of which 
he ſaw the famous viſion of the Perfian, Macedonian, and Roman 
empires, contained in the three laſt chapters of that prophet, and 
which ſeem to have been the laſt he ever had. | 
And indeed, if we compare what he ſays in the cloſe of them, 
with his great age, it is reaſonable to believe he did not outlive it 
long, fince he was then in the ſeventy-third year of his captivity, 
to which if we add but fifteen, the age he was of when carried 
into „ and lefs than that he cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
been, he muſt then have been near ninety years old ; however, 
whether he died when we ſuppoſe him, or lived any time longer, 
we hear no more of him, except in the talmudic writings. 
What the Fes opinion is, concerning him and his writings, has 
been ſeen in a former volume f. But Ezekiel, and even Fo/ephus, 
give him much the preference to the other prophets (37); and 
what is of more weight than all, our ſaviour himſelf 38) acknow- 
ledges him to have been a prophet ; and if the Fews ſince then 
had not been fatally blinded, they muſt have been forced to own 


will beſt be ſeen in the fequel of their hiſtory. „„ ooo. 

In the mean time we cannot forbear obſerving, concerning his 
prophecies, whether thoſe that relate to the Meſſab, or to thoſe 
foreign empires above-mentioned, that they are the cleareſt and 


** for Fol. *. þ. 293- © © (35) Dex x. 1: &- fog. 
(36) Vid. int. al. Uſer. ſub 4 M 3470. + Pol. iii p. 
433, note O. (37) Exet xiv. pa, Joſeph. lib. x. c. 12. (38) 
Marth, xxiv. tg. ER 


that they had found him a very true one to their coſt. But this 


mo 
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however, while Cyrus lived, the Jews did ſtill keep on ga- 
thering materials for the work, in of better times ; 


who furniſhed them with cedars from Libanus, with maions, 
carpenters, and other workmen ; and theſe being as it were 
pent up in their maritime cities, received in return a pro- 
portionable quantity of corn, wine, and oy} from the Few, 
+ their anceſtors had formerly done from king Solomon t. 
C 


_ raged by the ill diſpoſition of his ſucceſſor Cambyſes, called in 
| feriptur e Abaſuerus , inſtead of their former ſubdolous prac- 
tices, deel red themſelves openly againſt the Fews, and a- 
gainſt their undertaking ; and writ in the moſt preſſing terms 
to that monarch to put an immediate ſtop to it. Cambyſes 
however, probably out of reſpect to his father's decree, 
would not ſeem to revoke it, but privately gave them leave 
to obſtruct the execution of it, ſo that the work, tho?” it was 
not wholly ſuppreſſed, went} at leaſt very heavily on dur- 
mg his whole reign, which laſted but ſeven years and five 
months. | | | 


© Conf 1 Kings v. 8. & ſeq. & Ezra iii. 7. 


Era iv. 6. 
See alſo Vol. iv. p. 549. 255 Xe 275 


moſt circumſtantiate of any; inſomuch that Jeſenbus, in the place 


| above quoted, rightly obſerves, that he did not only foretel fu- 
ture events, as the reſt of the prophets did, but did alſo determine 

the time in which they ſhould come to paſs. . 
And this wonderful agreement between the facts when accompliſh- 

ed, and the prophecies that foretold them, appeared ſo exact and 


wrefragable, that Porphyzry could no other way elude the force of 
xr, than by fuppoſing the latter to have been written after the 


former (39). 


Beſides thoſe prophecies of his, which were originally written, - 


partly in Hebrew, and partly in Chaldee, the Latin verſion has 
fome other pretended pieces of his, which were, however, never 
admitted by the Jews into their canon, and are therefore thrown 


out by the proteſtants among the apocrypha ; of this kind are the- 


 biſtory of Suſanna, of Bel and the dragon, &c. concerning which 


the reader may ſee all that is worth knowing in the authors quoted 


in the margin (40). 


(9) Vid. Hieron. prefat in Daniel. (40) 1d. ibid. & in Dar. 


ii. Calmet prefat. in cund. Prid. Connoct. Part. J. lib, iii. 


Cambyſes | 


they were ſtil} aſſiſted in it by the Tyrians and Sidonians, 


yrus was no ſooner dead, than the Samaritans, encou- 
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Cambyſes being dead, and one of the magi having mounted Year of 
the throne (C), as has been elſewhere related *, the Sama- the Flood, 
ritans failed not to renew their accuſation againſt the Fews to 2477. 
that uſurper ; they repreſented to him, that that nation had Before 
been always famed for rebellion, for the truth of which they Chriſt, 


522. 


ſuffered to go on in the rebuilding of their city and temple, A 


appealed to ancient records; and added, that if they were 


which they were then about, they would not be long ere they 


{hook off the yoke, and refuſed to pay him either tribute or e build. 
' obedience, and that their example might ſoon be followed by ing obftruc- 
other provinces on that ſide of the Euphrates, and occation a red by 
general revolt. The uſurper, who had been one of the chiefs Samari- 
of the ſect of the magi, againſt whom the Jetus were known tans. 


to be diametrically oppoſite in point of religion, did not want 
any great arguments to induce him to ſuppreſs them, but ſent 


an immediate decree to them to deſiſt from their enterprize, 


and charged the Samaritans to ſee it executed. Theſe there- 


fore, having received the order, went ſtraitway with it to 


Feruſalem, and by virtue of it cauſed a total ſtop to be put to 

it, till the Jews obtained a freſh decree in the ſecond year of 

Darius his ſucceſſor's reign, that is, about two years after. 
Tus Fews by that time had been fo diſheartened, partly by 


the conſtant oppoſition of the Samaritans, and partly by this 
laſt decree, that tho? this laſt ceaſed with the diſcovery and 
death of the uſurper, yet did they not ſhew the leaſt readi- 5 
neſs to reſume their enterprize, till God had puniſhed their 22. Jews 
indolence with a great dearth, and let them know by his pro- punifbed 
phet Hlaggai, that it was upon that account that both their s 
harveſt and vintage had failed them wv. This was indeed an dearth. 


effectual argument to awake the zeal of that ſelfiſh people, 
who had by this time taken care to ſeat themſelves in com- 


modious and ſumptuous houſes, without giving themſelves any 
further thought about the houſe of God. The prophet was 
therefore ſent to the governor, to the high-prieſt, and to the 
reſt of the heads of Fudah, to upbraid them with their ingra- 
titude “, and at the ſame time to aſſure them, that if they 


* Vol. IV. p. 5579, % Haceat, i. 6. & ſeq. * Ibid. 
verſ. 4. | 


(0) This is he whom Ezra calls Artaxerzes or rather Artaſh- 
ſhaſhta (41) ; he is differently named by prophane hiſtorians, as 


imerdis by Herodotus ; Mardys by Æſcbylus: vpendadates by Cteftas; 


and Oropaſtes by. Fuftin t. 


(41) Exra iv. 7. 3 See Fol. N. . 557. 
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would now ſet about the work in good earneſt, God would 
The warp not only make it proſper in their hands, but that he would 
' reſumed. make the glory of this ſecond temple to exceed by far that of 
the firſt v. bis reproof had at length the defired effect, 
and the people, rouſed up by theſe promiſes and threats, re- 
ſumed and purſued the work under the eye and guidance of 
Haggai and Zechariah *. 3 
In the mean time the Samaritans, who kept a watchful 
eye over them, being ſurprized that they ſhould dare to go to 
work again, in ſpight of the decree they had obtained againſt 
them, went and applied themſelves to Tatnai, whom Darius 
had made governor of Syria and Pale/tine, and acquainted him, 
that this enterprize was reſumed, not only againſt the king's 
order, but to the manifeſt detriment of his realm ; they ex- 
pected, probably, that this new governor would have imme- 
diately fapprefie that work; but he being a man of more 
temper and moderation, came directly to Jeruſalem accom- 
panied with ſome of his counſellors, and with one Shethay- 
boxnai, who is ſuppoſed to have been governor of Samara, 
and enquired of the Jews by what authority they ventured 
upon that work. Zerubbabel and Feſhua undertook to an- 
ſwer for the reſt, and acquainted him with the decree they 
had formerly obtained from Cyrus, and at the fame time pro- 
duced the ſacred veſſels which that monarch had ordered to 
be reſtored to them in order to renew the worſhip of God in 
Jeruſalem. Tatnai, having received this anſwer, thought the 
matter of too great conſequence to interfere with, till he had 
ſent a full account of it to Darius, and defired that ſearch 
might be made concerning that decree. It was accordingly 
found among the records that were kept in the palace of Ec- 
batan *, where Cyrus was at the time of his granting it, and 
Darius out of reſpect to that great monarch, two of whoſe 
daughters he had then married, readily confirmed it by a new 
one, in which: all the grants of. the old were repeated and ra- 
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Tatnai 
comes 10 
Jeruſalem. 


Darius's 
lecree. preſume to contravene: or obſtiuct it, his houſe ſhould be pul- 
led down, and a gallows made of the timber of it, and the 

oftender hanged upon it. The execution of the decree was 
Year © committed to Tatnai and Shetharboznat, and was brought to 


the Flood, them accordingly much about the beginning of the fourth 


2481, | | x t | 
_ 7 Ibid. ch. ii. 4. & ſeq. * Ezra. v. 1 & ſeq. Zacyan 
„ b. 1. & ſeq. De hac vid. Vol. II. p. 357, 546, & 564. 
58. 1 


Vid. Rat, V. 3. & leg.... 


year 


tified, with this ſevere penalty annexed, that whoſoever ſhould 
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year of Darius's reign (P ) and by them communicated to 


the Tetvs a. e 

IT was then that the building began to riſe apace, ſince 
they were now not only free from any obſtructions from their 
enemies, but were ſupplied by the king's order, with all ne- 
ceſſaries towards the expence of it, out of the treaſury of 
that province; and this addition of the king's bounty, joined 
to the offerings which both they of Pale/tine and their bre- 
thren abroad paid towards it, cauſed ſuch a diſpatch in the 
work, that it was compleatly finiſhed in three years, that is, in 
the fixth year of Darius, and in the month Adar, which is 
the laſt of the Jewiſh year, anſwering in part to our Febru- 
ary b. The dedication of that ſacred building was celebrated 
with ſuitable folemnity and joy, and with abundance of ſa- 
erifices ; after which they prepared themſelves likewiſe for 
the approaching feſtival of the paſſover, to which many of 
their brethren from other provinces aſſiſted, having heard of 
the fucceſs which that long-wiſhed-for enterprize had met 
with ; and from this time we reckon the complete reſtoration 
of the Jews mentioned in the firſt note of this chapter. Ac- 


cordingly, when thoſe that dwelt in Babylon ſent about this 


time to Jeruſalem to enquire of the prophets, whether 
they might not thenceforward deſiſt from keeping the faſts 


of the fifth and ſeventh months (Q), Zachariah, among o- 


* Ezra Vi. 6, & ſeq. Vide Jos zy H. antiq. I xi. c. 4. b See 
Vol. III. p. 190, & note. 


(P) The learned LHer ſeeins to place this decree one year ſoon- 
er, but if we conſider that it was about the beginning of the third 
year of that monarch, that Tatnai ſent to the king about it, one 
may reaſonably allow ſix months for the meſſenger's going and 
coming from Jeru/alem to Shuſban in Perfia, ſince, as we have ſeen 
a little higher, Eta was four months in coming from Babylon; 
and leſs than another fix months can hardly be allowed, before they 
could obtain, in fo great a court, an order for ſearching the re- 
cords, going from Shuſhan ro Ecb atar, procuring an authentic co- 
py of the decree, bringing it back to Darius, and obtaining a con- 
firmation of it 42) | . 5 
(Q) Theſe were faſts which the captive Jeus kept in thoſe two 


months in memory of, firſt, Feru/alem * firſt beſieged by Ne- 


buchadnezzar : Secondly, Of its being taken by him: Thirdly, 
Of its being burnt with the temple: And, Fourthly, for the mur: 


der of Gedaliah : All which faſts they ftill keep to this day, though 


they have ſomewhat changed their place in their calendar, 
(42) Vid Prideaux, abi fra. 
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The temple: 
Aniſped. 


Samari- 


Romans l. 
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ther things contained in the ſeventh and eighth chapters of 


his prophecies, tells them, that they had now kept thoſe faſts 
ſeventy years e. In memory of this decree, which, we obſer- 
ved, was given from Shuſhan or Suſa, the Fews gave the nanic 


of Shuſban to the eaſtern gate of the outward temple wall, 


and cauſed a baſs relief of that metropolis to be ſet up over 
it, which continued there till its total deſtruction by the 


| In the mean time, the mortification which the envious Sa- 


"maritans received from the king's decree in favour of the 


Fews, and the wonderful diſpatch with which they had finiſh- 
ed their temple, did but ſerve toaugment their rancour againſt 


them; their being obliged to pay, not only towards the re- 


building of that edifice, but towards the ſacrifices and obla- 
tions that were daily to be offered up there, for the proſperity 


of the king and the whole realm, and towards the mainten- 


ance of the prieſts who officiated there*, was what t 
EE ſeemed to reſent above all the reſt; and therefore, as ſoon as 


Xerxes. 


the temple was finiſhed, though the out- buildings were till 
unrepaired, and continued ſo for many years, they made it a 
pretence for withholding the uſual tribute, pretending, that it 
was to ceaſe as ſoon as the building was finiſhed. This o- 
bliged the Jews to ſend. a deputation to Darius, at the head of 
whom were Zerubbabel, Mordecai, and Anamas, to complain 
to the king of it. Darius received them with his uſual bene- 
volence, and after a full hearing iſſued out a freſh decree, com- 


manding his officers at Samaria to cauſe the uſual tribute to 


be paid ro the temple, and for the future on no pretence 


whatever to give the Jews any cauſe of complaint upon that 


article f. After this they met with no further obſtacle dur- 
ing the reft of that monarch's reign, which laſted twenty 
eight years longer, nor during the twelve years of his ſucceſ- 


for; but enjoyed a perfect peace, being governed by their 
high-prieſts in matters of religion, and in thoſe of ſtate by the 


heads of the tribe of Judah, though ſtill in ſubjection to the kings 


of Perſia, and ſubordinate to his governors on this fide of the 


Euphrates (R). Terres had no ſooner ſucceeded his father, 
. | e „ than 
© Tbid ch. vii. 35. Ezra vi. 16, ad fin. d See | 
Lichrroor's proſpect of the temple, ch. 3. Ezra vi. 8. 
& ſeg. tf Vide Jos E RH. antiq. ubi ſupra, c. 4. 


(R) Theſe particulars we have trom To/ephas, who adds, that 
Zerubbabel was the perſon who anſwered the wiſe queſtion propol- 
ed by the king, which we have in the apocryphal book of Baru: 


 _ But we ſcarce think it worth inſerting here, tho' the ſame author 


tells 
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than he confirmed all the privileges formerly granted to the Year of 
Jews. This was not without a fingular mark of the divine the F wal; 
providence, ſince the temple of Jeruſalem was the only one 2741. 


that obtained this particular regard from that prince, whilſt he 


Ore 


was plundering and deftroying all the reſt that came in his Caritt, 


way. But he was in both caſes fulfilling the prophecies of 45 


Iſaiah ® and Jeremiah n, which had long ſince foretold both 
the downfal of the heathen idols and temples, and the reſto- 
ration of the Jewiſb one, under the protection and favour of 
Cyrus and his ſucceſſors. Foſephus adds from a paſſage out of 
an antlent poet (S), that the Jews aſſiſted Aerxes in his wars, 
and that he had a band of them in his army '. It is true, the 
meaning of the poet has been much canvaſſed by very Great 
critics, but whether or no he intended the Fews by it, it is 
hardly to be ſuppoſed, that they, who were fo well known 
for their valour, fidelity, and attachment to that prince, ſhould 
be the only people excuſed from the war, when his army was 
compoſed of all the other nations of the Perſian empire. In 
the third year of his reign, according to the Alexandrian chro- 
nicle, died the Jewiſb high-prieſt Fe/pua in the fifty-third year 
of his high-prieſthood, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Foiakim® 3 
and Aer xes, teing murdered in the twenty-firſt year of his reign 


was ſucceeded by his third · ſon Artaxerxes, whom we have 
elſewhere ſhewn to have been the Ahajnerus of ſcripture, the 


2 Cu. Xi. 9. Cu. x. 11. li. 44, 47. & alib. pal. i Cont. | 
Apion. l. i. K Nene. xii.zo. Jos z u. ubi ſupra. c. 5. 


tells us, the rebuilding of the temple and the reſtoration of the 


Jews were granted him as a reward for his merit and judgment. 


The canonical books are filent as to all thoſe particulars, and we 
ſhall ſtick cloſe to them as far ai they go. | 


(S) The paſſage is out of Ch2rilzs, and is to this purpoſe : That 


a ſtrange people, who uſed the Phenician dialect, and dwelt in the 


high and hilly grounds of Soly-a, near to a great lake, marched 


under his (Xerxes) ſtandards. The Jews ſpeaking then the Sy- 
riac language, Solyma being one of the names of Feraſalem, and 


its being ſituate upon hills, and near the famous lake Aſpbaltites. 


it was natural for Jaſepbus to underſtand the people here mentioned 
to have been the Jes. Some great critics, however, 43) have 
pretended to apply it to the Solymi of Piſidia, againſt whom Sal- 


maſius has undertaken to vin dicate the Fewih hiſtorian (44), who 
ſeems indeed to be moſt in the right. TN 


(43) Scaliger. rot ad Sfragm. Bochart. Phaleg. part. ii. I 1. c 2. 
Cuneus de repub. Hebr. (44) OfFleg. Ling. Hellen. Vid. Prid. 
«hi ſupra, x 
| Luſband 
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es or A- 
haſuerus 


Favours 


the Jews. 
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huſband of Eber +, and conſequently the greateſt friend the 


Jews ever had, either before or ſince their reſtoration. 

How he came to be ſo above all his predeceſſors, we chief- 
ly learn from the book of Ether, whole hiftory there related 
is fo well known, that we thall content ourfelyes with giving 
our readers as ſhort a ſummary of it as is neceſſary for the 
thread of our hiſtory. E/ther or Hadaſſah was an orphan of 
the tribe of Benjamin, brought up and adopted by her uncle 
Mordecai; this laſt was a deſcendant of thoſe who had been 
brought captive into Babylon with Feconiah king of Fudah, 
and, by his conſtant attendance at the palace gate, ſeems to 


have been one of the king's porters. He had had intereſt 


enough to introduce his niece into the palace, among other 
beauties who were to be candidates to ſucceed the repudiated 
Vaſhti; and ſhe had already ſo captivated the Perſian mo- 
harch, even before he had ſet the diadem on her head, that 


the could obtain any thing from him, which her uncle bid 


her aſk of him; it being a peculiar privilege of thoſe virgins, 


| whenever their turn came to appear before the king, to ob- 


Ezra /ent 
into Judza 


tain whatever they aſked of him l. It is therefore reaſonably 
ſuppoſed, that it was by her intereſt that Ezra, a very learn- 
ed and zealous Few, of the houſe of AXaron (T), obtained an 
e ample 


+ Vol V. p. 10, & note. Eser ii. 18. & ſeq, 


(T) He calls himſelf here, according to the Hebrew idiom, the 
ſon of Seraiab (45 who was the high-prieft, whom Nebuchad- 
nexxar Cauſed to be ſlain at the taking of Jeruſalem (46) ; but had 
he been his real ſon, he muſt then have been at leaſt a hundred 
and thirty two years old, ſuppoſing him to have been an infant 
when his father died (47), and fo wholly unfit for ſuch a journey 
and employ ; whereas we find him capable of reading the ſcrip- 
tures to the people from morning to noon, one whole week, and 
of aſſiſting Nehemiah in his office thirteen years after (48,, when 
he mult have been at leaſt a hundred and forty-five years old. 

But fince he there alſo calls Azariah the ſon of Merajoth, though 
it appears from the book of the Chronicles 49), that there were 
fix deſcendants between them, what ſhould hinder, but he may 


himſelf have been ſome deſcents off Seraiah, though it doth not 


appear how many? )ß)ß/ 
What reputation he was in at the Perfian court, may be gather- 


ed from the commiſſion itſelf, which is to extenſive in favour of the 


(45 Exra vii. 1. (46) 2 Kings xv. 18, & ſeq. (47) 
Com. the Marg. Cbronol. in both places, (48) Nehem. vin. 2, 
& ſeq. (49) 1 Chren. vi 7, & ſeg. 1 

| T Trabi 
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ample commiſſion from Artaxerxes to return to Jeruſalem, Year of 


with as many of his nation as were willing to go with him, the Flood, 


and there to regulate or reform all matters, whether of church 2541. 


ot ſtate, as he ſhould ſee fit ®, This commiſſion was grant- 


tue of which he began his journey from Babylon on the firſt * 
day of the month Niſan, anſwering to the middle of March; 


he ſtaid ſome days near the river Abava for the reſt of his 
company, and during that time, being willing to take ſome 


Nethinims with him to Jeruſalem to ſerve there as formerly 
in the temple, he ſent ſome of his retinue to Iddo, who was 
chief of thoſe that dwelt n near the place Cafiphia (U), from 


: whence | 


m Ezaa vii. 6. & leq. 


Jewiſh nation, as well as of Ezra himſelf, that a leſs intereſt than 


that of Eber can hardly be ſuppoſed to have Procured it to him; 


it was to this effect (50): 


% Artaxerxes, king of kings, unto Exra, the prief of the Jaw | 


of the God of heaven, peace, Ic. It is our decree, that who- 


« ſoever of you, whether prieſts, levites, &c. ſhall be defirous to 


return to Jeruſalem, be permitted to go ſafely thither. — We 
„ give you power to ſettle and reform every thing according to the 
„law of your God, and to convey thither all the money, veſſels, 


« fc. which we, our counſellors, as well as the prieſts and others 


* of your nation, that ſtay in the province of Babylon, ſhall free 
offer for the ſervice of the temple of your God, which is at 
„ ruſalem, or to diſpoſe of it in any other way you ſhall think fit 
„and that whatever other charges Ezra ſhall think neceſſary for 
the houſe of God, ſhall be forthwith furniſhed to him out of our 


« revenue on the other fide the Euphrates, as far as a hundred 


e talents of filver, a hundred meaſures of flour, wine and oil, &c. 


And we do likewiſe forbid our governors in thoſe provinces, 
„to levy or demand any toll or taxes on any of the prieſts, levites, 


lingers, Ic. of the temple ; and we impower you, Ezra, to 


« appoint judges, - magiſtrates, &c. according to the wiſdom with 
* which God has endowed you, to judge that people on that ſide 


the river, and to condemn every offender to death, baniſhment, 
or any leſſer puniſhment, according to the nature of his crime.” 
(U) It is not eaſy to gueſs what place this was: the text calls it 
PPDN X2Q5 Caſipbia bammakom, Cafiphia the place, Some 
EA taken it for the Caſpian mountains, ſituate between Media 
and Hyrcania, in the mines of which theſe captive Nethinims are 


ſuppoſed to have been ſent to work ; if io, it is no wonder they 


ſhould be fo ready to embrace the benefit of the king's decree. 
(50) Ezra vü. 12. & jeg. 


7 o/ephug 


Before 
ed to him in the ſeventh year of that monarch's reign, in vir- Chriſt, 


458. 
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whence he gathered about two hundred and twenty of them, 
beſides ſome pricſts and levites a; after which having pro- 
claimed a folemn faft, to implore the divine protection, the 
ſet forward, and arrived at Feruſalem on the firſt day of the 
fifth month, or the middle of July, that is, after a journey 
of four months... „ 

AT his arrival he opened his commiſſion before the whole 
ow. Jewiſh aſſembly, and there delivered to the pricſts the offer- 
ings which had been made by the king, nobles, and by the 

Babyloniſh Fews (W); after which, having ſent to a:quaint 
the governor of Syria and Pale/tin: with the power he had 
received from the king, he ſ-t about putting it in execution; 
he began with appointing judges and migiſtates, to reform 
every thing that was contrary to the law of Moſes, and, pur- 
ſuant to his commiſhon, impowered them to punich offen- 
ders, not only with fines, impriſonment, or other leſſer pu- 
niſhments, but even with baniſhment and death, according 
to the nature of the crime ®. Ezra continued in the faithful 
diſcharge of his authority thirteen years, that is, till he was 
fu-ceeded by Nehemiah, who was ſent thither with a frei 
commiſſion from the ſame monarch. But before that, the 
Feivs havin rceivel freſh tokens of the king's favour upon 
Hm: dis raiang Eftoer, to the diadem, Ezra relying upon the pro- 
#» cz"5 tection of two ſuch powerful friends, as the new queen and 
Luta. Mhord:cai, who now engroſſed the king's favour, gave him- 


4 Sx a.” -- . * OA Mo. Wee To 8 Fj 


| w_ At CEY 


 FolopFus paſſes by this whole affair, and is fo out both in his 
chronology and hiſlory, that he makes this decree, as was that 7 
which Nehemiah obtained thirteen years after, to have been both ; 
granted by Xerxes, contrary to the Hebrew text, which calls him f 
Ama rerxes; but this is not the only place where that hiſtorian 
Iz OUT. | N | 
W) Theſe offerings amounted to (1) a hundred ta'ents of 
gold, befides twenty baſons of gold, amounting to a thouſand dar- 
Lonim or darics, which were equivalent to our jacobus); (2) fix d. 
hundred and fifty talents of ſi ver, with veſſels of ſi ver, to the it 
weight of a hundred talents more, and two veſſels of ſome fine 80 
ropper, then reckoned as valuable as gold. 5 855 155 u. 
From this new reformation made by Ezra in the Fewißb church NN 
and commonwealth, the learned Prideaux begins the computation 
ef Daniel's weeks; but as this is a ſubject quite out of our pro- 
vince, we refer thoſe readers who are curious about it to conſult 
the book itſelf (3). ; „ 5 


(1) Lid ch viii. 25; & /eg.. (2) Vid. Prid part i. I. 2. (3) 
Cannes. part i. J. v. Ni | | 
— — ſelf 
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ſelf up wholly to the care of the Jewiſßb affairs, and to re- 
form ſome crying abuſes, which had crept in among thoſe 
who were returned from Babylon under Zerubbabel. | 

Ox of theſe was the intermarriages, which not only the 
common people, but even prieſts, levites, and heads of fa- 
milies, had made with ſome of their idolatrous neighbours ?, Abolifbes 
by which they had introduced a mixed mongrel breed of E- * mar- 
gyptians, Moabites, Ammonites, Samaritans, and other ſtrange ,. 
nations among the true Jſraelites ; to rectify this, Ezra iſ- 
ſued out a proclamation, and ordered all that were returned 


from the captivity, to appear before him at Feru/alem on a ſet 


day, under the penalty of being excommunicated and forfei- 

ture of all they had. As ſoon as they were aſſembled, he 

upbraided them in the ſevereſt terms for their crimes, ſo ſtrong- 

ly forbidden by the Meſaic law; after which he obliged them 

to take a ſolemn oath, that as many as had been guilty of it, 

ſhould put away both their ſtrange wives and the children they 

had by them. But as the thorough cognizance of them atter was 

like to take up ſome conſiderable time, and the court of the 

temple was ſtill vun-overed, and expoſed to the r ins that fell 

then abundantly, he appointed commiſſioners to make ſtrict 

ſearch into every family, and to oblige all delinquents to com- 

ply with the covenant which Ezra had exacted from them. 

This ſerutiny was accordingly begun on the firſt day of the 

tenth month, and ended on the ſame day of the firſt month, 

when the number of delinquents was found to amount to a 

hundred and fourteen, ſome of whom had had children by 

taoſe ſtrange wives 1. 3 
His next great work in purſuance to his commiſſion was, 

to reform the whole ſtate of the Fewi/h church, by reſtoring 

its diſcipline and rites, according to its antient pattern under 

tte former prophets, In order to which, his firft care was to 

collect and ſet forth a correct edition of the ſacred books, Colle: the 

and TEN to reduce the obſervance of the Moſaic law to that oo 

'andard. This circumſtance we find neither expreſly men- 

i.vned in the ſacred hiſtorians, nor in Foſephus ; but we have 

t from the Talmudi/ts and other antient Fews, who add a 

zreat many others, which, not carrying the ſame probability 

with this, we fhall for that reaſon give an epitome of in the 

Kargin (X). But as for this of his collecting and reviſing 

Ss e 


? EZRA ix. 1. & ſeq. 4 Ibid. cap. ult. ver. 17, & ſeq. 


N) They tel! us, firſt, that he was aſſiſted in it by the grand ſy- 
zagogue or ſanhedrin, which they pretend to have been originally 


Vor. IX. Uuu inſtituted 
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the ſacred books, making ſome ſmall additions to them, and 
e Hament to twenty two books, 


as they are now received by N and proteſtant chriſtians; 

we have many reaſons to confirm it. He was excellently 
well verſed in them; his extenſive authority, enabled him to 

gather up all the beſt copies that could be met with, either at 


Jeruſalem or among the diſperſed Jews ; he was himſelf * 


inſtituted by Moſes in the ſeventy elders, and to have been ſince 
| Increaſed to a hundred and twenty; we have already confuted the 
greateſt part of this n in a former volume, to which we refer 
the reader . 
ꝛdly, in this 8 the principals of chem 
the prophet Daziel and ta A. PR hadrach, Meſbach, and 
Abednego, whom they pretend to have 1 ſtill alive, and to have 
returned from the captivity, though neither he, Exra, or Nehemiah, 
mention any thing any of them. 
Laſtly, and to mention no more, they place at the tail of this 
agogue Simon the juſt, between whom and the time in which 
we ſuppoſed Daniel to have died there elapſed near two hundred 
and fifty years. The method they take to ſkip over this difficulty 
is equally abſurd, and only expoſes their i ignorance of chronology ; 
and this makes the judicious dean above quoted rightly ſuppoſe, that 
this pretended aſſembly of a hundred and twenty was only a ſuc- 
ceſſion of men, who put every one a helping hand to complete 
what Ezra had ſet on foot ; and that Simon the juſt, who is the laſt 
_ named, and was really ſo in point of time, was the perſon 
ben the finiſhing broke to that great work (4) ; for that it was 
far compleated in Fxra's time, as to have had no addition 
or en made to it afterwards, is ſcarce credible. 
iſt, Becauſe we find in Nehemiah * the genealogy of Jena the 
high-prieft i is carried down to Jadua, and mention made of Darius 
the Perfian, or Codomannus, who were recenter by at leaſt a hundred 
years; and in the third chapter of the firſt book of the Chronicles, 
Zerubbabel's genealogy is carried down ſo far as mult neceſſarily 
reach to the time of Alexander the Great. 
2dly, Among the various readings noted in the margin of the 
facred books which are attributed to Ezra, and are known by the 
names of Keri and Ketib, we find ſome in thoſe of Ezra and Nebe. 


miab, which cannot be ſuppoſed to have been put in by them, but | 


by ſome of their ſuccefſors in the work. 
3dly, We may add, that Nehemiah and the Chronicles fall very 
ſhort of that correfneſs of ityle and method that we find in the other 
books of the Ol Teſtament, and for the reaſons above alledged, 


were hardly admitted into the canon, till about the time of Simox 
the Tuff abovementioned. | 


+ Yol. IIL g. 4 fub fin. mote H. (4) Conne&. abi ſapra. 
| ſpiced, 


(b. xii. 10, 22. 
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pired, and had the aſſiſtance of two or three prophets (T) 
ia the work. The then confuſed ſtate of the Fews- required, 
ſuch a collection and reviſal of the ſacred writings, and ſome 
ſuch thing we find done ſoon after Nebemiah's arrival in Ju- 


daa, when Exro forth the ſacred volume, and read 


and it to all the people from morning till noon, 
during the whole ſeven days of the feaſt of tabernacles *. 
Laftly, the whole current of Talmudiſt writers, and all the 
antient and modern Jes i, (except the Samaritans, who re- 
jeR all but thepentateuch, as ſhall be ſeen in due time; and 
Toſephus, who perhaps did not think proper to tell the world 
that the ſacred writings ſtood in need of ſuch a reviſal and 
amendment) aſcribe this work to Ezra, as preſident of the 
fanhedrin, and chief director and overſeer of the whole, in 


which they have been followed by no ſmall number of antient 


fathers *, and by far the greateſt part of modern writers. We 
may r add, that there is no other way of juſtifying that 

d zealous man, for leaving the city and outworks of 
the temple in that deſolate ſtate in which Nehemiah found 
them at his coming », conſicering, that he met with no other 


Nx AIM. viii. 2. & ſeq. ad fin. (Vid. Sep. de ſynedr. 
Bu xroar Tiberiad. & AuR. ab eis citat. t Crew. ALEXAND. 
Strom. I. i. IX EN. I. iii. BAS L. epiſt. ad Chilon. Is I box. 
Orig. I. vi. & al. mult. v NEHEM. 1. 2. ii. 14. & ſeq. 


(Y) Theſe were Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, to which the 
Jews add, as we hinted in the laſt note, Daniel and his three com- 
panions. As for Malachi, they pretend, that he was the ſame with 
Ezra ; that this laſt was his proper name, and om Malachi, 
which ſignifies my axgel, or meſſenger, to have been that of his office, 
as being the perſon or prophet ſent by God to reſtore the Fei 
church to its priſtine ſplendor and ftandard. 

St. Jerom and ſome other antient writers have maintained the 
ſame notion (5): ſure it is, that Malachi is rather a common than a 
proper name, and that in Ezra's time, prophets were called by that 


name (6) ; and accordingly, ſeveral antient fathers quoted Ma- 


lachi under the title of the angel or meſſenger of God (7) 
What ſeems to confirm that he was an aſſiſtant to, if not the ſame 


with, Ezra, is his reproving the people fer marrying ſtrange wives, 


(8), for their oppreffion of their poor brethren (9), and ſeveral o- 
ther abuſes which were then re&ified by Ezra and Nehemiah. 


(5) Comment. 5 Malach. & 2 plur. (6) Haggai i. 13. 


Malach. iii, 1 & alib. )] Clem. Alexand. otrom I i. 
Tertul cont. Tudo, e 5. Orig. in Foan. & al. (8 Ch. ii. 11. 
(9) Ibid. v. 10 & alib paß. 


8 obſtacles, 
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obſtacles, that we read of, from the Samaritans, but all 
poſſible encouragement from the Per/ian court; but the ſup- 
poſition, that he thought it of greater moment to beſtow his 
time and care in this new and correct edition of the ſacred 
code, than to buſy himſelf in repairing the outworks of the 
city and temple. It is in the time of this reviſal that he is 
ſuppeſed to have exchanged the old Hebrew character, for the 
more beautiful and commodious Chaldee now in uſe, and to 
have invented the Maſſorab (Z) vowel, and other points, 

E | concerning 


(Z) By the term Maſſrah or Maſſoreth, which ſignifies tradition, 
is meant the unwritten rule or canon by which the reading and 


_ writing of the ſacred books was fixed. We have already ſeen elſe- 


where, that the Jews affirm it to have been given by God himſelf 
to Moſer, who delivered it to Foſbua, Aaron, &c. by whom it was 
tranſmitted by oral tradition, through a long ſucceſſion of holy and 
inſpired men, down quite to Robb Fudah, ſurnamed Haſſe 
or, the holy, who wrote it in the book which they call the Mina; 
all which we have formerly confuted F, as a ſeries of RaSbinic fic- 
tions," | 1 | | 

Others, with more probabality attribute it to this Ezra, who in 
the comparing of the ſeveral copies, out of which he was to 


compile his new authentic one, found himſelf under a neceſſity of 


correcting ſeveral errors which had crept in, through the ignorance 
and careleſsneſs of the tranſcribers, and obſerving likewiſe here and 
there a different reading, which might be well enough preſerved, 
he put the one, perhaps that which he thought the beſt, in the text; 
and this the Jews call Keri; the other he put in the margin, to inti- 
mate that it was otherwiſe written in ſome copies ; and thoſe margi- 
nals were called Cetib It were, however. abſurd to ſuppoſe, that they 
were all inſerted by him, fince, as we hinted in a former note, we 


find ſome of them, not only in the book that goes by his name, 


and is juſtly attributed to hinf, but in ſome of a later date ; beſides, 
many of thoſe marginals are really trifling, and ſome of them far 


beneath the dignity of ſuch an author. Thoſe who underſtand the 


Hebrew tongue may fee an inſtanee of this in the places quoted in 
the margin (11), a6 i ee 
As for the vowel points, which are ſaid to have been invented 
by him, in order tofix the true ſenſe of words, we have here - 
tofore ſhewn them to be of much more modern date 1. But as to 
the grammatical ones, eſpecially the athnach and filluc, or ſoph-pa- 
al, ſo called, becauſe this laſt concluded every period, called by 


the Fews paſſiuk, it is molt likely they were deviſed either by, or 


(10) Pris, ali ſure. + Vol. III þ. 153, note B. & all. 
(11) 2 Kings xviti. 27. I/aiah. zxxvi. 12. f Vel. III. p. 417, & 


note. 


very 
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concerning which we have given a full account in a former 
volume . MI 


| ANOTHER | 


I Vol. III. p. 408. & note, & 417, & ſeq. 


very ſoon after, him; for the Hebrew being almoſt forgotten dur- 
ing their captivity, and the Chaldee being become the current 
tongue, there was a neceſſity that thoſe paraſbas or portions of ſcrip- 


ture that were read in the temple and other ſynagogues, ſhould be 


expounded to them by proper interpreters ; and this the Talmudifts 
(12) tell us was done verſe by verſe in the law, which gave occa- 
fien to the invention of thoſe points, in order to direct the readers 


when to ſtop ; but when they were afterwards forbid by Antiachus 
 Epiphanes to read the law (13), and had ſubſtituted. the lecture of 


the prophets inſtead of it; the ſenſe in theſe generally running a 
greater length, they were obliged to read and expound three whole 
verſes at a time. | 


However, when the Maccabees had by recovering their liberty 


reſtored the antient reading of the law, they continued ftill read- 


ing alſo the prophets, and expounded the former verſe by verſe, 


and the latter every third verſe ; in proceſs of time they added 


likewiſe the other books called by them e Cetubim, or ha- 
giographa; and this probably gave riſe to the diſtinction of legal, 


prophetical, and hagiographical books, often mentioned in the goſ- 


pel (14, and by Joſephus (15) 


How theſe periods or verſes were marked in their books, is not. 
eaſy to gueſs. If the Fews were then as ſuperſtitious a+ they have 
proved ſince, it is certain they could never ſuffer them to be inſert- 


ed in any ſhape into the text, which they look upon a polluted by 
every adventitious point or dot, though ever ſo accidental. It is in- 
deed a queſtion whether they were ſo ſcrupulous in antient times; 
but then, if Ezra, or any of his ſucceſſors, ever admitted thoſe 
ſtops, lines, points, or in any other form, it will be a wonder how 


they came afterwards to be expunged ; for it is plain there are 


none ſuch admitted in their ſynagogues. 
But the difficulty may be eaſily removed, by ſuppoſing, that 
they only left a blank ſpace between period and period ; or, as 


Maimon imagines (16), that they finiſhed every verſe or * | 


with a break, and began the next line with a new verſe. But as 


they found theſe breaks to run to too great a length in many 
places, and cauſed their books, thoſe we mean wiich they had for 
their private uſe, to ſwell to too great a bulk, they invented the 


(12) Miſhna tract. Megill c 4. Vide & Valton prolegrm c 3. 
& aud. ab eo citat. (13) EI Levit. Tiſobit. (14 Lukec. 
ult. v. 44. Ads xiii. 15. & alib. (15; Cont. pion. J. i. 
(16) Ex Talmude in Bava Batra, cap. 7. & 9. 


We: 
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ter the facts, cannot well be aſcribed to any 
ſome of thoſe prophets that aſſiſted him in the work; thus 
we find in ſeveral of the hiſtorical books concerning ſome 
antient monuments, ſuch-like words as theſe, ' added by 
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AvoTHER, and very uſeful, improvement, which he and 
his inſpired aſſociates are generally, and with great probabi- 
liex, believed to have made to this new edition of the ſacred 
books, is the interſperſing here and there an explanatory 
clauſe by way of parentheſis, and making ſuch other additions 


to the text, as were neceſſary to explain, illuſtrate, or con- 


firm it. Of this nature ſome ſuppoſe the account of Moſer 2 
death, and the excellent character given to that great | 
giver in the laſt chapter of Deuteronomy, to have been; hes i 


ſeems to us more probable, that this was inſerted much ear. 


lier, namely by '7o/bua, or ſome of his cotemporary writers, 
in order to inſpire the people with a ſingular reſpect and cre- 
dit both to him and his writings. However that be, we meet 
with 2 great number, that, being manifeſtly inſerted long af- 
but Cara, or 


way of teſtimony, which remain wnto this day v; nay, 
many others of the like nature the reader may ſee in the 
margin (A). To the ſame end he is ſuppoſed likewiſe to 


have 


* Door. i 14. bn x. 27. & alib. 


two grammatical „which are now in uſe, and which the 


£ —— — pointed books. 


CS. æxxvi. 31. (19) Deut. iii 11. 


- But this was not the (ole uſe of theſe grammatical points. Thoſe: 
who are acquainted with that tongue need not be told how: 


they are in fixing the ſenſe in many places, nor how it may 


be, and is often rendered obſcure, unintelligible, or even contrary 


by the miſplacing of them. We hate formerly given a notable in- 
ſtance of it, from e of the reſt ; and 
ſhall dwell no lon 

A) The ie Eid i Genes (19), that the Canaanites did then 
duell im the land; which words could not be inſerted till they had 


actually been extirpated out of it; and in another Place of the 


fame book (18), it is faid, theſe are the kings that reigned in the land 
of Edom, before there reigned any king im Iſrael, which laſt words 


muſt of neceſſity: have been inſerted long after Moſes's time. The 


large iron bed of Og king of Baſan, ſaid in Deuteronomy to have 
been ſtill to be ſeen in the metropolis of the Ammonites ( 19), plainly 


intimates, that that prince had been killed long before this laſt 


clauſe was added Laſtly, and to mention no more, the twenty fifth 
chapter of the Þ.overbs, which begins with theſe words, The pro- 


** See Vol III. p 418, and. ie D (17) vii. 6, (18) 
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have added ſome ew names of places to the old ones, which | 
were become Thus Abraham is ſaid to have pur- 9 
ſuedythe con kings as far as Dan, the name which the 5 
Danites gave long afterwards to Laiſb :. The ſame was done | 
w Bethel, antiently called Luz, to Hebron, whoſe original | 
a name was Liriath - Arba, and to many more, by the help of 
3 whofe new names we come to the knowledge of the places 
> there mentioned, which we could never have known by their 


it | | | 

. Tas laſt work of this great man was the reſtoring Refores 
85 the worſhip of the temple, according to its antient form be- /e divine 
= fore the captivity ; to reviſe and amend the F-wihh Liturgy, bf 
t and to add particular prayers and thankſgivings, proper for 

. the feſtivals that were ſuperadded after their return from 

Ir the captivity ; fuch as the dedication of the new temple 7, of 

IS Purim, and the like; and as the pſalms entered into almoſt 

Ic every part of their worſhip, and were to be ſung alternately 

y (B), as we have ſeen in a former volume, it is not to be 

£ doubted, but he took the ſame pains in collecting the whole 

e book, and giving it the ſame reviſal which he had to the reſt. 


to Whether he digeſted them in the ſame order we have them 

ve. I now in, as is generally believed by Jews and Chriftians, and 
* Conf. Gr. xiv 14. & Jos xix. 47. Juda xviii. 20. J Ez- 
"RA Vi. 16. * ESTHER ix, 29. ad fin. Vol. III. p. 188. 


verbs of Solomon, awbich the men of Hezekiah king of Judah copied 
a, plainly ſhews, the words were added ſome conſiderable time 


* after this laſt named king, who was twelve generations off Solo - 
ay nan, i . 5 
oY (B) That is, not by hemiſftics, as Meibonius and ſome others ſeem 


in- to have imagined, but by whole verſes, as they are now ſung in 
nd our cathedrals ; for, firſt, ſome of thoſe verſes there are, which, 
as a learned prelate has lately obſerved againſt him (20), manifeſt- 
ber ly conſiſt of three members, and fo are incompatible with the me- 
ad thod of finging by bemiſfic. 8 
he Lb 
nd croſtics (21), whoſe verſes are conſequently determined, the letter 
ds \ va not being admitted to begin the ſixth verſe, but being thruſt 
he in the middle of the fifth, juſt after the athnach, they ſubſtituted 
ve a verſe after the laſt alphabetical one, which begins in them with 
ly the letter J. which can hardly be ſuppoſed o have been done, 
aſt KM but to make the number of verſes even, that the ſame fide of the 
fih choir might not begin and end the ſame pſalm, which-addition 
ro- would have been needleſs, had they been ſung by hemiſtici. 


8) (2c) Hare prolegom. page 4 and 5. (z1) P/alm. x xv. & xxxiv. 
EO whether 
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whether he was the author of thoſe which were manifeſtly 
compoſed during the captivity *, and after they return from 
it d, ſuch as we take thoſe which are ſtyled gradual to have 
been (C); and laſtly, whether he lived to finiſh all theſe 
things, or left them to be compleated by his ſucceſſors, we 
will not pretend to determine. One thing the ſecond book of 
M iccabees informs us, that Nehemiah founded a library at Je- 
ruſalem, in which he depoſited the acts of the kings, of the 
prophets, and of David e, which ſeems to intimate, as if the 
reviſion of them had been cempleated before that time. 

IT is no lefs uncertain, whether this reviſion of the ſacred 
books reached ſo far as the reſtoring of the poetical parts to 
their antient metre, or whether they contented themſelves 


2 Plalm cxxxvii. b cxxvi. c Chap. ii. 13. 


(C) Concerning the title of theſe, which are fifteen in number, 
beginning at the hundred and twentieth, various have been the 
conjectures of the learned; its original import is a ſong of degrees 
or eps, which ſome interpreters miſtaking, have rendered a /ong 


of excellences, or a moſt excellent ſong (22). The Chaldee paraphraſt 


turns it, a ſong of the ſteps of the abyſs, alluding to an old Fewi/ 
tradition; that when they came to lay the foundations of the ſe- 


_ cond temple, ſuch a ſtream of water guſhed out, as roſe fifteen cu- 
bits, and would in all probability have overflowed the country, 


had it not been quaſhed by virtue of the ineffable name of God, 
written upon the fifteen ſteps of the temple. 5 
Hence interpreters have imagined, that theſe pſalms had their 
names from the fifteen ſteps on which they were ſung ; but in what 


part of the temple, whether within or without, they can by no 
means agree. Others took the hint from thence, that they were 


ſang on ſome high deſk, or raiſed place, to which the fingers went 


by ſteps ; but where is there any foundation for this? 


But if we conſider, that the whole tenor of thoſe pſalms con- 


ſiſts chiefly either in fervent prayers for their return from their 
_ captivity, or thankſgiving for having obtained it; and that the 


terms, aſcent, and to aſcend, are frequently uſed to expreſs their 
return into their own land (23); as it was indeed a high hilly 


ground, is it not more natural to ſuppoſe thoſe pſalms to have 


been compoſed ſome a little before, and ſome preſently after, and 
all upon the ſubject of this happy pySpH, aſcent, or return from 
Babylon 20 Jeruſalem (24)? So Shir Hammeuloth will properly tig- 


nify the ſong of the return, or of thoſe that returned. 


1 (22) Jun. Tremel. Muiſ. & 8 25 Vid. int. al. Eæra i. 


3. 5, & ſeq ii. 1. vii. 9. Nebem. vii. 5, 6. P/alm exxii Terem. 


xxvii. 22. & alib, Exel. x«xix. 2. & alib. (24 Vid. Calmet. 


præſat. in L, Grad. 
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with ſuch a punQuation and diviſion of verſes as would beſt 
fit them for the ſervice of the temple. The generality of 
writers is for the latter; but there is one reaſon which ſeems 
to us very ſtrong for the former, namely, that thoſe pſalms, 
which were compoſed after the captivity, appear to us to run 
much in the ſame cadence with thoſe which had been written 
before it, and many of them, whatever ſome difficult critics 
may fancy to the contrary, ſeem to be in no caſe inferior to 
them ; which ſeems a plain intimation, either that the rules 
of Hebrew poetry were not loſt at Babylon, or that they were 
recovered after their return, though they have been in vain 
ſought for ever fince the total diſperſion of that nation, as we 
have fully ſhewn in the place laſt quoted out of the third vo- 
lume of this hiſtory. However, ſince that time the reverend | 
prelate above quoted has favoured the learned world with his | | ' 
metrical edition of the pſalms, by which he has at leaſt con- | 
vinced us, that the Hebrew metre is not ſo irrecoverably loſt i 
as we then imagined. It is true, we are far from thinking 4, account 
that he has actually diſcovered it; we ſhall hereafter give our of bi 
reaſons for it in the margin ; but this we are bound to fay in Hare's 
| juſtice to his extenſive learning, the indefatigable pains he edition of 
has taken in that work, and the irrefragable arguments with the p/alms. 
which he has exploded' the greateſt part of the Maſſoretic 
traſh, which has been hitherto an inſurmountable impedi- 
ment to ſuch a diſcovery, to ſay nothing of the many ſagaci- 
' ous rules and judicious criticiſms, which the reader will find 
in that edition; that if his lordſhip has not quite paved the 
way to it, he has at leaft blown up thoſe diſcouraging ob- 
ſtacles that obſtructed it; fo that we may now hope, that, 
by the help of this elaborate piece, thoſe who have both time 
and genius for ſuch an A e will be now encouraged to 
follow ſo noble an example, from the preſent proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs, which they muſt have defpaired of without it. Having 
ſaid thus much in juſtice to that excellent piece and its learn- 
ed author, we fhall now, with his lordſhip's good leave, and 
with that honeſt freedom which the dignity of the fubject de- 
mands of us, offer our reaſons, why we think that his new- 
found metre comes infinitely ſhort of what it appears to us 
to have originally been, and conſcquently, that the greateſt 
part of the alterations and corrections made for the fake of it, 
and which are to be found in every page, are ſo many devia- 
tions from the original. And ſince we find that many of our 
. readers expect we ſhould give our opinion of this learned 
7 performance, we doubt not, but if we clear the ſacred text 
from the corruptions which our learned prelate thinks he had 
corrected i in it; and the Hebrew poetry from being ſuch a low, 
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crawling, and imperfeR thing, as this edition makes it, not 


only they, but much more his good lordſhip, will be pleaſed 
with it; and that the merit of the cauſe will plead for the length 
of the following note, into which we ſhall for order and bre- 


vity's ſake inſert all that we have to ſay upon that ſubject (D). 


D) In ſpeaking of the ſacred Hebrew poetry in a former vo- 
lume , we ventured to affirm, that it was unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that an art, which, with reſpe to its nobleſt part; the ſtrength of 
expreſſion, loftineſs of thought, beauty of metaphors, and imagery, 
was almoſt at its height in 4o/es's time; and had been ſo excellent- 
ly well cultivated during ſo many centuries after, ſhould yet be (6 
uncouth and imperfe& with reſpe& to the metre, as Le Clere and 
ſome other critics have made it; the latter being but a mere jin- 
gle, and within the compaſs of a much more ordinary genius. And 
this argument, we think, will ko d much ſtronger againſt that even 
heavy and ine egant bitony, which our learned prelate has given us 


for it; and eſpecially, 


| 2dly, If we take in another part of his lordſlip's afficmation; 


namely, that it admitted of no diſtinction of long and ſhort ſylla- 
bles, but uſed them all indifferencly, as the nature of the verſe; 


which is there affirmed to conſiſt of no ther variety than trocbaic 
and iambic, required For this once allowed, we may ſafely ſay 


with the poet, that Vi! non erit verſus, and that there is no period 


in the Old Teftamerit, from Genefis ro Malachi, that thay not be thus 
verfified, not to ſay, any other book in any other language; 
for proof of which, if the reader will but be at the ſmall pains we 
have been induced to take, he may with eaſe reduce the whole 
common prayer book, e ther Engly#, Latin, or Greek, into the 
| ole frequent alterations, which 
his lordſhip is forted to make in the Hebrexw text. 5 
We may add, that quantity is in many caſes ſo neceſſary and ob- 
vious to fix the ſenſe of what is ſaid or ſung, that it is abſolutely 


impoſſible the facred poets ſhould have been thus totally negligent | 


m_ 
Bur, thirdly, That neither poets nor muſicians, from Moſes to 
David, ſhould have ſtumbled upon a variety of metres, anſwerable 
to the variety of ſubjects treated of in the pſalms; but that the 
pemtential ones, than which nothing can be more grave or ſolema, 
as to the expreſſion, ſhould run on in the ſame merry pace with 
the euchariſtical, enccenical, epithalamical, and others of a more 
chearful nature; or that David, bewailing and di 


; degging pardon 
for his ſecret fins; ſhould exprefs himſelf in the ſame leaping ana- 
creontic ſtrain, as when he ſpeaks of the mountains ſkipping like 
ro and the little Iills like young ſheep (25), credat quicungue 


* Pol Ill. p. 385,& ſeg: (25) Compare in this new edition 
P/alm xix. 14, with Cxiv. 3, & ſeg. e f 


Laftly 


Cr 


„rer 
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Ws return to, Ezrs, who, having been ſucceeded by Ne- 
hemiah, after he had governed the Fewws/h church and nation 
| | | | thirteen 


Laſtly, if the book of pſalms, a book fo highly eſteemed, and 
in ſuch conſtant uſe among all the Fes, can be once ſuppoſed to 
have been fo mutilated, ay to ſtand in need, not only of all that 
raft quantity of correftions which are here introduced for the ſake 
of that metre, bit of & great many more, which that learned pre- 
late owns he could not reſtore; it is to be feared, whitever his 
lordſhip may think to the contrary, its authority will ſoon dwindle 
into nothing, eſpecially, if that be admitted, which his lordſhip 
affirms in ſeveral places of that work, that a great number of thoſe 
corruptions have been introduced into the text, nor by the inadver- 


tency and 1gnorance of tranſcribers, but by the ſuperſtition, or even 


malicious iutent of the Jeu themſelves. But ſuch a ſevere 
charge againſt a people, who, for ought appears to the contrary, 
have rather ran into the other extreme, ought to have been backed 
by ſome ſtronger proofs, than the bare ſtructure of this new · found 
metre, which is at beſt built upon a tottering foundation, and in 


many caſes upon a wrong one, as will, we hope, appear by what 


follows. , 


| Theſe were ſome of the main reaſons that induced us to inquire 
further into the grounds of this new metre; and here we own, 


that his lordſhip could not have fallen upon a better way to come 
at his intended diſcovery, than that of framing his rules from the 
acroſtic pſalms, whoſe verſes, being confined within their alphabe- 


tical limits, take away at once all occafion of expatiating. But the 


misfortune was, that he made Choice of ſo ſhort a one for his 
ground and pattern, which conſiſting but of ten verſes, and by its 
ſtructure appearing to have been deſigned, like ſome others of the 
like nature, to be committed to memory for frequent uſe, could 


not afford that variety of meaſure, c. which is to be found in a- 


croſtics of a greater length, ſuch as the z5th, 34th, 37th, and e- 
ſpecially the 119th, TR, 


This laſt, his lordſhip juſtly obſerves, comes indeed vaſtly ſhart 
of the poetic elegancy of the reſt, with reſpect to the dition ; but 


as to the metre, it affords ſuch a beautiful variety of it, that it 


ſeems to contain an epitome of the whole Hebrew metre; and we 


doubt not, but if his lordſhip had beſtowed the ſame pains in 
framing his rules from it, he might not only have given us a more 
noble idea of the ſacred poetry, but likewiſe ſaved himſelf the 
end leſs trouble of diſtorting the text, to make it ſquare with his 
own. All which put together gave us juſt cauſe to think, that his 


fondneſs for this new diſcovery had wade him overlook ſeveral 


great beauties and excellencies in the Hebrew metre, which a cloſer 
and leſs partial examination might eaſily bring to light. : 

We had not gone far in this enquiry, before ſome of his metri- 
cal emendations gave us a manifeſt proof of it, and ſet ns upon a 
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thirteen years, aſſiſted him in ſome parts of his office ſome 
few years, after which we hear no more of him. Joſephus 
| tells 


much better ſcent: We obſerved, that his lordſhip was often 


forced, for the ſake of the verſe, to curtail a triſyllable into a bi- 
ſyllable, or to ſtretch the latter into the former; but more parti. 
cularly. the names of God, Jab, Jabvob, and Elobim, by exchang- 
ing them ad /ibitum, and contrary to the text, according as the 
verſe required one, two, or three ſyllables, even as far as eighteen 
times in one pſalm (26). 

This, we obſerved, was conſtantly done in verſes whoſe hemiſ- 
tics ran either in the ſame number of ſyllables, except only in 
theſe names of God, as in the following 


(27) Aon DmbRa 
nary mma 


or in parallel verſes of different pſalms ; in the one of which the 
word Javob, and the other Elokim, and ſometimes Adonai, did oc- 
cur (28), ceteris paribus. This made us apprehend at firſt, that 
if there was really any ſuch metre in the plalms, his lordſhip was 


miſtaken in reading the word yr Jabvob, which ought to have 


been a triſyllable, in order to aniwer to Elobim and Adonai. 

But finding upoa further examination, that Elobim was in ſeveral 
aces ſet to anſwer to other words, which were certainly biſylla- 

be, as in the foliowing (29, e 


* 


Joduca 85 bammim : Flohim 


Joduca hammim Cullam 


What could be a ftronger proof than this, that Elbim, conſiſt- 
ing of two ſhorts and a long, was equivaient to the two long ones 
in Cullam, and conſequently that the Hebreav metre admitted not 
only of long and ſhort ſyllables, two of the laſt of which were 
equal to one of the tormer ; but alſo that it eonſiſted of triſyllables, 
biſyllables, and monoſyllables, or what the proſodiaſts call ce- 


ſures? Such as are in the Latin pentameters, and in the Hebrew 


iambics. We have not room in a note to multiply examples; 
the reader may, by comparing the following ones, which are 
exactly according to the text, wich thoſe of our learned author, 


as he has been forced to diſtort them from it to reduce them to 


his metre, eaſily gueſs, to what a vaſt number of needleſs emen- 


dations this one ſingle error of the Hebrew poetry conſiſting only 


of bityllables, without diſtinction of quantity (30, has given 
birth, which might otherwiſe have happily been avoided. 


(26) In P/a/m. Ixviii (27) Palm. lui 11. (28) Conf. 
P/alm xiv. 3, & liti. 3. Ivii. io, & cviii. z, & alib. plures. (29) 


_ Ezkor 
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tells us à, that he died and was buried at Feruſalem; but the Ezra's 
reſt of the Ferws affirm, that he returned into Perſia, and died death and 


there character. 
d Antiq. I. xi. 
Ezkor Mahle-le ib Nodih Bihudàh Elohim 
Exker h mikedem philekà Biſhrael gadol Shemò 
rauki M jim Elohim aſhiräh lihv6h bekhajai 
rauk: Majim jakila (31) azamr h leloh h behodi 
Huſhah lehez-rati 1 Elohim berob Khaſdeca 
Adonai teſhd-hati (32) honneni beemeth jiſheca 
B'lohim ahal-1e] d :-bar 5 
B*javoh ahal-lel da · bar (33) 


Thoſe that are converſant with the Hebrew tongue and ſacred | 
poets, will eaſily feel the advantage of admitting this variety of f 
feet, not only with regard to its ſuperior elegance to a dull con- ; 
ſtant bitony, but alſo towards the further diſcovery of the Hebrew 


metre in verſes of unequal hemiſtics ; ſome of which run to ſuch i 
lengths above others, even in thoſe acroſties abovementioned, that k 
they contain often double, and ſometimes treble the number of ; 
ſylables. | | 


This indeed our author looks upon as ſuch a diſgrace to the He- 
brew poetry, that, right or wrong, he endeavours to avoid it 
every-where as much as poſſible ; ſometimes by the addition of one 
or more words, at other times by ftriking them out (34, by eli- 
ſions, paragogics, and ſometimes by ſplitting a long word between 
two hemiſtics, or ſometimes by ſplitting an hemiſtic into two, 
contrary to the conſtant ſtruQure of the pſalm (35); and yet if we 
were to frame a judgment from the three laſt quoted pſalms, xxx vii. 

. exix. and ex xxvi. one would be apt to think, that the ſacred 


es poets thought theſe tranſitions, from a long to a very ſhort hemiſtic, 
ot an ornament ; and ſuch it is thought by all, in odes, epitaphs, and 
re ſuch like, which ſeem therefore to us to come neareſt to the He- 
s, brew genius and metre, not only of the pſalms, but of the other 
e poetic pieces of the Oli Teſtament 5 
0 Now this kind being ſo oppoſite to the trochaic and iambic, 


F which his lordſhip had pitched upon for his ſtandard, we need not 
re wonder, that he has ſucceeded no better in his endeavours to 
r, bring it to it, ſince that could not be done but by conſtant ſtretch- 
to ing, diſlocating, amputation, and other ſuch · like violent methods, 
en- which his lordſhip, among many other learned men, hath juſtly ob- 
ily WI jeRted againſt Le Clerc and others, who have attempted this diſ- 
en cover7. | 7 


(31) P/alm Ixxvii. 12, Sf 17, (32) 8 ult. (33) lui. 

nf. 11. (34) P/alm xxxvii. 20, 25, & ſeq. cxix. paſſ. (35) 
'9) Elm. cxxxvi. 9. Vid. int. al. Exod. 15, & Lament. c. 3. : 
| | 4 : 


metro 22 b apparet ; frufira ergo 
We fall begin with the fiftieth palm, out of the firk verſe of 


de Hiftory of the Jews, Boox II. 
there in the hundred and twentieth year of his age. They 
bear ſo great a veneration for him, that they look upon him 


It is not the deſign of this note to recover the antient Hebrew 
poetry, a taſk for which we have neither time nor abilities; but to 
reſcue it from that contempt into which both it and the "Heber 
text muſt unavoidably fal', if it ſhould, once: be. ſuppoſed, that the 
tormet conſiſted only in a dull,ſleepy and uncertain bipedality, and 


| that the latter has been fo corrupted and mutilated, partly by Jew. 


ib ſuperſtition and malice, and Landy by the ignorance and inad- 
vertency of tranſcribers. And therefore, though what has been 
ſaid ſeem to us ſufficient to vindicate it in both caſes, yet, as the 


Faſt is a matter af ſuch great moment, we ſhall take the liberty to 


animadvert upon Tome few more of his lordihip? s metrical emenda. 
yons,; that the reader may fee how little reaſon he had tg ſay, Ex 
funt onnes hic interpretes 36). 


which he has ſtruck the two names of God, EI and Elobim, into 
the title, upon no other authority than the laſt- mentioned. Could 
his lordſhip indeed have backed it with one fangle inſtance of a pialm, 


zacitied, Miamor E! Elohira, or ſhewn that there was any abſur- 


di:y or inelegancy in the expreſſion, EI, Blohim, Fahvoh, or TFebowah, 


the God of gods, or the Migh'y God ; ſuch. a change might have paſt 
for an amendment; but to reject ſo noble an expreſſion for the ſake 
| of a metre, which is at beſt as yet but in embryo, is a criticiſm 


which few of his readers wili digeſt, _ 
Bat were it really for the fake of the metre, that his lordſhip re- 


jects this triplicate name of God, how eaſily might it have been 
_ remedied by . the verſe without = violence to the 


rext k As, 


F ] Elohim TJ ahwvoh di ber wajicre, 
Tra miniſrah Am bad me boo 


or by any other way, rather than wake the original of fo lofty 


an expreflion. But if his lordfhip, or the reader, is by this time 


veconciled to that variety of metre we have endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
above, ihe whole verſe may be ſtill made to run more — 


and conformabiy to the reſt of the pſaims, thus: 
El elo. him Jab-vah dib ber 


Vancra èretz mimmiz rah 


_ Shemeſh ve had: meboo 


(36) Note in v. 1. Plain, l. 


Bet his lordſhix ſeems to be fond of Goring out Aiffculres i in the 
original, that he may have on r of exerciſing his critica! 


talent. 
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15 a ſecond Maſer, a reftorer of the ſacred books and Mafſo- 
rab, and, in 2 word, -one every way worthy to have been 
dent. We ſhall give three preguant inflances of it; the firſt js 
in the eighth and niuth' verſes of the fortieth pſalm; this place, 
obſcure and intricate as his lordſhip calls it, after ſome additional 
words and a new diſpolirion of the. original ones, he leaves much 
more dark and uuintelligib'e, and lefs elegant and grammatical 


text | ä Dog | 
Now all this trouble might have been ſaved, and the text not 


only cleared, but exactly adjuſted, to the place, where the e piſtle 


to the , quotes it. by the ſingle addition of the letter 


4 caph betgre the word 2A 5:mgillath, and which may ea- 


ily be ſuppoſed to have been ouncred by reaſon of its fimilitude to 
the J beth, or even by the bare changing the one for the other, 


ind ceduCing cemgil/arh inſtead of bemgillarh ; and then th2 verſes 


vill run thus, and in the biſhop's own metre; | 


As 4 marti hinnek bati 
then ſaid | lo | come 
(kebim-gillath Sepher Catub 
(as in the volume of the book it is written 
haldi) labloth reto neks 

of me) to do thy will 
Els- haikha · phaſt t: 

© my God, I am well pleaſed with it 

| Vetho-rathea betocMehai 

And thy law is within my heart. 


* 


The altering the paints in the verb Bbapharti, and making it the 


{ubftacitive bhepbzati, will render it ſtill more e'egant ; and the 
ſenſe will be, O my God, and my delight ; or, O God, theu art my 


delight, and thy law is within my heart. 

The next is in the ſixty-cighth pſalin, verſe 14; where the au- 
thor not being able to light upon a better ſenſe than that which the 
vulgate and our verſion. gives it, Though ye have lain among the pots, 
jtt Gu ye be as the wings of a dowe, &c. has been forced to inſert 
the words tehjw and ce; and to doub'e that of Janab with the addi» 
tion of. the J in the firſt, Now all this might have been ſaved; 
and the ſenſe made not only mach plainer, but more elegant, b 
reading FI) inſtead of 935, which is but a ſmall alteration fn 
compariion of his; and then the ſenſe will be plainly this; Though 


Genefts xlix. 15. Though ye fink between tavo burthens, yet ſhall the 
deve (emblem of innocence) eſcape with her wings covered with 
fiver, and ber feathers duith the pureſt gold. 5 
The laſt is in pialm cxxxviii. v, 2. the latter part of which run - 
ning thus in the text, a Exp mw 


* Heb. x, 7, & ſeg. Ki 


than he found it, as the reader may ſee by comparing it with the 


je have lain among the pots ar rather, according to the parallel in 
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their law- giver, had not that honour been beſtowed on A+. 
* e, They join the books of Ezra and * into one, 


and 


e Vid. Sed. Hol. Cabbal. R. Ass. Lsvirt. Seph. Juchaſ. Shal. 


ſhe eth, & al plur. 


Ki higdalta hal col Shemca imratheca ; | 


which not being altogether ſo intelligible, his lordſhip reQifies by 
adding the word Shem before Shemka, and caſting out the laſt word, 
as abſurdly added and without ſenſe, and for 4 proof of it ſends us 
to the parallel of St. Paul (37). 

J hope his lordſhip will not "think imratheca, thy word, to have 
been here maliciouſly added by the Jer, fince, if we underſtand 
the apoſtle right, he ſpeaks * of Chriſt the word, the lege. 


made fleſh, and crucified, and for which God has given him a name 
above every name. If. therefore inſtead of ſtriking it out, his lord- 


ſhip had only expunged the pronoun © after Shen, without any 
farther alteration, the ſenſe would have much better tallied with 
St. Paul's quotation thus: For thou haſt magnified thy word above 
every name. His lordſhip could not be ignorant, what is univerſa]- 


4 y underſtood by the Hebrew Inrab, the Chaldee Mamre, the Greek 


Logos, and the Latin Verbum, when applied to that divine Perſon. 
It is true, if we admit the original word imratheca, the verſe will 


be one ſyllable too long for the foregoing ; a misfortune which of. 


ten happens in the text, but which his lordſhip is never at a loſs to 
obviate, either by an elifion or a paragogic, though, for our part, 
we ſhould rather chuſe to remedy it by the rule heretofore = of 


making two ſhort ſyllables equal to a long one. 


Much of the ſame nature is the correction of P/a/m |xxiv. v. 3. 
where his lordſhip ſtrikes out of the verſe the words /emas/Suoth net- 


Kalb, perpetual deſſolations, as abſurd and contrary to the context, 


{in which the pſalmiſt begs of God to put an end to them) and fills 
up the chaſm with the word Calleb, which he fetches out of the ele- 
venth verſe, where he pretends it to be redundant. 

His lordſhip, we believe, is the firſt that thinks it nonſenſe fora 
man to pray to God to put an end to his perpetual, that is, con- 
ſtant, and hitherto uninterrupted, misfortunes ; beſides, the word 
1 netxach, it is well known, doth not always imply the duration, 

t often ſtrength, greatneſs, violence, and inſurmountableneſs of 
a thing; and therefore not only very applicable to the then dread- 
ful deſolations of the ſanctuary, but alſo very fit to be humbly re- 
preſented to that God whoſe hand alone could remedy them. 

But there is ſtill another and much more natural way of clearing 
the original, than that of his lordſhip's, by ſuppoſing the verb to 
have been originally NM) netzab, fly, which the tranſcribers, not 
————— 2 it for the other, which was more Known to 


(37 aur. ii. 6. 
them. 
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and make him the author of it: and he was certainly ſo of the 
firſt, ſince he ſpeaks of nothipg in it, but what was done in 
1 his 


them. The expreſſion of lift up thy feet, which alludes to a bird 
juſt going to take flight, confirms this ſenſe, which will run thus, 
life up thy feet, and fly to thoſe dreadful devaſtations which thy 
enemies perpetually commit in thy holy place. 

But this not being perceived by the tranſcribers, in order to 
make their net Ea run ſmooth with the ret, they changed the or- 
der of the words, which probably ran thus : . 


Netzah lecol Malſhuoth 
Herah ojeb bakkodeſh. 


As for the word N). which his lordſhip fetches from the ele- 
renth verſe, we think it fully as well = it is, and where it is 
properly the participle pabu/ of the verb to hut, or incloſe, 
the oy clided by — 3 of the feminine, |. 2 there ſaid to be 
ſhut up in the boſom, See a parallel in Eſalm lxxxvii. v. 9. 

From theſe few examples the reader may ſee the ill conſequence 
of too great an attachment to a favourite ſyſtem : but the mii- 
U chief has not ſtopt here; and the notion, that the text was ſo cor- 
3 rupt, that noching but theſe violent means could poſſibly recover 
0 it, has ſpread itſe. f to other places, where the metre did not want 
, thoſe emendations, Thus his lordſhip tells us, in his notes on 
f Palm cvii. v 25 and 29, that the words jahmed and jakem had 

manifeſtly changed places. We had indeed long before ſuſpefted 
. ſome error in the laſt verb, but never dreamt of this way of recti- 
2 ſying it. However, it appeared fo plauſible to us at the firſt read - 
t, ing, that we readily jumped over the difficulty of accounting how 
ls wo ſuch words, that flood at the diſtance of four verſes, or eight 
= hemiſtics, aſunder, ſhould, contrary to the plain ſenſe of the text, 

be jambled into each other's place ; and we tranſpoſed them accord- 
'2 ng to his correction in our manuſcript pſalter. 
n- But we had not often read over the ex preſſion jabmed ruakh ſe- 
rd larab lidmamab, before we obſerved a manifeſt abſurdity in it, 
n, I fince that verb in this conjugation doth not fignify te make to fand 
of fill, but to cauſe to fand, to af ; and could not conſequently be- 
d- long to the latter, but to the former of the verſes, where it was 
e- raiſed to cauſe the ſtorm there ſpoken of; and we accordingly re- 

placed it where it ought to be. e 
ng Tne difficuity then was how to rectify the word jekem, which, 
to it is there writcen, muſt be owned to be nonſenſe, unleſs we take 
10t it in the fame figurative meaning, which it is known to have in 1 
to I Sem. iv. 15. and 1 Kings xiv. 4. and elſewhere. But here the 
thirty-third and thirty fifth verſes of the ſa me pſalm furniſhed us 
with a much more plauſible ſalvo than his lordſhip's improbable 
tranſpoſition, it being much more likely that a tranſcriber ſhould 

Vor. IX. Yyy miſtake 
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his time and under his eye, and almoſt every- where ſpeaks of 
himſelf in the firſt perſun ; but if he wrote the ſecond, ſome 
| | additions 


miſtake or overlook one letter for another, than that he ſhould 
thus tranſpoſe two diſtant words againſt all ſenſe ; and thus we writ 


d jghem, to turn, inſtead of y jakem, to raiſe, Jaſhem Se. 
harah Lidmemah turneth the tempeſt into a calm, will then anſwer to 


 Faſhem Neharoth Þ |;idbar, verſe 33. he turneth the rivers into a 
dry wilderneſi, and Faſhem Midbar  agam Majim, verſe 33, 4 


dry wilderneſs into a landing water. , | 

If our readers, however, ſhould miſlike this verb, either on 
account of its occurring three times within ſo {mall a diſtance from 
each other, or becauſe it is not elegant enough to anſwer the con- 
text, he may find ſome more noble ones in the verbs fd, 10 break, 


| TW to blunt, BD! to tire, whoſe laſt letters being ſo near like 


the C., might eafily be miſtaken for it, the verb, Cp being 
more familiar to them, than the others, which occur but feldom. 
Bat after all, we very much queſtion, whether any other change 
need to be made than the bare tranſpoſition of the particle H from 
demamah to ſabarab, and io D will proper] 
ſignify, He makes the calm Kay kd $f , 4, n expreſſion — 
ways irregular or inelegant. The reader, however, may ſee by 
this one inſtance, how many eaſier ways that text might be recti- 
fied, than that which the learned author has pitched upon. 
We ſhall end this note with one animad verſion more on that 
learned prelate's edition, by which the reader will plainly ſee, that 


| his lordſhip is not always ſo happy as to take the beſt ſenſe of the 
pfalmiſt. We obſerved in a former volume, that ſome of the 


figures in that ſacred book are ſo high and compound, that they 


were not eaſily perceived by every reader. 


Our learned biſhop's ſingular opinion of the rudeneſs of the He- 
brew poetry, hath made him not only overlook many of them, 
but even quarrel with ſome, which had he been otherwiſe preju- 


diced, might have challenged his admiration. One of them, for 


inſtance, is in P/alm Ixxii. v. 16. This noble pſalm is intitled to 
Solomon ; but what is contained in it is generally underſtood to re- 
pard the reign of the Meſſiah : but be that reign whole it will, 

ere is foretoid, among other great bleſſings, ſuch an uncommon 


plenty, that Piſſath bar, a little handful of corn, ſown on the tops 


of the mountains, naturally the moft barren, ſhould outvie the 
fertile Libanus for increaſe. One would wonder how a perſon of 
his profound judgment could be d iſſatisſied with fo elegant a phraſe; 


and yet he tells us in his note, that unleſs the word piſſath be al- 
lowed here to have a contrary ſenſe, that is, to ſignify à great 


abundance, he ſhall ſuſpe& it to have crept in inſtead of ſome word 
of the like import; which would be in fact loſing all the beauty 
of the expreſſion, as much as if his lordſhip had ſaid, that the fer- 


* Pol. III. p. 386, ſub fin. note L. a 
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additions muſt have been made to it ſince his death; but the 
lifferenee of ſtyle ſeems to prove it of another hand, as well 
4s that of the two books of Chronicles, which it is not, how- 
ever, improbable, he might have had the reviſal of ; as for 
the other two books falſely attributed to him, and known 
by the names of the firſt and ſecond books of Eſdras, they 
ze juſtly rejected; however, we ſhall ſubjoin a ſhort account 
of each in the margin (E). 


tile vallies ought to be inſerted inſtead of the barren mountain tops ; 
for where would be the wonder, that a great heap of corn, or 
4 fertile ground, ſhou'd bring forth a plentiful crop ? 
Of the ſame nature is that noble expreſſion of the pſaimiſt +, 
where he compares himſelf to bammetim khopyhi, to a corpſe ſecluded 
wen from among the dead, alluding to the Jewiſb way of burying ; 
for as the graves of the dead polluted the living, who came near 
them, ſo thoſe who died a violent death, or under the anathema, 
were to have a grave ſeparate from the reſt, Jett they ſhould pol- 


lute even their fellow dead; and that this is the alluſion here in- 
tended, is plain by the verſes immediately following, and impli- 


ed in the word 4halalim, which ſhould properly be rendered, not 


wounded, but profane, abominahle, and which, mijadeca nigzaru, 


are cut off from thy hand, plain'y ſhews 4; but his lordſhip, hav- 


ing overlooked this beautiful figure, has ſtruck off the word 


lammetim, as ſpoiling the ſenſe as well as the verſe ; how rightly, 
let the reader judge. 


Thus much we thought incumbent upon us to ſay of that learned 
and elaborate work, which, if it has not anſwered the end which 


its noble author propoſed, may yet be read, as it was by us, 
with great pleaſure and profit, not only on account of numberleſs 
judicious criticiſms and obſervations which the reader will find in 
it, but as it will adminiſter the greateſt he!ps that ever were, as 


yet, thought on, by any of the learned, towards the recovering 


of the antient Hebrew poetry. As to the reſt, we dare believe, 


it will be no ſmall pleaſure to that learned and pious prelate, to 


ind the diſcovery of his miſtakes turn ſo much to the credit and 
vindication of the ſacred text and of its inſpired penmen. _ 

(E) The firſt book of E/dras is no other than the firſt book of 
Ezra, with a variety of fabulous circumſtances, particular!y that of 
the three young men of Darius's guard, who for their exquiſite 
wiſdom in anſwering his queſtions, are there pretended to have ob- 


tained, among other marks of his favour, the liberty of returning 


to Jeruſalem and of rebuiiding the temple (29 . The Greek church 
is the only one that holds it among the canonical books. 


+ Pſalm lxxxviii. 4. . Concerning thoſe burials, ſce before, Vol. 
III. p. 313. (29) Ch. wi. & 7 Es 
| | 1 | The 


Nehemiah, 
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Nehemi- Nehemiah, cup-bearer to the king of Perſia, a Jew (F 


ah /ent into of great learning and piety, had heard by ſome 6f his nation 


Judza. lately come from eruſalem, of the ruinous condition which 
_ that city ſtill ſtood in, notwithſtanding the favours which that 
the Flood, monarch had heaped on the returned Jetus; being therefore 


Bete backed by the queen, who is expreſly laid to have been at the 


Chrit, table when he made his petition to him t, he obtained a com- 


445. | miſſion 
f Ny RM. ii. 6. 


The ſecond book is acknowledged by neither Fews nor Chy;. 
flians, being a work which carries the manifeſt marks of impoſture. 
It is falſely pretended to have been written by Exre himſelf, tho 
filled partly with rabbinic fables, ſuch as the account of the fir 
days creation, particularly of Behemoth and Leviathan, two mon- 
ftrous creatures, defigned for a feaſt to the ele& after the reſur. 
region (30), and part y with ſome goſpel notions, corrupted and 
fitted to the author's taſte. Of this nature are the nearneſs of the 
day of judgment, the appearance of the fon of God to him, and 
many more not worth repeating. 5 
Mohammed has alſo ſtuffed his Koran with ſome monſtrous fables; 
he not only owns him vg have recovered the ſacred books, which 
had been in a great meaſure loft, but affirms that he wrote them 
with five pens at once. He adds, that this miracle not convincing 
the incredulous Jews that he had rightly performed the task, one 
of the company told the reſt, that one of his anceſtors had formerly 
hid a fair copy of them in the cleft of a rock ; which being fetch- 
ed and compared with this new one of .Exzre, they found ſuch an 
exact agreement between them, as convinced them that he had 
been ſupernaturally aſſiſted in it; ſome other fables he adds, which 
the reader may find in D' Herbelot (31). | 
The eaſtern chriſtians believe, that Ezra, having ſwallowed down 
ſome of the mud of the well, wherein the ſacred fire had been hid 
before the captivity, was immediately inſpired, and enabled to 
write all the ſacred books afreſh 32). This ſeems to be partly 
taken out of the ſecond book of E/drey, where that fabulous au- 
thor tells us, that having begged of God to direct him how to 
recover thoſe loſt volumes, God gave him w drink of a liquor of 
a fiery colour; by the help of which he was enabled to dictate them 
to five ſcribes at the ſame time, who were forty days in writing two 
hundred and four volumes (33). 55 
F) The text calls him baiely the ſon of Hachaliah (34, with- 
out informing us of what tribe he was. Some therefore from a 
paſſage in the Maccabees (35), where he is ſaid to have offered ſa- 


(30) Ch. vi. 49, eg. (31) Biblioth. Orient. ſub voce O- 

2 2. Ben. Seraiah. Vid. & Koran. cap. Bacra. (32) D Herbel. 

ubi ſupra. (33 Ch xiv. 22, & ſeg. (34) Nevem. i. l. 
(35) Lib. ii. c. i. 18, 21. | 1 
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miſſion from him to ſucceed Ezra inthe government of Judea, 
with full power to rebuild and adorn both city and temple, 
and with frezſh orders to Sanballat and others of his officers 
on this fide Exphrates, to furniſh him with all neceſſary 
materials out of the king's treaſury. Nebemiab, having ga- 
thered a freſh ſupply of men and women to return with him 
into Judæa, departed under an eſcort which the king had 


granted, and arrived at Jeruſalem, where he kept himſelf in 
private three days, at the end of which he went in the night, 


accompanied with a few of his men, to take a full view of 
the city and walls, which be found to anſwer exactly the re-. 
port that had been made to him of it at Shuſban. 


aſſembly opened his commiſſion, which he told them he 
would immediately put in force, and ſet about the finiſhing of 
the wall; he divided the work between a number of great 
families, each of which undertook a part of a ſtated extent, 
and was to build it at their own charges; and the new go- 
vernor plied them fo cloſe, that in fifty two days they had 
all compleated their taſk, notwithſtanding the many diſcou- 


ragements which he met with, both from within and from 
without. 


Fon while the work was going on, they v were forced to 
bear with many a bitter ſarcaſm from Sanballa, a Horonite 


(G), governor of Samariat, and ſome others of his officers ; 


but this was — to ſome of their underhand plots to ob- 


ſtruct 


© Ibid. ili. & ſeq. 


crifices, and from his being reckoned at the head of the prieſts that 


ſigned the new covenant with God (36), have affirmed him to have 


been of the family of Aaron. 
But as there is nothing concluſive in all this, and "ER expreſsly 


contradicted by his laying in another pace, that he was not a fit 


on to ſhelter himſelf in the tempie (37 ; the far greater part 
ſuppoſe him to chave been of the royal family of Fudah 38); and 
this is ſo much the more probable, becauſe we find none but ſuch 
promoted to thoſe high ſtations about the king's perion ; but never 


read of a priett that was io, till a long time after, and upon a 


quite different account, as the ſeque! will ſhew. 

(G) Probably ſo called, becauſe he was a native of Mats « 2 
city of Moab; their other two principal enemies were Tobias the 
Ammonite, and Ge/hem the Arabian all conſequently ill affected to 


(36) Nebem x. 1. 
Cabbal. Eufeb. Jiid. & Genebr. & al. 


the 


PR Bid c. vi. 11. (38) R Arab. in 


On the The wal 
' morrow he ſent for the heads of the people, and in the great fni&e4. 
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I conſecra- was finiſhed, he cauſed the dedication of it to be celebrated 
fed. © 
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ſtruct it; for they went ſo far as to hire ſome treacherous 
Jews to diſhearten both the governor and people, with the 
ſpecious pretence that they were ſent from God to put a 
to the enterprize. Nehemiah ſoon found out the cheat, but 
foreſeeing that his enemies would not fail to uſe force, if their 
ſubdolous practices failed, ordered the people to arm them- 
ſelves even while they were at work, placed ſtrong guards to 


defend them, and trumpeters at convenient diſtances from 


each other, that at what quarter ſoever they ſhould chance to 
be attacked, the reſt, upon hearing the alarm, might come 
immediately to their affiftance. But the greateſt obſtacle of 


all was, that the poorer fort, who were to bear the greater 


ſhare of the labour, had been ſo impoveriſhed by continual 
extortions from the rich, even long before his arrival, that the 

had already been forced to mortgage their lands, ſell their 
ſons and daughters, and ſubmit to ſo many other hardſhips, 


that they were quite difabled from purſuing it. Nehemiah, 
who expected nothing leſs than to hear of ſuch horrid cru- 


elties being committed by the Jewiſb rulers, upbraided them 
in the ſevereſt terms; and partly by perſuaſions, and partly 
by his own authority, obliged them to reſtore all their ill- 
gotten wealth to the poor owners, and at the ſame time took 
care, that they ſhould be ſupplied with all neceſſary ſuſtenance 


_ while they continued in the work »; by theſe means he de- 


feated the meaſures of the Samaritans. As ſoon as the wall 


with the uſual ſolemnities by the prieſts and levites i (H), 
Gs - and 


k Ch. v. pal. ig Ch. vii. 


the Jews, but now doubly fo, ſince they were likely to be diſpoſ- 


ſeſt by them of many a good eſtate, which they had ſeized on dur- 
ing their capavity. 


H) This noble ceremony, which is deſcribed in the chapter a- 


| bove quoted, conſiſted in the purification of the prieſts and people, 


that they might partake of the ſacrifices that were to be offered 
on that ſolemnity. After this they aſſembled themſelves at one of 
the gates, whence dividing themſelves into two bands, the one of 


them took to the right, and the other to the left, and marched. 
in a ſolemn proceſſion round the wall, till they met each other at 


the temple ; they were followed by the prieſts blowing their 


trumpets. and with other fingers and muſicians. 


As ſoon as they were come to the temple, the two choirs pla- 
ced themſelves oppoſite to each other; and while they were fing- 
ing ſome pſalms proper to the occaſion, the prieſts offered a great 
number of ſacrifices, eſpecially of oxen, after which they ſpent the 


_ remainder of the day in feaſting and murth. 
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and left the government of the city to his two brothers, Ha- 
nent and Flananiah x, whilſt himſelf returned, as is reaſonab- 
ly ſuppoſed, into Per ia (I), to obtain a new commiſſion, the 
old one extending no farther than the rebuilding the city 
wall, which was now actually done. : 

HitHERTo Feruſalem, large and ſpacious as it was, re- 
mained {till but thinly peopled, the far greater part having 
ſettled themſelves in the country round about; and whenever 
any buſineſs called them into the city, they ſeldom failed 
returning at night to their habitations. This Nehemiah had 
indeed forbidden while the wall was building; but after it 
was finiſhed, they returned to their uſual courſe. This there- 
fore obliged him to provide for its ſafety, by cauſing a greater 
number of people to come and ſettle in it. He perſuaded at 
firſt the nobler and richer to build them houſes there, which 
they the more gladly complied with, becauſe their country- 
ſeats were very much infeſted with thieves and banditti, who 


made frequent excurſions againſt them. After this they took 


in all that willingly offered themſelves to come and ſettle 
there ; but theſe not proving ſufficient, he was obliged to take 


| every tenth family by lot; ſo that by this time the city being 


well built, peopled, guarded, and fortified, it began to re- 
ſume ſomething of its former luſtre 1; and Herodotus, who 


The city 
peopled. 


ſaw it ſoon after this time, compares it to Sardis, the me- 


_ tropolis of Aſia Minor » (T). 


k Ch. vi. INzuzu. vii. ul. iii. 


(I) This is indeed the moſt probable of the two, as the learned 
Prideaux obſerves {39 .; for as his commiſſion was on y to repair 
the wail of the city, the only thing he had begged of the king, 
it is likely he went to have it enlarged, before he undertook any 


thing new ; beſides, it is not very likely, that he would have com- 
mitted the government of the city to any one, whilſt himſelf was 


there preſent. 3 N : 
His great intereſt at the Perſian court might then give ſuch a 
diſpatch to his buſineſs, and his return to Jeruſalem might be ſo 
ſudden, that he did not think it material to mention it in hiſ- 
tory. VPP 

(K) Herodotus calls it Cadytis ; but whoever reads what the learn- 
ed Prideaux has ſaid on that ſubject (40), will eafily think with 
him, that it could be no other than Jeruſalem. 


6390 Ge. bib. vi. fab. an. 4. Chr. 445. (40) Sub. an. 
610, & 445. 
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WurstT Nehemiah was thus employed in peopling and 
fortifying the city, adorning the temple, and rectifying the 
gencalogies both of prieſts and people (L), Ezra, who had 
by that time finiſhed his collection of the ſacred books, 
was preparing himſelf and ſome other learned prieſts to make 
a ſulemn lecture of them to the whole nation, on the next 
approaching feſtival, which was that of the trumpets uſh- 
ering in the new year. To this end a capacious ſcaffold 


or deſk was raiſed in one of the largeſt ſtreets of the 


The law 
publicly 
read and 
expounded. 


city, that the people, who came from all parts of the 
land to the feaſt, might conveniently hear it. Ezra was ſeated 
in the midſt with the ſacred volume before him, and on each 
ſide ſtood fix prieſts, well verſed in the Hebrew and Chaldee, 
who did interpret in the latter what he read in the for- 
mer; and this was done, as we obſerved before, verſe by 
verſe, and was continued from morning till mid-day. Nebe- 
miah then, reminding them of the joyful feſtival they were 
then celebrating, diſmifſed them for that day, charging them 


to ſpend the remainder of it in feaſting and mirth, and to 


make their poor brethren partake of their Joy- This caution 
was ſo much the more neceſſary, becauſe he obſerved, that 
the people ſhed abundance of tears at the hearing of the law, 
which he interpreted to proceed from ſuch a remorſe of their 
paſt deviations from it, as was likely to damp dhe mirth of 


that ſolemnity . As the people ſhewed a more than com- 


mon defire to have this lecture and expoſition continued to 


Feaf! of 


#cbcirnuacies 


them, Ezra complied with their requeſt, until he and his 
aſſiſtants had gone through the whole peatatcuch. The 
grand feſtival of tabernacles being likewiſe near at hand, 
it opportunely happened, that that part of Leviticus, in 
which 
*Nzntu. vai paff. | 

TIS ö : 

L.) This had been done once before ſoon aftzr the return, as 


e hare heretofore hmted ; but not fo clear!y, but that there were 


fill many families of prieſts, Jevites, and of the people, who could 
rot make out their claim to their tribes, and were then ſuſpended. 
Je is therefore likely, that ſome. of them were ſince enabled to 
make out their title, and were then inſerted in this new regiſter, 
together with thoſe who came up with Nelemiah. Several of the 
ad i:m1';es, that came up upon the firſt edi, might be by this 


time extinct; all which is probably the cauſe of the difference we 


fig in the genealogies of the books of Exra and Nehemiah. 
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which it is — was read ſome days before; by which 
they were made ſenſible, tow ſhort they had been till then 
of its due obſervation; o that the nekt they kept was obſer- 
ved with greati ſtrictneſs and ſolemnity, * it had been 
ſince the time of Foſbua e (M). 


Bur this was not all the advantage which Nehemiah reaped 


from this lecture of the law to ſuch a great concourſe of peo- 
there appeared ſuch a lively concern in them whenever 


any point of the law was read, of which they knew them- 


ſelves tranſgreſſots, that he made uſe of that happy diſpoſitiori 
to extort from them a general confeſſion of all their fins, and a 


ſolemn promiſe aud vow to rectify all that was amiſs for the 


furure 3 and this was accordingly complied with by all the 
rcople, eſpecially with reſpect to the four following heads; 
namely, 1. Not to make any intermarriages with the Gen- 


158 and 5 diſannul the old ones (N): 2. The obſervation 
of | 


| © Ibid. deff 12. & ſeq. 


(M) It is ſuppoſed to have been at this ſolemnity, that the no- 


table diſcovery happened of the facred fire related in the book of 
Maccabees (410, and which we have hinted in a former volume. 


The Fes affirm, that Feremiah, or ſome other prophet, had cauſ-. 


ed it to be hid in a dry well a little before the taking of Jeruſalem 
(42) ; the memory of it having been ſtill preſerved to that time, 
Nehemiah cauſed it to be fetched out for the divine ſervice. | 
But when they came to uncover the well, they found no fire 
there, but oniy a thick mud, which being brought, however, and 
upon the wood of the altar, and victims that were laid on 
it, all on the ſudden the ſun, Which had hitherto been nid. be- 
gan to ſhine upon it, ſet the wood on fire, and conſumed the burnt- 


offerings. © Nebemiab cauled the reſt of the niad to be fetched, and 
poured upon 


from the altar thither. 
This wonderful accident being afterwards related to the king of 
Perſia, he ordered the place where the fire had been kept to be 


ſurrounded, and to be logked upon as ſacred and inviolable. It 
niſed ſtill more his eſteem 


to the ptietts and temple. In memory of this wonderful diſcove- 
ty, the Jeu inſtituted a fealt, which they called the feaſt of the 


new fire. 


N) Either thoſe which they had contracted fince the genecal 


4s ace. i. 18, / 
& ſeq. 
vol IX 


(42) Ibid. of 19, & cap. ii. 
2 2 2 


ſome large ſtones; which were immediately covered | 
with flames, but theſe were preſently abſorbed by thole that flew 


the Jexwyh nation and religion, and. 
bis reſpect ſhe wed itſelf in the conſiderable preſents which he made 


repudiation, | 
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of ſabbaths, ſabbatic years, and . thoſe divine commands 
which related to them, ſuch as letting their land reſt, releaſe 
of ſervants, and the like : The punQuual payment of their 
yearly tribute to the temple, both for the @epairs and the 
maintenance of the divine ſervices in it; and 4. The exact 
payment of their tythes, firſt-fruits, vows, &c. to the prieſts 
and levites *. The ſolemnity concluded with a generous 
collection, which he cauſed to be made among them for the 
| ſervice ot the temple z in which, to ſhew a noble example 
to the reſt, he gave himſelf a thouſand drachms of gold, fifty 
diſhes, and five hundred and thirty-two prieſtly veſtmens. 
Jaſepbus adds, that he built ſeveral houſes for the ag in 
order to to oblige them to refide at Feruſalem 3. it is, 


that, whether his place of cupbearer had raiſed his fortune 


Year of to ſuch a height, which is not improbable, or whether he 
the Flood, had a conſiderable patrimony, to enable him, he did many 


--/ La 
Before 
Chriſt, 
442. 


generous and public-ſpirited things in Judæa; among which 
that of maintaining a noble table and ſplendid equipage 
at his own coſt, without exacting the tribute aſſigned for the 
maintenance of a governor, was none of the leaſt. Having 
thus with great credit and honour compleated the tenor of 
his commiſfion, he returned into Perſia, according to his pro- 


| miſe to the king. , after having enjoyed the — of 


Judæa twelve years. 

. DuRinG his 3 which laſted but five years, it is 
almoſt incredible, what abuſes weie crept into the Jewiſh 
church and common wealth ; ſo ſoon were that preverſe na- 
tion liable to forget their moſt ſolemn vows, and the miſeries 
which their breach of them conſtantly brought upon them. 


Eliaſbib, whether the then high prieſt, or ſome other of the 
ſame name, who was Joo, of of the temple chambers \, 


had married his grandſon to the daughter of Sanballat the 


profeſſed enemy of the eus (O), and had had ſo much baſe 


k complaiſance 

r Ibid. c. ix, & x 4 Antiq. I. xi e. 5. # Ni. 

HEM. ii. 6 C De hoc vid. Comment. & Pz 1p. ubi ſupra, 
ſub. an. 428. 


repudiation, which had how and under Ezra, or. geben had 
been contracted before it, but the offenders had refuſed or 
to 
was over, they ſet about this work afreſh, and obliged as many of 
thoſe offenders, as were found to have Grange wives (43), to repu- 


perform that covenant ; for ſure it is, that, as ſoon as this feaſt 


diate them, 
(O) The text ſeems to intimate at leaſi a double alliance between 


(43) Nebem. x. paſſ. ſe 


Cn 


fe 


2 


3 43 F888 


»*” S — * . 


ſold from the Tyrians and other ſtrangers, w 
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complaiſance for him, as to allow his friend Tobias the Ame 

nite, another ſworn enemy, a large apartment in that ſacred 
place'from which even the e who were not of the 

tribe of Levi, were excluded. To this end, he cauſed thoſe The t cnple 
chambers, wherein the tithes of corn, wine, "and oyl, meat- frofancd. 
offerings, Ac. uſed to be repoſited, to be emptied for his 
accommodation. This miſchief was followed by another: 
The prieſts, ſeeing the temple profaned by that ſtranger, 
their apartments giyen to his retinue, and gutted of that which 
was laid up for their maintenance, forfook the place, and 
went to live elſewhere, where they could ; and this cauſed 
an intermiſſion of the divine worſhip. It A not improbable, 
that Nebemiab, who, even at that diſtance he was then from 
Jeruſalem, kept ſtill a watchful eye over it, was ſoon informed 
of theſe abuſes ; ſo that having procured a freſh commiſſion 
from Artaxerxes, he returned to Feruſalem at the end of five 
years from his departure. A leſs authority than his, or a man 
of lefs zeal, could hardly have ventured to reform an abuſe, 
in which ſome of the greateſt perſons were concerned ; but 


the baſe cowardice of the prieſt and the impudence of the 


Ammonite were too flagrant and impious to be ſuffered by a 
man of his character. As ſoon therefore as he was come 


to Feruſalem, and had been a witneſs of the fact, he expelled 


the gentile ſtranger out of his apartment, cauſed all his furni- 
ture to be thrown out, the place to be purified, and the 


prieſts and holy things to be reimplaced as for merly. 


ANer HER ſhameful abuſe, which had crept in during his The fab- 
abſence, was an almoſt total diſregard of the ſabbath ; they 2 9 
threſhed their corn, preſſed their wine and * bought and © fore is 

o affected t 


the 7 and this — beſides that mentioned above ; for 
Tobias had married the daughter of Shecaniah the ſon of Arach, one 
of the chiefs of the Fezws, and his ſon had married the daughter 
ot Meſbullam the ſon of Berachiah (44), one of the chief over - 
ſeers in the 8 the temple (45). All which, being ex- 


preſly forbid by the Moſaic law, and contrary to the ſolemn cove- 


nant they had fo lately taken againſt ſuch unlawful marriages, plain- 
ly. ſhews their infincerity, and that it was nat the fear of God, but 
of their governors, whether judges, kings, or deputies, that kept 


them within bounds ; no — 2 then, if God did fo often ſuf- 


fer them to fall under the heavy hand of thoſe very enemies. and 
to be ſo ſeverely puniſhed by means of thoſe very alliances which 


they contracted, contrary to his expreſs commands, as the ſequel 
will ſhortly bew. 


(44) Bi vi. 18. (45) Bid. ii. 4. 
| 2 22 bring. 
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bring their mercantile wares into that city on that day, rather cou 
than on any other of the week ; and were baſcly ſuffered to abo 
do ſo by thoſe magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it was to have hinder- be 
ed it. To prevent this practice for the future, Nehemiah, mo 
having reproved thoſe magiſtrates in the ſevereſt terms, or- thr 
4520 ed the gates of the city to be ſhut every Friday pri 
d ſun-ſet, and not to be opened again till the bach oa the 
2 over; by which means thoſe ſtrangers, having been the 
W pointed twice or thrice, and been threatened from the for 
walls with ſome further puniſhment, defiſted from coming as 
any more on that day. What aggravated the folly \ and baſe, the 
neſs of the Fetus is, that they had among them three conſide- ſer 
rable prophets, who rebuked them ſeverely for their crimes, 
and warned them of the dreadful puniſhments which their of 
ſhameful neglect of Gai's laws would bring upon them. for 
Tu ks were Zechariah, Haggai, and Malachi, of whoſe the 
The aur remarkable prophecies the reader will find a ſhort ſummary led 
Pi Jt in the margin Jo! ; but what the — of the * in 
me 

Fu 

1 AT ES for the number, excellency, and preciſeneſs of gr 
his prophecies, is emphatically termed Sol inter prophetas minores ; ere 


he was cotemporary with Ezra, Nehemiah, 2 and Malachi, 
if this laſt be not the ſame with Ezra. He began to prophefy 
about two months after Haggar, and with him to encourage the 
rebuilding of the temple, by 1 them of the divine En | 
and bleſſing on the work. his 
But theſe prophecies are inconfiderable, in 1 of thoſe which jed 
foretel the coming of the Meſſiah in the plaineſt terms; the cruel 
war which Antiochus Epipbanes waged againſt the Jews, and God's int 
ſevere judgments agaiuſt that tyrant ; the Fexwy/h war with the Ro- Hi 
nan, and the death of the Meſſiah ; ; the annulling of the old th 
Mofaic covenant, and the new one. ſubſtituted by and under Chriſt ; thy 
the thirty pieces of filver; the ſiege of Babylon by Darius, as 
Jeremy and 1/aiah had done long before him ; from which it is ſup- the 
poſed the Jews took timely warning, and retired out of it. Laſtly, th: 
he ſpeaks gloriouſly ot the ſtate of the chriſtian church; of the m: 
converſion of the gentiles to it; of the perſecutions which the th 
chriſtians ſhould endure ; and the ſevere puniſhment of their perle- fac 
cu!ors, and other ſuch-like events contained in the ninth and fol- be 
lowing chapters of his prophecies. 
Some learned critics of our church (46) have indepd ſuſpected the th 
_ vinth, tenth, and eleventh chapters, which are a continued diſ- th 
courte or prophecy of the ſame events, to have been af Jeremiah, ty 
becauſe a formal 3 out of it is s quoted by St. Ane, under pr 


46) Hanmand in Marth, XXV11, Alede 1 iv lh 31. 
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could not do, of the governor's preſence ſoon brought 


about; fo that beſides thoſe abuſes we have already obſerved 


| he redlified a number of others, which were no leſs enor- 


mous ; one of which was the ceaſing of the divine worſhip 


through the ayarice of the people, who refuſing to pay the 


prieſts and levites their tithes and other dues, had forced 
them to ſeek their living aut of the temple and city. All 
theſe Nebemiah reſtored to their former regularity, and re- 
formed every thing that was amiſs, not probably all at once, 
as one might be apt to think from their being mentioned toge- 


ther i _ one = : but at ſeveral times, and as opportunity 
ſerv 


ALL the enormities, introduced within the ſhort interyal | 


of his abſence, being manifeſtly owing to their ignorance or 


forgetfulneſs of the Maſaic law, did ſoon point out to him, 


* the only way to remedy them, was to inforce the frequent 
ure and expoſition of it, not only in Feruſalem, but alſo 
in all other cities and places of Judæa, as it had been for- 
merly done with good ſucceſs by ſome of the pious kings of 
Judah. Theſe lectures were probably read at firſt in ſome 


great ſtreet or market-place, ſince we read of no buildings 


erected for that — before this time (Q); but as they 


1 quickly | 


t N EHEM. C. ule. 


his name (47). Some other reaſons they vive for this their con- 
jecture, which the curious may read in thoſe authors. 

But the general opinion is, that the name of "Jeremy has crept 
into that place of the. evangeliſt, inſtead of that of Zechariah. 
How long he propheſied, and 2 death he died, is no where ſaid, 


the Mohammedans confound him with Zecharias the n of Jahn | 


the Baptift. 


As ſor Malachi, of an we "OF had occaſion to ſpeak before, 
the current of bis prophecies runs intirely againſt the vile abuſes | 


that were crept into the Jew church and ftate, ſuch as mixed 
marriages, breach of the ſabbaths and ſabbatic years, oppreſſing 
the poor, defrauding the priefts and levites of their tithes, and 
ſach other enormities, which were afterwards reformed by Ne. 
bemiab. 

(Q) We have formerly ſhewn +, that I the captivity, 
they uſed to aſſemble themſelves at the ſchools of the prophets on 
the ſabbaths, new moons, and other feſtivals, to have the ſcrip 


tures explained to them ; but as to ſynagogues, we read nothing 


preciſe nn them. 


(47) Matth. xxvii. 9, 10. + Fob. 17 5. 430. 
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quickly found the inconvenience of it in cold and rainy wea- 
ther, 1t is not without good reaſon ſuppoſed, that this obliged 


them 


Thoſe that think they had them before the captivity, do indeed 
object a paſſage out of the pfalms (48), in which it is ſaid, that the 
heathen had deſtroyed cal mohade el, or, as our —_ renders i it, 
all the fynago of God ; but the word mobed ſignifies properly a 
congregation. Tn the place here mentioned, might ſignify ne 
more than oratories, or what the Greeks called e 49), or 
any of thoſe places where the prophets read or made lectures 20 
them. However that be, it doth not appear, that if they bad 
any ſuch places for the reading and expounding of the ſcriptures, 
they were under ſuch ſtrict regulations, and in ſuch numbers, a3 


we find them after Nebe miah” s time. 


As to the regulations of theſe new ſynagogues, they may be 
reduced to the three foliowing heads z 1. They were to be under 


the inſpection of certain rulers, called from thence rulers of the 


ſynagogue, and by the Greek Jews er chiſynagogoi. 2. They had 


their ſtated times for coming to them, vin. on the ſabbaths, and 
other feaſt and faſt-days, and on s and Tharſdays.; they 


| had alſo their ſtated hours for each day. 3 They bad proper 


miniſters appointed, ſome to read and expound the current ſection 
out of the ſacred books, others to read the liturgy, others to ſing, 
c. and theſe, provided they were in every reſpect elſe qualified 
for thoſe offices, might be choſen out-of any tribe ; only they 


took care to have always one or more of the prieſtly order to pre- 


fide and take care, that the ſervice was performed with * order 
and decency. 

The perſon who was 8 to 1 the liturgy, was called 
freliach zibbor, that is, the angel, or meſſenger of the congregation, 


| becauſe he offered up the prayers of the people to God, or was 


the mouth or r N of the congregation to Godward ; and 
as a meſſenger from God to men was called an angel of Gad, ſo 
one from men to God was ſtyled ax angel of the people; in this 


ſenſe the chriſtian biſhops were called the angels of the churches ; this 


perſon was always one of the rulers of the ſynagogue ; he was 
alſo called thatam, or wi/ſe-learned, as were allo the other rulers, 


and preſided = allemblics, and ſome in 22 of * 


Cature. 

Next to him was el who either read or looked over thoſe 
who offered themſelves to read the ſections of the day, and correti- 
ed them when they read wrong; this officer had the ſacred books, 
and other utenſils, under his care, and had a /ciamas or ſervant 
ender him, who had the keys and n. ot the ſynagogue 


(48) P/alm Ixxiv. 8. (49) De his vid. int. al. Selden. 
4. Synedr. Si gon. Rep. Hebr. I. it. c. 8. Cunce Baſnag repnb. 


but 
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them to build ſome convenient places to aſſemble in, which 
have been ſince known by the name of ſynagogues and 
ſchools. For the ſame purpoſe the Chaldee paraphraſes, 
known by the name of targums, were alſo introduced much 
about the ſame time, to facilitate the knowledge of the 
Moſaic law and of the other ſacred volumes, among thoſe 
who were unacquainted with the original; but as theſe were 
not finilhed till a conſiderable time after Nehemiab's death, 


but the 4bazan's chief buſineſs was to expound the portions of 
ſcripture that were read on that day, or to appoint or permit any 
_— do it for him, or to preach a ſermon on ſome proper 
ubject. | 

Thus, when Chriſt was entered into the ſynagogue, we read 
that the book of J/azah was preſented to him, which he read and 
expounded to the congregation (50); the like was alſo done by 
the apoſtles (1). This Ehazan was likewiſe the perſon who gave 


out and began thoſe. pſalms and hymns that uſed to be (ung by the 


whole congregation. | a ; 

2. As to the number of theſe (ynagogues, they muſt have far 
exceeded thoſe before the captivity, if any ſuch then were ; fince 
 #iaimon tells us, the rule was, that where ever there were ten Ba- 
telnim, or Iſraelites of full age, there was to be a ſynagogue (2) 
and theſe were ſo mu'tiplied in our Saviour's time, that the city of 
Tiberias had no leſs than twelve, and in Fer/alem the Fews af- 
firm them to have amounted to four hundred and eighty (3) ; if 
theſe laſt are not ſomewhat inlarged, as Lightfoor ſuſpects, who 


thinks that theſe ten Batelnim were the eiders and miniſters of 


that ſynagogue (4). Ts plain, however, that they were in great 
number, not only in Jeru/alem and Paleſtine, but alſo in all other 
places of their diſperſion. And even in that metropolis, we find 
the Alexandrians, Cilicians, Cyrenzans, Afiatics, Libertines, who 
had their own ſeparate ſynagogues (5); from which we may infer; 


that there were many others which belonged to Jeu of other na 


tions; and the Jews tell us, that every handicraft had alſo their 
ſeparate ones (6) ; but this we will not vouch for. 2 

We ſhould ftretch this note too far, were we to give an account 
of the liturgy, ceremonies, and other particulars relating to thoſe 
ſynagogues ; the reader may ſee them in the authors quoted in this 
note; and eſpecially in dean Prideaur, who has collected all that 
is worth knowing concerning them, and to whom we refer thoſe 
who want a fuller account of them (7). , | 

3g 8 


(50) Mat. xiti. 54. Lake iv. 16, & /eq. (1) Ad, xii. 
18. (2) Tra. Tephil. c 2. ſect. * (3) Gemar. oh c. 3. 
Ketuboth, c. 13. Bes acoth, & alib. Vid. Maim. ubi ſupr: Bux: 
torf. Lixic. Rabb. ſub. voce o (4) Centur CG . 36. 
(5) Aci, vi. 9. (3) Gemar. ubi ſupra. (7 Connect. l. vi. 
ſub. an. 444. 
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we ſhall take a inore proper time to ſpeak - of them. Thus 
far had this great man Carried on the reformation. of the 
Fewiſh church and ſtate, As for the unworthy ſon of Jo- 
iada, whom Feſephus calls Manaſſeh, inftead of complying 
with the governor's orders of parting with his ſtrange 
wife, he retired with her to Samaria to his father-in-law; 
and drew 4 great many other rebellious Ic after hiin, who 
had been guilty either of the ſame, or any of thoſe enormous 
crimes which were then reforming at Feruſalem, and went 
and ſettled themſelves under the protection of Sanballat the 
E governor (R). 

ow long Nehemiah lived after he had made this reforma- 


tion, whether he continued in his place of governor, and 
whether he died in Judas or in Perſia, neither the text nor 


py R) The long interval. between the Sinhallde, who obſtructed 
Exra in the rehuilding of the temple, and this, whoſe daughter 
was married to Manaſſes, has made ſome writers ſplit him into two; 
the one called by Ezra the Horonite, and not mentioned by Jeſe- 
Fhus ; and this, whom the latter calleth a Cathean, who went over 
to Mexander, eſpecially becauſe he is there afhrmed, to have come 
over to his father-in-law in the reign of Darius Codomarinus (8 
| This is indeed too glaring an anachroniſm to be admitted; for 
whoever compares the time in which Nehemiah returned from Je- 
ru/alem into Perſa, viz. in the thirty ſecond year of Artaxerxes, or 


before Chriſt four hundred and forty two, and the reign of Darius 


this laſt; ſo that either we muſt admit two Sarballats, and two 


Codomannus, An. 3 36, mult ſee that he could never have reached to 


ſons· in· law of the prieftly race, or ſuppoſe that ry has miſ- 
placed him in the reign of Darius Codomannus inſtead of Darius 
Nothus, and in the high-prieſthood of Faidua inſtead of that of 
Joiada, where the text places him +. 


This is what the learned Prideaux (9) has taken a great deal of 


of pains to prove ; we ſhall refer the reader .to him, becauſe the 
argument would carry us too far. We ſhall obſerve by the by, 
that, upon his ſuppoſition, the Manaſſu, whom the ſame Foſephus 


makes to ſucceed his nephew Elaaxar 10), will not be the Ma- 
maſſes, who married Sanballat's daughter, and was expelled by 


Nebemiah (11). 


As for Sanballat being called Caras by Foſephur, and Horoaite | 


by Ezra, the latter we have.ſhewn to have been given. him from 
Horonaim the place of his birth, and that of Cutbean was a name 


of reproach, by which not only that t Mein, bur all the Jews, 


called the Samaritans. 


(8) 4 1 4 . xiii, 28. (9) ubi 


fupra, ſub. an. 410. (#07 Ant. 5 = 6 $ __ (11) 
Nebem. xiii. 28. | 


© Foſephus 


=p, wo my od of ay >. 4 od. ts bed a aA 
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ofephus infornis us; only the latter ſays, that he died 
1 — and indeed even at the time where his 


2 he have been at leaſt ſeventy years of age. 


about the eleventh year of Darius 


years 3 he was ſucceeded by 


father of that- Mandfe whom Nehemiah had forced 
to retire into Samaria for the ſake of his beloved wife (S). 
Whilſt that governor. lived, he ſupported his character by 


the moſt exemplary zeal for religion, juſtice, and the good of 


his nation ; and the dignity of his office by a magnificent 
hoſpitality. The uſual en of his table was an ox, ſix 


fat ſheep, with fowl, wine, and other things in pro- 


portion; at which he 1 beſides an hundred and 
fifty of the head rulers, who eat conſtantly with him, all the 
ſtrangers of any diſtinction, who Tame from other countries 
to. Feruſalem ; all which he ſupported at his own private 
charge, and without receiving any of the allowance which was 
uſually paid to the governors of that province, which had pre- 


v Antiq. I. xi. ſab fin. ult. cap. 5. * Id. ibid. c. 6. _ 


NI AIV. xü. 10. 


(8) Jobbe, adds (12), 10 Sanballat, to compenſate him for 


the loſs of his right to the Jewiſh prieſthood, which his birth in- 
titled him to, promiſed to make him high-prieſt of Samaria, and 
to beſtow on him the higheſt place in the whole province. In or- 
der to which, he would eauſe a temple to be built on mount Ge- 


rizim like unto that of Jeruſalem, of which he ſhould have the 


high-prieſthood. 

| Accordingly, as our author goes on, that governor having gone 
over from the Perfians to Alexander the Great, obtained pf him, as 

a reward for his ſervices, leave to build that temple, and made his 
ſon-in-law high-prieſt of it, ſo that all the apoſtate Jets repaired to 


it; which ſtill more increaſed the 'hatred of thoſe of Judæa, who | 


from that time looked upon them as ichiſmatics. 

This ſtory carries as flagrant an anachroniſm (unleſs we 1 
two Sanhallats as that we ſpoke of in the laſt note; that author 
tells us farther, that Mazaſſes ſucceeding afterwards to the high- 
prieſthood of Feruſalem in right of his great uncle (or, as others 
read it, nephew) came and took poſſeſſion of it ; but he doth not 
inform us how or whether he renounced his ſchiſm, nor how he 


was received by thoſe of Judæa (13). We ſhall give a further 


account of the building of this Samaritas temple in the next 
ſection. 


(12) Ant. J. xi. c. 7, 8, Sc. (13) Lib. i. e. 3. 


Von. IX. 4 A ceded | 


„ and 

i the high-prieft Eliaſpib, after he had enjoyed 
the dignity 
bis fon Jo iada, called by Plepbus udas w, the unwor- 
thy 
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ceded him. After his death, r 
was wholly changed. We hear no more of any 
of Judæa, but the country ſcems-to have been j and ful dab 


to the prefecture of Syria, from which the high - prieſta 
— their authority, as ſhall be ſeen in the next ſection. 


Year of All that need be to this is, that dean Prideaus concludes 


the Flood, the ſeven firſt weeks of the ſeven 
2590. 


Before 
Chriſt, 


409. 


Year of 


of Daniel's prophecy, 
with this laſt reformation of Nehemiah abovementioned, 


which was finiſhed, according to him, in the fifteenth year of 
Darius Nothus. The reader may ſec his proofs for it in ae 
learned author 3. 


SECT. Ii. 
The State of the Jews under the bigh-prieſts and 
| Maccabees 


WITHERTO we have had Ezra and Nehemiah for 
our guides; after them we have no canonical books 
concerning the Fewiſh nation, ſo that we ſhall be 

forced to fetch all our intelligence from thoſe of the Macca- 
bees, and to fill up all the chaſte out of Jeſepbus; for as for 
profane authors, they were ſo little acquainted with 1 
that we have little or nothing „. them, but what falli il 

occaſionally with other parts of their hiſtory. Judæa being 
now become more ſtrictly a province of Syria, and under the 
prefecture of it, the governors committed the adminiſtration 
of the Fetiſh ſtate to their high-prieſts, ſo that from this time 
we may aſcribe the greateſt part of thoſe misfortunes that befel 
their nation, to a ſet of men, who aſpired to that high dignity 
more thraugh ambition and avarice, than any real zeal for 
their religion, or the welfare of their country. This epocha 
begins with a fignal inſtance of it, which is the more re- 


markable, becauſe we have it from Foſephus , who is not | 


often apt to turn accuſer of his brethren, _ 
Johanan ſucceeded his father Foiada in the high- s 


che Flood, hood d, about the thirty fourth year of Artaxerzes Muemon. 


2526. 

Before 

Cariſt, 
373. 


Bageſes was then governor of Syria and Pbænicia, and had 
contracted an intimate friendſhi wich Jeſbus the brother of 
the pontiff, and had promiſed him a grant of the high- 
prieſthood, ſome few years after Jobanan's inveſtiture. Je- 
ſhua, whom our hiſtorian calls efus, came immediately to 


Connect. 51 v" ſub. an. 40. Ant. L xi. 5 7. b Ne- 


BZM Xl. 11. 


Jeruſalon, 
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Feruſalem, and 1 


acquainted his brother with it; their inter- 
view was in the inner court'of the temple, where the diſpute 
aroſe to ſuch a height, that Fohanen, in ſtriving to throw him 
out of that mn wag gave him a mortal wound. Bagoſes, 
being informed of it, repaired immediately to the place, and 
upbraided the Jeu in the ſevereſt terms for thus making a 
ſhambles of the temple of their God ; he next offered to en- | 

| ter into that holy lace, but being obſtructed by the prieſts ö 

| he aſked them angrily, whether they thought his living body 
more impure than the dead carcaſs which did lie there; and 

without ſtaying for an anſwer, he forcibly entered in; and 

being fully informed of the fact, he impoſed a heavy mul&t 

upon the temple (A), which was'not taken off, till the death | 

of Artaxerxes, which happened about ſeven years after, had = 

changed the face of affairs. However, they were not altoge» 14 

ther free from troubles in the reign of his ſucceſſor; for Year of 

Ochus having conquered the greateſt part of Phanicia, as we the Flood, 

have ſeen in a former volume 1, marched directly towards 2648. 


Judæa, deſieged and took Jericho, and carried off a great —_ | ＋ 
| N | CENA Y © e 1 
4 + See Vol. V. p. 51. & ſeg. . 


(A) This fine, which our hiſtorian ſays, was fifty drachms, to be 5 
paid out of the ſacred treaſury for every lamb that was offered in * 
the temple, can hardly be thought confiderable enough to extort 
ſuch a complaint from him, if it was only confined to thoſe two 
lambs chat were offered in the daily ſatrifice. For fifty drachms 
amounting but to a little above thirty one ſhillings of our money, 
ſeven' hundred and thirty lambs, the number offered every year, 
wu amount but to eleven hundred and forty pounds twelve 
Some therefore have thought there was an error in Foſephas, 
and that the fine was five hundred inſtead of fifty drachms, though 
all the copies have it fifty; but even this would * ſill too incon- 
ſiderable, conſidering how he inveighs againſt it as a great oppreſ- 
ſion; beſides, thoſe governors were ſel. om ſo moderate in their 
fines, efpecia!ly where the crime was ſo enormous. 5 | 
Wie may therefore more reaſonably ſuppoſe, that it was to be 
levied on all the lambs, not only of the daily ſacrifices, but on 
thoſe of all the other feſtivals, which amounted to a much greater 
number, as the reader may ſee by what has been faid in a former 
volume, and on all thoſe that were offered by private perſons, 
whether by way of free-will offering, or upon any other I 
wherein the law required it . 8 | 
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ceded him. After his death, the face of that government 
was wholly changed. We hear no more of any 
of Judæa, but the country ſcems-to have been j and ſub- 
to the prefecture of Syria, from which the high-priefts 
received their authority, as ſhall be ſeen in the next ſection. 
All that need be to this is, that dean Prideaux concludes 


the Flood, the ſeven firſt weeks of the ſeventy of Daniel's prophecy, 


2590. 


ore 


Chriſt, 
109. 


Year of 


with this laſt reformation of Nehemiah abovementioned, 
which was finiſhed, according to him, in the fifteenth year of 
Darius Nothus. The reader may ſee his proofs for | it in that 


learned author v. 
SECT 1. 
The State of the Jews under the bigh-prieſts and 
| Maccabees. 4 


ITHERTO we have had Ezra and Nehemiah for 


our guides ; - after them we have no canonical books 


concerning the Jcwiſb nation, ſo that we ſhall be 
| forced to fetch all our intelligence from thoſe of the Macca- 
bees, and to fill up all the chaſms out of Jeſepbus; for as for 
profane authors, they were ſo little acquainted with the 257 
that we have little or nothing from * 2 but what 
occaſionally with other parts of their hiſtory. Fudea being 
now become more ſtrictly a province of Syria, and under the 
prefecture of it, the governors committed the adminiſtration 
of the Few?ſh ſtate to their high-prieſts, ſo that from this time 
we may aſcribe the greateſt part of thoſe misfortunes that befel 
their nation, to a ſet of men, who aſpired to that high dignity 


more through ambition and avarice, than any real zeal for 


their religion, or the welfare of their country. This epocha 
begins with a fignal inſtance of it, which is the more re- 
markable, becauſe we have it from Joſephus „ who is not 
often apt to turn accuſer of his brethren, _ 

| Fohanan ſucceeded his f.ther Foiada in the high prieſt- 


che Flood, hood d, about the thirty fourth year of Artaxcrxes Mnemon. 


2526. 
Before 

Cariſt, 
| 373. 


Bageſes was then governor of Sj ria and Pbhænicia, and had 
contracted an intimate friendſhip? wich Jeſbus the brother of 
the pontiff, and had promiſed him a grant of the high- 
prieſthood, ſome few years after Jobanan s inveſtiture. Je- 
ſhua, whom our hiſtorian calls * ger, came immediately to 


® Connekt. 255 v.. ſub. an. 409. 2 Ant. I. xi. c. 7. b Ne- 
BZM XI. 11. | | 
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Jrruſalem, and acquainted his brother with it; their inter- 

view was in the inner court of the temple, where the diſpute 

aroſe to ſuch a height, that Jobanan, in ſtriving to throw him 

out of that holy plaee, gave him a mortal wound. Bagoſes, 

being informed of it, repaired immediately to the place, and 

upbraided the Jet in the ſevereſt terms for thus making a 
ſhambles of the 'temple of their God ; he next offered to en- 5 
tet into that holy place, but being obſtructed by the prieſts 
he aſked them angrily, whether they thought his living body 

more impure than the dead carcaſs which did lie there; and 

without ſtaying for an anſwer, he forcibly entered in ;. and 

being fully informed of the fact, he impoſed a heavy mul&t 

upon the temple (A), which was'not taken off, till the death 

of Artaxerxes, which happened about ſeven years after, had 
changed the face of affairs. However, they were not altoge- 
ther free from troubles in the reign of his ſucceſſor; . for Year of 
Ochus having conquered the greateſt part of Phenicia, as we the Flood, 
have ſeen in a former volume 7, marched directly towards 2648. 
Judæa, beſieged and took Jericho, and carried off a great Ch 


4 See Vol. V. P- 51. & ſeq. | Va 5 


ets * 1 i 


(A) This fine, which our hiſtorian ſays, was fifty drachms, to be 
paid out of the ſacred treaſury for every lamb that was offered in 
the temple, can hardly be thought confiderable enough to extort 
ſuch a complaint from him, if it was only confined to thoſe two 

| lambs chat were offered in the daily facrifice. For fifty drachms 
amounting but to a little above thirty one — of our money, 
ſeven' hundred and thirty lambs, the number offered every year, 
| * — amount but to eleven hundred and forty pounds twelve 
5 Some therefore have thought there was an error in Fo/ephas, 
b and that the fine was five hundred inſtead of fifty drachms, though 
| all the copies have it fifty; but even this would be ſtill too incon- 
ſiderable, conſidering how he inyeighs againſt it as a great oppreſ- 
fion ; beſides, thoſe governors were ſel.'om ſo moderate in their 
fines, eſpecially where the crime was ſo enormous. 
We may therefore more reaſonably ſuppoſe, that it was to be 
| levied on all the lambs, not only of the daily ſacrifices, but on 
thoſe of all the other feſtivals, which amounted to a much greater 
| i number, as the reader may fee by what has been faid in a former 
volume, and on all thoſe that were offered by private perſons, 
' whether by way of free-will offering, or upon any other caſes, 
d i whercin the law required it F. | See. 


= ® + See Vl. III. 169, & ſeg. 208, & ſeq. 
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number of Fes captives, part of which he ſent into .Zgype, 

and part into Hyrcania, along the Coſpian, — \ Whether 
they had engaged with the Pheentcians | prince, 
or by what other way they had diſobliged him, our authors do 
not tell us, nor whether his reſentment ſtopped bere, or was 


Johanan felt. in any other part of Juda. About ten years after, that 


ſucceeded 


by ; is, in the cightcenth year of that monarch's reign, died Je- 


Jaddua. honan their high-prieſt in the thirty-ſecond year of his high- 


prieſthood, and was ſucceeded, by his ſon Faddua; and three 
years after Ochus was poiſoned by Bagoas, who ſet up his 
youngeſt ſon 4r/aces on the Perſian throne, who was ſoon 
after ſucceeded by Darius III. 

In the fourth year of this prince's reign, the Jews gave 
him ſuch an inſtance of their loyalty, as plainly ſnewed they 


had not forgot what they had ſu cred from Ochus for ſiding 


with dis enemies. Alexander the Great having reſolved upon 


152 the ſiege of Tyre, and being informed that the Brians, a na- 


hs” 4 


2 ſpeed towards their 


that he 
proaching calamity. It was communicated to 


tion wholly given to trade, received all their proviſions from 
Fudæa, "A and Galilee, - ſent to. Faddua the then high- 
| - prieſt, to demand that ſupply of them, which they were wont 
to pay to the Perfiansg, Faddua modeſtly excuſed himſelf 


from complying with his demand, alledging, that his oath of 
fidelity to Darius did not permit him to transfer that tribute 
to an enemy. Alexander, provoked at this refuſal, bad no 
ſooner completed the ſiege of Tyre, than he, marched ſtrait 
to Jeruſalem, reſolved to puniſh ay Jeus with as great ſeve- 
rity... as he had done the Tyrians. He was advancing with 
, when. the MOD pee” ans and 
the reſt of the people, ſenſible of their imminent danger, had 


recourſe to God, and by their prayers, lacriſices, and other 


acts of humiliation, obtained a gracious promiſe from him, 
would protect his temple and people from the ap- 
4 in 2 


dream, in Which he was commanded to go and meet the 


threatening conqueror, in his pontifical robes, at the head of 


all his prieſts, in their proper habits, and attended with the 


reſt of the people dreſſed in white garments. Faddue obeyed 
on the next morning, and having cauſed the 
to be opened, marched in ſolemn proceſſion at the head of his 
attendance, to an eminence called Sapha or rather Tzaphab, 
becauſe it commanded- the proſpect of * whole ny and 


gates of the city 


temple. ©: 


< JosEPH, ex Hecat. contra. Arion. * i. Sol in. srneli. 


As 
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„As ſoon as the venerable prelate was got. near enough ſor 
Mlexander to view the magnificence of his dreſs, eſpecially the 
ſacred name of God engraven on the front of his mitre, he was 
ſeized with ſuch an awful reſpect, that to the great ſurprize of | 
his retinue, who were already glutting their eyes with the pro- 
ſpe of a rich plunder, and a 3 laughter, the monarch, 
advanced towards him, and with a religious kind of veneration 
bowed to him, embraced him, and paid an adoration to the 
facred inſcription on his ſorchead. Whilſt the Syrians, 
Phemcians, and others that were preſent, ſtood amazed at 
the ſight, Parmenio, with his uſual familiarity, ventured to 
aſk him the reaſon of his unexpected behaviour, and was an- 
ſwered by the king, that this reſpect, which was not paid 
to the prieſt, but to his God, was an acknowledgment for a 
viſion of the like nature, which he had favoured him with 
at Die,” in which he promiſed to him the conqueſt of Perſia, 
and encouraged him in this expedition by a perſon with 
much the ſame aſpect, and the ſame venerable dreſs with the 
pontiff now before him. He then gave. orders to march on 
to Feruſalem, and was attended thither by the high-prieſt and 
his retinue, and conducted to the temple, where he cauſed a 
great number of victims to be offered to the God of the 
Tews. Here the prieſts ſhewed him the book of Daniel, 
wherein it was foretold, that a Greek ſhould in time conquer 
the Perfian empire ; and Alexander, underſtanding it of him- 
ſelf, went away highly ſatisfied with what he had ſeen and 
| heard, On the next day he called the Jetus together, and 
| IN aſked them what requeſt they had to make to him, and was 
I anſwered by the high-prieſt, that they only begged of 
| him the liberty of living according to their laws, to have the 
ö free exerciſe of their religion, and to be exempt from tri- 
5 bute every ſabbatic or ſeventh year, ſeeing they were for- 


bidden by their law to ſow or reap in thoſe years. The ſame 1 
: favour they likewiſe begged of him in the behalf of their bre- ” ; 
f WW thren, who dwelt in Babylon and Media; all which being | 
© I readily granted by the conqueror, he offered the Fetus to re- 
| I ceive into his army all that were willing to liſt under his 
/ I fiandards, and to grant them the free exerciſe of their reli- 
s I gion, which drew a great number of them into his ſer- 
5 vice 4, | 
4 Tus Samaritans, on the other hand, leſs ſcrupulous about « 8 
their oath of fidelity, had ſhewed themſelves more complying tans ad- 
to that monarch's demands ; and, beſides other ſupplies, had dreſs Alex- 
L. ander. 
* Antiq. lib. xi. cap. ult. and ſce before, Vol. VIII. . 111. 
5  & 9 = | 
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that caſe he muſt be ſuppoſed to have patt it by, and 


The Hiſtory of the Jews. . 
ſent him eight thouſand men to aſſiſt him at the 


| Tre. As ſoon therefore as they were informed of the whey 


diſpoſition towards the Fews, they began to entertain ſome 
hopes, that this was a proper time to apply to him for ſome 
ſuch-like grants for themſelves, to which their late ſervices, they 
thought, did better intitle them than the Fews diſobedience to 


| his orders. Beſides, they were always ready to claim kindred 


with them, whenever matters went well on their fide; but as 
ready to drop, or even renounce it, whenever they faw them 
in any danger or diſgrace. Scarce therefore was the king got out 
of Jeruſalem, before they came in great pomp to invite him to 
honour their city and temple (B). Alexander did ſeemingly 


give 


' Toſephus expreſsly this temple, doth plainly 
ſhew, that it was built long before Alexander 3 and not, as he-elſe- 
where tells us, by leave 915 that monarch obtained by Sanballar, 


whilſt. he was with him at the fiege of Tyre; for that fiepe laſted 


but ſeven months; and ſuppoſing that he had ſtopt another twe 
months at the ſiege of Gaza, as the ſame author pretends, yet all 
this put together would ſcarce have ſufficed to lay the foundations 


5 of ſuch a great building, much leſs for the finiſhing it. 


But, as the learned L er obſerves, it is not likely that he ſhould 
take Gaza in his way from Tyre to Jeruſalem, becauſe this laſt did 
lie at ſome days journey's diſtance on this fide of Gaza, ſo that in 
and then return- 
ed to it again with his army ; and who can believe, that he would 

te ſo far into Judæa, and leave Jeruſalem untaken, eſpe. 
cially "_— he breath. d — but revenge againſt that metro- 

lis (14 
9 to this, that all other writers of 3 s wars tell x us, 


pan he went direftly into Egypt after the taking of Gaze. How 


er, granting he ſpent thoſe two months in that ſiege, what are 

nine months towards rearing ſuch a building? For this and ſome 
other reaſons, there have not been wanting thoſe who have looked 
upon this conteſt between the Jeu and Samaritans, as an inven- 


tion of the Jewiſb hiſtorian, * up to give a kind of prefe- 


rence to his own nation, 

But this is perhaps ſaying too much; however, 2 temple e there 
was built upon mount Garizim, which, if finiſhed in Alexander”: 
time, muſt have been began long before his coming into Judes, 
let the Samaritans have their permiſſion from which ſoever of the 


Perſian monarchs ; though, if we were to venture our conjecture. 


might it not have been obtained from Ochas, and about the time 
when the 7exvs had incurred his diſpleaſure, either for fiding with 
the Phenicians, or ſome other miſdemeanor ; and mighe not the 
Samaritans, who watched all opportunities to get the better of 


(14) /i Uſer fb. 4. M 5672. Prid. ſub amo 3 32. 
| | them. 
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give them a gracious reception, but put off the deſired viſit 
till his return from Egypt, They then petitioned that they 
might, like their brethren of Judæa, be exempted from the 
tribute of every ſeventh year, fince, like them, they neither 
fowed nor reaped in thoſe years. They were thereupon aſk- 
ed, what country they were of ? and upon their anſwering 
that they were Hebrews, but called Sichemites by the Side» 


559 


niant, the queſtion was put peremptorily to them, whether 
they were Jews? But they, afraid perhaps to anſwer in the 


affirmative, in a place where they could be ſo eaſily confuted, 
did then diſown the title; and the king, who had not leiſure 
then to inquire further about it, diſmiſſed them with a pro- 
miſe, that he would examine their claim after his return. 


He did fo accordingly, and granted them the ſame exemption _ 


as he had the Jes; for thoſe Samaritans who had aſſiſted him 
at the fiege of Tyre, having likewiſe ſignalized themſelves 


in Egypt, which that prince conquered with a ſurprizing 


quickneſs ; it is not improbable, this immunity was granted 
to them as a reward for their ſervices. In the mean time the 


temple at mount Garizim proved the ſource of continual 


evils to the Fews, and the conſtant aſylum of their apoſtate 


brethren, who never failed to go over to the Samaritans, as 


ſoon as they found themſelves in danger of puniſhmeat for any 
enormous crimese. - V - 
Alexander at the ſame time was no leſs kind to the Jes, 


Jews e. 


2 great number of whom, at his return into Alexandria, he ted at A- 


ſettled there among other nations, and endowed with many 
privileges and immunities, allowing them the free exerciſe 


lexandria. 


of their religion, and admitting them to the ſame franchiſes 


and liberties with his own Afacedonions'. But what gave 
them the greateſt advantage over their Samaritan rivals was, 


© HEC AT EUS ADE. ap. Joſeph cont. Apion, l. ii. (I- 


dem, ibid. & bell. Jud. J. ii. c. 36. Vid. & Qu ix r. Cuxr. lib. iv. 


them,” have ſo far ingratiated themſelves into that exaſperated | 


prince's favour, by renouncing, as uſual, all kindred with them 


as to obtain a grant to build a temple for themſelves? 
This once ſuppoſed, there will be time enough for that work 
to be finiſhed by or even before Alexander's time, and the Saabal- 


lat of Nehemiah may have probably lived to have laid the founda- 
tion of it. This will likewiſe in ſome meaſure account for Jo/e- 
uss anachroniſm, which may be no other than a wilful over- 


fight, it being a leſs diſgrace to his nation to repreſent this grant 


25 obtained, not for any miſbehaviour of theirs, but for the ſervices 
done by the Samaritans. 


an 


Jaddua 
ſucceeded 
by Onias. 


burnt him in it; which fo exaſperated that monarch, that he 


which he repeopled with his own Macedonians, and granted 
thoſe that ſurvived the flaughter having ſettled themſelves at 
ſect d. As for thoſe eight thouſand, who had ſerved under 


were in his army were like to have forfeited it, by their ſtiff 


they were made to undergo ſome ſevere puniſhments, but, 
to his ſurpriſe, they bore them with ſuch invincible con- 


ceſſively invaded and captivated by the Syrians and Egyp- 
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an inſurrection made in their capital againſt his favourite u- 
dromachus, whom he had made governor: of Syria and! Pa. 
Tefline. The Samaritans, upon fome diſcontent: againſt hit 
ran in a tumultuous manner to his palace, ſet it on fire, and 


cauſed all that had had a hand in that atrocious deed to be 
put to death, and the reſt to be driven out of the city, 


the reſt of their territories to the eus. From this time, 


Shechem, that city became the metropolis of the Samaritan 
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him, he ſent and ſettled them in Thebats, the remoteſt part 
of Egypt, to prevent their raiſing any freſh inſurrection 
their countrymen. As for the Jews, they continued ſtill 
in his favour both in Pale/tine and out of it, only thoſe that 


refuſal to aſſiſt at the rebuilding of the temple of Belus, 
which that monarch had began. They urged in vain, that 
their law, of which they were promiſed the free exerciſe, " 
forbad them to have a hand in ſuch. an idolatrous work; q\ 


ſtancy, that, being more overcome by it than by. their other he 
pleas, he diſcharged them from his fervice, and ſent them 

into their own country i ; and he himſelf dying ſoon after, 

left his empire in the confuſed ſtate we have ſeen in a former is 
volume . Four years after him died alſo Jaddua the Few:/b | 
high-prieſt, in the twentieth year of his pontificate, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Onias, who enjoyed that dignity about 
one and twenty years. 5; | * 1 
WITTE Alexander died the proſperous ſtate of the Fews, 


and their country, being ſituate between Syria and Egypt, WM th 


became ſubje& to all the revolutions and wars, which his Pr 
amhitious ſucceſſors waged againſt each other; being ſuc- pn 
is 


tians, and conſtantly opprefſed under either government. 


At firſt it was, as we have ſeen elſewhere, given, together 


with Syria and Phænicia, to Leomedon the Mitylenian, one 


of Alexander's generals *, and confirmed to him by a ſecond 


partition treaty ; but he being ſoon after ſtripped of the other 


s Idem, ibid. Eusz 3. Chronic. h os. cont, Apion. 
I. it.. Jos r R. ex Hecat lib. i. cont; Apion. Vol. 
VIII. p. 246, & ſeq. 258, & 270. * Chron. Alex. Eus EB. in 
Cron. Jos EH. Antiq. 1. x1. c. ult. See alſo Vol. VIII. ubi ſupra, 

| | two 
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two by Ptolemy, Fudeza was the only one which ſtood firm 
to him from a ſenſe of their oath of allegiance; fo that the 
Egyptian king was forced to invade it with a powerful ar- 
my, and accordingly did lay cloſe ſiege to Jeruſalem. The 


place, being ſtrongly fortified by art and nature, might have 
found him work enough, had not a ſuperſtitious fear of 


breaking the ſabbath prevented the beſieged making any de- 
fence on that day; which being underſtood by the king, 
he cauſed jt to be ftormed on the ſabbath, and took the 
city accordingly without any oppoſition ' (C). This did not, 
however, prevent his treating them with great ſeverity ; he 
carried near a hundred thouſand of them captives into Egypt, 
but reflecting ſoon after on their known loyalty to their former 
conquerors, and the ſacred regard they paid to their oaths, 
and being by the taking of Feruſalem become maſter of Judæa 
and Samaria, he committed the keeping of ſeveral conſider- 
able gariſons both here and in Egypt to them; and having 
made them ſwear allegiance to him, and to his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, he endowed them with the ſame privileges they had 
enjoyed under the Macedonians. Of thoſe whom he carried 
away into Egypt, he choſe about thirty thouſand of the ſtout- 
eſt to fill his gariſons, the reſt he ſent, ſome to aſſiſt them 
with proviſions, others into Libya and Cyrene (D), which 


he had lately ſubdued v. Appian adds, that he demoliſhed | 


the 


1 AcaTHAR- ap. Joſeph. cont. Apion. I. i. Ax15T. in libel, 


(C) This is the account we have from the authors quoted a- 


Jeruſalem 
taken by 
Ptolemy. 


dove; and we ſhall meet in the ſequel with ſome other inſtances 
of the Fews chuſing to be all maſſacred, rather than fight or fly 
on the ſabbath ; but To/ephus, loath to expoſe this weakneſs of 


theirs, has given this tranſaction another turn, and pretends that 
Ptolemy, having been peaceably admitted into the city, under 
pretence of offering ſome ſacrifices there, did immediately break 
is articles, and poſſeſs himſelf of it | 5 
There is indeed nothing in that prince's character, but wha 
ſhews him to have been capable enough of ſuch perſdy: but it is 


not ſo probable, that the Jews, ſo ſtrongly attached to his enemy, 


could be weak enough to admit him into their city, eſpecially 


with an eſcort ſufficient to ſubdue it ; beſides, it is plain that he 


treated them, not like friends that had given him an amicable en- 
trance, but like a victor that ſubdued them by force of arms. 


(D) From the latter of theſe were deſcended the Cyrenean Fews, 


among whom was Jaſon, author of the hiſtory of the 4/accabees in 


five books row loſt, but of which the ſecond book of the Macca- 
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an inſurrection made in their capital againſt his favourite Au- 
dromachus, whom he had made governor of Syria and Pa. 
leftinc. The Samaritans, upon ſome diſcontent againſt him, 
ran in a tumultuous manner to his palace, ſet it on fire, and 
burnt him in it; which ſo exaſperated that monarch, that he 
cauſed all that had had a hand in that atrocious deed to be 
put to death, and the reſt to be driven out of the city, 
which he repeopled with his own Macedonians, and granted 
the reſt of their territories to the Fews*. From this time, 
thoſe that ſurvived the ſlaughter having ſettled themſelves at 
Shechem, that city became the metropolis of the Samaritan 
ſet b. As for thoſe eight thouſand, who had ſerved under 
him, he ſent and ſettled them in Thebazs, the remoteſt part 
of Egypt, to prevent their raiſing any freſh inſurrection among 
their countrymen. As for the Fews, they continued ftil} 
in his favour both in Paleſtine and out of it, only thoſe that 
were in his army were like to have forfeited it, by rheir ſtiff 
refuſal to aſſiſt at the rebuilding of the temple of Belus, 
which that monarch had began. They urged in vain, that 


their law, of which they were promiſed the free exerciſe, 


forbad them to have a hand in ſuch an idolatrous work; 
they were made to undergo ſome ſevere puniſhments, but, 


to his ſurpriſe, they bore them with ſuch invincible con- 


jaddua 
fucceeded 
by Onias. 


ftancy, that, being more overcome by it than by. their other 
pleas, he diſcharged them from his ſervice, and ſent them 
into their own country | ; and he himſelf dying ſoon after, 


left his empire in the confuſed ſtate we have ſeen in a former 


volume . Four years after him died alſo Jaddua the Jeruiſb 
high-prieſt, in the twentieth year of his pontificate, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Onias, who enjoyed that dignity about 
one and twenty years. OS | 

VIH Alexander died the proſperous ſtate of the Fews, 


and their country, being ſituate between Syria and Egypt, 


became ſubject to all the revolutions and wars, which his 
ambitious ſucceſſors waged againſt each other; being ſuc- 
ceſſively invaded and captivated by the Syrians and Egyp- 


 tians, and conſtantly opprefled under either government. 


At firſt it was, as we have ſeen elſewhere, given, together 
with Syria and Phænicia, to Leomedon the Mitylenian, one 
of Alexander's generals *, and confirmed to him by a ſecond 


partition treaty; but he being ſoon after ſtripped of the other 


8 Idem, ibid. Euses. Chronic. h Jos PH. cont. Apion. 
J. ii. Jjos Ern. ex Hecat lib. 1. cont. Apion. Vol. 
VIII. p. 246, & ſeq. 258, & 270. k Chron. Alex. Eus EB. in 


Cl. ron Jo:s Fi, Antiq. 1. xi. c. ult. See alſo Vol. VIII. ubi ſupra. 
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two by Ptolemy, Fudza was the only one which ſtood firm 
to him from a ſenſe of their oath of allegiance ; ſo that the 
Egyptian king was forced to invade it with a powerful ar- 
my, and accordingly did lay cloſe fiege to Feruſalem. The 
place, being ſtrongly fortified by art and nature, might have 
found him work enough, had not a ſuperſtitious fear of 
breaking the ſabbath prevented the beſieged making any de- 
fence on that day ; which being underſtood by the king, 
he cauſed it to be ſtormed on the ſabbath, and took the 
city accordingly without any oppoſition | (C). This did not, 
however, prevent his treating them with great ſeverity ; he 
carried near a hundred thouſand of them captives into Egypt, 
but reflecting ſoon after on their known loyalty to their former 
conquerors, and the ſacred regard they paid to their oaths, 
and being by the taking of Feruſalem become maſter of Judæa 
and Samaria, he committed the keeping of ſeveral conſider- 
able gariſons both here and in Egypt to them; and having 
made them {wear allegiance to him, and to his heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, he endowed them with the ſame privileges they had 
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enjoyed under the Macedonians. Of thoſe whom he carried 


away into Egypt, he choſe about thirty thouſand of the ſtout- 
eſt to fill his gariſons, the reſt he ſent, ſome to aſſiſt them 


with proviſions, others into Libya and Cyrene (D), which 
he had lately ſubdued ®. Appian adds, that he demoliſhed 


the 


| AcaTHAR. ap. Joſeph. cont. Apion. I. i. Az1sT. in libel. 
de 70 interp. - m Id. ibid. 


C This is the account we have from the authors quoted a- 
bove ; and we ſhall meet in the ſequel with ſome other inſtances 
of the Fews chuſing to be all maſſacred, rather than fight or fly 
on the ſabbath ; but Jeſepbus, loath to expoſe this weakneſs of 
theirs, has given this tranſaction another turn, and pretends that 
Ptolemy, having been peaceably admitted into the city, under 
pretence of offering ſome ſacrifices there, did immediately break 
his articles, and poſſeſs himſelf of it | 1 

There is indeed nothing in that prince's character, but what 
ſhews him to have been capable enough of ſuch perfdy : but it is 
not ſo probable, that the Jews, ſo ſtrongly attached to his enemy, 
could be weak enough to admit him into their city, eſpecially 
with an eſcort ſufficient to ſubdue it; beſides, it is plain that he 
treated them, not like friends that had given him an amicable en- 
trance, but like a victor that ſubdued them by force of arms. 

(D) From the latter of theſe were deſcended the Cyrenean Fews, 
among whom was Jaſon, author of the hiſtory of the 1/accabees in 


five books now loſt, but of which the ſecond book of the Macca- 
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the walls of Feruſalem before he returned home . However, 
he ſhewed ſuch kindneſs to thoſe Fews that came to ſettle in 
Egypt, that great numbers of them, being attracted, partly by 
the fertility of the countr y, and partly by the great privileges 
they enjoyed, flocked thither from other parts o. 

By this time the Samaritans, who daily increaſed in num. 


ber, ſtrength and wealth, by the continual concourſe of apoſ- 


tate Jews, made Shechem their metropolis, inlarged and 
beautified it, and, as we hinted before, made' it the head of 
their ſchiſmatic ſect; and as they were neither ſo ſcrupulous 


about their oaths of allegiance, nor ſo«tenacious of the pre- 
_ cepts of the Maſaic law, as their rivals of Fudga were, they 


ſeldom made any ſcruple to fide with the ſtrongeſt, and, if 
occaſion required, to comply with the will of their princes, 
cven in things which were abſolutely forbidden by their law, 
This policy, which they never loſt ſight of, as the ſequel will 
ſoon ſhew, not only freed them from the many perfecutions 


which the Fews underwent, but made them fare much bet- 


ter under every governinent than they, ſo that from this 
time, not only thoſe who fled from puniſhment from Fudea, 
but a much greater number came over to them to avoid, ei- 
ther perſecution on account of their law, or the tyranny and 


An account oppreſſion of their governors. As therefore this ſe& became 
of the Sa- ſo numerous and powerful, as to make a conſiderable figure in 
Maritans. the Few'ſ hiſtory, our readers will doubtleſs expect to be 


informed how far their religion agreed or differed trom that 


of the Jews ; and y what ſtrange arguments they have, ever 


fince their ſeparation, endeavoured to prove their claim of 
precedence to, and to retort the imputation of ſchiſm upon 
them, ſince we have already ſeen that they were originally a 


u APPIAN. Syriac. p. 119, & ſeq. o Jos EH. Antiq. I. 
Nil. e. 1. | | 5 | 


bees is an epitome (15) ; of the ſame country were thoſe Qyrenean 
Jews mentioned by St Luke(16), and that Simon who helped to 
bear the croſs of hriſt (17) | 5 | 
This Jews colony grew in time ſo numerous, as to have a 
thou'and of them put to death for one mutiny in Ye/pafiar's time; 


and vet in a ſucceeding reign, they proved ſtrong enough to mal. 


ter the whole province, and, as Xipbilinus tells us in the life of 


Trajan, to maſſacre two hundred thouſand inhabitants of other na- 


(44) Fi 2. Maccab. ii, 23. (16) 48. ii. 10. vi. 9. (17 
Iſatib. xxvii. 32, & alib. 


mixture 
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mixture of Cutheans and other foreign natiens, ſent thither 
by the Mirian kings inſtead of the ten tribes carried away 
7 captive by them, and now become a more mixed and mon- 
ore] nation, by the conttant reſort and incorporation of all 

the renegate Fews. This digreſſion, if it be really ſuch, is 


6 ſo much the more neceſſary here, becauſe it will be impoſſi - 
2 ble without it to dive into thoſe perpetual jars and diſputes that 
| have been ever ſince, and are ſtill carried on, between thoſe 
f two nations with the utmoſt irreconcileable hatred. How- 
18 ever, that we may contract as much as poſſible, we ſhall on- 
. h give here what is moſt material concerning their tenets, 
y and throw all their fabulous authorities and pretences, as well 
if as thoſe of the Fews againſt them, in the margin (E). The 
* | following 
7, | | 

Il (E) We ſhall begin with the account which the Samaritans give 
18 of their origin, in oppoſition to that which we have from the ſacred 


5 books, concerning them: 1ſt, They boalt themſelves deſcended 


from Joſeph by Ephraim; they pretend, that when Jo/bua entered 
into the promiſed land, he cauſed a temple to be built upon mount 


* Garizim, and appointed Rax of the ſeed of Aaron to officiate as 
1 high prieſt, from whom they boaſt to have an exact genealogy and 

d uninterrupted ſucceſſion, down to this very time. They neither 
Us own Feroboam's ichiſm (18), nor the tranſmigration of the ten 
in tribes (19), but give the following account of their going out, and 

be Wl returning into the land. 3 

at The kings of FJeruſalem and Syria, ſay they, having revolted 

er againlt Bachtnezzar (ſo they call Nebuchadnezzar ), he came and 

of took Feru/alem, and went from thence to the Shechemites, whom 

n he ordered to leave that country in ſeven days, under pain of being 

3 all maſſacred, which they did accordingly. The ſtrangers whom 


he fetcled in Tudæa and Shechem ſoon after could not live there, 
1 becauſe the faireit fruits of the land were tainted with a mortal poi- 
| ſon ; the king of Babylon having (thereupon conſulted ſome of the 
antient inhabicants, was aniwered, that the only remedy to that 
evil, was to ſend the Hebrews thither again; which that prince 


Mm” having agreed to, a place of rendezvous was appointed for the Fetus 
2 and Shechemites, to return together each into 1s own land. 

i Here a d pute aroſe between them, whether they ſhould go 
* * IN and rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem, or that of Garizim. Ze- 
0 rubbabel was for the former, and Sanballat for the latter, and each 


c I pleaded the ſanction of the pentateuch, and each pretended that 
4 the copy of his antagoniſt was corrupted, that of the former being 


6 expreisly for Feruſa/em, and the other for Garizim. 
To end the diipute, they agreed, that that copy, which with- 
| ſtood the fiery trial, ſhov'd be the authentic one; upon which Ze- 
17 | 
1 (18) 1 Kings >. Kii, /eq.. 1109) 2 Kings, ch. xvii. 


45 2 ubbabel 
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following articles therefore are a ſhort ſummary of their faith 
in common with, and in oppoſition to, that of the Jews. 


iſt, 


rubbabel having flung his own into the fire, it was immediately con- 


| ſumed, whereas that of the Samaritan chief came three times un- 


touched out of the flames. | | 

This mirac'e, they add, having determined the controverſy in 
their favour, the king honoured them with rich preſents, and ſent 
Sanballat at the head of his ten tribes, to take poſſeſſion of mount 
Garizim, where he rebuilt the temple in diſpute. This account 
they give us out of an old Samaritan chronicle, which they pre- 
tend to be of great antiquity and authority, but thoſe who have 
examined it, tell us, that it was written in the reign of ſome of the 
chriſtian emperors, and after Conſtantine (20), unleſs we ſuppoſe 
it to have been continued from time to time, However, let the 
chronicle bear what date it will, it is plain by the Samaritan wo- 
man's queſtion to our Saviour (21), Our fathers worſhipped on this 
mountain, and ye ſay, that Jeruſalem is the place, that they claimed 
this authority long before; and accordingly, their pentateuch, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak by and by, among other interpolations, has 


Changed the word Ebal for that of Garizim, where-ever thoſe two 
mountains come in competition. | „ 


The Jeus, on their fide, have not been ſparing of their ficti- 
ons, as if they had choſen to confute their antagoniſts by this way, 
rather than by the authority of the ſacred books. Jeſephus tells 
us of much ſuch another conteſt that happened in Egypr, between 
thoſe of his nation and the Samaritans about theſe two temples ; 
and which aroſe to ſuch a height, that it was like to end in a ſedi- 
tion, had not Prolemy Philometor put an end to it in the following 


He ordered the contending parties to bring their cauſe before 


him, and to have it pleaded by proper perſons, with this condi- 


tion, that thoſe who were caſt ſhould loſe their heads. There ap- 
peared but one advocate for the Jews, viz. Andronicus the ſon of 
Meſſalami; but he pleaded his cauſe ſo well againſt his two anta- 
goniſts, whom our author names Sabbeus and Theodore, that he 
gained his point, and they loſt their lives 23). SL, 
Another antient author (24), whom the Jews pretend to have 
lived bet ore the deſtruction of Feruſalem, but by his mentioning of 
the Saracen empire, muſt have wrote at leaſt ſix hundred years af- 


ter (25); tells us, that when Ezra and Nehemiah were rebuilding 


the temple, the Samaritans came with an army of a hundred and 


_ eighty thouſand men to beſiege Jeruſalem ; but that thoſe two 


(20) De hac, wid. int. al Hottinger. lib. Jaſue, ſeu chron. Sama- 
rit. in exercitat. Antimorin. (21) ohn iv. 20. (22) Anti. 
J Xill.c 6 (23) Vid. Baſnage biſtoir. des Tuif5, tom. 2. part. 
b. e i. Io fog. (24) Rab. Eliezer, Pirke Abboth, c. 38. (25) 
Vid. Prid, lib. vi. ſub an. 409, & aud, ab es citat. 1 
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iſt, They believe in one God, and in his ſervant Moſes, Their re- 
and that Garizim is the only place of God's worſhip. The ligiez. 
Fews, ſay they, follow other teachers, other precepts, taken 


from their other books, traditions, and expoſitions ; we ſtick 


cloſe to the five books of Hoſes, and reject all other writings, 


all other authority and interpretation, and guide our faith and 
practice ſolely by the precepts of our law-giver. Accordingly 


they never admitted any other books but the pentateuch (F). 


2dly. They always circumciſe their males on the eighth 
day, never deferring it upon any account, as the Fews do, 
ſome of them till the hour of death (G). 

3dly, They never allow themſelves to have two wives, 
or to marry their nieces ; but the Jets do both. 

4thly, They are bound to wafh themſelves every morning, 
after either matrimonial converſe, or any accidental defile- 
ment, ſo that they look upon every veſſel and houſhold-ſtuff 
they touch before ſuch an ablution, to be poliuted. 

5thly, They obſerve the ſabbath with the greateſt ſtrictneſs, 
never meddling with their wives on that night, lighting no 


chiefs, having aſſembled three hundred prieſts, did pronounce the 


higher excommunication againſt them f. Theſe prieſts were fol- 
lowed by three hundred young men, who held each a copy of the 
Moſaic law in one hand, and a trumpet in the other, which they 
blew whilſt the prieſts were excommunicating them, upon which 
they were immediately put to flight. | | DS 

(F) In conſequence of this, they rejeR all the prophetical and 
hiſtorical books, as written in favour of the Fews, and eſpecially 
of the houſe of David; they deſpiſe the Few! pretence of oral 
tradition, and all their targums and talmuds. 8 5 

They value themſelves for having preſerved the antient Hebregao 
character, and -curie the new one, which was fince introduced by 
Ezra, whom they brand with the name of impoſtor, and who, the 
pretend, ſubſtituted it to the }/9/atc one, for the ſake of thoſe other 
books which he foiſted into the Jeißb canon (26). „ 

(G) Eſpecially in countries where they are not tolerated, ſuch 
as France, Portugal, Spain, &c, and where, for fear of being diſco. 
vered by the ſcar of circumciſion, they wholly neglect it, and out- 
wardly conform with the religion of the country for the ſake of 
trade. Some of them, however, when they are grown either 
rich enough, or old and qualmiſh, wili come over into England, 
Holland, &c. to be circumciſed. As for thoſe that die without 
circumciſion, ſome of their friends generally come and circumciſe 
them in their coffin, and lay the prepuce by them, after which the 
coffin is immediately nailed, and carried to the grave. 


+ De hac vid. Vol. HI p. 313, 314, & nat E. (26) Vid. 
Baſnag. ubi ſupra, cab. 3 & 4.1, vic. 25. : 
| tires, 
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fires, nor ſtirring from their houſes, unleſs to go to the ſyna- 
gogue, where they read ſome portion of the pentateuch, offer 
up their prayers to, and ſing the praiſes of, God. 

6thly, Of all their ſolemn feſtivals, the paſſover is by them 
eſteemed the chief ; they likewiſe obſerve the other two of 
pentecoſt and of tabernacles with great exactneſs, and the 
grand faſt of expiation with uncommon ſtrictneſs. 

7thly, They never offer any ſacrifice but on mount Ga- 
rizim *, 


Sthly, They boaſt a continued ſucceſſion of prieſts from 


Ru the ſon of Phineas, the catalogue of which is preſerved 


by them with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs; and their high-prieſt al- 


ways makes his reſidence at Shechem, now called Naplouſe, 


from whence he iſſuzs out his directions to the whole ſect for 


keeping their feſtivals, and whatever relates to the Moſaic ob- 


ſervances (H). From this ſhort ſcantling of their faith and 
practice, 


e Vid. int. al. BAN AO. ubi ſupra. 


(H) This ſect is ſtill very numerous, not only in their metropo- 
lis, but in Damaſcus, Gaza, Cairo, and other parts of the Ottoman 


empire, beſides thoſe which are diſperſed into the northern parts 
of Europe and Ata. But ſo ignorant are thoſe of Turky, eſpecially 


of coſmography, whatever they may be as to their religion, that 


they took the Eng/iþ Fews to be of their ſect, and England to be 
only a conſiderable city (27), as appears by a letter they wrote to 
them ſome time fince, and mentioned by the author laſt quoted ; 
but if they really held thoſe tenets which the Fevs attribute to 


them, they muſt have been no leſs ignorant in point of their re- 
ligion. Among other errors they charge them with, that of believ- 
ing the godhead to be a corpereal being would be ſufficient co ſhew 
 Epiphanius, who ranks them in the catalogue of his heretics (28), 
tells us, that they worſhipped the Teraphims, which Rachel had 
ſtolen from her father Laban, and which they digged up from under 
the oak, where Jacob had buried them; but, it is likely, he took 
up this calumny upon ſome Jewiſb authority. He adds, that they 
were, like the Fews, divided into four ſects (28), and gives us there 


the different tenets of each, but they are not worth dwelling 


upon. | | 
A modern traveller informs us, that in a letter they wrote to 


him (20), they acknowledged the book of Fofbua ; but they 


meant moſt probably their chronicle we have lately mentioned, and 


which they ſtyle the book of Joh]. However, a more righte- 


(27) 1d. loc. ult. citat. (28) Here/.g. (29) Ludelps"? 


letter printed an. 1688, 
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- practice, one would be apt to conclude, that, except thoſe 
I points which related to their ſchiſm, they had been much ſtrict- 
er obſervers of the Moſaic law, than the Fews ; but, what- 


n ever they may have proved in later times, we ſhall meet 
ff with ſuch flagrant inſtances of the contrary in the ſequel of this 
Ee and the next ſection, as will eaſily convince how ready they were, 


upon the leaſt danger of perſecution or ſevere uſage from their 
governors, to ſacrifice their religion to their intereſt and ſafe- 
ty. However, even in this one point of their ſchiſm, it is 
manifeſt, they were guilty of moſt flagrant forgery in cor- 
rupting their pentateuch in many places, in order to colour m—_— 
their ſetting up a new temple with ſome ſhew of divine autho- pron, oh 
rity. It is true, all the variations of this book are not of the 
ſame heinous nature, ſome of them ſeem even imputable to 
the ignorance of the tranſcribers from the new Chaldee of Ex- 
ra to the old Samaritan character, ſuch as their often miſtak- 
ing of letters, in the former by reaſon of their ſimilitude, as 
the beth for the caph, the daleth for the reſb, which in the 
Samaritan are very unlike. Others again may be looked up- 
on as explanatory interpolations, ſuch as we have obſerved, 
Jaſbua and his ſucceſſors, down to Ezra and beyond, have | 
thought neceſſary to add to the text. But there are cer- is 
tainly ſeveral notorious ones, which could not but be deſign- 
edly made to ſupport their cauſe againſt their Fewihh anta- 
goniſts. The reader may ſee ſome few of them in the mar- 
gin (I), enough, however, to convince him that this Sama- 

| | . ritan 


ous judge than the Jewiſb rabbies has ſummed up their character 
in few words, when he told them, that they worſhipped they kae, 
not what, and that ſalvation was of the Jews ( 30). 
(I) We have already taken notice of their ſubſtituting the word 
8), Garizim to that of Ebal, in that pace of Deuteronomy, where God 
ad commands the Iſraelites to build an altar C31); according to 
ler which corruption, they pretend that Jo/oua actually built the ſaid 


ok altar on Garizim, and that it is the ſame they have ſacrificed 
ey upon ever ſince | 2 | 
rc * 2dly, They have interpolated, between the twenty-fifth and | 
ns twenty ſixth verſes of the eighteenth chapter of Exodus, all that 
we read in the firſt of Deuteronomy from the ninth to the fourteenth 
to verſe incluſive ; and in the tenth of Numbers, are inſerted the fixth, 
ww ſeventh, and eighth verſes of the firſt of Deuteronomy, between the 
nd tenth and elventh verſes. All which are doubtleſs wilful corrupti- 
te- ons to ſerve their cauſe. Theſe and all the other alterations in 
18 (30) Job iv. 22. (41) Dar. xxvii. 4 & 5: 
015 | 


that 


> kl . 


lume of Valton's polyglot. 


4) Vandal. epiſt. ad Moriz. in Traftat. de Idololat. 
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ritan is not the only true authentic copy, becauſe in the old 


Hebrew character, and that of Era only a tranſcript of it, 


becauſe in the new introduced Chaldee, as ſome learned men 


have thought, and particularly a modern one 1, who has giv- 
en it by far the preference above the Jewiſh ; thoſe who are 
acquainted with his notions, need not be told what induc- 
ed him to this unaccountable partiality. 

How and when this manuſcript came into the hands of the 
Samaritans, is hard to gueſs ; the general opinion is, that it 
was brought into Samaria by the prieſt, whom Ezarhaddon 
ſent to inſtruct the new inhabitants of that country. The 


book was not unknown to ſeveral antient fathers, particularly 


Origen and St. Ferom, who both underſtood the Hebrew 
tongue; but they have given us no light about it. The 
opinion of ſome learned moderns * is, that it was brought to 
Samaria by Manaſſes, Sanballat's ſon-in-law lately mention- 
ed, and that it was tranſcribed from that of Ezra, ſince we 
find in it all the emendations and explanations which that in- 
ſpired ſcribe is ſuppoſed to have made to thoſe five books; 
and conſequently could be of no older date, much leſs have 
been brought by that Hebrew prieſt above-mentioned (K). 
5 on | | However, 

» 


Warren. F. Sinton. hift. crit. V. T. I. i. c. 10. 


Palo. ubi ſupra. 


1 pentateuch, the reader may ſee carefully collected by the 


learned Hottinger (32), and in the collations made in the laſt vo- 

(K) It it be aſked, how he could inftru thoſe ſtrangers in the 
worſhip of God, unleſs he had brought ſame ſuch book along 
with him from the place of his captivity ? ſome anſwer, that he 
taught them no more than he knew by tradition (333 others diſ- 
tinguiſh between the whole pentateuch and an epitome of the law 
contained in ſome of the chapters of Deuteronomy (340, which is 
that which they ſuppoſe he brought with him to Samaria, ſince 


both kings and prieſts were bound to keep a copy of it written 
with their own hand. Their reaſon for ſo thinking is, that b 
they had had the whole pentateuch, it is hardly to be ſuppoſed 


they would have continued ſo long in their idolatry. But here 


they forget that even this epitome contains as ſtrong and ſevere pro- 
hibitions and threatenings againſt it, as can be found in any other 
part of the Meſaic books; ſo that it is more likely their attach- 

ment to their country gods, rather than the want of proper books 


(35) Vid. Prid. ubi ſupra. 


32 Exercit. cont. Morin. 
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However, each ſyſtem has its difficulties, which are not eaſi- 

ly ſolved ; all that we ſhall add concerning this book is, that 

beſides this copy written in their old character in the Hebrew Two ver- 
tongue, they had another written in the vulgar language ſpok- ont of rt. 
en among them, becauſe, like the Fews, they had forgot the 

old Hebrew, and were accuſtomed to a mongrel mixture of 
Aſſyrian, Babyloniſh, and Chaldee. Beſides this, they had a 
Greek verſion of it for the ſake of their helleniſtical brethren, 

as the Fews. had the ſeptuagint; and it is probable, that this 

was the verſion which is mentioned by ſeveral antient fa- 
thers ©, ſince they cannot be ſuppoſed to have underſtood ei- 
tier the original one, or the vulgar verſion of it. The old 

Hebrew copy did afterwards remain unknown to the chriſtians 

during near ten centuries. Scaliger was the fiſt modern who 

got intelligence of it; after which it was brought over into brought 

Europe, and printed in the polyglots of Paris and London, inte Eu. 
the latter of which is by far the beſt and moſt correct, as well rope. 
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\ AFRICAN, Evsz8. D1ov, Taxs ENS. & al. ap Pa 10. 
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to inſtruct them, was the cauſe of their ſo long dividing their 
worſhip between the God of T/razl and their own. | 
A late critic has made a bold, but ſtrange, puſh to reconcile all 
thele difficulties, by abſurdly ſuppoſing the pentateuch to have 
been written on the other fide Euphrates, by the prieſt, who 
was ſent from thence into Samaria, for the inftruction of thoſe 
ſtrangers. To this end, he, it ſeems, thought fit to give them a 
ſhort ſketch of the creation, flood, and other occurrences, that 
happened before the giving of the Meſaic law; and that he wrote 
it in the old Hebrew, becauſe he was unacquainted with the Cha/- 
dee; and that this happening preciſely at the time, when the 
Jewiſh volume of the law was found out by the high prieſt and 
brought to Fofiah, he got a copy of it, and inſerted it at the end 
cf his own work, as very proper to bring men to the knowledge of 
the one true God; and, laſtly, that the Fews, finding nothing to 
object againſt the author or his work, have adopted the latter as 
conformable to their law and hiſtory. This critic has not ventur- 
ed to ſet his name to his book, but ſent it abroad under a fictitious 
utle (35) ; however, Ex ungue leonem, he was not long undiſcover- 
ed or unconfuted. | | | 5 
Upon the whole, the general opinion is, that this pentateuch 
was brought by the prieſt ſent by Ezarhaddon into Samaria, and 
mat after the rupture of the Jews and Samaritans, the latter wil- 


Y fully corrupted thoſe places of it which made againſt them, and 


conſequently, that the Jewiſh one is by tar the more authentic of 
the two. | T 


(35) Sentiments de - que/que Theolog. de Hellante. 
— 85 * | 


Leh; 
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Year of 
the Flood, 
2687. 
| Before 
| Chriſt, 
268. 
Jews. flock 


fo Alexan- 


aria, 


(L, Scaliger, having received from the Shechemizes an account of 
this pentateuch, by a letter which he publiſhed anno 1676, ac- 


endeavoured to procure ſome copies of it, ſeeing it might probably 
waked the curioſity of archbiſhop Uber, who, as he teils us in his 


ed by ſeveral antient fathers and ather writers, down to Gaza and 


hat / altos printed that pentateuch in his polygiot,( 377; ſince then ſe- 


quoted in the margin (3 
Tae) De emendat. temp. J. vii. (37) Proleg. 11. ad Polyg ot 
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as the Latin verſion of it :; the further particulars of it we 
1 e 
Wr return to Judæa, which we left in the poſſeſſion of 
2 king of Egypt, but which he was, about five years after 
orced to abandon to Antigonus and his ſon, who came againſt 
him with a ſuperior army. Ptolemy contented himſelf with 
demanding the cities of Ace, Samaria, Joppa, and Gaza, and 
to carry off an immenſe booty, as well as a great number 
of inhabitants, whom he ſettled. in Alexandria, and endowed 
with conſiderable privileges and immunities, as Alexander had 
done before him. He was then deſigning to make that city 
the metropolis of Egypt, and was ſo well ſatisfied with 'the 
faithfulneſs and uſefulneſs of the Jews, that he ſpared no en- 
couragement to allure them thither ; inſomuch, that vaſt 
numbers flocked continually to it from Judæa and Samaria, Us 
chuſing to live under ſo generous and friendly a prince in 2 
foreign country, rather than in their own, under the tyran- 


C Vid. Scar ie. de emend. temp. c. 7. Uss2n. epiſt. ad L. 
Carr ET. War ron. proleg. in Polygl. Moa ix. PxID· & al. 


quainting him among other things with this pentateuch, did in an- 
other work (36). complain, that none of the learned of Europe had 


be of great ſervice in adjuſting the ſcripture chronology, This a- 
letter to L. Capellus, had obſerved, that this book had been quot- 


Syncellus, and particularly by the learned Origen in his book againſt 
Cel 7, From that time this great prelate ſpared nither pains nor 
coſt, till he had. procured five or ſix copies of it from Syria and 
Paleſtine, and compared them with the Jeb; and here he thought 
he had found aut the perſon who had-corrapted them, namely, one 
Dofitheus, mentioned by Origen againſt Celſus; but this: diſcovery | 
Has not. been univerſally received. Hqwever, it is from his copies 


veral other copies were procured from.the ſame place by other learn- 
ed perſons in Europe (38). Thoſe who are willing to know more 
of the Samaritans and their pentateuch, may. conſult, beſides the 
letters of Scaliger, Leudolph, and Uber abovementioned, the authors 


(38) Vid. Morin. exerc.. 1. in Pentat. Samar. Calmet. Prid & 
. (39) Hottirger, ubi ſupra. Cellar. Lightfoot hor. Hebr. Prid. 
i ſupra. Taſnag. tem. 2. þ- . 4 1. ie. & ai } 
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nical governihent of Antidchies M 2 Thus was Judæa 
become the ſubject of the diſputes of, and ſcene of war be- 
tween Antigonus king of Upper Aſia, Seleucus king of Syria, 
and Ptolemy king of Egypt. The partizans of this laſt pre- 
tended, that he had riot undertaken to put ſia under the 
government of Seleucus, but upon condition that Cæle-Syria 
and Phenicia ſhould be relinquiſhed to him. Thoſe of Se- 
leucut on the contrary maintained that Ptolemy was no fur- 


ther concerned in the war, than to help him to conquer thoſe 


provinces allotted to him ; in proof whereof they urged, that; 
after the defeat of Antigonus, Lyſimachus and Caſſander had 


affigned thoſe provinces to Seleucus v. Accordingly we find 


« JosR PH. Antiq. 1. xii. & cont. Apion. I. i. & i, vid. 
UsskR. ſub A. M. 3721. ä 8 


(M) Among thoſe Fews whom Ptolemy's kindneſs drew into E. 
tnpt, Joſephus (40) mentions Hezechias, one fof the chief. prieſts, 4 


man of learning and probity, and about fixty years of age, who be- 
came acquainted with Hecateur the. Abderite, a perſon trained up 


under Alexarider the Great, and now in great credit at the Egyptian 
court. Him Hezechias did ſo well inform of the religion, laws, and 
cuſtoms of the Jews, that he wrote a hiſtory of that nation down 
from Abraham to his time. The bock is now loft ; but Poephus 
quotes ſo many paſſages out of him in favour of the Ju, that a 


heathen writer, who lived in Trajan's time, did very much queſtion 


either the genuineneſs of the book, or the ſincerity of the author 
(41). Had he been better acquainted with them, he would never 


have called either in queſtion ; and it is more than probable; that 


Hecaterns's great opitiion of them procured the nation greater fa- 
vours from Ptolemy; than they might have otherwiſe met with. 
The Jewißßb hiſtorian quotes another ſtory out of the ſame au- 


thor, to ſhew how far his nation was averſe to the ſuperſtitions of 


the heathens. It is of one Moeſollam a Jeu, who was ſuch an ex- 
cellent markſman, that he ſhot a bird dead with his bow; whilſt 
a ſoothſayer in company was perſuading them to obſerve its mo- 
tion, and ſteer their courſe by that of the bird: This action hav- 
ing drawn ſome bitter inveRives againſt our Je, from his ſuper- 
ſtitious fellow-travellers, he only laughed at their folly, for expecting 
to learn their fortune from a bird, that was ſo palpably ignorant of 
its own. Whether Meſollam was more minded to diſplay his ſkill 
in ſhooting, or exploding the ſuperſtition of other nations, tis but 
too plain, thoſe of his own were generally of another mind, with 


reſpect to ſoothſay ing, aſtrology, divinations, and ſuch- like ſuper- 


titious traſh. 


(ao) Lib. i. cont. Aion. (41) Herem. Phil. apud Origen, cont. 
A 


40 2 that 
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that this laſt enjoyed that of Judæa ſome while, with a tax 
of three hundred talents of ſilver, upon condition that the 
Jetus ſhould be governed by their own laws, and that their 

igh-prieſts ſhould be their only governors *. 

- Tr1s prince very much imitated the clemency and gene- 
roſity of the Egyptian king, a character which was quite op- 
polite to that of Antigenus, who was of ſuch fierce nature, 


that he ſtuck at no cruelty, falſhood, or tyranny that ſerved 


his turn. This made great numbers of the Fews to fall a- 

way likewiſe from that tyrant to Seleucus, who gave them 

much the ſame privileges and franchiſes that his competitor did 

in Egypt. He built ſixteen cities in Leſſer Aſia, which he, 

from his father, called Antioch, nine he called by his own 

name, and fix by that of his mother Laodicea; three from bis 

firſt wife Apamea, and one from Stratonice his laſt wife; in 

all theſe he ſettled ſuch conſiderable colonies of the Fews, eſ- 

pecially at Antioch in Syria, that they became almoſt as con- 

ſiderable a part of thoſe cities, as they were at Alexandria. 

Hence that nation came to ſpread themſelves over Syria and 

Lefjer Aſia, whilſt Judæa became ſtill thinner of its own in- 

habitants, till it was again recovered by Ptolemy ; after which 

they came ſtill over to him from the the provinces of Autio- 

chus, and ſtill encreaſed the number of thoſe whom he found 

in Babylon; from all whom he received ſuch conſiderable 

| ſervices, that he ſpared no favours nor encouragement to faſ- 
ten them to his intereſt. „ . 

Yearof So after the recovery of Judæa by Ptolemy Soter, died 


the Flood, Simon the Jewiſh high- prieſt in the ninth year of his pontifi- | 


2707. cate 7. He had ſucceeded his father Onias, and had been fo 
Before eminent for his ſanity and integrity, which ſhone in all his 
Chriſt, actions, that he was ſurnamed the juſt. He was the firſt 
29?- pontiff of that name, and the excellent character which the 
V author of Eccleſiaſticus gives of him, ſhews how highly he 
deſ-rved the ſurname which his nation had given him. But 
he was no leſs remarkable for his other virtues, as a 7ew:ſ 
prince and governor, witneſs his repairing and fortifying the 
temple and the city with high and ſtrong walls, his fa- 
mous ciſtern covered with braſs, which he cauſed to be made 
in Feruſalem, as a reſervoir for water, and which was of ſuch 
capacious circumference, that the author compares it to a 
ſea ; but his moſt conſiderable work was the finiſhing of 
the canon of the Cid Teſtament, of which we have already 


Vid. SULeir. SzvER. hiſt, ſacr. I. ij. YEvsEs. chron. 
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ſpoken (N). He left a ſon named Onias, but he being then 
but an infant, Eleazar, Simon's brother was ſubſtituted high- 
prieſt in his ſtead. He executed this office fifteen years, but 
with this difference; that whereas all the high- prieſts before 

| had 


N) Ir has been already obſerved, that the books of Ezra, Ne- | 


hemiah, and of the chronicles, could not have been inſerted into the 
canon by thoſe two inſpired writers; firſt, becauſe there are in them 


ſome marginal corrections, which muſt have been inſerted by ſome 


of their ſucceſſors; and, ſecondly, becauſe ſome genealogies are 


carried down vaſtly beyond their time, ſome even down to that of 


Alexander the Great | | 

The book of Efher likewiſe ſeems to have been written after 
their time, and, as ſome think, the prophecies of Malachy. As thete- 
fore this Simon the Fuft is by all the Fews mentioned as the laſt 
of the great ſynagogue we have eliewhere ſpoken of, and was a 
man of ſuch eminent piety and learning, it is not unreaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that he put the finiſhing ſtroke to the ſacred code, either 


by inſerting the books above-mentioned, or, if they had been 


received before, by revifing and giving a final ſanction to them. 

As for the genealogies, whoever continued them, that work 
ſeems to have been done before him. Had he been the author 
of them, it is likely he would have brought them down neater 
his time. * 


However, from his pontificate is dated the compleating of the 
ſacred canon of the Old Teſtament, which was thenceforward re- 
ceived and conveyed without reviſal or correction; from this time 


the Jewißb doors applied themſelves wholly to ſtudy, explain, 


and comment upon them, and their expoſitions were in time rece:y- 


ed with as great ſubmiſſion as the ſacred books themſelves. 
This is that Simon of whom the Talmudiſts tell us fo many won- 
ders, ſome of which we have formerly mentioned F, ſuch as that 


during his prieſthood the ſcape-goat was always broken in pieces 


down the precipice, which was an omen of God's acceptance; but 
aſter his death the Saracens uſed to catch and cat it; that the 
ribbon tied about the neck of it always appeared white, another 
good omen, but after him it appeared ofiner red; they teil us 
likewiſe (42, that during his time the weſtern branch of the ſa- 
cred candleſtic never went out; that the ſhew-bread, and two 
loaves of the firlt-fruits, uſed to be multiplied ro ſuch a degree, as 
to ſuffice all the prieſts who were then upon duty; that two ſticks 
thrown on the fire of the altar kept it burning aad clear all the 
whole day ; with ſome other ſuch tokens of the divine favour, 


which ended with his death. All which, tho.e u ho are acquainted. 


with the allegorical language of the Ta/mei'/?;, are ſo far from un- 


+ Vid. Vol. III p. 254 ſub. fr. note . (42) Mißb ra in 


amt. Lain. in jam. Fovobbur, 


derſtanding 
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had ſat as preſidents of the ſynagogue, or grand council of 


the Jeus, Simon was ſucceeded in this laſt dignity by one 


Antigonus of Socho, a man of great learning and piety*. This 


man, who the Jetus tell us, was the maſter of Saddoc, the chief 


of the Sadducean ſect, taught, that our ſerving of God ought 
to be free either from ſlaviſh fear of puniſhment, or from ſelf- 
ith hope of reward; and be wholly diſintereſted, and flow 
from the pure love and fear of that ſupreme being. Hence 
his diſciple being unable to reliſh ſuch a ſpiritual doctrine, took 


it into his head, that his maſter meant no more by it, than 


that there were neither rewards nor puniſhments, nor even 
life after this; which notion became in time ſo rife amon 


the richer ſort of Jews, that they monopoliſed all the great 


places in church and ſtate, as we ſhall ſee in due time. 
Antigonus by this became the head of a new kind of ſyna- 
ogue, which continued from this time to that of Jzhudah 


 Hakhodeſh, the compiler of the Miſbna, as the old one 


Of the 

Tannaim 

er Miſhni- 
cal doctor: 


had from Ezra to Simon the juſt; the difference be- 
tween them was; that the old one had beſtowed their time 
and labour in collecting, reviſing; and compleating the 
canon of the Old Teſtament; the latter was wholly em- 
ployed in expounding and commenting upon it. Theſe, 
therefore; whom the authors of the New Teftament call 
by different names, ſuch as doctors; ſcribes, lawyers; rulers; 


and ſuch like, affected to call themſelves Tannaim, or traditi- 


onalifts v, becauſe they handed down their expoſitions and doc- 


trines by oral tradition to their diſciples ; and their authority 


once quoted in any of their ſchools upon any point, either 
put an end to the controverſy, or the recuſant was looked up- 
on as an apoſtate from his maſter ; and as all other diſputes 
in political affairs were to be decided by the law of God, of 
which theſe Tannaim were the interpreters, ſo they were cho- 
ſen alſo to affiſt, and ſome of the moſt conſiderable for learn- 


ing, zeal, c. to preſide in all the courts of judicature, from 
the Sanhedrin or great council of the nation, conſiſting of ſe- 


venty two, down to the more inferior ones, which they had in 


d hoe vi. th. juchaſin, Shalſhel. El. LI VIA. in Cabbals, 
& al. d Vid. Bux rORHF. Lexic. Rabb. ſub voc. nn. 


derſtinding either as literal truths; or as filions of thoſe writers, 


that they rightly look upon them as ſo many figurative phraſes, to 


expreſs the flouriſtiing condition of the Few religion and com- 


monwealth, which from that time began to go from bad to worle, 


till the brave Maccabees raiſed it again to its antient luſtre, 


every 
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every city; and upon this account they were alſo called coun- 
ſellors . 

Prolemy, ſurnamed Philadelphus, having ſucceeded his fa- Year of 
ther in Egypt, the Jews found in him as great a protector as the Flood, 
they had in Ptolemy Soter ; and with this advantage, that the 2715. 
ſon, being a great lover of learning, and upon the point of Before 
rearing his noble library at Alexandria, as we have elſewhere Ch! riſt, 
deſcribed *, did rien to oblige them with greater favours 284. 
than any of his predeceſſors had done, in order to obtain from * 
them a copy of the ſacred books, to be tranſlated into Greet, 
and depoſited there among that en number of volumes 
which be he had procured from all parts of the world. This ver- 
fion' is that which is commonly known by the name of ſeptu- 
agitit 3 our great Uher places the making of it in the ſeventh 

ar of that monarch's reign ; we nave already mentioned 
ſomething of it in the place above quoted, where we promiſ- 
ed to ſpeak more fully of it in this chapter. And indeed, 
when we conſider how much this performance has been cele- 
brated, not only by the moſt learned Jewiſh writers, but al- 
ſo by the antient fathers as well as many celebrated moderns ; 
how much it has been cried up, as a work manifeſtly con- 
ducted by a miraculous providence, and as ſuch referred to 
and quoted both by our Saviour and his apaſtles, and by all the 
primitive writers of the chriſtian church; it will perhaps be 
expected, that we ſhould be ſomewhat copious upon it. But 
when we reflect on the other hand, that all thoſe eminent 
writers have not only blindly followed their romantic leader, 
but have in many caſes embelliſhed his ſurprizing account 
of this tranſaRion ; that Ariſteas, the firſt broacher of this hiſ- 
tory, has only covered himſelf with the perſonage, if not 
with the name, of a heathen writer and an officer of Ptole- 
my's guards, that he might be the more liberal of his incenſe 
to the Fewiſb nation; that he is guilty of ſeveral flagrant a- 
nachroniſms, and of a manifeſt falſhood, at the very threſhold 
of his account, in making Demetrius Phalens, id pretended 
promoter of this great work, a great favourite of the king, 
when the contrary plainly appears from what we have 
heretofore ſaid on that head mn this volume + ; when we 
conſider that Joſephus, Ariſtobulus, a Jewiſh peripatetic phi- 
loſopher, Philo, the Talmudifts, and other rabbies, either 
only copied, or in ſome caſes improved upon, him; and laſt- 
ly, that thoſe antient fathers, Fu/tin Martyr, Irenæus, Cy- 
ril, Chryſoftom, Aufi, * and others, have too 


e Vide Manx xv. 43. Luxx xxiii. 50. Acrs v. 34. P 
See before, p. 75. + Ibid. p. 66 
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greedily ſwallowed up the Few: account of this pretended 
miraculous veilion, by reaſon of the preference which Chriſt and 
his apoltles feem to have given it either to the original, or to 
the other veriions then extant, not perhaps fo much upon its 
being more authentic than any of them, much leſs than the 
original, as becauſe it was the moſt in vogue, and beſt under- 
ttood by the generality of the Jews; we hope, upon all thele 
conſiderat ions our readers will eaſily excuſe our not entering 


into ſo ipacious a held, and be content with the ſuccinct ac- 


count we ſhull now give them of it in the margin (O). 
7 | | ALL 


(O, The account we have of this verfion, out of the book which 


goes under the name of dritcas, and out of thoſe other authors 


who nave followed him, is in lubſtance as follows: Prolemy Phila- 


 deiphas, a great lover of learning, was inriching the noble library 


„lich had been begun by his father, when Demetrius Phalereus, 
wio had the inſpection of that work, acquainted him, that there 
were certain books held {acred among the Fes, which highly de- 
terved a pace in his collection, if they could by any means be 
He adviſed him at the ſame time of a method, in all 


io tend thate volumes, together with a ſufficient number of learned 
men to Alexandria, to trarilate them into Greek, namely by a gene- 
za; redemption of ali the Jew captives that had been taken dur- 
ung the late Wars. 8 8 

pon inquiry, the number of them was found to amount to 
about a hundred thouſand; at which Plolemy was fo far from being 
dilcouraged, that he cauſed an edict to be iiſued out for a total re- 
lente, and the lum of twenty drachms per head to be paid for their 
redemption out of his own .reaſury ; ſo that the whole amounted 
to fx hundred aud lixty ta ente. Joſepbus, who has only abridged 
Eat author, doth yet differ from him, in that he make, the price 
ot every redeemed live to have been a hundred and twenty drachms, 
and yet the jfum total to have amounted but to four hundred and 


katy talents, though there were, according to him, a hundred and 


twenty thouuiand per.ons releaſed (1). 
 Aiter this ſignal favour to the Jewiſh nation, the king feat a 
jp:endid embaſly laden with preients to Elæaxar, the then Jewiſh 
awh-preit ; who on his ſide readily complied with the king's re- 
quelt, and ſent him, with the copy of the ſacred books, written 
m letters of gold, ſeventy two Jesus, weil ſkilled in the Hebrew 
and Greet tougues, and a letter of thanks for his noble preſents, 
m which he congratulated him on his glorious undertaking, and 
withed him good ſucceſs init 3 
Piciemy received the interpreters with uncommon reſpect, and 
paid ſucn a regard to the ſacred volume, that he bowed himieli 
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ALL that we ſhall add here will be two or three remarks 
concerning this work ; the firſt | is, that there was near that 
time 


ſeven times down to the ground before it; after which he enter 
tained his gueſts with ſuitable magnificence ſeven days ſucceſſively, 
aſſuring them, that he ſhould eſteem the day of their atrival as an 
addition to the glory of his reign. They were conducted three 


days after into the iſland of Pharos, which ſtood about ſeven furlongs 


from Alexandria, where Demetrius placed them in a ſumptuous edi- 
fice, conveniently fituated near the ſhore, and where they immedi- 
ately ſet about the work. 

Their method, according to 4rifteas, was to fit at it from ſix in 
the morning to three in the afternoon ; after which they returned 
into the city, where they had their victuals and other neceſſaries 
prepared for them at the king's expence. Whenever any difh- 
caity was ftarted, they debated it in a full aſſembly ; and when 
the point was ſettled, a fair tranſcript was made, and ſent to 
Demetrius, till the whole verſion was finiſhed, which took up only 
ſeventy or ſeventy-two days. 


Philo, an Hlexandrian Few, who was ſent on an embaſſy to Cai- 


1 Cæſar, ſoon after our Saviour's death, has greatly improved 
the ttory of Ariſleas, and ſpeaks of this verſion 2s altogether mi- 
racuious . 2); for he adds, that upon comparing the ſeveral inter- 
pretations of thoſe ſeventy men, which, according to him, had 
been carried on by each of them ſeparately, there was not found 
io much as the difference of a word between them all; but that 
taey had rendered every period, not only in the ſame ſenſe, but 
in the ſame phraſe, word, and order, throughout the whole; from 
whence he infers, that they were all divinely inſpired. He men- 
tions nothing either of Aiſteas or Demetrius Phalereus, probably, 
becauſe he would not be ſuſpected of having copied and inlarged 
the former. 

Fuflin Vartyr, who has adopted this extraordinary addition of 
Philo, tells us (3), that Ptolemy had cauſed the interpreters to be 
lac up, each in a ſeparate cell, to prevent their communicating 
meir thoughts to one another; that by the conformity of their ſe- 
rerai tranſlations, he might the more eaſily judge of the faithfulneſs 
vt the whole vertion. He adds, that when they came to be com- 


pared together, there was ſuch an exact conformity between them 5 


al, that the king, who looked upon it as altagether miraculous, 
ſent the intrepreters home laden with honour and with the richeit 


preſents ; and received their writings with that veneration which 


was due to books divinely inſpired. And as a further confirmation 
of the whole, he tells the Greeks, to whom he writes, that he had 
cen thole very cells, hill he was at Alexandria, and that thoſe 


J wit. Mof. J ii. & Legat. ad Ceſar, £33 Cobortat. ad 
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time a verſion made of the ſacred Hebrew books into Greek, 
and with which the Helleniſt Fews were ſo highly delighted, 
that 


that ſhewed them to him aſſuted him, that they had the whole 


ſtory from undoubted tradition. 

His account of this verfion is ſomewhat different, in another 
work of his (4), where he tells us, that Prolemy ſent to Herod king 
of the Jeu, for thoſe ſacred books; and that upon their being 
ſent in their original tongue and character, which were unknown in 
Egypt, he had been forced to ſend to him for ſome interpreters to 
tranſlate them into Greet; which being likewiſe complied with, 
copies of that verſion were {till every- -where to be ſeen in the hands 
of the Helleniſt Fews in his time. 

After this ample teſtimony of the good and learned martyr, we 
need not wonder if ſo many antient fathers 5) have embraced the 
ſtory, and looked upon that verſion as divinely inſpired ; and ſome of 
them have given it even the preference to the original, in thoſe places 
where the difference between them could not be reconciled (6). 
Epiphanius, who lived about the middle of the third century, and 
pretends to have preſerved the letter which Ptolemy wrote to the 
Fezvs to obtain this verſion from them, has given us a copious ac- 
count of it (7) ; and, to what has been ſaid by Ariſteas and the 
other authors abovementioned, has added ſome odor circumſtances 
by way of improvement; ſuch as that there were but thirty fix 


cells, into which the interpreters were ſhut up by two in each, 
that they had no windows, but received their light from the top 


by ſky lights 3 that each couple had a book given them to tranſlate, 
which when finiſhed, was conveyed to the next cell, and ſo on to 
the third, fourth, Q c and ſo on to all the reſt, by which means 
each book was tranflated thirty fix times; that they were confined 
to their work from morning to evening ; after which each couple 
was conveyed in a ſeparate boat to the royal palace, where they 
ſupped with the king; after which they were ſhut up, each in their 


_ ſeparate chamber, till the next day, when they were again conveyed 
to their reſpective cells 


When the whole book of the O14 Teftament had gone through 


the thirty fix couples, their verſions were read before the king by 


thirty fix readers, whilſt a thirty ſeventh held the original in his 
hand, wich which they were compared ; and atthe end were found 
to agree in every reſpect, both with the Hebrew and with each 
other, to ſuch a degree of exactneſe, that Ptolemy looked upon 
thoſe interpreters as divinely inſpired, and cauſed their ſeveral 


( 9 Apolog. 11. ( 5) Ter. cont. Hereſ lib iii. Clem. Alexand. 
Stromat. lib. 1. Hilar. in pf ii. & cxxxi. Cyril Hieroſol. 2 
4. Auguſt. civit Dei, ] xviii. c. 35. De conſenſ Evangeliſt 
66. & alib. Pbilaſtr. Brixienſ. Hereſ go. Vid. Prid. . 
15 ann. 277. (6) Yid int. al. Hilar. in Pf. Cxxx1. 7 
2A lib. 4e Ponder. & Mensur. N. 9..& Al. 
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that Philo tells us *, they inſtituted an annual feaſt in me- 


mory of it, and made a yearly viſit, in ſolemn proceſſion to 


| the 
a In vit. Moſis. | 


works to be depoſited in his library of Brachium, which; as we have 
obſerved in the hiſtory of Egypt (8), held the firſt, as that which was 
called Serapium held the ſecond rank. 
The Talmuds of Feruſalem and Babylon agree in moſt of theſ 
particulars abovemencioned, but pretend that Ptolemy ſent for thoſe 
ſeventy two Jewißß elders, without ac uainting them what work 
he deſigned to ſet them upon, till they were arrived at Alexandria, 
when he cauſed them to be all ſhut up, each in a ſeparate cell, 
and gave them the ſacred books to tranſlare Some of thoſe an- 
tient rabbies there quoted ſay, indeed, that he ſent only for ſeven 
of them, which was indeed more than enough for the work ; they 
all agree with the reſt, that God did fo direct their pens, that all 
their verſions were exactly agreeable both to each other, and to 
the origiaal. | 5 
Laſtly, and to name no more, St. Clement of Alexandria (9) and 


Euſebizs (10 quote ſome fragments out of one Ariſtobulus, a peri- 


patetic Few of Alexandria, who is ſaid to have wrote a comment 


on the pentateuch, and to have dedicated it to Ptolemy Philometor, 


to whom he had been tutor. In which dedication he mentions 


this Greek verfion, which had been made by Ptolemy's command, 


and under the direction of Demetrius Phalereus. 
The two fathers abovementioned quote therefore this comment 


to prove the poſſibility of Pythagoras, Plato, and other Greek philo- 


ſophers, having taken moſt of their philoſophy out of the ſacred vo- 


lumes, ſince they had been tranſlated ſo long before in that known 


language. 


The reader may ſee by what has been extracted out of all thoſe 


authors, both Jewißß and Chriſtian, that the ſtory of this verſion 
bas gained conſiderabiy by every hand it has gone through; and this 
improvement, as well as ſome other varia tions which are found a- 
mong thoſe writers, is one main argument why the far greater part 


of our modern critics reject it as a Jewiſh device, calculated to ad- 


vance the g'ory of that nation. I | 

But this is not the only plauſible argument againſt it. We have 
obſerved in the text above ſome material objections that are juſtly 
urged againſt the pretended Ariſfeas, who is the firſt writer of this 
ſtory, particularly, that he was a Few in diſguiſe, notwithſtanding 
his pretending to be a heathen and one of Pto/emy's guards; and 
this appears firſt from his ſtyle, which is fraught both with he- 
braiſms and with panegyrics on the Jewiſß nation. 2. The praiſes 


(3) See before, p. 57. (9) Stromat. lib i. & v (109) 
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the. iſle of Pharos, where it had been made by the ſeventy 
two {/raelitiſh elders : whereas the more zealous Hebraiſing 
Jews, who looked upon it as a vile profanation of their holy 
religion, conceived ſuch horror againſt it, that they inſtituted 
a faſt in memory of it. Theſe even add, that the day on 


which it was began, proved as fatal to the Iſraelites, as that 


on which Feroboam ſet up the golden calves at Dan and Hub- 
el, and that the ſky was covered with thick darkneſs thice 
days ſucceſſively v. The Samaritans have likewiſe laid claim 
to the glory of this verſion, and pretend that their high-pricit, 
as well that of the Jes, having been invited by Piokevny t 

come at the head of a number of learned men to carry on 6 
work, upon a review of both tranſlations, that of the Sm. 


ritans had been preferred to the Jewiſh one, and placed in tb: 
library of the Egyptian monarch . 

Bur whether all the books of the Old Te a were tranſ- 

lated at once, and by the ſame ſet of men, or, as ſome con- 


tend for, only the five books of doſes, we have no ſufficient 
ground to affirm ; the latter doth, however, appear the more 
probable of the two, from the difference of ſtile and exact- 


neſs, which manifeſtly appears in them; for that of the pen- 
tateuch is not only more faithful and grenades to the original, 


» In lib, Sopherim. Vid & Scalicen. not. in Chronic. Evszs. 


ſub ann. 1134. f Lib. Joſue. ſup. Citat. 


he gives to the Egyptian king and court, are not only apparent!y 


falſe, but ſeem alſo calculated to advance the credit of the Jes. 
— The vaſt expence which he makes Ptolemy to have been at to 
get this verſion perfe&ed, and which, put together and computed 


at the moſt moderate rate, muſt have amounted to near two mii- 


lions ſterling ; the ſending for ſeventy two elders, that is fix out 
of each of the twelve tribes, at a time when the names and tribes 
of [/rae! were abſorbed into that of Fews, ſeems only a compli- 
ment on the ſanhedrin, which conſiſted of that number, eſpecially 


conſidering that a much ſmaller one would have ſufficed for the 


work; the extraordinary anſwers which thoſe interpreters are ſaid 


to have given extempore to the king's queſtions ; and laſtly, the 


fiory of Demetrius Phalereus being ſuch a great favourite with that 


monarch, and the victory which the latter is there affirmed to have 
gained at ſea over Autigonus, and which is mentioned by no other 
weiter; all theſe put together, render the whole account very in- 
- - credible. But our deſign is not here to confute it, but to direct our 


readers to thoſe authors who have wrote more copiouſiy on that 


: ſubject, and which he will find in the * 11). 


(11) Dapir. Script. Ecclifiaſt. part. 1. c. 6. ſeck. iii. Simon bif. crit, 
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but ſeems ſomewhat: more antient, and in the Alexandrian di- 
alect; whereas that of the other books is more looſe and in- 
corel; and ſometimes renders the ſame Hebrew word differ- 
ently from that of the Moſaie ones, which ſeems to intimate, 
that they had been done by different hands, and at ſome diſtance 
of time. Thus much, however, is more than probable upon 
the whole, that if the firſt verſion went no farther than the 
puntateuch, the Helleniſt Fews, who found ſo great a benefit 
from it, did not go long without having all the reſt of the ia- 
gxed volume tranllated! in the ſame tongue. 
0 v6 WP ſe ond is, that our learned Uſher has fixed the time 
„e this verſion to this year, as he believed the main part of 
the hiſtory, which we have of it under the name of Arifeas, 
te be true and genuine; for had he placed it later, it could 
not hav2 coincided wich the time of Eleazar, who is there 
mentioned as the Jetoiſb high-prieſt, who ſent the ſeventy two 
tranſlators into Egypt, and who died about the beginning of 
the following year; and had he placed it earlier, it would 
have been before Ptolemy had marricd his ſiſter Aru; 


whereas the Few!/h pontiff is there introduced as compli-- 
menting that princeſs, in his letter ta the king, as his filter 


and queen. 

Obs lat and moſt material remark is, that whatever 
wonders an] fables the Fews may have invented, and the 
Chriftians ſwallowed, concerning this verſion, yet it was not 
without the conduct of a divine providence, that theſe ſacred 
books were tranſlated into a tongue fo univerſally known and 
ſpoken, ſo many centuries before the completion of thoſe pro- 

phecies which they contained, and which were in due time to 


be fulnlled by and under the promiſed Meſſiah. Had thoſe divine 


oracles been kept ſtill in the hands of the Fetus, and in their 
original Hebrew, till the preaching of the goſpel, they muſt 


have loſt a very conſiderable part of their evidence; which by 


their being promulgated in ſo known a language; arid diſperſed 
ſo far and wide, is now rendered unqueſtionable and irrefrag. * 
ble. Without ſuch a verſion and publication of that ſacr«4 
volume, it would have been extremely difficult, notwit|,- 
ſanding the manifeſt impoſſibility of a combination be- 
tween the Fews and the Chri/tians, to have perſuaded an un- 
believing world, that thoſe prophecies had not been Wanger, 
after their completion, as Porphyry and other enemies of chr if? :- 
anity abſurdly affirmed : whereas this verſion and univerſal dit. 


perſion of them through ſo many diflant parts of the known 


world puts it beyond all queſtion, that they were previous 
to their completion, at leaſt by ſome centuries, and o 
conſequently their origin to perſons divinely inſpired. We 
t.ave had occaſion to ſpeak of ſeveral of them in our former 


volumes; 
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volumes ; thoſe that relate more particularly to the Meſſiah, 
will be beſt ſcen in the ſequel of this chapter. We ſhall only ob- 
ſerve with reſpect to the latter, that when the primitive fa- 
thers, who were ignorant of the Hebrew, did quote thoſe 


prophecies from this ſeptuagint verſion, the Helleniſt Jeu: 


found themſelves fo ſtreighily pinched by them, that they 


grew as much out of conceit with it, as they had before admir- 


ed it. This diſlike produced thoſe Latin verſions of it, which 
were afterwards known by the names of their authors, Agui- 
la, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and, not unlikely alſo, that 
-K which is found in the various manuſcripts of the 
Greek one, the antienteſt and moſt correct of all which, in 
the judgment of thoſe who have thoroughly examined it, is 
that which is known by the name of Alexandrian, and is now 
in the king's library at St. James s. A further diſquiſition 
upon this head would doubtleſs be out of our province ; and 
it is, we hope, ſufficient to have referred our readers in the 
foregoing note to thoſe critics who have treated of it more 
at large. 


We return now to the reign of Ptolemy, under whoſe be- 


nign influence the Jes, enjoying all the tranquillity they 


could wiſh, made ule of that interval to ſtudy and explain the 
ſacred books. They kept open ſchools, and Antigonus So- 
chæus was at the head of them; he died in great eſteem of 
his nation, tho? Sadoc and another diſciple, named Baithus, 
forſook him and his doctrine to ſpread their own new -fangled 


epicuriſm. He had two ſucceſſors, namely Jeſeph the ſon of 
Joazer, who took the title of Naſſi or prince, and Foſeph 


the ſon of John, who took that of Ab-beth- din, or father or 
preſident of the ſanbedrin; and theſe did jointly read their 


public lectures at Feruſalem d ; the Jewiſb chronologers, laſt 


y quoted, place Antigonus s death about the end of the twenti- 


4. 


word Daniel. 4 Finke, Abboth, Juchafin, & al. ſup. citat. 


eth year of Prolemy's reign. 
Om the other hand, ſome other ** ing ds 


| ſhewed no leſs a deſire to ingratiate themſelves to the Jews, 
particularly Antiochus, ſurnamed Theos, or the god, and grand- 
ſon of Seleucus, granted to thoſe of Ionia the ſame privileges 
and franchiſes with the Greeks. This prince held out a long 
and bloody war againſt Ptolemy Philadelphus, which was at 
length terminated by a treaty of marriage, wherein the for- 
mer was to marry Berenice the daughter of the latter, and to 


repudiate his 1 wife Laadicea ; ; but he having broken his 


« See Vol. II. p. 439, ſeq. & 446, O. & Vol. IV. p. 544. & Vol. 
V. p. 158, note. See alſo the index to Vol. VIII. under the 
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contract by a ſeries of enormous murders, as we have elſe- 
where related , was become ſo odious to all his ſubjects eve- 
ry-where, that Ptolemy Euergetes, who had ſucceeded his fa- 
ther in Egypt, did eaſily diſpoſſeſs him of the previnces of 
Syria and Cilicia, beſides ſeveral other cities of Aa; all 
which did readily open their gates to him upon his firſt ap- 
pearing. Euergetes, in his return from all theſe conqueſts, 
paſt through Judæa in his way to Egypt; and coming to 


Feruſalem, offered a great number of ſacrifices at the temple 


there, as an acknowledgment for his late ſucceſſes ©, It is 
thought, that this preference, which that prince ſhewed to 
the God of 1/rael, before the deities of Egypt, was owing to 
his having been ſhewn the prophecies of Daniel, in which 
thoſe great and ſwift conqueſts had een foretold. By this 
time, Onias II. the unworthy ſon of Simon the juſt, was en- 
tered into the pontifical office. During his minority, his 


uncle Eleazar the brother of Simon, had been inveſted with 


that dignity, and enjoyed it near thirty years; it is during 


his pontificate that the ſeptuagint verſion abovementioned is 


ſuppoſed to have been made. When Eleazar died, Onias, 
though aboye thirty years of age, was, for ſome reaſon or 0- 
ther, ſet by from the high-prieſthood, to make way for his 
great uncle Manaſſes, the ſon of Faddua the uncle of Simon 


the juſt ; but Manaſſes being then very old and dying ſoon 


after, Qnias aſcended the pontifical chair in the thirty ſecond 
year of his age, and in the thirty ſixth year of Ptolemy Phi- 
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ladelphus, but in an unlucky hour for the Fews. Onias, who Onias 
was of a baſe ſordid ſpirit, neglected every thing but hoard- bigh-prief. 
ing up of treaſure, and was like to have ruined the Jewiſb Year of 
ftate by his avarice, had not a near relation of his found out the Flood 


a notable expedient to ſave itf. 


Judæa had till then been taxed at the yearly tribute of 
twenty talents of ſilver, which ſum his predeceſſors had 


conſtantly paid to the kings of Egypt; but Onias, growing "2 
more covetous as he grew older, had ſunk that money into © 
his own coffers, inſtead of ſending it to the king's treaſury. 
How long he had gone on in arrears, our author doth not 
tell us; but they were grown to ſuch a height, that Ptolemy 
Euergetes thought fit to ſend Athenion, one of the officers of 


his court, to demand them of that pontiff, threatening him at 


the ſame time, that if they were not immediately payed, he 


would drive all the Jews out of their country, and repeople it 


+ see Vol. VIII. p. 464, & ſeg. osx ru. cont. 
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with new colonies of his own. This threatening and unex- 
pected demand put the whole city into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, and Onias, who valued neither his dignity nor nation in 
compariſon of his money, was the only perſon who remained 
inſenſible of the danger; being reſolved to ſacrifice both to 


the reſentment of that prince, rather than refund any part of 


his Holen pelf. His fiſter had then a fon by her hufband To- 
dias, who, though young, was highly eſteemed for his piety, 
juitice and prudence ; he was then at his country feat, where 
his mother ſent him word of the peril into which her brother's 
ſordidneſs was like to involve the whole nation. Jaſepb, that 


was the noble youth's name, loft no time to come and ex- 


poſtulate with his uncle. He upbraided him in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, for baſely preferring his ill- gotten riches to the ſacred- 
neſs of his function, the ſafety of his country, and efpeciaily 
of his friends and relations; and finding him deaf to all he 
urged, he adviſed him at leaſt to take a journey into Egybt, 
and endeavour to obtain a remiſſion, either of the whole, or 
part of the debt. All the anſwer he could get from the reſty 
old pontiff was, that he never coveted either his dignity or 
government, and that he was reſolved to forego them both, 
rather than take fuch a long journey. There being no re- 
medy left but to offer himſelf to go and apply to the Eg1p- 
tian monarch. he eaſily obtained his uncle's conſent to it. 
He then convened the people into the temple, the then uſual 
place for holding their public affemblies, and there endeavour- 
ed to diſſipate their fears, by promiſing them, that he would 
ſhortly go down into Egypt, and find ſome effectual means, 
if they approved of his enterprize, to reconcile the king to 
them. | : 

Hs propoſal having been received with univerſal applauſe, 
'79feph went immediately to Athenion, invited him to his houſe, 
an entertained him in a ſumptuous but obliging manner, all 
the reſt of the time he ſtayed in Feruſalem ; and, upon his de- 


parture, made him ſeveral conſiderable prefents. This noble 


carriage failed not to have the defired effect. The Egyptian de- 


puty promiſed to ſet the whole matter in a favourable light 
before the king, and Joſeph, on the other hand, promiſed to 


follow him ſoon after, and to give that monarch full ſatiſ- 
faction for all that had paſſed during his uncle's government. 
Both thefe did punctually perform their promiſe; Atheulon, 


upon his arrival at court, did loudly exclaim againſt Onias“s 


 fordidneſs, but ſaid at the ſame time ſo many things in praiſe 
of his nephew, that Ptolemy had already conceived a high 


teem for him; and Foſeph, on the other hand, having bor- 
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rowed twenty thouſand marks from the bankers of . Samaria, 
{et out for Alexandria with a handſome equipage. How he 
was received, and what ſucceſs he met with at the Egyptian 
court, we have ſeen elſewhere *.. So that having by his ad- 
dreſs obtained the farming of the provinces Czle-Syria, Pha 
nicia, Fudea, and Samaria, and borrowed a conſiderable 
ſum of his Egyptian friends, he returned to Feruſalem, at- 
tended with an eſcort of two thouſand men, to affift him in 
collecting the royal tribute, and to puniſh: thoſe who ſhould 
refuſe to pay it. The Aſcalonites were the firſt who felt the 
ſevere effects of his authority. They had not only diſobeyed 
his commands, but had even loaded him with bitter invectives, 
ſo that, to prevent the infection ſpreading further, he was 
forced to make a ſevere example of them to the reſt. He 
cauſed twenty of the ring-leaders to be hanged, and confiſ- ö 
cated their eſtates, out of which he ſent a thouſand talents to * 
the king, with an account of what he had done. He treated : 
the inhabitants of Scythopolis after the ſame manner; and 
theſe were the only ones that ventured to follow thoſe of A/ 
calon ; the reſt, being all over-awed, did willingly open their 
gates, and pay their taxes, and Jeſeph, at the ſame time that 
he remitted them into Egypt, did from time to time ſend ſome 
preſents to his friends there, to keep up his intereſt at court, 
As for the king, he was ſo pleaſed with ſuch a conſiderable 
augmentation of his revenue, that he continued him in his 
office two and twenty years, during which time he gained an 
immenſe treaſure, under the reigns of three Ptalemies, name- 
ly Euergetes, Philepator, and Epiphanes the ſon of Philometor, 
who was diſpoſſeſt of thoſe provinces by Antiochus the Great, 
as we have ſhewn in a former chapter *®. After which Epi- 
phanes having again recovered them by a marriage with An- 
tiochus's daughter, he was again reſtored to his farms, and 
enjoyed them many years after, even, as our Jewiſh hiſtorian 
tells us, to the day of his death. The reader may ſee what 
we ſaid on this head in the place above quoted . d 
Foſeph by this time had ſeven ſons by one of his wives, and % 8 

| an eighth named Hyrcan by his brother Selinus's daugh- gear. - 
) ter, whom he had made him marry, inſtead of a beautiful | 
{.oyptian dancer. Foſeph, whilſt in Egypt, had ſeen this fair 

woman at ſome of the public ſhews, and was fallen in love «+ 

with her ; he was aſhamed to diſcover his weakneſs to any 

but his brother, who promiſed to procure her to him; but, 


8 
8 See before, p. 80, & leq. # Ibid. p. 22. + Ibid. 
Vor., IX. 4 E inſtead 
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| inſtead of her, he converted his own daughter into his bed ; 
and when the cheat was diſcovered, Selinus did fo well W 
poſtulate the matter with him, that he eaſily convinced 
him that he had ated a friendly part in preventing his ex- 
poſing, himſelf to the contempt of the Egyptians, by marrying 
ſuch a public actreſs. Jeſepb, ſatisfied with his reaſons, took 
his new wife home, and had this Hyrcan by her, who proved 
ſuch a promiſing youth, that he ſoon ingroſſed his affection 
from all his other brethren, and the ſequel will ſhew that he 

was really deſerving of it b. 

Ptolemy In the interim, Ptolemy, ſurnamed Philopator, ſucceeded 
Philopa- his father Euergetes in Egypt, not without ſtrong ſuſpicion of 
tor. his having diſpatched him by poiſon, as he was indeed profli- 
>imon II. gate enough for ſuch a deed ; and Simon II. had ſucceeded his 
g * prieſt. father Onias ſoon after in the high-prieſthood at Feruſalem. 
wear of This pontiff was of a quite different ſpirit from his tather ; 
buy 1 lood e was a man of great piety and zeal, of fingular conduct 
5 2 re and courage; all which were put to a ſevere proof before he 
nei had paſſed the firſt year of his pontificate. He was moreover 
ns free from that ſordidneſs and avarice which had proved ſo de- 
trimental to the Jewiſb ſtate during his father's office; for, 
beſides thoſe dangers which his wiſe nephew had the addreſs 
to avoid, they had ſuffered a conſtant ſeries of evils from the 
| Samaritans, ever ſince theſe laſt came to be aware of the 
baſeneſs of the Fewifh pontiff. Nothing leſs indeed could be 
expected from that exaſperated nation, who watched all op- 
portunities to vent their malice, than that they ſhould take 
the advantage of their weak government to inſidiate and op- 
preis them. Accordingly, Jaſephus tells us, there was ſcarce 
a year in which they did not make ſome incurſion, ravage the 
country, and carry away captives, during the whole time of 
that cowardly prieſt '" But to return to " Philopator, we may 
remember he was like to have loſt Pal: eſtine by the treach- 
ery of Theodore, governor of Phenicia, who had re- 
belled againſt him, and engaged to put that province, to- 
gether with thoſe of Judæa and Cele-Syria, into An- 
tiochus's hands, who had always looked upon them as diſ. 
membered from his own kingdom. The plot having been 
timely diſcovered, Antiochus openly invaded Galilee, took 
a great many cities on both ſides of Jordan, particularly Phi- 
loteria, on the north fide of the ſea of Tiberias, Bethſban or 
Scythopelis, on the ſouth, and [ttabyrium, ſtrongly ſituated 
on mount Tabor. From thence he took all the land that 


h Jos ER. anti. I. 6 . ibid. e 3. 
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had formerly belonged to the two tribes and half on'the 


other fide of Fordan ; but winter drawing near, he left five 


thouſand men there under the command of Hippolechus and 
Cher as, two other revolters trom Ptolemy, to keep.the:coun- 
try in awe till the next ſpring. By that time Ptolemy came 
with ſuch a powerful army againſt him, that he defeated him 
in a ſet battle, and forced him out of thoſe provinces ; after 
which all the cities did readily open their gates to the conque- 
ror, and ſent their embaſſadots to make their ſubmiſſion and 
preſents to him k. | | | 


— 
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Tun Fews, always attached to the Egyptians, were ſome Philopa- 
of the for wardeſt to come and congratulate him upon his late tor pro- 
ſucceſs. They were kindly received by him, and, among fanes the 


other marks of his favour, he told them, that he deſigned to : 
go to Feruſalem, and offer his ſacrifices to their God. He 


did fo accordingly, and, beſides a great number. of victims 


which he there offered, he made ſome conſiderable preſents to 


the temple ; but this munificence gave them but a ſhort-lived 
joy, which was ſoon after turned into the deepeſt mourning. 


The beauty of the temple, and the ſplendid order and decen- 
cy of its worſhip, did unhappily raiſe in the king a curioſity of 


ſecing the inſide ; and Simon II. who then officiated as high- 


prieſt, failed not to repreſent to him the ſacredneſs of the 


place; the entrance of which was by their law forbid not on- 
ly to ſtrangers, but even to the Fews themſelves, who were 
not of the ſacerdotal order; he even ventured to denounce 
ſome heavy puniſhment from God, in caſe he preſumed to pro- 


fane his temple, whilſt the prieſts were humbly ſurrounding 


him to obſtruct his paſſage, and the people, in the utmoſt 


conſternation, ſending up their cries to heaven to avert his 


emple. 


deſign. All this oppoſition made that obſtinate monarch more Puni/ced. 


reſolute, and having forced -his way through the outward 


courts, he was going on to enter into the holy place itſelf, 
when God ſmote him with ſuch a dread and terror of mind, 
as put a full ſtop to his further progreſs. He was carried out 
half dead by his atrendants, and as ſoon as he was come to 
himſelf, inſtead of adoring the powerful hand that had ſmit- 
ten him, he breathed out the moſt dreadtul threats, not only 
againſt thoſe who had dared to oppoſe his will, but againſt the 
whole nation. Soon after which he departed from Feruſalem, 


full of the deepeſt reſentment, the ſail effects of which he was 


not long before he made them feel, by one of the dreadfulleſt 
perſecutions that that unhappy nation had ever ſuffered, but 


Which was happily ſtopped by the fingular interpolition of 


& Id. ibid. c. 4. 3Maccas. i. 1, & ſeq. 
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providence. | We have given an acrount of this wonderful 


change in a former chapter ; and all that we ſhall add here 
is, that as their conſtancy to their religion had obtained this mi- 
raculous.deliverance, it drew as heavy a puniſhment on thoſe 
who through fear had apoſtatiſed from it. Ptolemy, now more 
than ever convinced that the eus were protected by a divine 
power, and that men, who could be thus Faithful to their God, 
could never turn rebels to their prince (P); among other 
marks of his favour and hig h. eſteem, did at their earneſt re- 
queſt grant them full power to inflict what puniſhment they 
thought ft an thoſe few apoſtates, who were ſoon aſter put to 
death, to the number of three hundred, as a warning to fu- 
ture 
ly pillar, andinftituted a feſtival in memory of it, Which was 
obſerved during ſeveral centuries after; This remarkable hiſ- 
tory, however, has been omitted by Faſepbus ; he ſays no- 
thing of-it in his antiquities, and as for what: we find of it in 
his book againſt Apion, beſides that it is only in the Latin 
verſion of Rufinus, and not in the 
have happened under Ptolemy Phyſcon, ſo that the book; out 


of which this petſecution and deliverance is taken, ſeems to 


have been unknown to the Jetuiſb hiſtorian. We ſhall refer 
the reader to the margin for « further account of the book and 


2 ER oof Ptolemy 


| + See before, p. 87, & f. 


(50 They gave that prince ſoon after a noble jnflatice of this, 


when he was forced to make — inſt his rebellious Egyprian;, 
in which the Jews proved ſo faith to him, that fn thouſand 
of them loſt their lives des in ne ani (44 

(Q) It is improperly called the Aud bock of the Maccabees ; 
for it is prior to the other two in point of time, and to the ſecond 
book in point of authority. As for the word Murtaber, of which 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more fully in the ſequel, it was uſed 
dy the Jexos to 1 who either ſtood up in 
| defence of, or ſuffered for, their religion; and therefore that name 
is given to this book, as it contains the hiſtory of that perſecution 
which the Jaw: fuffered at Alexandria, and were like io have ſuf- 
fered in all the dominions of Philoparer. Who the author of i: 
was, is not there ſaid ; but he is ſuppoſed to have been an Aleran- 
drian Jew, who has embelliſhed* his hiſtory, after the manner of 
his nation, with ſome enlargements, and couched them in a ro- 
| mantic ſtyle, not very likely to raiſe the credit of it, though the 


(44) Exit. Chron. Vid. Uſer in anno 3739. 


main 


ages. Tbe Jeus thus happily delivered, erected a ſtate- 


original; it is there ſaid to 


\ 
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. Ptolemy Philopatar died ſometime after, and left the king- Ptolemy 
dom to his: fon, furnamed Epiphanes ; who, being then but Epipha- 
between four and five years old; gave a handle to his two ves. 
competitors, Antiochus the Great and Philip of Macedon, to 1 
join their forces- to diveſt the young monarch of his whole dee k 
kingdom { N) the former was to invade the provindes Pa- 22 


main purport of the ſtory, be earn acknowledged to be true; : ge 
tor che Jews have undergone many ſuch perſecutions, and have 
been ſometimes as wondertully delivered. 

The time in which this book was written, is thought to be after 
the other two of the Maccabees and that of the ſon of Sirac, called 
Ecclefpafticus (A5). What is related in the begintiing, concern ing 
Theodotus and Arfinve, ſeems taken out of Polybius, and therefore is 
ſuppoſed to have been written after this laft (46) j and yet both 
authors might have it from more antient records, ſo that no ſo-e 
inference can be made about it. 

It was written originally in Greet, and is quoted by ſome antiert 
farhers (47) as canonical, but ditputed by others, and was once te- 
ceived in the fame apoſtolic canon with the other two; but the 
ralgate- verfion has. never admitted it, though the greateſt part of 
the ſeptuagint copies now extant have it, particularly our Alexan- - 
drian one; but this laſt not being in uſe in the weſtern church at 
the time of the reformation, but the Larin only, that is the reaſon, 
why our Egli bibles have it not, though it may much better 
deſerve a place in it, than ſome. other apocryphal pieces that are 
in it. 

There is ſtill anbther book of the ſame name; commonly known 
dy the name of the fourth book of Maccabees. - We have often 
quoted ic in the ſequel of this: chapter, though the author ſometimes 
claſhes with Fo/ephus and other hiſtorians. "Erckbiſhop Uſher quotes 
likewiſe ſometime> an Arabie verſion of it, which has been printed 
in Mr. Le Jays pelyglot ; the book itſelf is very much. unknown 
to the Latin fathers, and the Greek ones, by whom it is mentioned, 
tifered mneh about its author. The reader may ſee all that is 
worth knowing concerning it in Caim 's preface to it, and we ſhall 
here own once for al}, that it is to him we owe all the following | 
quotations out of hat book. | 

(R) The ſecond year of this young monarch's s reign being. ac- 
cording to the Jeb chronology, the three thouſand five hundred 
and ſixtieth year of the world, thoſe authors tell us, that 7% 
the ſon of Berachiab was choicn Naſſi or prefident, and Nathan the 
4 belite, Ab beth: din or vice prefident, of the ſanhedrin and of the 
divinity ſchool at Ferujalem. They add, that when Alexander, the 


450 Grat C. & al (46) Prid. connect fab an. 216. 
'47) Fuſeb. Ch eric. 1 Toeodoret. in Dax. xi. 7. Athanaſ. nf. 
Mecplor. & al. | 
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leſtine and Phœnicia, and the latter Egypt, and each was to 


keep all he conquered. On this occaſion the Fews wonted 


loyalty failed them, ſo that they took part with Antiochus, 


who made a quick progreſs in that province, but was again 
as quickly deprived of it by Scopas the Egyptian general, who 
reduced the 'Fews to their former obedience. This advan- 
tage, however, proved but ſhort-lived, and the Syrian king 
ſoon recovered it all from him ; and in this ſecond expedition 
the Fews did do him ſuch ſignal ſervices, that he reſolved to 
ſpare no favour to fix them to his intereſt ; for when Scopas 


| had only the citadel of Feruſalem left, into which he had 


thrown a ſtrong gariſon, they received the Syrian troops and 
elephants into that city, and aſſiſted them with all their pow- 
er, to drive the Egyptians out of it, which was ſoon accom- 
pliſhed by their united ſtrength (S). 

ES Antiochus 


/ 


Aſmonean king of Judæa, put the Fewiſh doctors to death, for 


having dared to rebuke him for taking upon him the high prieſt- 


hood, as weil as the regal dignity, Fo/bua fled into Egypt, and that 
Jeſus of Nazareth followed him thither, and became his diſci- 
pie (483)... 


One may ſee by this what wretched chronologers the Jews are, 


fince that Jewiſb year of the world was many years before that 
Aſmonean king, and above two hundred years before the birth of 


Chriſt : 49). 5 7 = 
(S) Our author doth not tell us the reaſon of this defeQion ; 


but it is likely, that Epiphanes's minority had encouraged his go- 


vernors in thoſe provinces, to load them with heavy taxes, and ſuch 
like oppreſſions, eſpecially Scopas, who was of ſuch a rapacious 
temper, that he ſtuck at no rapine or cruelty to inrich himſelf. 

On the other hand, Antiochus had ſhewed himſelf a great friend 


to the Fervs, that were in the provinces of Babylon and Meſopota- 
mia, and had granted them ſuch great privileges, as might eaſily 
| induce thoſe of Fadea to prefer his government to that of the C- 


gyptians, by which they were, now ſo much oppreſſed. Joſepbu 


tells us further, that the Babylon Fewws had ſhewed ſuch an at- 


tachment to that prince, and done him ſuch ſignal ſervices, that 
he confided the guard of his ſtrongeſt and molt confiderable gariſons 
to them, and ſent them into ſeveral provinces to quell his other 


ſeditious ſubjects. All which, being ſo many arguments of the 


great truſt he put in them, could not but be highly pleaſing to thoſe 


| of Paleſtine. | | 


(48) Ar. Zaccut. in Fuchaſin. David Gantz, in Zemakh. Dav. 
| Shalſhel. Haccabal. (49) Vid. Prid. ubi ſupra, an. 202, Sca- 


But. 
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Antiochus therefore, willing to gratify the Jewiſh nation 


for their ſo freely engaging in his intereſt againſt the E- 
gyptians, ſent a letter to Ptolemy, his then general, which 
has been preſerved at length by Foſephus ', and in which, 
having related the great ſervices which that people had 
done him, he acquaints him, that he deſigned to reſtore 


their metropolis to its antient ſplendor, liberty, and privi- 


leges, and to recal all thoſe Fews who had been driven out 
of it: that, out of his ſingular reſpect to the temple of their 
God, he granted unto them twenty thouſand pieces of ſilver, 
towards the charges of victims, frankincenſe, wine, and oil; 


one thouſand four hundred meaſures of fine wheat, and 


three hundred ſeventy five meaſures of ſalt, towards their u- 
ſual ovlations : that the temple thould be thoroughly repaired 
at his own coſt: that they ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of 


their religion, reſtore the public ſervice of the temple, and 


the prieſts, levites, fingers, &c. to their uſual functions: 


that no ſtranger, or Few that was unp -rified, ſhould enter 


within the ſept (T) ot that ſacred place: and that no fleſh 
of unclean beaſts ſhould be brouzht into Feruſalem, not even 


their ſkins; all theſe under the penalty of paying three thou- 


ſand pieces of ſilver into the treaſury of the temple. He fur- 
ther granted an exemption from all taxes for three years to 
l the diſperſed Fews that ſhould come within a limited time 
to repeople that metropolis: and that all that had been ſold 


for ſlaves, within his dominion, ſhould be immediately ſet 


free. By all theſe extraordinary favours, Antixchus did ſo 
falten the Jews to his intereſt, that not only Fudea, but all 
the othe neighbouring provinces readily ſubmitted to him, 
and that monarch, having in the ſpace of one campaign, ſub- 
duel and quieted them, returned to his capital, and paſſed the 
winter there. 

| Idem ibid. & ſeq. 


But, whatever was the cauſe of this change, the ſame author 
tells us, that Antiochus no ſooner came with his army, than they 
chearfully ſurrendered themſelves to him; and that, on his ap- 


pearing before Feruſalem, the prieſts and elders went out in a ſo- 
lemn manner to meet him, and make their ſubmiſſion to him; they 
then received him into their city, and entertained both him and 


his army, hi horſes and elephants, and furniſhed him with arms 
and other neceſſaries for the war (50) 


(T) This incloſure, which the Hebrews called Chel, was that | 


which ſeparated the circumciſed from the uncircumciſed, within 
which therefore it was unlawful for the latter to enter (51). 


(50) Fafgs. ax Polgh - wig. £ xi. E- Js (51) Fid. int. al. 
e 4 proſpedt of the temple, c. 17. x 
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O.ias III. ABOUT three years after this died the . high-prieſt Simon II. 


Year of and was ſucceeded by his ſon Orzas III. a perſon of great 

the Flood, piety, clemency v, and worthy to have lived in better times 
2504. than thoſe of his 'noatificate proved, and of a better end 
B-for than he met with, as the ſequel will ſhew. This is the pon- 
— it, tiff, to whom our learned Uher ſuppoſes Areas king of La- 
"95- colannex ſent letter, of which an account has been given in 
n former volume *; but we have there ſhewn the impoſſi- 
bility of his being the perſon, and that it could he no other 

than Onias the firſt of that name. In the eighth year of O- 

mas III. the Fews loſt their great friend and protector Antio- 

chus, who was murdered by the people of Elymais, as has 

| been related in a former volume +. They found as kind a 

| Sefencus one in his ſon Seleucus for fome time. The Fews were then 
feccert in (ſuch high eſteem, that ſovereign princes courted their 
A rockus. friendſhip, and made magnificent preſents to the temple ; and 
Seleucus furniſhed out of his own treaſury all the expences of 
it, Judæa enjoyed a profound peace, and their laws were 
obſerved with great ſtrictneſs under their worthy high-prieſt o, 
until a miſunderſtanding, which happened between him and 

_ Simon a Benjamite, brought a ſeries of evils. on the Fewih 

Hate. 

-.. Omas had then enjoyed the ſacerdotal dignity about fixteen 
years; and Simon had been made governor of the temple 2, 
8 that place was devolved to him from Joſeph, the ge- 
nerous fon of Tobias lately mentioned, whoſe fon he is ſup- 
poſed to have been; when an uproar happening in the city, 

_ Cauſed this fatal breach betwixt thoſe two great perſons in 
the eleventh year of Seleucus. The author doth not tel] us 
upon what account this tumult was raiſed. We fhall give 

the beſt conjecture we can about it in the m_—__ (V), it be- 


ing 


m Antiq l. xii. c 4, & 5. EusE B. Chron. & b Alexand. 
* Vol. VI. p. 403, & rot, f Vol. VIII. p. 546. 
a 2 Maccas. ni. 1, & ſeq. o Ibid. ver. 4, & leq. 


(V) We have lately taken notice of Foſeph's progeny, and, 
among others, of his worthy ſon Hyrcen. The father being, be 
iore this time, grown ſo old, that he could not go down to con- 
gratulate the Egyptian king i in perſon on the birth of his ſon, of- 
tered that office to all his other ſeven ſons; none of whom being 
willing to accept it, Hyrcan undertook the journey, having firſt ob- 
tained a letter of credit from his father on his Alexandrian agent, 


for Mhat ſums he ſhould want to defray the charges of his. commi!- 
bon. 
1 
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ing a ſequel of the hiſtory of Foſeph and his ſon Hyrcan, and 
in no caſe foreign to that of the Ferws we are upon. This 
conteſt, whatever it was, grew, to ſuch a height, that Si- 


— then the uſual cuſtom to make thoſe monarchs ſome 
conſiderable preſents upou ſuch occaſions, Hyrcan having drawn 
one thoufand talents from his father's banker, bought _ hundred 
beautiful youths ſor the king, and the ſame number of the faireft 
damſels for the queen, which were preſented to them, with the 
addition of a talent which each of them brought in their hands; ſo 
chat this firigle article amounted to four hundred talents. The reſt 
he either beſtowed in preſents to the great ones of the court, or 
ſpent it in making a ſuitable figure during his abode there; ſo that 
the whole expence of this expedition amounted to two hundred 


thoaſand pounds ſterling ; whereas his father ſappoſed that the 


one hundredth part of that ſam would have defrayed the whole 


If Hyrcar therefore, by this uncommon munificence, ſecured to 
himſelf the favour of the Egypriar court, it did no leſs expoſe him 


: to the anger and reſentment of his old father and brethren ; inſomuch 


that the latter way-laid him in his return, with a deſign to mur- 
der him ; but Hyrcan, who had obtained the reverſion of his 
father's farms, had provided himſelf with ſuch a ſtrong eſcort, that 
two of his brethren were killed on the ſpot, and the reſt put to 


ght. 
rr increaſed ſtill their enmity, eſpecially when, after his fa- 


ther's death, he went to levy the yearly tribute in his ſtead ;. and 
this raiied him ſo many enemies, that he was forced to retire over 
Fordan, where he built himſelf a ſtrong and ſtately palace, which 
he called Tyre, whence he continued to make inroads and depreda- 
tions on the neighboaring 4rabs (5 2). 
During this time it is probable he had r 


favour, by ſending into the treaſury of the temple two hundred 
talents of gold, and four hundred talents of filver (5 3), which Si- 
mon, the ed eldeſt ſon of Fo/eph, ſeems to have challenged 
as his own, duri 's abode on the other fide of Jordan; 
but the ſtrenuous Onias refuſing to deliver it up, becauſe conſecrat- 
ed to the maintenance of widows and orphans (as he himſelf con- 
ſeſſed to Apollenizs) this refuſal might, in all probability, ſo ex- 
aſperate the angry Benjamite, that he choſe to have the whole 
treaſure of that ſacred place betrayed to that governor, rather 
than Hyrcan or Onias ſhould reap the benefit of what the former 
had intruſted with the latter. 


As for Hyrcan, he found himſelf ſaon after in ſuch danger of 


being called to a ſevere account for his depredations by Antiochus 


Epiphanes, who had ſucceeded Seleucus Philopator, that, to avoid the 


worſt, he ran himſelf upon his own fword (54). 
(52) Foſeph. antig. I. iv. (53) Vide 2 Maccab. iii. 11. 

154) To/ſeph. ubi ſupra, c. 5. | 85 
Vos. IX. 1 | — 


egained the high-prieft's 


503 


Simon's mon, finding he could not get the baits n 
treachery. tiff, went away to Apollanius the ſon of Thraſeas, who was * 
then governor of Cale-Syria and Paleſtine, the only two Joy 
provinces the Romans had left untaken from Seleucus*, and } ler 
acquainted him, that there were immenſe treaſures laid | * in * 
the temple of Feruſalem, which might, at his pleaſure, be * 
ſeized upon for the king's uſe. The governor ſent to inform we: 
Seleucus (W) of it, who diſpatched immediately Heliodorus 1 
to fetch it away to Antioch. O 
r LIV. lib. an, & ſeq. Arriax. in sth. & al. 2 Mac- 2 
CAB, iii. per tot. oh 
| cv) Itip lain from this whole ſtory, which is taken from the th; 
frond deck vfits Meads (55), an 2 confirmed by Feſephus (56), H 
that Seleucus had enjoyed Paleftine, Carle-Syria, and Pbænicia, ſome he, 
time before his death; and how his father got theſe provinces col 
from the king of Feypr, we have already ſeen; but how they re- the 
verted to that monarch, after they had been reſtored to Ptolemy up- wa 


on his marriage with Cleopatra, we can no- where find. 

It is true, Polybizs ſeems to intimate, that this reſtitution was 
never made to Ptolemy (57) ; but that both Artiochus and his ſon 
ſtill kept thoſe provinces in their hands after the marriage; and 
elſewhere he introduces Antiochus Epiphanes denying that his 

grandfather had ever promiſed to ſurrender them to Ptolemy the 

king of Egypr (58). Hence ſome have concluded, that they had 
never returned to the latter, but had been conſtantly kept by the 
three former. 
But all this ſeems clearly contradicted by what Joſepbus affirms 
of Hyrcan's being ſent to Igype, to e Prolemy on the 
birth of a ſon by his queen Cleapatra. Shall we then ſay, that Fo- 
feph ſent this compliment to him, not as to his 'king, but as to his 
benefaRor ? But our Few hiſtorian adds, that all the 
nobility of Czle-Syria flocked thither on the ſame errand ; which 
b intimates, that he was in poſſeſſion of thoſe provinces. 
We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, either that theſe compliments were 
paid to Ptolemy by the "Jews and Cæle- Srians, as to the ſon-in-law 
of e to whom thoſe provinces were ſhortly to devolve in 
virtue of the marriage; or elſe, that if they had been really ſur- Je 
rendered to him, Seleucus took afterwards the advantage of his WW Per 
ſon Philopator's minority to diveſt him of them; fince it is plain WW tru 
by the hiſtory of Simon's applying to Abollonius, of Seleucus ſending Jer 
Heliodorus, and of Onias applying himſelf, not to Prolemy, but ts any 
| Seleucus, for redreſs, that this laſt had — them ſome time be- ¶ H. 


oy his death. tha 
(s 5) Cap. i ii. & in, (56) Lib. de Maccab. * bw... (57) * 
Ligat. 72. (8) Lin, 30. 


Heliedorus, 
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Heliodorus, the better to conceal the purport of his com- 
miſſion, pretended that he was ordered to go and view all the 
cities of Cæle- Syria and Phænicia, and only to take Feruſa- 
lem in his way; but when he came thither, where he was re- 
ceived by the Jes with ſingular honours, he acquainted O- 
mas with the orders he had received from the king, and made 
a more particular enquiry after thoſe treaſures. The high- 
prieft told him, that there was indeed ſuch a treaſure in the 
temple, though nothing ſo large as he had been informed ; 
that beſides thoſe things that had been conſecrated to God, the 
reſt had been depoſited there by, or for the widows and or- 
phans for their ſecurity, whoſe property therefore they were ; 
that a conſiderable ſum had been likewiſe laid up there by 
Hyrcan the ſon 2 


oſeph, a man of great dignity ; and that 
he, being the guardian of this wealth, could never give his 
conſent that it ſhould be alienated from the right owners, ts 
the diſgrace of his dignity and of that facred place, which 
was reverenced by all the world: but all this not being ſuffi- 
cient to outweigh the poſitive orders which Heliodorus had 
received from the king, he marched directly towards the 
temple . The high-prieft and the reſt of the miniſters of the 
place did in vain endeavour to obſtruct his paſſage. Whilſt | 
the whole city was in the utmoſt confuſion, the gates of the ur 70 
place were ordered to be broken down, and the Syrians were foree the 
juſt going to enter, when God ſmote them with ſuch a panic temple. 
dread, that they fell down half dead. Heliodorus among 7, puniſhed 
the reſt, who ſaw a viſion of a man on horſeback ſum- by Cad. 
ptuouſly dreſſed, who flew upon him with the utmoſt ſpeed = 
and fury, and cruſhed him under his horſe's feet, was forth- 

with carried out almoſt dead by his men, and continued 

ſome days in that condition. At length Onzas, fearing leſt 

this wonderful accident ſhould bring the Fetus under the ſuſ- 

picion of having made ſome unlawful attempt againſt the Sy- 

rian miniſter, went to the temple, and offered ſome ſacrifices 

for his recovery ; which being obtained, he immediately left 
Feruſalem, and went to acquaint the king of what had hap- 

is WI pened to him. Seleucus, however, whether he ſuſpeCted the 

n truth of his relation, or was reſolved at any price to get the ; 
g BW Jewiſh treaſure, aſked him further, whether he knew 64 
e any man that was fit to be ſent upon that expedition? 
Heliodorus anſwered, that if the king had any enemy 1 
that he would be glad to get rid of, he need but ſend him | | 
to rifle that ſacred place, and he would ſee him come | 
back in ſuch a condition, as would convince him, that 
3 | "v i Bs 1 it 1 
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it was under the protection of ſome divine and irreſiſtible. 
wer 1. * 

Peu Eu Simon found that he had miſled his aim, he endea- 
voured to throw all the blame upon the good high-prieſt, 
pretending that he was the perſon who had called Heliodorus 
to Feruſalem ; and drew ſuch a party againſt him, that ſeve- 
ral perſons were killed on both fides. At length Onias, 
fearing the conſequences of ſuch an inteſtine faction, eſ- 
pecially ſeeing his rival in high favour with Apollonius the 
then governor, went to complain to the king at Antioch. 
He was well received, and Simon was thereupon baniſhed * ; 


but Seleucus, dying ſoon after, was ſucceeded by his ſon 


Antiochus, ſurnamed Epiphanes, whoſe brutiſh character 
we have ſeen in a former volume *, and who ſoon made 
his ſubjects repent of the joy they had expreſſed at his firſt 
coming to the crown. The Jews, of all others, were not 
long before they felt the dreadful effects of his fury, more 
through the ambition of ſome, and the factions and feuds 
which reigned then in that unhappy ftate, than the cruel 
temper of this new monarch. * 

Fx was ſcarce ſettled on his throne before Faſon (X ), the 


bis brother of Onias the then high- prieſt, taking advantage of 


then going to introduce into his nation. 


the king's penury, his treaſury having been quite exhauſted 


by the large tribute his predeceſſors had paid to the Romant; 


went to Antioch, and procured from him the high-prieſthood 


at the price of three hundred and fifty talents, and obtained 
an order that his brother ſhould be ſent to, and confined to 
dwell at, that metropolis. Without this laſt, there would 


indeed have been little likelihood of his enjoying his ill-gotten 


_ dignity with any ſatisfaction, ſince the very preſence of the 


depoſed pontiff, ſo highly admired for his ſingular piety, muſt 


of courſe have revived the reſentment and hatred of the people 


againſt him, and have proved a conſtant check to his authority f. 
Jaſon finding how welcome this money was to the young 
monarch, and being deſirous to leſſen, as much as poſlible, 


| 4 Ibid ver. 37, & ſeg. Ee. in Chronic. . Vol. VIII. 
p. 554 & leq. (2 Mace. iv. 7, & ſeq. 


(J) This wretch was called Jeſus; but as he was going to pur- 
chaſe the favour ſof the king and court, at the expence of every 
thing that ought to have been valuable to an honeſt Few, he be- 
gan with changing his name into that of Jaſen, which he thought 
more conformable and pleaſing to the Greeks, whoſe cuſtoms he was 


the 
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the antipathy which other nations had © againſt that of the 
et, offered him another ſum of one hundred and fi 

talents, for the liberty of erecting at Feruſalem a gymnaſium 
or place of public exerciſes, ſuch as were practiſed in Greece; 
an academy for training up the youth after the Grecian man- 
ner; and for the liberty of making ſuch Fews as he thought 
fit, free of the city of Antioch; all which was readily granted 
to him. He then ſet out for Feruſalem, and with theſe pow- 
ers formed ſo ſtrong a party in Judæa, as he thought would 
eaſily overbear that of his rival Onias, which was ſtill v 

ſtrong, eſpecially in Feruſalem. Among thoſe that joined 
themſelves to this intruder, were the malecontent ſons of 
Foſeph lately mentioned, and a number of others, who, 
through a wanton inconſtancy, were become exceſſively fond 
of the Grecian cuſtoms, and as weary of their own ©. The 
freedom of the city of Antioch, a very valuable privilege, 
was another bait, which drew eſtill greater numbers over to 
him. From this time a general apoſtacy from the Fewiſh 
religion overſpread the greateſt partof the nation ; the acade- 
mies were erected by the uſurping high-prieſt both for their 


youth and for men grown ; and as fome of theſe exerciſes. 


were to be performed naked, theſe vile apoſtates found 


means to efface the ſcar of circumciſion, to prevent their 
being diſtinguiſhed from other nations. The prieſts, as well 
as the people, from thenceforward neglected the ſervice 


of the temple, to aſſiſt at theſe new heatheniſh exerciſes ; 
and the laws, which the Jewiſß nation had obtained for 


the free exerciſe of their religion and rights, became 


of none effect, through the baſeneſs of one ſingle renegado, 
who ſacrificed his religion and country to his ungovernable 
ambition. | 

As he ſtuck at nothing that could ingratiate himſelf to 
Antiochus, he ſent the next year a number of his partiſans, 


on whom he had beſtowed the freedom of A tioch, to aſſiſt at 


the olympic games, with a conſiderable ſum to (V) be ſpent 
5 in 


1 Vide 1 Maccas. i. 12, & ſeq. Joszyn. Antiq. I. xii. 


. 6. 


(Y) This ſum, the common Greek copies . ſay, was only three 
hundred drachms ; but as the learned Uher obſerves (59), this was 
too inconfiderable a ſum upon ſuch an occaſion, it amounting to 


but a little above eleven pounds ſterling ; and therefore prefers the 


59) Sub A. . 38 30. 


JLundelian 
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in ſacrifices to the Tyrian Hercules, in whoſe honour thoſe 


games were celebrated “; but theſe men, whether out of 
conſcience or fear, choſe rather to make a preſent of it to 


the Tyrians towards the repairing of their fleet, Antiochus, 
by this time underſtanding that the young king of Egypt, 
now of age, deſigned to Baa the recovery of Palſfine, 
Phonice, and Cele-Syria, made a tour into theſe provinces, 
and took Feruſalem in his way, where Jaſon received him 
with a magnificence ſuitable to the value he put upon that 
monarch's favour and friendſhip. 

He did not, however, enjoy his ill-gotten dignity long, 
before he was thruſt out of it by his own brother Mentlaus 
(Z), whom he had ſent to Antiochus with the uſual tribute. 
Menelaus, inſtead of conſulting the king about thoſe matters 
which his brother had charged him with, took that opportu- 
nity to infinuate himſelf to himby the moſt flagrant flatteries ; 
to which having added the ſum of three hundred talents more 
than Faſen had paid for the high-prieſthood, he eaſily obtained 
it, and returned with his new commiſſion to Feruſalem in the 
third year of Jaſon's pontificate. He ſoon got himſelf a 
ſtrong party, at the head of which were the ſons of Tobias, 
who were then very powerful in Judæa; but Jaſon was not 


without his powerful friends, who, ST Menelaus's 


. See Vol. V. p. 275.8 54 & Vol. VI.p. 350, not. & alib. 


Arandelias manuſcript, which calls it three thouſand three hundred, 
which was a more likely preſent, conſidering the perſon who ſent 


it, who was a man wholly devoted to that I pleaſure. 


(Z) This apoſtate's right name was Oniar, which he changed for 


that of Menelaus, in imitation of his brother, and in complaiſance 
to the Greeks, The book of the Maccabees (60) makes him the 


ſon of Tobias, and brother of Simon abovementioned ; but if he 


| had been of that family, he could not have entered into the facer- 


dotal office, without ſuch a manifeſt violation of the Moſaic law, 


as would have ſet the whole Jewißß nation againſt him; for tho 
they proved but too complying to the Grecian cuſtoms lately i intro- 
_ duced, yet they ſeem to have had an invincible attachment to the 


Aæronic family. 


Foſephus therefore is moſt generally followed, who expreſly tells 


us (61), that he was the brother of the depoſed Onias and of Fa- 


en; and that he did but requite the latter for having ſupplanted 


the former, in which caſe the high on was ſtill retained in 
the right line. 


(69) 2 Maccab. 15. 23. (61 ) Antig. 1. xii. c. 6. 
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treachery, ſoon forced him to retire, with the heads of his 
faction, into Antioch. Hither, the better to gain their point 
againſt Jaſon, they went, and acquainted Antiochus, that 

ey were fully reſolved to forſake their old religion, and 
wholly to conform to that of his country ; which fo pleaſed 
that proud monarch, that he ſent them back with a force 
ſufficient to drive Jaſon out of Fudea into the land of the 
Ammonites. Being thus rid of his rival and ſeated in his new 
dignity, his next care was to perform his promiſe to the king, 
and to outdo his brother in his apoſtacy *. 

BuT whilſt he was endeavouring, by all wicked means, to 
ingratiate himſelf to Antiochus and to his court, he ne- 
glected one main article, the paying of the money he had 
promiſed to him, tho* Seſtratus, then governor of the citadel 
of Feruſalem and receiver of the king's cuſtoms in Paleſtine, 
was continually preſſing him to it. At length Antiochus, 
ſuſpecting ſome private intelligence between them, ordered 
them both to come to Antioch, Menelaus leaving his brother Menelaus 
Lyſimachus his vicegerent at Feruſalem. At their arrival at ſummoned 
Antioch, they found that the king had been forced to go and 3 
quell a ſedition in Cilicia +, and had left the government 
of Antioch to Andronicus, one of the prime nobles of his 
court. Menelaus having exhauſted his coffers, and finding 
that nothing but the payment of the king's money could re- 
cover his favour, ſent private inſtructions to his brother at 
Feruſalem, to convey to him as many of the golden veſſels 
as he could conveniently ſtrip the temple of ; which hav- 
ing received ſoon after, and cauſed to be fold at Tyre and in 
the neighbouring cities, raiſed him a ſufficient ſum, not only | 
to ſatisfy the king, but alſo to bribe his courtiers in his favour. 
All this, however, could not be tranſacted fo ſecretly, 
but his brother Onias, who had been, ever ſince his de- 
poſition, confined to that capital, had intelligence of his 
ſacrilege. He made ſuch bitter complaints againſt Mene- 
laus, as were like to have raiſed all the Antiochian Fews | 
againſt him. He was therefore obliged to have recourſe to \ 
Andronicus, whom he had already bribed by his preſents; | 
and for a freſh ſum of money engaged him to cut off the goud 
= old high-prieſt, who, being by this time apprized of his in- 
| trigues, had taken ſanctuary at Daphne, an aſylum near the 
| city of Antioch. Andronicus went to him, and, under ſome 
| pretence or other, accompanied with the moſt ſolemn vows 


 _Þ»Maccas ubi ſupra, & JosEF H. ubi ſupra. 4 See Val. 
VIII. p. 558. 


and | 
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Onias and proteſtations for his ſafety, had no ſooner got him out 
murdered. of the place, than he put him to death *, without regard 
to his oaths, the ſacredneſs of the place, or the laws of hoſ- 
pitality (A). | 
THis treacherous murder of a perſon fo venerable for his 
age and exemplary piety, and fo reſpected in that metropo- 
lis, both by Jews and Gentiles, drew the bittereſt complaints 
againſt the ſacrilegious aſſaſſin, as ſoon as the king was re- 
turned to Antioch ; and that prince, bad as he was, could not 
forbear ſhedding of tears at the news of it. As ſoon there- 
fore as he bad taken full cognizance of the fact, he cauſed 
the murderer to be ſtripped of his purple, and to be conducted 
Androni- with infamy to the place where it had been committed, 
cus put te and there to be put to death. As for Menelaus, though the 
"M moſt guilty of the two, he found means to avoid the preſent 
ſtorm, and to maintain his credit fome time longer; but this 
obliged him to draw ſuch large ſums from Feruſalem, that Ly- 
machus was forced to raiſe them by the moſt unheard-of vi- 
_ olences and ſacrileges, which ended in an univerſal mutiny, 
in which the Jeu fell upon him and the three thouſand men 
he had got to defend him, with ſuch deſperate ſury, that they 
| killed a great number of them, and put the reſt to flight. 
 Lyfimachus, no longer able to refiſt, was purſued to the trea- 
fury of the temple, and there maſſacred by the inraged mul- 
Year of titude. Antiochus coming ſoon after to Tyre, the Jewiſh ſan- 
the Flood, hedrin reſolved to ſend a deputation to him, both to juſtify 
2829. the putting to death Lyimachus, and to accuſe Menelaus, as 
Before the author and cauſe of all the troubles that had happened 
Chriſt, both in Fudza and Antioch. The three deputies pleaded their 
170. cauſe ſo well before the king, that Menelaus, not knowing 
of WV which way to clear himſelf and avoid the SHY puniſh- 
ment, had recourſe to his old fecret of bribery. He applied 


w vol. viii. p. 559. Jose ya. ubi ſupra. 


(A) This worthy perſon, whoſe character is excellently well 
| 3 by the author of the ſecond book of 4/accabees (12), is ſup- 
poied to have been murdered in che twenty. fourth year of his 
pont ificate. 


1 here is 1 ſome difference between Joſepbus. and Fuſebius. 


and the Alexandrian Chronicle, concerning the length of time be- 


tween his acceſſion to that dignity and his being murdered at 4+ 


tioch ; but as the laſt quoted author aſſigns expreſsly twenty for: 
years to it, he has been preferied before the other two. The re 


der may wy the reaſons for it in our emed Prigeaux (13) 


(12 2 Maccab. zii. 1, 2, 3. (43; Cone. fob on: 171 
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himſelf to a favourite of Antiochut, named Ptolemy Macron, the 
fon of Dorymenes, and promiſed him ſo large a ſum, that that 
courtier, who knew the inconſtancy of that monarch's tem- 
per, eaſily prevailed upon him, not only to abſolve the apoſ- 
tate high-prieſt, but alſo to condemn the three Jetoiſb depu- 
ties to death. This ſentence, unjuſt as it was, was forth- 
with put in execution, and thoſe venerable men were hur- 
ried to death, who, as the author of the Maccabees expreſſes 
it, would have gained their cauſe, had they pleaded it before 
even the Scythians; and indeed this piece of cruelty and in- 


juſtice was fo ſhocking to the Tyrians, that though they dared 


not openly exclaim againſt it, yet they ventured to ſhew 


their reſpect to thoſe deputies, by beſtowing an honourable 


burial upon them *. re, 
Tris unjuſt ſentence gave the traitor Menelaus ſuch a 
compleat victory over all his oppoſers, that from thenceforth 
he gave himſelf up to all manner of tyranny and wickedneſs ; 
Jeruſalem became deſtitute of protectors ; the ſanhedrio, if 
there were any zealous men left among them, were ſo terri- 
hed by this laft cruelty on their deputies, that they no longer 
dared to oppoſe him, though they ſaw that every ſtep he teok 
was with deſign to enſlave the nation ſtill more, and to over- 
turn the ſmall remains of their religion and liberties. Thee 
were the fad prognoſtics of thoſe evils which ſoon after ove1- 
took that rebellious nation, and in which God choſe to puniſh 
them for their apoſtacy, by means of that very monarch, 
whoſe favour they had bought at the expence of their religion 
and laws; and to convince them that theſe grievous calami- 
ties were the effects of his anger, they were pre-ſignified to 
them the moſt terrifying apparitions in the air for the 8 
ſpace of forty days, during which there were ſeen multitudes „ % ,;, 
of armed men, both foot and horſe, magnificently 2rmed and 
apparelled, charging and fighting againſt each other in battle- 
array, Whilſt their ears were dinned with the claſhing of ſwords, 
lances, and ſhiclds ; all which dreadful omens threw the whole 
city into the deepeſt conſternation, whilſt they all looked up. 
on them as the ſure forerunners of ſome fad calamity, u hich 
tier in Vain evicavoured, when it was too late, to avert by 
tneir prayers from that unhappy land“. . 9 
Ti'yrs fatal change was occaſioned by an accident, which 
;cemed at firſt of no great conſequence, but proved in a little 
ume the cauſe of all their miſeries. Antiochus was then tak- fon 4 
up with the conqueſt of Egypt, when a falſe rumour was , fen. 
dome means ſpread, that he had been killed before Alexan- lem. 


* 2 Maccas. iv, 44, & ſeq. 7 Ibid. c. v. 2,8 ieq. 
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dria. Jaſon, who had been forced to retire intò the land 

of Ammon after his depoſition, heard of it, and thought it 

was a fit opportunity to attempt the recovery of his dignity, 
and that his nation, tired with the Syrian government, and 
eſpecially with the tyranny of Menelaus, would readily re- 
ceive him again with open arms. To this end he got him 
a band of about one thouſand reſolute men, at the head of 
whom he quickly appeared before the walls of Feruſalem, 
which, by the help of a party which he had within that me- 
tropolis, he eaſily entered, and forced his brother to retire 
into the citadel; after which, minding nothing but his re- 


ſentment, he committed the moſt horrid butcheries againſt 


ſuch of the Jets as he ſuſpected to have been of the con- 


trary party. He was, however, ſoon after forced to leave 


both the city and country, at the news of Antiochus coming 
with a powerful army againſt him (B); for that prince, high- 
ly provoked at this rebellion, and eſpecially at the news, that 
the Jewiſb nation had made ſome rejoicings at the report of 
his death, was actually coming with a great army againſt 


2 Antiochus Jeruſalem. The Fews appriſed of his will towards them, 
takes it by ſeem to have made a ſtout reſiſtance, and to have given 


him no ſmall trouble in forcing his way into their metropo- 
lis (C); but the gates being at length forced open to him, 
perhaps by ſome of his friends from within, he ſpared no cruel- 


(B) Our hiſtorian ſays, that he retired at firſt to the Ammonitih 
king. where becoming ſoon after ſuſpected by that prince, he was 
forced to withdraw, and to wander from city to city, being deteſt- 
ed by all that knew him, as a betrayer of his county, and a 
monſter of mankind (14). 

He came at length into Egypt, and finding no ſafety there, he 
hoped he might at leaſt find it among the Lacedemonians, in vir- 
tue of the pretended kindred between their nation and his own ; 
but here he alſo miſſed of his aim, at leaſt it ſeems as if he had 
not met with any favourabie reception, fince our author adds, that, 
at his death, his carcaſs was left to rot above ground, being denied 
even the common ſepulchre that was allowed to other firan- 
gers (15). | | | : $i 
() So ſays the book of the Macrabees (16), with whom agrees 
Diodorus Siculus (17), and even Joſephus, in his wars ef the Tex: 

(418), where he expreſly ſays, that he laid fiege to that city, and 
repreſents him as inraged at the trouble it gave him; but in his 


(14) 2 Maccab. v. 5, 6, & ſeg. (15) Bid. ver 10. (16) J. 2. 
c. v. 11. (17) cap. xxxiv. (18) J. i. c. 1. | 
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ty againſt its unhappy inhabitants, inſomuch, that within three 


days they reckoned no leſs than forty thouſand killed, and 


as many taken captives, and ſold for ſlaves to the neighbour- 
ing nations *. | 

His fury did not ſtop here; he cauſed the traitor Menelaus, 
who, by this time, had by ſome means recovered his good 
graces, to lead him to the temple, which he entered, even to 
its moſt ſacred receſſes (D), laying his impious hands on all 
the veſſels that were in it, and cauſed the golden altar of in- 
cenſe, the golden table of the ſhew-bread, the golden candle- 
ſick, the cenſers, bowls, and other utenſils belonging to that 
holy place to be ſeized, together with the golden ſhields, crowns, 


Prophanes 
and plur: 


ders the 
temple. 


and other ornaments which had been dedicated to it. He 


cauſed alſo the gold plating that covered the gates and other 


architecture of the temple, the veil that divided the holy 


bid. ver. 11 & 14. See Vol. VIII. p. 563, & ſeq. 


antiquities he tells us, that he entered it without force; and that 
thoſe of his party within did open the gates to him (19). The 


former is indeed the moſt probable, and Joſepbus might eaſily for- 


get himſelf through the diſtance of time in which he wrote thoſe 


two books ; and this may in ſome meaſure atone for ſuch-like in- 
conſiſtencies which are to be met with in him. „„ 
(D) D. Siculut, in the place laſt quoted eut of him, tells, upon 


ſome Heatheniſh report, that Antiochus being entered into the moſt 


ſacred part of the temple, where the high prieſt alone was to be 


admitted, he there found the ſtatue of a man carved in ſtone, with 
a long beard, holding a book in his hand, and mounted upon an 


aſs ; and ſuppoſing it to have been the ſtatue of Moſes, the Few- 
i law-giver and founder of Feru/alem, he took it into his head to 


deſtroy the mutual hatred between the Fews and the reſt of the 


world, by deſtroying of their law. 
To this end he cauſed a large ſow to be ſacrificed on the altar 


of burnt-offerings to that law-giver, ſprinkled the porch and the 


ſacred books with the blood of it, cauſed the high-prieſt and others 
to eat of the fleſh, and put out the lamp which burnt night and 
day in the temple. All which Feſenbus has ſufficiently confuted 
(20), from Polzbius, M Damaſcen, and other authors better ac- 
quainted with the Fewif religion than this Sicilian. Only he adds, 
that Antiochus, not contented with rifling the temple of all its riches, 
cauſed it to be pol uted, by ſacrificing ſome ſwine upon its altar, and 
ſprinkling the broth of them upon the Jeu (21 ; but this circum- 


fance, if true, has been omitted by the authors of the two books 


* 


of the Maccabees. 
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from the moſt holy place, and, in a word, all that was va- 
luable, either for its metal or workmanſhip, to be carried off, 
beſides one thouſand cight hundred talents of gold and filver, 
which he forced out of the treaſury. Having thus glut- 
ted his revenge and avarice, he returned in ſuch a kind of 
triumph to Antioch, as if he had had it now in his power, to 
ufe our author's words, to make the land navigable, and 
the ſea paſſable on foot. As a further mark of his 
ſpleen againſt that unhappy nation, he put it under the 


government of one Philip, a moſt barbarous Phrygian, 
and Samaria under that of Andronicus, a perſon of the 


ſame brutiſh diſpoſition, and left the apoſtate Menelaus, the 
moſt hateful of all the three, in poſſeſſion of the high-prieſt- 
hood b. 

WHarT the Jewiſb nation ſuffered under thoſe governors, 
or rather hutchers, is more eaſily imagined than deſcribed ; 
but their miſeries were not to end there. Some time after 
Aatiochus having received the mortifying letter from the Ro- 
man ſenate we have elſewhere taken notice of F, he choſe 
them above all other people to wreck his reſentment againſt, 
and with as much cruelty as if they had been the cauſe of 
his diſgrace. To this end he diſpatched from his army, as he 


was marching through Judæa, Apollonius, at the head of 


twenty two thouſand men, with orders to plunder all the 
cities of Fudeza, to murder all the men, and to fave only the 
women and children for ſale. Apollonius came accordingly 
with his army (E), and, to outward appearance, with a peace- 
abie intention, which was not ſuſpected by the Fews, be- 


_ cauſe he was ſuperintendant of the tribute in Paleftine. He 
| kept himſelf quiet till the next ſabbath, when they were all in 


profound quiet, when on a ſudden he commanded his men 
o arms, ſome of whom he ſent to cut all in pieces that were 
zone to the temple and to the other ſynagogues; whilſt the 
reſt, going through the ſtreets of the city, maſſacred all that 


* MAaCCAaB, ibid. ver. 239. b Ibid, ver. 24. + Vol. VIII. 


p. 570, &leq. 


(E Jeſepbus (eems to have confounded this ſlaughter with that 
which was made by Antiochus two years before, by making him 


preſent at this alſo (22) ; but it appears from the author of the 
 Maccabees, who rightly diltinguiſhes theſe two perſecutions, that 
the one was executed in the preſence of that monarch, and the 


other by his vicegerent Apo/lonins. 


(22) 5; uti . . 


came 


le 
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came in their way, which they did without the leaſt reſiſtance 
from thoſe unhappy wretches, who ſuffered themſelves to be 
butchered in that mercileſs manner, rather than break their 
ſabbath by ſtanding on their defence. He next ordered the 
city to be plundered, and then ſet it on fire, pulled down all 
their ſtately fabrics, cauſed the walls to be demoliſhed, and 
carried away Captive about ten thouſand of thoſe that had 
been ſaved from the laughter e. From that time the ſervice 


of the temple was quite abandoned, that place having been 
every- where polluted, both with the blood of the lain, and 


with many other defilements. From the ruins of the city 
the officers of Antiochus built a large fortreſs on an eminence 
in the city of David, fortified it with a ſtrong wall, ſtately 
towers, and placed a gariſon in it to command the tem- 
ple, over-againſt which it was built; ſo that the ſoldiers 


could eaſily ſee and ſally upon all thoſe that ventured to come 


to that ſacred place, ſo many of whom were continually 
plundered and murdered by them, that the reſt, not daring to 
ſtay longer in Feruſalem, went and dwelt in the neigh- 
bouring cities of the Gentiles. In this polluted and forſaken 
condition did this metropolis and its temple continue three 
full years and a half; that is, till Fudas Maccabeus, having 
wreſted both out of their hands, did purify and reſtore them 
to their antient ſplendor and. uſe, as we ſhall ſee in due 
time *(F). — 
I. Tre 


© 1 Maccas. i 30, & ſeg. 2 Maccas. v. 24, & ſeq. ſo- 
Leu. Antiq 1- xii. c. 7. “ See the draught at, p. 589, vol. iii. 


« Vide 1 Maccas. iv. paſſ, 2 Maccas. x. JossPn. ubi ju- 


pra, & præfat. in bell. Judaic. & hiſtor. de bell, I. i. c. 1. l. 


vi. c. 11. | 


(F) In the time of this perſecution under Antiochus, is generally 
ſuppoſed to have lived Jeſus the fon of Sirac, author of the apo. 


cryphal book of Ecclefiafticus. Some place him indeed in the 
time of O:as II. (23; ; but by ſome paſſages ſcattered here and 


there in his work, he ſeems rather to have lived about the time of 
Onias III and at a time when his nation ſuffered ſome grievous 


perſecution +. He praiſes the high-prieft Simon II. as a perſon 
long ſince dead (24. His grandſon did afterwards tranſlate this 


book into Greet, under the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes (2 5), about 


'23) ide Prid Connef#. ſub ann. 13. 4 Vide Ecclus 
N VV. I 7. 05 fe & mri. fa (24) Bid. I 1, & ſeg 


(ir Sie His pf, at the head of the book, which is the ſecond in 
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Jews per- THE Jeus of Pal:fline were not the only ones who felt 
fecuted e- the fury of this perſecution. Antiochus, reſolved either totally 


Very- 
where. 


(26) M is Crane. & of. 


to aboliſh their religion, or to deſtroy their whole race, as 
far at leaſt as he could reach them, cauſed a decree to be 
iſſued out the following year, that all nations within his domi- 
nions ſhould forſake their old religion and gods, and worſhip 
thoſe of the king, under the ſevereſt penalties. To make 


the year 132, that is, about thirty-ſix years after this time we 
ſuppoſe him to have wrote it. | CO RO pre ns 
Who this author was, is neither agreed nor eafily gueſſed. Some 


make him of the ſacerdotal line, as deſcended from Jena the 


ſon of Joſedech (26). Some Greek copies give him for grandfather 
Eleaſar the father of Sirac of Feru/alem ; but we find nothing like 
this pretended prieſthood or deſcent in thoſe places of the book 


where he ſpeaks more particularly of himſelf (27). Only it ap- 
| pears, that his great thirſt after wiſdomſ 28) made him pray fer- 


vently, ſtudy hard, travel much, and undergo many great dangers 


| for it (29); that he had been unjuſtly traduced to the king (30); 


whence he is ſuppoſed to have retired into Egypt, and there com- 
poſed his book. Laſtly he tells us, that he was the laſt writer of 


the Fewyh nation who treated of moral ſubjects (31). This is all 
that we know of the author. EE: D 


As to the work, which was antiently called Ilavaperos, that is, 


according to the Greek energy, the ſtore or treaſure of all virtues, we 


ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of it, when we come to the time of its 
being tranſlated into Greek. Some antients, particularly St. Auſtin 


(632 thought once the ſame perſon the author of the book of 


Wiſdom, as well as of this of Eeclefiaſticus, but he owns his miſ- 
take in another place. And as to the latter of theſe, it is not 
known who wrote it, only it is generally believed, that it was ne- 


ver wrote originally in Hebrew, becauſe there are none of thoſe 
 Hebraiſms in it, which are every-where found in other verſions out 
of that language; and there are in it many Greek ones, which con- 
vince one, that it was originally written in that language. This 
| might be ſufficient to confute thoſe who pretend it to have been o- 


riginally written in Hebrew and by king Solomon (33) ; but, be- 
ſides this, we may urge againſt them the unlikeneis of ſtyle with his 
other writings ; its never being mentioned by Jewißß authors; its 


being rejected out of their canon, and many more too obvious to 
be mentioned. e | ; 


(27) Vide int. al. 
Eccluſ. c. 4. 27, & jeg. bh. pa. & alib. (28) Ibid. 
xxxiv. 10, & ſeq. li. pa, (29) xxxiv. 12. li. paſſ. (30) 


Bid & ſeg. (31) xxxiti 16 & leg. (32) De doctrin. 
 Chrift.]. ii. (33) Sea. Sen. bibl. I. viii. Salmer. chr. a Caſtrs. 
/ | | 


& al. 
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his orders more effeCtual, he ſent overſeers into every province 

to ſee them ſtrictly put in execution; and as the Jews were 
the only people who he knew would diſobey them, ſo eſpecial 
directions were given to have them treated with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. Many therefore of them, either to avoid the effects 
of his rage, or to ingratiate themſelves to him, did not only 
comply with great readineſs, but, having once apoſtatiſed, 
became the bittereſt enemies of thoſe who had the courage to 
refuſe ; all which did but increaſe the already too general 
defection, as it did on the other hand the ſufferings of thoſe 
who ttood firm to their religion e. As for the Samaritans, 

a much leſs danger would have cooled all their zeal, either 
for the Jewiſh nation, or the Moſaic law. To convince Samari- 
the king therefore, that they did not deſign to die martyrs _— 
to either, they ſent a deputation to him, ſetting forth, that 
tho* they had hitherto conformed in many of the Jewiſh 
ſuperſtitions, in imitation of their fore-fathers who had been 
perſuaded to it for their own ſafety, yet they were now 
ready to forſake them all, and to embrace the king's religion. 
They added, that they had a temple on mount Garizim, 
which was dedicated -to 2 God without a name (G) ; but 
begged it might thenceforth be dedicated to the Grecian 
Jupiter, as Foſephus has it, or rather, as the author of the 
Maccabees calls him f, the hoſpitaller, or, the receiver or 
protector of ſtrangers, intimating thereby, that they were 
not originally natives of that country, but ſtrangers ſettled | 
there in times paſt. They concluded with a petition, that 
as they were not of Jewiſb, but Sidonian, race, and were 

| ready to conform in every thing to the king's will, they might 

| not be involved in the ſame calamicies with their wicked rivals. 


* JosEPH. ubi ſupra. 2 Maccas. vi. 1, & ſeq. "> 4.8 Mae- 
; CAB, vi. 1, 2. Vide & Jos EH. antiq. I. xii. c. 7. | 


-(G We have, in a former volume , acquainted our readers, 


5 that the Fewvs, after their return from the Babyloniſb captivity, had 
; left off pronouncing the name Jebovab, and ſubſtituted that of Ad. 
ö nai to it, where - ever it occurred in their reading of the ſacred books. 


As therefore the temple was ſimply called the houſe or temple of 
God, and oftner emphatically the houſe or tem ple, without ad- 
ding any proper name, the Samaritans made this a pretence for 
calling theirs the temple of a nameleſs deity, as the ſuperſtitious 

) Jews called that name of God, AxPwryro, mel. or unlaws- 
ful to be uttered, | 


+ See Val, IT. p. 488, (T, 
| Anticchus 
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MAntrochus readily granted them their requeſt, and difpatched 
a letter to Vicanor his ſub-governor there, with orders, that 
they ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the Fews, and that their 
temple ſhould be dedicated according to their petition ; all 
which was punctually obſerved. 


WHiLsT the Samaritans peacefully enjoyed the fruits of 


» their treacherous complaiſance, Atheneas, an old miniſter, 
well verſed in all the Heatheniſb rites, as well as in cruelty, 
made thofe of Judæa undergo the moſt ſevere puniſhments 
for their ſtedfaſtneſs to their religion. He began with dedi- 
cating the temple to Fupiter Olympius, and cauſing his 
Katue to be ciected on the altar of burnt-offerings (H), with 
| | another 


(H) This idol was fet up in the temple on the fifteenth of the 
month feu, which-anſwers to part of our November and Decem- 
zer; but they did not begin to offer ſacrifices to it till the twenty 
£fth of that month, which was the king's birth-day ; ſo that 
from thenceforth they continued ſacrificing to it every twenty 


f#th day of the month, till the Few: religion and fate were re- 


ſtored by Juda: Maccabens. 

The profanation of the temple, and the ſetting up this idol in it, 
had been long before foretold by the prophet Daniel ( 34 , onder 
the name of abomination of deſolation; but there are in that chapter 
many other ltrokes, which do plainly delineate this perſecution, and 
the tyrant that cauſed it. We ſhall content ourſelves with job. 
myo ſome of the plaineſt of them. | 
This expedition begins at the 29th verſe of that chapter thus ; 

He Hall return at the time appointed, and come towards the ſouth 
Egypt ; But it ſhall not be as the former or as the latter. for the 

#195 of Chittim rte Romans) Hall come againſt bim; therefore he 
Hall be grieved, and return ævith indignation or turn his indignation) 
gan the holy covenant (the Jewiſh religion. Thus all be db, he 
#all get intelligence of thoſe that forſuke the covenant 1m: ſhall 
ud on his fide, and he jhall poliute the ſanctuary of flrength, ind Hall 
tee away the daily ſacrifice, and they ſhall place the ant (or 
Soi able thing) that maketh d. ſolate; and ſuch as do wicked!y agairtt 


ile covenant, Gall he corrupt by Batteries. But the people thar know 


#eir God ſhall behave waliantly. and ſuch as have unde! landing, and 
 arftrut the people, ( aivert them from apoflabifing) ſhall fall by the 

Feoord. by Hare, by captivity, by ſpoil. — And the king hall de accord. 
bg to his vill, and ſpall exalt and magnify himſelf * ve every god. 
Hie ſpall ſpe al wonder ful things againſt the God of pads, and jhall 
| $roſper till the indignation be accompli iſhed ; for that which is de. 
mri Hill be done. &c. The fame prophet points him out chere 
bY e catteriug the prey, ſpoil, and riche> among his fuilower- 
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another leſſer altar before it, whereon they facrificed to that 


falſe deity. All thoſe therefore that refuſed to come and 


worſhip it, were either maſſacred out of hand, or put to 
they either complied, 


ſame more li torments, till 
or died under the hand of their butchers. At the fame time 
there were altars, groves, and ſtatues ſet up in every city and 


town of Judæa, to which the inhabitants were compelled. to 


come and ſacriſice, under the ſame ſevere penalties ; inſo- 
much, that the whole land was but a ſcene, either of the 
moſt abominable idolatries and: debaucheries, or of the moft 
horrid butcheries ; and when the feaſt of Bacchus was come, 
they. were either forced to affift at it, and to go about the 
ſtreets with their heads crowned with ivy, in honour of that 
beaſtly deity, or expoſed themſelves to ſome cruel death. All 
this while it was made immediate death to be caught obſerv- 
ing either the ſabbath, the rite of circumciſion, or any other 
branch of the Moſaic laws inſomuch, that two women hav- 
ing been found to have circumciſed the children of which they 
had been lately delivered, were both led, with the infants 
hung about their necks, through ſeveral ſtreets of Jeruſalem, 
and caſt headlong down*from the higheſt walls of the city, 
and _ that had aſſiſted at the ceremony were put to 
ceath 


Tnuzsz unheard- of barbarities having obliged many of the 


Jeuus to leave their habitations, and to go and hide them- 


ſelves among the cragged rocks in holes and caverns, and to 
live upon wild roots and herbs, to avoid either death or apoſ- 
tacy, ſome of them ventured to aſſemble themſelves in a ca- 


vern near Feruſalem, to celebrate the ſabbath. But Philip, 


their barbarous Phrygian governor, having been informed of 


it, came againſt them with a ſufficient force; and after hav- 


ing, in vain, offered them a general amneſty, if they would 
forſake their religion, and conform to that of the king, he 


2 Maccas. & Jos yu. ubi ſupra. 


and it is well knows, that his extra 
emptied his coffers, but gained him the title of magnanimos; and 
munificent. 

The reader may remember, that whilſt Auriochus was preparing 


himſelf for the — of Exype, the Romans ſent their deputic: 


to him, who obliged him to ſet afide that enterprize ; for which 
ne vented his reſentment on the innocent Jes in the manner we 
have related, and exactly as it had been toretold in the prophecy 
before us; fo that it is impoſſible not to know that he was the pe. 
ton deſigned by . to he the ſcourge of his people. _ 
Vet. IX, | 4 H | Wales 


t largeſſes had not only 
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Eleazar 


martyred. age, reſpected by all for his great learning, probity, and 
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' waited without any other hoſtilities, till the next ſabbath ; on 


which day, entering the cave without reſiſtance, he cauſed 
them all, men, women, and children, to be maſſacred, to 
the number of a thouſand d. As to the ſacred Jewiſb books, 
Philip and, his officers had taken care to burn and deſtroy all that 
they could lay hands on, whether in the temple, in their ſy na- 
gogues, or even in their private houſes ; after which, if any 


ew was found to conceal any of them, he was dragged to 


immediate death i, They had ſeveral other ways of trying 
thoſe who retained ſtill a due regard to the law of Moſes ; 
and in order to make as many as they could comply with 
the king's command, they ſpared neither flatteries nor careſ- 
ſes to encourage, nor threats and tortures to deter them ; 


ſo that, though vaſt numbers were ſeduced by theſe means, 


yet there were ſtill a ſufficient number, eſpecially in and 
about Feruſalem, who continued proof againſt them, to 
vex the tyrant for not being univerſally obeyed. 

As ſoon, therefore, as he heard, that there were ſuch 
numbers who remained ſtill inflexible, he reſolved to come 
in perſon to Feruſalem, and to ſee either his orders more 


punctually obeyed, or the recuſants Puniſhed with the moſt 
exquiſite cruelties. One of the firſt that fell a victim to his 


fury was the venerable Eleazar, a man of ninety years of 


zeal for his religion, and whoſe example had preſerved a great 
number of Jets from falling into apoftacy. Him they brought 
upon the butchering ſtage, and endeavoured to force him to 


eat ſwine's fleſn; and when they could not prevail upon him 
by any means to comply, they defired him, that at leaſt he 


would, out of regard to his extreme old age, conſent to cat 
ſome other unforbidden fleſh, that they might make the king 


believe that he had obeyed. The good old man anſwered 


with a becoming courage, that the moſt dreadful death was 
preferable to ſuch a baſe diſſimulation, ſo unworthy his old 


age and character, and ſo dangerous in its conſequence, ſince 


it might he a means of ſeducing many of his nation to follow 


his example. As ſoon as he had ended this ſpeech, which was 


interpreted as the effect of his pride rather than of his zeal, 


he was haled to execution; and when he was ready to expire 
under the ſtrokes of his butchers, he gave a great groan, and 
expired with theſe words in his mouth, O Lord, thou knowe/t 
what pains I ſuffer in my body, from which I might have 


Freed myſelf; but my ſoul feels a real joy, becauſe I ſuffer 


h 2 Maccas, vi. 10, & ſeq. i 1 MAaCCas, 1, 56, & ſeq. 
b . OD them 
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them for the ſake of thy law k. After him the ſeven brethren, Seven bre-. 
whoſe martyrdom is related in the ſame book !, ſuffered, = en and 
one after another, the moſt exquiſite torments with invincible n __ = 
courage and conſtancy, whilſt their heroic mother, diveſted * Os «© ap 
of all the weakneſs of her ſex, ſtood by encouraging and) 
ſtrengthening them in the Hebrew tongue, with the aſſurance 

of a glorious recompence in the next life, for which ſhe was, 

laſt of all, ſacrificed to the tyrant's fury, and died with the 


ſame chearfulneſs, and intrepidity, which ſhe had * in- 
to her ſe ven ſons (I). 


IT 
k 2 Maccas. vi. 18. & ſeq. | cap. vii. 


(I) Joſephus has likewiſe given us the hiſtory at large of thoſe 
heroic martyrs, in a book by itſelf, which, was intitled, Of the em- 
fire of reaſon It i: now better known to us by that of the book of 
the Maccabees ; but as neither he, nor the author of the ſecond 
book of that name, do expreſly mention the place where this dread- | 
ful ſcene was acted, RryfinuMhas taken it into his head, that it was | 4 
done at Antioch 3 5), becauſe they ſhewed their tomb in that city 
in St. Jerom's time, and had there built and dedicated a church to 
them (36). But as Fo/ephus ſeems to believe that it was done at 
Jeruſalem (37), and is followed by many learned men, and Rufinus 
gives no better reaſon than that of his tradition, we ſee no reaſon - 
for following him, as ſome others have done (38); it being more 
likely that Feruſalem ſhould be the place, where, above all others, 
the Jes ſhewed the greateſt firmneſs for their religion, and con- 
ſequently where ſuch ſevere examples; were * moſt neceſſary 
by that exaſperated prince. 

125 Foſephus, in the book above quoted. gives us the names of thoſe 
ſeven brothers, and of their mother, whom he calls So/omona ; but 
the Jeus call her Hamab. He adds, that ſhe flung herſelf into a 
large fire which was there kindled, to prevent the executioners 
laying their profane hands on her. The Latin verſion ſays, that 
ſhe was dragged on the 1 to execution, where having cut off 
her breaſts, and ſcourged her naked body, they flung her into a 
boiling caldron. Rufinus is of the ſame opinion 39). 

The Arabic verſion and Joſepbus Ben Gorion, on the contrary 
ſay, that having lived to ee her feven ſons martyred, and lying 
dead on the ground before her, ſhe flung herſelf into the midſt of 
them, and prayed to God to take her out of this world; and that 
ſhe immediately fel! upon them, and expired, An antient poet 


EL Paraphr in * de imper. ration. (36) Vide Hieron. loc. 
ſub. voce Modin, & Auguſt. ſerm. de Maccab. i. 737 
Antig 1. xii c. 7, & lib. de imper. ration. (38) N. de Lyra, 


Serrar. Calmet, (39) Paraph. in lib. de imper. ration. 
4H makes 
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of thoſe ſcenes of crue 
at Jeruſalem by 
his receſs there, Apelles, one of the king's officers, came to 
oblige the inhabitants of the place to execute his commands u. 


ſhould prevail on them to forſake the religion 
fathers. In the mean time ſome of the king's officers had 


The Hiſtory of the Jews. Book II. 
Ir was about this time that Mattathias, an eminent prieſt 
of the family of Fearib (T), began to fignalize himſelf by his 


' brave zeal for his religion. He had been ſome time before 


forced to retire to Madin his native place, to ſhun the fight 
Ity and profaneneſs, which were acted 
Apollonius and the apoſtate Fews. During 


Having got the people together, with Mattathias and his 
five ſons (L), he addrefſed himſelf to him on account of his 
dignity and the great eſteem he was in, hoping, that if he 


could perſuade him to comply, his example would ſoon draw 


all the reſt. He made him in vain the ampleſt promiſes, 
that the king's favour and protection, both of him and 
his ſons, would be the immediate reward of his compliance. 
Mattathias anſwered him, with a voice loud enough to be 
heard by all the aſſembly, that tho” the whole Jewiſh nation, 
and the whole world, were to conform to the king's edict, 


yet both he and his ſons would continue faithful to their God 


to the laſt minute of their lives, and that no conſideration 
of their ſore- 


prevailed on ſome cowardly Fes to take another way; and 
one of them was juſt then offering himſelf to ſacrifice to an 
idol, when the good old prieſt calling to mind what the law 
_ = Josnn. Ant. I. xii. e. 6. 1 Maccas. ii. 1. & ſeg. 
makes her die of exceſs of joy, in theſe words : Solverunt gaudia 
matrem 40. | | REA | 
( We have already ſpoken of this family, which was the firſt 


of the twenty four appointed by David to officiate at the 


temple (41); and was one of the four that returned from the cap- 
| tivity. Muttathias was the ſon of oba, the ſon of Simon, the 
ſon of 4/moneus, from whom deſcended the A/monrans (42). From 

this Mattathias deſcended the Maccabets, ſo famed in hiſtory fot 
x gag bravery, and of whom we ſhall ſpeak in the following 

(I) Theſe were Jobanaa, ſurnamed Kaddis, Simon, ſurnamed 
Thaſfi, Fudas, called Maccabrmis. and the moſt famous of all the 
— Eleazar, ſurnamed Avarani, and Jonathan, ſurnamed 4p. 
Pu (43). | e 


tech Fillerin: e, jams. in en 470 „ Obes ants: 
„ (42) Joſeph. artig. I. xii. c. 8, (43) 1 Maccab. ii. 2, 
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of Moſes ordains againſt ſuch tranſgreſſors, that they ſhould be 
put to immediate death, fell upon the man, and killed hint 
upon the ſpot. His ſons at the ſame time, | being fired with 
the ſame 2zeal, killed the king's officer and his men, overthrew 
the altar and idol, and running about the city, cried out; chat 
thoſe who were zealous for the law of God ſhould follow 
them ; by which means they ſaw themſelves at the head of a 
numerous troop, with whom they ſoon after withdrew ints 
ſome of the deſerts of Juda. Theſe were preſently followed 
by great numbers of others, who, to avoid perſecution, flock- 
ed to him from other parts of the country “; ſo that the de- 
ſerts of Judæa were filled every-where with them. 
As ſoon as MAattathias and his men were come into a place 
of ſafety, they ſet themſelves on conſulting the beſt means 
for ſtanding on their defence. Here the . remembrance of 
thoſe of their brethren, who had ſuffered themſelves to be 
butchered by their enemies on the ſabbath, ſoon made them 
ſenũble of their danger, unleſs they ſteered a different courſe; 
| tor as long as they continued in that ſcrupulous notion of non- 
| reſiſtance for fear of breaking the ſabbath, they would be ſtill 
> liable to the fame ſtratagems, and by that means, in a little 
time, be totally extirpated. Having, therefore, maturely 
| weighed. the matter, and confulted other learned prieſts and 
1 
y 


rulers that were come over to him, it was reſolved, that, for 
the future, it ſhould be lawful, nay obligatory, to take up 
arms in their own defence, whenever they were attacked, on 
the ſabbath as well as on any other day *. This decree, hav- 
ing been privately communicated to the Jeiot in and out of 

a Pale/line, together with their reaſons for paſſing it, was uni- 
verſally received by all; and from that time they made no 

lt difficulty to defend their lives and properties, at — and 

4 upon all occaſions. ' Among thoſe who reſorted to; and did 


„ hoc a little firengthen, che little aying army of Mattntbias, dead. . 
m were the A/fideans, or rather Ha ſſideans, a brave and ſtrenu- "+ ob 


dt ous ſect, formed among the Jets ſoon after their return from thias. 
ng the captivity. We have already given ſome account of them 

in a former volume ; the reſt the curious reader may find 
ed in the margin (M). Theſe being known to be the moſt 


ſtrict 
15 „ | 5 8 85 | 5 
" Dru rss. xii 6, & ſeq. o Joszrn. 1 Maccas. ubi ſu- 
pra. * Idem ibid. + Vol. III. p. 43z, N). 
TYP - | | | | 
ai) We hare already ſeen what their dofrine was concerning 
of OE | 
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ſtrict obſervers of the Few:/b laws and traditions 4, their ex- 
ample did very much influence the reſt in the late deciſion, 
and encourage them to ſet aſide their ſcruples about the ſab- 
bath, whenever the ſafety of their lives came in competition 
with the obſervance of it. 
Matta==  Mattathias having by this time ftrengthened his little ar- 
L ow. „ my with theſe and other ſtout and religious men, who daily re- 
5 2 1 f ſorted to him, began to come down with them into the plains, 
1 Gad and to try his force not only againſt their perſecutors, but al- 
| ; ſo againſt his apoſtate brethren. As many of theſe as he 
#B | caught, he put to death; the reſt, in much greater numbers, 
he forced to fly into foreign countries, to ſecure themſelves 
from his reſentment. Having once injected an univerſal 
fear on all his enemies, he marched from city to city, over- 
turned the idolatrous altars, opened the Jewiſh ſynagogues, 
which had till then, been either ſhut, or appropriated to other 
uſes ; made a diligent ſearch after all the ſacred books which 
had eſcaped the fury of their enemies, and ordered freſh co- 
pics to be written of them; cauſed the reading and expound- 


m4 


11 Maccas. it, 42. 


oppoſite ſect, in that thefe contented themſelves with obſerving all 
that was written in the Moſaic law, without troubling themielves 
with the traditions, comments, and conſtitutions of the elders ; 
whereas the ¶ dean inſiſted upon a ftrit obſervance of all 
Scaliger ſuppoſe, them, not without ſome good reaſons (44), to 
have been rather a fraternity than a ſect of Jews, who had given 
themſelves up more ſtrictly than the reſt to the ſervice of the tem- 
ple, to the keeping up the repairs of that place, and the divine 


man was to pay towards it, they contributed other voluntary ſums, 
They likewiſe ſacrificed every day, except that of the grand ex- 
piation f, a lamb, befides thoſe of the daily ſacriſice; and this 
was called the ſin offering of the 4/ideens. They practiſed greater 
hardſhips and mortifications than the reſt, and their common oath 


was, by the temple. To their zeal and love for that ſacred place, 
now polluted and profaned, was owing their coming to Matta- 


thias, and that courage which they ſhewed from thenceforth under 


$ him and his brave off, pring; for the book of the Maccabees ex- 


preſly ſays, that they were mighty men of //ae/, and wholly de- 
voted to the law. Whether the feQ of the EH eniant, or any other, 
ſprang from the A/ideans, we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in ano- 


ther place. 


Vol. III. 9. 432. ( 44) Elench. Tribæreſ. 8 De 


Loc. wide Vol. III p. 201, & eg. 
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meum and kus . They differed likewiſe from the Zaddikim their 


worſhip in it. To this end, beſides the half ſhekel which every 
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ing of the ſcriptures, prayers, and other parts of divine wor- 
ſhip to be reſumed (N), and all the males born ſince the per- 

ſecution to be circumciſed r. In all theſe God bleſſed him 

with ſuch. ſucceſs, that he had extended this reformation 

through a conſiderable part of Judæa, within the ſhort ſpace 

of one year; and had, in all likelihood, gone through with 

it, even to Feruſalem, where the ſtrongeſt Syrian gariſon was 

kept, had he not been prevented with death. But what he. 

left unfiniſhed, was ſoon after perfected by his worthy ſons, 

eſpecially by Fudas Maccabeus, of whom we ſhall ſpeak more 
fully in the next ſeftion. f , 3 | 
| In the mean time Mattathias, finding himſelf quite worn His laft 
| out with age and ſiekneſs, called his ſons together, and ſpoke ſpeech to 
; to them to this effect. Hitherto pride and oppreffion have bis ſons. 
4 been ſuffered to proſper over us, for a puniſhment of our 
| ſins ; but now be ye valiant and zealous for God's laws, and 
fear not to expoſe your lives in defence of God's covenant 
with your forefathers, if you expect the reward promiſed to 
it. Call to your remembrance the obedience of Abraham, 
the faithfulneſs of Joſeph, the zeal of Phineas, Caleb's cou- 
rage, David's conſtancy, Elijah's zeal, and the intrepidity of 
Daniel and his faithful companions. Let their miraculous 
deliverances inſpire you with a ſure truſt in the Almighty's 
protection. Be not diſcouraged by the threats and weak ef- 


* Maccas. ii 43, & ſeq. 


(N) We have already taken notice, that the king's prohibition ex- 
tended only to the five books of Moſes; which had therefore been 
taken away from them, and been either burnt and deſtroyed, or 
M polluted with blood, ſwine's broth, idolatrous pictures, and other 
ſuch defilements, which rendered them unfit for future ſervice, and 
to which therefore he ſubſtituted new ones, which he cauſed to be 
-” tranſcribed from the beſt copies „ | — 
4 But this had not obſtructed the lecture of other ſacred books, the 
_ Prophets and Hagiographa, amongſt thoſe who had perſiſted in the 


© If exerciſe of their religion, and who then ſubltitued thele to the pen- 
- tateuch ; ſo that when the public worſhip came to be reſtored, and 
aa the law to be again read and expounded as formerly, they ſtill re- 
4 tained alſo the reading and explaining of the other books; and this 
* occaſioned double leſſons, one out of the law, and the other out of 
als the prophets, c. which continued ever after; and for the under- 


ſtanding of which, new targums or paraphraſes in the Cha/dze were 
compiled by proper perſons, as we have elſewhere hinted in this 
D, chapter “. | | 


ing * forts 
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of the greateſt men, who, though they ſeem to triumph 
will ſhortly be cut off, and become the food of wor ms; 

— arm yourſelves with courage in defence of our laws, li- 
berties, and religion, and you will not fail of ſucceſs. Si- 

mon, your eldeſt brother, has always ſhewed himſelf a man 

of confummate wiſdom: ; let him ſupply the office of a fa- 

ther and a counſellor, and do nothing without his advice. 

E known to you all for his valour and conduct; 

bim be your general, "nd lad you againſt your enemies. 

And may heaven crown and yo. valour with glory and 

E. death. ſucceſs. Ting thus faid, he expired in a good old age, 
2 and was buried at Modin with his anceſtors, greatly lament- 
the Flood, ed by all the faithful in //rae!* (O]. He was, according to 
2533. bis * ſucceeded by his brave ſon Fudas in the command 


Nie f the army; and by him the Few religion and ſtate were 


766 ſoon after reſtored to their antient ſplendor, as we ſhall fee in 
RN the next ſection. 
wid ver 49, ad fin, 


0) The frft book of Maccabees doth barely tell us, that he 
died in the one hundred and forty fixth year, without mentioning 
whether of his life, or of the æra of the Selexcide. Some there- 


fore have taken ic in the former fenſe ; but the far greater part in 


| the latter; for the one hundred and forty fixth year of the kingdom 
of the Greeks falls exactiy with the Julian year 166 before Chriſt, 
which is the year in which he died (45). 

His deciding the paint about the neceſſity of taking arms on the 
abbath, has made ſeveral learned men, both Jews and Chriftians, 
fancy, that he had been high-prieſt of the Jews (46); but it is plain 
he did not determine the caſe by his own authority, but by the 
advice of ſuch learned men as were with him; neither doth the 
book of Marcabees or Fofephus ſay any thing of this imaginary dig- 
nity. It appears on the contrary, that Menelars was ſtill alive. 
and in credit at the court of Antiochus, and was fucceeded by his 
\ beotker Alcimas, of whom we ſhall * in the . 


(45) Vide Uſer 2 Prid fab anno. (46) TFoſeph ben-Gor ion 
Ven. — & al. Serrar. Feller. cha. & al 
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The Numbers dire to the Page, and the great Letters 
to the Notes. 


A... 


B A, Aus, a mountain in Armenia, 183. 
A Ab-beth-din among the Jews, his office, 582. 
Abdera, by whom founded, 362. The inhabitants 
deemed a dull ſtupid people, ib. 
Algarus I. founder of the kingdom of Edeſſa, 480. IT. 
His conqueſts, 481. III. His letter to hens”, 3 
TV. His treachery to the Romans, ib. & ſeq. V. Al- 
lies with Rome, 482. N 
Abias invades Abilene, 486, & ſeq. Defeated by Trates, 
487. Eſcapes captivity by a voluntary „ 
Abſarus, river in Colchis, 454. 
Abulpharagus, his works, 58, & note. 

Acheruſian lake in 8 385. | - 
Achillas drives out Cleopatra, 142. Beſieges Cæſar in Alex- 
andria, 147. Not able to force the city, ib. Put to death, 

I 
Ac 49 the fortreſs of, built to command the temple, bo "3 
AMiac era, how computed, 177. 
Adiabene, the kings of, 484, & ſeq. 8 Chriſtianity, 
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Albanus, the river of, 452. 


INDEX 
Admetus king of Epirus's kindneſs to Themi/tocles, 390. 
Adrianople in Thrace, built by Adrian, 364. 
Aea, a 100 in Colchis, 454. 


Aeacides, king of Epirus driven out & ſeq. Slain b 
the 1 395 ene 0 


eter, king of Colchis, 456- Ill treated for his kind recep- 


tion of the Argonauts, 

Egypt, the kings of, 46. 

Enos, metropolis of the Cicones, 370. 

Agathoclea married to ay 90, &ſeq. Endeavours ta 
uſurp the regency, r. er fad —— 8 e 


Abaſucrus, vid. Artaxerxes, 318, & ſeq, 
Allbana, a city of Albania. 462. 


Albania the __—_— of, deſcirbed, 462, & "Y 
Albanians their ſimple manners, t 3. Women remarkable 
for beauty, ib. Government, ngs, &c. ib. & N 


Alcetas I. king of E pirus, driven out, flies to Dionyfu, 
ne” 

— II. defeated by Caſſander, 2395» 396. Murdered, 
39 


Alexander the 9 8 friendſhip to the Few, 5 57. Revenge 


on the Samaritans, 560. 

Alexander, king of Epirus allies with Philip, 391. Wars 
againſt the Brutii, 292. Deceived by an oracle, ib. De- 
feated and killed, 393, 394. His character, 394. 


out t by Demetrius, ib. 

Balas, his coin, 43, note. 

Zebina ſet up againſt Demetrius, 20. Defeats De- 
metrius, 21. His character, 24. Defeated by Phyſcon, 
25. His death, ib. Coin, 45, note. 


— Fanneus defeated by Aretas, 32. Beſieges Ptolemais, 


117. Defcated by Lu. 118. . by Cleopatra, 
1 119- 


che ſon of Phyſcon, ſet up agniad his elder brother, 
I 114. Kills his mother, 121. Defeated and killed, ib. 
II. the grandſon of Phyſcon, murders Cleopatra, 127, 
& ſeq. Baniſhed for his cruelties, 128. Dies in exile, ib. 
Bequeaths Egypt to the Romans, 129. 

king of Emeſſa, taken priſoner, 483. 

ane queen of the Jeus, ſues to Tigranes, 197. 
Alexandria filled with Fews, 559. 

Alexandrian Fews highly courted, 572 


Alexandrians, greatly opprefled by Phil: 108. Mailacred, 
111. 


Alexandrian 


the ſon of Pyrrbus 1 * 428: Driven 


to 


an 


I. N D. E X. 
Alexandrian library deſcribed, 57. Deſtroyed by the _ 
cens, 69. 
Alepeconneſus, where ſituate, 364. Why ſo called, ib; 
Amadecus, king of the Odryſæ, 372. 
Amaia, a eity in Pontus, deſcribed, 234: 
Ameſirit murdered by her dae 437, ſeq: 
= a city built by her, 438. 
Amazons ſome account of them, 2355 & ſeq. 


| Ambracia a city in Epirus, 38t. 


Amiſus, acity in Pontus, deſcribed, 234. Beſieged by Lu- 
cullus, 280. Taken by him, 286. 
Amphialus kills * king of Teuthrania, and ſettles at Per- 
gamus, 389. 
Ananias, a Fewiſh time- ſerver, 48 5: 
Anaphas I. and IL. kings of Cappadacia, 419. 


Andronicus Crrupted by Menelaus, 599. Aſaflnates his 


brother, ib. His puniſhment, 600. 

Anicetus invades Pontus, 313. His ſucceſs there, th. De- 
- livered up to the Romans, ib. 

Antigonus ſeizes on Fudea, 570. A cruel tyrant, 572. 

w—— Focho made preſident of the — 574. Fin 
doctrine, ib. Death, 58 2. 

Antioch, burnt by the Jews, 4. 

Antiochus the Great, his coin, 41, note. 

— Eupator, his coin, 41, note. 

Deos, the fon of Balas, ſet up by Tryphon, 3» & 
note. Crown'd at Antioch, 4, 5. His coin, 43, note, 
Friendſhip to the eus, 582. Invades Galilee, 586. De- 
feated by Philopater, 587. Conquers Judæa, 589, 590. 
Farther © ham. of his friendſhip to the Fews, 590, S. 


— Sidetes, whence ſo called, 11, note O. Marries 


his brother's wife, 11. His letter to Simon Marcabee, 12. 
Treachery to him, 13. Defeats the Parthians, 15. His 
death, 16. And character, 18. 

—— Grypus, ſet upon the Syrian throne, 24. Puts to 
to death Zebina, 25. Defeats his brother Cyzicenus, 26. 
Defeated by him, 27. Divides the kingdom with him, 
28. Falls out with him, ib. Aſſaſſinated by one of his 
ſubjects, 20. Coin; 45, note, | 
— . 3 the throne, 29. Defeated and 
| killed by Seleucus, 1b. 
Euſebes debents Seleucus, 29- Wars with 1 
30. | Defeated, ib. Driven out by Tigranes, 32, 33- 
Dionyſius ſupplants his brother Phi! P 7 Cut 
oft by the Arabians, 32. 
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— ene; ſent to Rome, 33. His adventure at Sy- 


Tacuſe ib. & ſeq. Reigns over part of > Wh 37. Stript” 
ol it by Pompey, ib. & ſeq. His death, 


— _ Commagene defeated, I reftored by Pom- 
| 8 492. Put to death, ib. 


— II. ſucceeds his father, 493- — III. affifts Y/- 
Ife, ih. IV. ſerves under the Romans, ib. 
Epiphanes, his character, 596. Cruelty to the 
Fruit deputies, 601. Againſt Feruſalem, 602, 603. Defiles 
and ftrips the temple, 603, & D. His bloody perſecution 
ol all the 7 Fews, 604. Comes to Jeruſalem, 610. 


8 


Antipater, the Jew, aſſiſts Ceſar in 77 gypt, 1 52. Relieves 


him when beſieged 1 in Alexandria, ib. & ſeq. % wounded, 
153. 

Antony Mare, ſent into Egypt, 138. His ſucceſs there, ib. 
& ſeq. Captivated by — 155, & ſeq. Marries 
Octavia, 158. Bewitched from her by Cleopatra, ibid. 

His profuſeneſs to her, 160. Treachery to ä 
161. Betrayed by Artuaſdes, 210. Seizes on his king- 
dom, 211, & ſeq. Marches againſt Octavianus, 162. 
Defeated by him, 164, 165. Betrayed by Cleopatra, 167, 
& ſeq. Kills himſelf, 170. 


Apellico? s noble library, 268, note. Carried by * to 
Rome, ib. | 


Apion, the ſon of Phyſcon, made king of Bree, 114- Reigns 


in peace, 121. Bequeaths his Kingdom t. to * — 
ibid. 


Adollonius ſent to maſſacre the Fews, 604. 


ow 2 Claudius's ſpeech againſt Pyrrhus, 412. 


Aquilius's inhumanity to the Pergamenians, 359. Subdues 


the kingdom to the Romans, ib. Defeated id Ai thrida- 
tes, 253. His cruel death, 254. 


Aratus, highly favoured by Ptolemy, 71. 
Araxes, a river in Armenia, 179, 182, & 183, C. From 


whom ſo called, 188. 


Archelais, in Cappadecia, whence ſo called, 31 LL 


Archelaus, king of Egypt, defeated by Gabinius, 139. 
His gallant death, ib. 


Archelaus's feceatioe in Attica, 257, & * Defeat wml 
treachery, 260, & 261, note. 
— made king of Cappadocia, 326. His death, 327- 


3 governor of 8 8 W to . — puniſhed, 
104. 


Archiſynagogoi, their office, 5 50, note. 


Aretas cholen king of — Ne Defeats the Jew fy 
wid. 


Argaus 


Om 


I'N D'E I. 

Argaus mount, deſcribed, 316. wy 

Argonauts, their expedition into, Colchis, 456. 
Argos, doubly beſet, 421, & ſeg. 
Ariaramnes, I. & II. kings of Cappadocia, 319, 320. 
Ariarathes I. king of Cappadocia, 319. 

— — I. Crucified by Perdiccas, 320. 

— — III. Recovers his father's kingdom, 320. 
IV. Defeats Arſaces, 320. 

V. allies with the Romans, 320, 321. 


VI. His character, 321. Dethroned by Demetrius ̃ 


& Orophernes, 322. 
VII. Poiſoned by Mithridates, 323. 
VIII. ſtabbed by the ſame hand, 324. 
X. Dethroned by the ſame, ib. 
Ariobarzanet, king of Armenia, 214. | 
Ariobarzanes I. made king of Cappadecia, 325. Wars with 
 Mithridates, ib. | 


III. Friend to the Romans, 326. Put to death by 


5 Caſſius, ib. | | 
= III. Killed by Marc Antony, 326. 
Ariſtarchus made king of Colchis by Pompey, 457. 


Ariſteas's ſtory of the ſeptuagint verſion conſidered, 575, & 


576, & ſeq. note O. 


Ariſtobulus, a learned Jewiſh philoſopher, preceptor to Pro- 


| lemy, 106. FF 


Ariſtomenes ſent guardian of Egypt, 95. Put to death for his 


fidelity, ib. & ſeq. | 
Ariftonicus ſeizes on Pergamus, 354, 355. Defeats Craſſus, 
V0, Defeated by Perperna, 358. Sent priſoner to 
ome, 359, & ſeg. 
Ariſtotle's books carried off by Sylla, 268, note. 1 


Armenia the Leſſer, deſcribed, 230. Its kings, ib. & ſeq. 


Kingdom of, deſcribed, 178, & ſeq. Its rivers, moun- 


tains, and ſoil, 183, & ſeq. Origin and government, 187, 


& feq.. Kings, ib. & ſeq. Laws, religion, learning, and 
arts, 189, & ſeq. Given to Cleopatra's fon, 212. Re- 
covered, ib. Becomes tributary to Rome, ib. & ſeq. Its 
various fates ſince, 228, &ſeqg. 


' Armoſata, a city of Armenia, where ſituate, 180. 


Arſaces ſeizes the Armenian crown, 215. Murdered, 18. 
Arfinoe, queen of Egypt, murdered, go. 3 
daughter of Auletes, ſet up by Ganymedes, 149. 
Taken priſoner by Cæſar, 154. Led in triumph, ib. 


Put to death by Antony, at the inſtigation of Cleopatra, 


ibid. | 


— 2 
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1D 
a city in Cyrene, deſcribed, 122. 
2 led in triumph by Marc Antony, 161. 
Artabanus's bold letter to Tiberius; 215. 
Artabazes, firſt King of Pontus, 240. 
king of Media, wars with the Parthians, 476. 
Artagera, taken and razed by the Romans, 214. 
. killed by Tigranes, 195, 231. 
Artaniſſa a city in Iberia, 458. 
Hrtaxata, metropolis of Armenia, 179. Taken by — 
menes, 215. Razed by Corbulo, 223. Rebuilt by Tiri- 
dates, 228. 


Artaxerxes; one of the magi, obſtructs the. rebuilding of 


the temple, 513. His various names, ib. note, O. 


the ſon of Terres, the Abaſuerus of ſcripture, 51 7. | 


Marries Efther, 518. His decree in favour of the Jeu, 
518, note T, & 519. 


Artaxias I. king of Ai, defeated by Antiochus, 193. 


Taken priſoner, ib. 
ll. Driven out of Armenia, 212. 
Stran gled ib. 


All. Crowned by Germanicus, 215. 


| Artoces king of Iberia, wars with Pompey; 460. Ads very 


deceitfully, ib. Makes an honourable peace, ib. 
Artuaſdes I. ſucceeds Tigranes in Armenia, 210. His treac 


| to Marc Antony, ib. Caught and put to death by him, 


2113; 212. 


b. Hi death, ib. 


Aſander gets the kingdom of Boſporus, 474:  Starves TINY 


ſelf, ib 


Aſcalonites ſeverely puniſhed b ofeph, 585. 
Aſculum, the battle of, 414, & 2 55 note. 


Aſps of Egypt, how they kill, 175. 


Aſſideant, fee Haſſideans, 63, & note. 
| Aftacusin Bithynia, different from Nicomedia, 432. 


Atamnas, king of Cappadocia, 319. 


Atheneas ſent to perſecute *. es, 658. | Dedicates the 
temple to Jupiter Olympius, 1b. 


Athenians betrayed to 4 258. | 
| Mthenion ſent into Judæa, 79, & 383. His friendſhip to 7. 


 ſeph, 80, & ſeq. & 584. 

thens beſieged and taken by 8 ya, 25 
Atropatene by whom ſo called, — 

ſeq. By whom conquered, 477. 
Atrepatus makes himſelf — of ar hai 476. 


Attalus, 


Recovers it, ib. 


II. Invaded by Phraartes, 21 13. Neſtored by Caius, = 


. kings of t ib. & 


. 


rl 


1 ] ]uk/[ock:oa:.-T +... 


I. 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, defeats the Gault, 329. His 


conqueſts, 330, & ſeq. a gr" hg to the Romans, ib, 
Love of learning, 331. Death, 

II. brother to K to Rome, 332. His cowar- 
dice at Pergamus, 333. Generoſity at Rome, 344. Suc- 
_ ceeds his brother, 346. Invaded by Prufias, id. Aſſiſted 
by the Romans, 347. Aſſiſts Nicamedes againſt his father, 
1 His death and excellent character, 352. 

= ITE. his cruelties and wild extravagancies, 352, & 

| ſeq. Death, 353. Why ſurnamed Philometor, ib. Be- 

queaths his kingdom to the Romans, 354. 

Autolhcus, the famed ſtatue of, 288, note O. 

Autonomi, ſubdued by Alexander, 76. 

Azizus, laſt king of Emeſa, turns Jews 483, 


B. 
Bench, ane of the heads of the returning Fews, 503. 


Bactra, metropolis of Bactria, 477. 


Battria, the — of deſcribed, ib. Invaded by the f 


Scythians 480. 
Bactrians, their character and brutiſh 3 478. 


 Bagaſes impoſes a fine on the Fews, 5 55. The * diſcuſ- 


ſed, ib. A. 
Baithus, an E picurean Jew, 582. 
Baris worſhipped by the Armenians, 189. 
Barzanes, by whom conquered, 187. 
Bas, king WA Bithynia, 444. 
Baſcana, where: — 8, N. 
Baſil, ſaint, his epiſcopal ſec, 315. 
Batelnim among the Jes, what, 55 1, Note. 
Beans, a wonderful kind, ſpring out of a lake, 428. 
Bebrices, their origin, 442, & ſeq. 
Bellona, the temple of at Comana, 315, 317. 
Berenice, daughter of Auletes, ſet: upon the as. 132. 


Murders her huſband Seleucus, ib. Marries Archelaus, ib. 
Put to death, 140. 


rz, s-Coma made a conſtellation, 78. 


Beſf, a people of Thrace, ceicribed, 368, 369. Conquered | 


by the Romans, 369. 
Bethſan deſcribed, 6, (M). 
Bibulus's ſons murdered i in Egypt, 142. 
Births, how celebrated by the Thrac:ans, 365. 
Biftones in Thrace ſubdued by the W 369. 


Bitbynia, 


8 captivity, the time of computed, 4995 & 500, 
A & B. 
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Bithynia, the kingdom of, W 431, & ſeq. Its ori- 
gin and government, 442, & ſeq. invaded by Mitbri- 
dates, 251. Reduced into a Roman province, 451. 

Bithynian embaſſy, whence a proverb, 351. k 

Bithynians, their origin, 442. Kings, &c. 444. Defeated 
— * 253 · Set up Nicomedes againſt Pruſias, 


B ir the philoſopher, his character and death, 3 58, note G. 
Bœotians forced to build Haraclea, 434. 


Baſporans, revolt from Mithridates, 4 


Beſporus, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 407, & ſeq. Its go- 


vernment, kings, &c. 470, & ſeq. Given to Pharnaces, 


473. 
* king of n 444. 


Bettici, antient Thracians, 441. 
Bruchium, the library of, burnt, 58. 
Brygi, a people of Thrace, 771. 
Brytius defeats Metrophanes, 258. 


Byſas, the ſuppoſed founder of Byzantium, 303: 
_ Byzantium, by whom founded, 303. 


C. 


C4, a city in Pontus, 234 Surrendered to the Ro- 


mans, 284. 
Cabiſetra, a city in Cappadecia, 375. 


C ſar Julius, Rucie⸗ oratory at Khodes, 271. | Compounds 
with Auletes for a large ſum, 130. Lands in Egypt, 144. 


Arbitrates between Ptolemy and his ſiſter, 145. Beſieged 


in Alexandria, 147. Burns Ptolemy's ſhips, 148. De- 


feats Ganymedes, I50. Forced to ſwim tor his life, ib. 


| His victory at Canopus, 152. On the Nile, 153. Set- 


tles the crown on Cleopatra, ib. Defeats Pharnaces, 310. 
Cæſarion, ſon of Ceſar by Cleopatra, made king of Egypt by 
Marc Antony, 161. Put to death by Oftavianus, 176. 


 Caffa, metropolis of little Tartary, 469. 
Caius, ſent to oppoſe the Parthians, 21 LY Wounded at Ar- 


tagera, 214. His death, ib. 


Caꝛlcedon, a city in Bithynia, 432. Why called the City of 


the blind, ib. 


Callimachus favoured * Philadelphus, 78. His bymns ex- 


tant, ib. 


a famous engineer, 206. & 2g6. Put to death, 
287. 
Calligpelis, the en of, in Thrace, 365. 


Cambyſes 


es 


1 DE X. 


| Cambyſes privately obſtructs the building of the temple, 512. 


Cappadecia, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 314, & ſeq. Pro- 


duct, 318. Origin, government, &c. 316. Kings, 319, 
& ſeq. , $.bqued by Tigranes, 194- vaded by Mithr:- 
dates, 248. Made a Roman province, 327. 


Cardigin Cherſoneſus, where 2 364. 


Cariata deſtroyed by Alexander, 478. 
Cars, a city in Armenia, deſcribed, 182, (B). 
. where ſituate, 520, & (U). 

Caſſtiope, a city in Epirus, 380. 
Coffeus f ſent againſt Mithridates, 252. 

— iter Caſſius, his temple, 380. 

Catanixs, Apollo, his temple at Daſtacum, 317. 
Cato, his advice to Autetes, 131, & eq. | 
Portius expounds the Sybilline oracle, I 345 & "OE - 
Celete; a people of Thrace, 378. 
Cendebæus ſent againſt the Jews, 13, & ſeq. 


Ceraſus, a city in Pontus, why ſo called, 230. 


aunian mountains in Epirus, 385. 
Chadaca, metropolis of Albania, 462. 
Chalcedon, vid. Calcedon, 432. 
Chalcidene, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 494. 
Chaonia, a province in Epirus, deſcribed, 380. 


Cbaldee paraphraſe, when and why firſt brought into uſe, 51. 
Characene, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 491. Founded by 


Pa ſines, ib. 
Chariſtus, a river in Colchis, a. 
Cel, of the temple, what, 591, (T). 
Cherries, why called Ceraſa, 230. 
Cheronea, the battle of, 260. 
Cherſon, the ruins of, 469. 


Cherſoneſus, Thracian, deſcribed, 364 & * The kings of, 


378. 

Taurica, deferibed. 468, & ſeq. 

Chinare, its hot baths, 0 

Choraæx, king of Arabia, ſtops the nnn of the e 
491. - 

Chorſa, a city of Armenia, 181, 182, (B). 

Chryſeppus, put to death for treaſon, 6b. 


Cicero, his letter to Lentulus, 136. 
Cicones, a people of Thrace, 370. 


Cimmerians, their character, 468. A colony of them in . 
__  raly, ib. 


(%, river in Colchis, 454. 

Cius in Bithynia, by whom built, 431. 

Clazomentans, driven out of Abdera, 362. | 
Vor. IX. 4 K Clearchus 
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Clearchus, tyrant of Heraclea, 437. His parricide and death, 
ibid. 


Cleomenes, king of Sparta, well received by Euergetes, 83. 
Ill treated by Phi/opator, 85. His ſad cataſtrophe, 86. 
Cleopatra, a common name of the Egyptian princeſſes, 127. 


Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius, marries young Sidetes, 11, & 


ſeq. Shares Syria with Zebina, 22. Murders her own 

ſon, 23. Her death and character, 25, & ſeq. 

wife of Phyſcon, invites Demetrius againſt. him, 20. 

- daughter of Phy/con, marries Cyzicenus, 26. Mur- 

dered Ly her ſiſter, 27. Her coin, 45, note. 

— wife of Philometor, left regent, 106. Cruelly 

| uſed by Phyſcon, ib. & leq. Divorced from him, 110. 
Takes refuge in Syria, 113. | 

A widow of Phy/con, left regent in Egypt, 114. Her 
ambition and partiality, ib. & ieq. Treachery to Lathu- 
rus, 115, & ſeq. Drives him out of Phænice, 119. Takes 
Ptolemais, ibid. Murdered by her ſon Alexa r, 121. 
Falſely confounded with the former Cuahotra, 125, & 126, 
note. 

- — daughter of Lathurus, ſucceeds him, 125, & ſeq. 
Maries Alexander II. 127. Aſſaſſinated by him, 128. 


— - daughter of Auletes, married to her brother, 142. 


Driven out dy his miniſters, 1b. Is privately carried to 
Cz,ar, 146. Reinthroned by him, 153. Goes to Marc 
Antony at Turſus, 155. Her magnificence and profuſeneſs, 
156. Cruelty and avarice, 158, & ſeq: Takes the name 
ot ſis, 162. Her fatal counſel to Marc Antony, 164. 
Treachery to him, 1b. & ſeq. I reats with Proculeius, 
171. Surprized by him, 172. Buries Marc Antony, 173. 
Deceives Oftavianus, ib. & ſeq. Kills herſelf, 175. Her 
character and funeral, 176. 


wife of Antiochus Pius, put to death by . 
IG 


Clodius Publias, his nut decree pd the kingdom of Cy- 
prus, 130. Raiſes a mutiny againſt Lucullus, 206, & ſeq. 


| 8 „the famed mountain of, 466- 


Coin, of Syria, 39, & ſeq. note. 
Coichis, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 453. & ſeq. Origin, 


'\ kings, Sc. 455. Gold mines, 456, 457. Subducd by 
Mit bridates, 457. 


 Ciloma, the ſtrongeſt city in Armenia, 181. 
Colpas, a river in Bithynia, 442. 


Comand, a city in Pontus, 234. In Cappadocia, 375. 


Comets, two large ones at the birth of Mithridates, 245, & 
24%, (). . 


Gn 


ne, 
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Commagene, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 492, & ſeq. Sub- 
dued by the Romans, 49 

Comneni, their reſidence at Trapeſus, 237, & ſeq. 

Conacorix, betrays Heraclea to the Komans, 285. 

Conon, the contriver of Berenice s- Coma, 77, & ſe 

Conſtantine miraculouſly hindered from rebuilding Chalcedon, 


433+ 


Corax, river in Colchis, 454. 


Corbulo, ſent to q iet Armenia, 220. His ſevere diſcipline, 


221. Succeſs againſt Tiridates, 223. Interview with 
him, 22 


Cornelia rejeds Phyſcon's offer, 102. 
Cofis , a brave prince of Albania, killed by Pompey, 364. 


Catta's ill ſucceſs againſt Mithridates, 272, & ſeq. Againſt | 


Heraclea, 285 Returns to Rome, 286. 
Cotys I. king of the Odryſe, aſſaſſinated, 372. 
II. joins Perſes againſt the Romans, 373- 
—— II. allies with the Romans, 374- 
—— IV. made king by Brutus, 375. 
—— V.' murdered by his brother, ibid. 
king of the Sapæi. 377. Murdered, 378. 


* 


Craſſus ſent into ati 35 5, & ſeq. Deteated and kill- 


2 his 2 hr, 399- Advice to Pyrrhus, 


400, & ſeq. Sent to Tarentum, 401. His judicious 


remark on the Romans, 406, note. Sent embaſlacor to 


Rome, 41, 1. His il ſucceſs there, 412. Sent a fecond 
time, 


Cyprus, ſo Fol d by frebias to mne 104. Given to a 


baſtard of Lathurus, 129, & leq. Seized by the Romans, 
ib, & leq. 

rene, deſcribed, 122. Yielded to Phyſcon, 100. Revolts 
from him, 103. Given to Apion, 114. 

Cyrenean Jetus, hence, 561, (D). 

Cyrus, his decree in favour of the Jrus, 500, & ſeq. Con- 
firmed by Darius, 5.4. 


a river of Armenia, 182. —— of Albanis, 462. 
Cyta, a city in Colchis, 454. 


Cyzicum, city, beſieged b N Mithridate 274. Relieved by 


Lucullus, 275% & leq. 
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D. 


D character, prophecies, &c. 511, (N). Shewn to 


Alexander the Great, 5 57- A ſignal one explained, 608, 
note. 


Darius, the ſon of Pharnaces, made king of Beru, 31 2. 


king of Atropatene, 476. 

Daſcylus, a city in Bithynia, 431. 

Datames, king of Cappadocia, 31 9- 

Decius's anſwer to Pyrrhus, 413. Killed, 414. 

Magius reſcued by Philopator, 89. 

Deidamia, queen of Epirus, whether murdered, 429, & ſeq. 

Dejotarus I. made king of Armenia Minor, 231. His fide- 
lity to the Romans, ib. & ſeq. 

X IT. his reign, 232. Succeſſors, ibid. 

Demetrius Soter, his coin, 41, note. 

— — Nicator, degenerates, 2. Saved by the Few, 3. 
Treachery to them, 4. Taken and kept priſoner in Par- 
thia, 10, 15. Reſtored to his kingdom, 19. Invaded by 
Zebina, 20. His death, 21. Coin, 45, note. 


— Excheres, crowned at Damaſcus, 30. Defeated | 


and taken priſoner, 31. Death, ibid. 

Phalereus, his character and office, 60. Perſuades 
Ptolemy Soter to build a library, 61. His great integrity, 
65- Promotes the ſeptuagint verſiou, 57 5. 576, (O). 
Death, 66. 

— — king of Bactria, his character, 480. 

Democritus, where born, 362. | 

Denſelete, a people of Thrace, 368. 


Diana Perſica, worſhipped in Cappadocia, 318. Her 


ſtatue taken and reſtored by Philadelphus, 72. 
Diegylis, king of the Odryſſe, 374. | 
Diocæſarea, where ſituate, 215. 


Diadotus, vid. Tryphon, 2. 


Dion the philoſopher, aſlaffinated by Pompey, 133. 

Dionpſius, tyrant of Heraclea, 437. His death and charac 
ter, ib. 

3 s brave attempt againſt Seleucus, 333. 
Dioſcori ias, a city in Colchis, 453. 

Dieſcerides murdered by Achillas, 147. 


Dodauim, the firſt peopler of Epirus, Ws. 


Da dalſus, king cf Bithynia, 4 


Daedona, the city of, deſcribed, 201, —— The e temple 


grove, and oracle of, ib. (T). 
Dolabella, Cornel. in love with Cleepatra, 175. 
Dolonci > who, and whence, 366. Domitius 
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Domitius defeated by Pharnares, 309. 


Dorilaus defeated by Sylla, 261. 
Drachm of gold, its value, 505, note. 


Drepane, a city in Bithynia, 432. 
E. 


E Cie. of the moon, frightens the Gauk, 330. 
Edeſſa, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 480, & ſeq. Made 
a Roman province, 482. 
metropolis of that kingdom, 480. 
— the famous temple of, ibid. 
1 a people of Thrace, 370. Their kings, ibid. 
Ege taken by Pyrrbus, 420. 
Eleaaar made high-prieſt, 573 · Sends the ſeventy interpreters 
to Ptolemy, 576, note. 
a venerable few martyred, 610. 
——— reproves {zates's hypocriſy, 486. 
Elephants rout the Romans, 408. A remedy found againſt 
them, 414, 418. 
Eliaſhib, an unworthy Fewiſh prieſt, 546, & * His —_— 


553. 
E. mais, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 400. 


| — metropolis of that kingdom, 26:4. 
— the temple of, plundered, 76:4. 
Ehymean kings, unknown by name, 490, 491. 
 Emeſ/a, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 482, & ſeq. 
 Epaphroditus ſent to watch Clepatra, 174- 
E pirots, their character, 385, & ſeq. Defeated at 3 
424. Surrender theinſeives, 427. Their commonwealth, 
0. 
£ _—_ the W of, deſcribed,, Bo & ſeq. By whom 
peopled, 386. Its goverment, ibid. 


Eratoſthenes made library- Keeper at Alexandria, 78, & " 
His works, ibid. note. 


Eros's kdelity to Marc Antony, 170. 

Erzeron, where ſituate, 183. 

| £jaras, the apocryphal book of, 539, (E). 

Efſther married to Ahaſuerus, 518. Her hiſtory, ibid. Ob- 


tains a common to build the temple at Jeruſalem, ib. & 
Jeg. 


* 4 


E ucratides J. king of Bactria, his character and death, 484. 


— — II. murders his father, 17d. 


£umelus, prince of Boſporns, wars with his two brothers, 4 . 
His character and death, 472. 


Eumsncs 
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Eumenes I. ſucceeds his brother in Pergamus, 329. 
II. wars with — 331, & ſeq. His bravery at 

the battle of Magneſia, 5 by the Romans, 
ibid. Oppoſed by the — ibid. Wars with Pru- 
ſias, ib. & ſeg. Makes peace with him, 336. Defeated 
by Hanmbal's ſtratagem, 335. Invaded by Pharnaces, 
37 Makes peace with him, 338. Aﬀiſts Antiochus, ib. 
is ſpeech to the Roman ſenate, ib. & ſeg. Wounded by 
Per ſeus's aſſaſſins, 339. Allies with Rome againſt him, 


340, & ſeq. Becomes obnoxious to them, 343. Accuſed 
to the ſenate, 344. His death, 346. 


Euphrates, a river in Armenia, deſcribed, 182, 183. 
Exipodras put to death by his father, 301. 


Ezra ſent into Judæa, 518, & ſeg. His genealogy, 518, | 


(T). Commiſſion in favour of the Fews, $19» and note. 
Reformation of church and tate, 520. the canon, 
521, & ſeg. Whether the inventor of Hebrew points, 
524, note. Inſertions added by him 20 
note. Reſtores the divine worſhip, 527. Character and 
writings, 5 33, & ſeq. Lecture of the law to the people, 
544. e „„ 


F. 


F 4bins betrayed by the W 289, and note. 
Fabricius ſent ambaſſador to Pyrrhus, 410. His intrepid 
_ gallantry there, 411. 
rous letter to him, 416. 
Fanegoria, a city in Pontus, 234. 
Favonius's accuſation againſt Auletes, 133. 


Fauſtinopolis, from whom fo called, 315. 


Fimbria diſcarded by Flaccus, 262. 
| ray 262, and note. Succeſs 

1 Ils himſelf, 267, & ſeq 
Fire 6, Wor when and how Severed, 545» note. 


Flaccus ſent againſt Sylia, 260. F alls out with — 
8 


His revenge and DW 
againſt Mithridates, 26 3. & 


Funerals, how prey by the 1 36 5. 


8. 


GA 5 extortions in Syria, 137. 
— res, 138. Goes imo Egypt, ib. & 3 Reſtores that 
monarch, 1 Condemned to baniſhment, 141. 
Galatia invaded by Pharnaces, 243. 
Galilee invaded by Demetrius, | 


Gallus, 


the text, 526, and 


Sent againſt him, 41 5. His be 


Upon Ptolemy Aule- 


e Ny bag 
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Gallus, firſt governor of Egypt, 176. | 


Sulpitius ſent to receive complaints againſt Eumenes, 


46. 

FS. - woÞ ſupplants Achilles, 149. Diſtreſſes Cz/ar in Alex- 
andria, ibid. 

Garizim, the temple of, when and by whom built, 558, note. 
An aſylum for renegado e 559. 

Gauls, ſcared at a lunar eclipſe, 330. Their ſacrilegious co- 
vetouſneſs, 420. 

Gaza, metropolis of Atropatene, 476. 

Georgia, why ſo called, 461. Deſcribed, 466. The reſt, 
vid. ſub Iberia, 458, & ſeq. 


| Georgian women, famed for their beauty, 466. 


Glabrio ſent againſt Mithridates, 292. 

Glaphyra obtains Cappadocia for her ſon, 326. 

Gordizan mountains in Armenia 185. 

Gradual pſalms, why fo called, 528, C. 

Guras ſurrenders Nifibis to the omans, 206. 

Gurges, Q. Fabius ſent ambaſſador to Ptolemy, 67. His gal- 
lantry to him, ib. = 


Gyrgenes, king of Iberia, ti turns Chriſtian, 461. 


H. 


H 4 G GAT, the prophet, reproves the Jews, 51 3. One of 
Exra's aſſiſtants, 523, note. 


Halys river, divides Pontus from Paphlagonia, 2 37. Runs 
through Cappadocia into the Euxine, 315. 

Hanani and Hananiab, made governors of Jeruſalem, 543. 

Hannibal forms the plan of Artaxata, 179. His ſtratagem 

againſt the Pergamenians, 335. Poiſons himſelf, 336, and 
B. His judgment of Pyrr US, 42 57 P. Tomb at Liby/a, 

0. 

Hare, biſhop, an examination of his metrical edition of the 

Hlebreu pſalms, 529, & ſeq. Confuted in many particu- 
lars, 530, D, & ſeq. Merit of his book, ibid. 


Ha ſſideans, al. Aﬀdeans, repair to Mattathias, 613. Their 
ſect, ib. M. 


Hebrew character exchanged for the Cha dee, 5 24. 
Hebrus, a river in Thrace, 364. 
Hecateus the hiſtorian, inſtructed by a Jewiſh prieſt, 571, 1 


Wrote the hiſtory of the eus from Abraham to his own 
time, th. 


Helena, 
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Helena, queen of Adiabene, embraces Fudaiſm, 485. Jour- 
ney to and piety at Feru/olem, 488. Turns chriſtian, 


J- c 

Helenas's fruitleſs attempt to fucceed his father, 423. Faken 
prifoner, 427. Releaſed generouſly by Antigonus, ib. 

Helepolis, a watlike machine, deſcribed, 275. B. 

Heliodorus ſent by Seleucus king of Syria to ſeize the temple- 
treaſure, 594. His miraculous puniſhment, 595- ; 

Helius, king of Colchis, 455. 

Heptaſtadium, by whom built, 53. 333 

Heraclea, a republic in Bithynia, deſcribed, 433, & ſeq. vid. 
Heracleans infra. | | | 

a city in Pontus betrayed to Mithridates, 279. 
Taken by the Remans, 285. Burnt, 286. 

Heracleans, their hiſtory and bravery, 433, & ſeq. Genero- 
fity to Loinachus, 435- Their government, tyrants, Oc. 
ib. & ſeq. Recover their liberty, 438. Aly with Rome, 
439. Maſſacred by Adiatorix, ib. Deſtroyed by the Ro- 


mans, ib. Made a Roman colony, ib. 


Heraclitus, Cimeus, tyrant of Heraclea, 438. Impriſoned, 


8 
Here ules, the cave of, near Heraclea, 440. 


Herd entertains Cleopatra at Feruſalem, 160. Reſolves to 


put her to death, 161. His advice to Marc Antony concerns 
ing her, 166. Offers his ſervices to Octavius, ib. 


Hierax, formerly governor of Antioch, prime miniſter of 


Phyſcon, his character, 111. 


Hippus, a river in Colchis, 454. | 
Hiram, one of the four prieſtly claſſes, 504. 


Hæ mus, mount in Thrace, 364. 

Heney of Pontus, its wonderful qualities, 2 38. 

tins conquer Bactria, 480. 

Hypius, a river in Bithynia, 442. | 5 
Hyr-an, the fon of Joſeph, a worthy youth, 586. Strange 


profuſeneſs in Egypt, 592, V. Perſccuted by his brethren, 


16. Kills himſelf, ib. 593. 


 Ayreanus ſucceeds his father, 14. Makes peace with Side- 


tes, 15. His feats in Hyrcania, 16. Shakes off the fo- 
28. 
1 
ek, fidelity to Darius, 55. Highly revered by A. 


lenander the Great, 557. Ovtains for the Zeiws a free e 


erciſe of their religion, ib. His death, 5. 
| Jamblichus 


reign yoke, 20. Sides with Zebina, 22. His conquelts, 
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Jamblichus I. king of , 483. 

II. reſtored by Q&avianus, ib. 

Jaſen undermines his brother Onias, 596. Bribes Antiochus 

for liberty to build a gymnaſium at Jeruſalem, 507. Sup- 

planted by his brother Menelaus, 598. Raiſes a new re- 
bellion, 601, & ſeq. His tragical end, 602, B. 

Iberia, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 458, & ſeq. Origin, 
vernment, &c. - & ſeq. Invaded by 5 460. By 
the Perſians, 4 

2 one of - four Glad claſſes, 504. 


emphorina, a city of Thrace, 363. 
eruſalem rebuilt and repeopled, 543. Taken by Ptolemy, 
561, & C. By Antiochus, 602. Burnt and razed by A- 
pollonius, 604, bog. | 
Feſhua, the Fewiſh hi h-prieft's return from Babylon, 502. 
Genealogy, ib. D. Death, 517. 
al. Jeſus, killed by his brother, 555. 
Jeſus, the ſon of Sirach, when he flouriſhed, 605, F. 
eius burn and ſack Antiach, 4. Why they conſtantly ſided 
with the beſt bidder, 22, U. Perſecuted by Philopator in 
Egypt, 87. Miraculouſly preſerved, 88. Return from 
captivity, 496, & ſeq. Their number, 497. Change of 
condition, 498. Renew their feaſts, 505. Blamed for 
rejecting the Samaritans, 508, M. Polluted by ſtrange 
marriages, 521. Oppreſſed by their rulers, 541, & ſeq. 
Redreſſed by Ezra, 544, & ſeq. Degenerate, 547. Fi- 
delity to the Per ſians, 556. Favoured by Alexander the 
Great, 557. Fatal ſuperſtition about the ſabbath, 561. 
Flee to Alexandria, 571. Their different ſentiments con- 
cerning the ſeptuagint verſion, 577, & ſeq. Attachment 
to the Egyptians, 588, & P. Turn to the Syrians, 590. 
Apoſtatiſe —_ 597. Forewarned by dire prodi- 
gies, 601. Maſlacred by Antiochus, 602, 603. By Apol- 
lonius, 604, 605. Horridly perſecuted, bos, & ſeq. F or- 
bid their ſacred book, 610. 
— Spaniſh, their apoſtaſy, 565, & G. 
writers, wretched chronologers, 589, R. In- 
| Rtances of their i ignorance, ib. 
Immer, one of the four ſacerdotal claſſes, 50 A 
Fohanan, Jewiſh high-prieſt, kills his brother, [44 7 155 
death, 556. 
Joiachim, high - prieſt of the Jews, 517. 
Jonathan, izis honours, 2. Joins with Antiachus Thens, 55 
Murdered by Tryphon, 8. 
Feſeph, a noble Fewiſh youth, ſaves his nation, 79. 584, & 
ſeq. In great favour with Pteclemy, 81. Outwits the Sy- 
Vor. IX. 4 L | ian 
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rian and Phænician farmers, ibid. Gives the king and 

queen ſecurity of the payment, ib. How long he enjoyed 

the place, 82. Succeſs in Egypt, 58 5. Progeny, ib. 
Tris, a river in Portus, deſcribed, 237. 
Iſanthws, a king of the Crobyxi, 376. 
Jfraelites blended with the Fews, 498, 502, & 503, F. 

za, the forlorn ſtate of, after the return from Babylon, 

497, & ſeq. Made a province of Syria, 554. Under the 
government of the high-prieſts, ib. & ſeq. Alternately op- 
preſſed by Syria and Egypt, 561, 570. Polluted and de- 
api n & ſeq 


upiter's ſtatue ſet up in the temple of Jeruſalm, 608. In 
Jug of the Samaritans, 1b. 


Tzates, prince of Adiabene, preferred before his brother 485. 


Inclined to Fudaiſm, ib. Is circumciſed, 486. rade 
by Abias, 486, 487. By 1 487. His deliverance 
and death, ib. Character, ib. & ſeq. Tomb at * 
ſalem, 488. 


K. 


| Ie Hacom, among the Taue and Khazan, their office 5 50, 


note. 


Krim, al. Crim, the peninſula of, 469. 
Kur, a river of Georgia, 462. Geographers diſagree about 


it, ibid. 
5 


L Vir, attacks the Epirats, 407- Defeated by them, 408. 


Anſwer to Pyrrhus's letter, 405. 
Lageion the order of, whence, 


Lagides, the ſurname of the Prolemies, 48. 


Lagus, his extract, 48. Whether the father of Ptolemy, ib 


| Lamachus, governor * Heraclea, betrays it to Mi thridates, 
279, & F. 


Laodice, wife of Mi ebridates, her lewdneſs ouniſhed, 247. 


— — of Orophernes, her cruelty puniſhed, 323. 


Laſer, al. Laſerpitium, ſhrub, deſcribed, 12 33 H. 
 Laſthenes, his cruelties, 2. 


Laudamia, vid. Deidamia, 429. 
Learning, how revived in Greece, 108. 


Lentulus's deſcent into Egypt oppoſed, 1 34, & ſeq. 
Leontifera, an Heraclean ſhip fo called, 434. 


Leucanor, king of Boſporus, killed, 472: 
Leucan I. & II. "Pp of Boſporus, 470 


Libyſa, 


Ini . 


Lityfa, a city in Bitiynia, deſcribed, 440, & ſeq. Hanni- 
s tomb there, ibid. 
Lucania laid waſte by the Romans, 405. 

Lucullea, es ſo called, 277. 

Lucullus ſent by Sylla into Egypt, 260. His haughty meſſage 
to Tigranes, 198. Marches into Armenia, 199, 292. 
His ſucceſs againft Tigranes, 201. Again Mitbridates, 
282. Forſaken by his army, 206. Recalled, 20 His 
treachery to Fimbria, 264. vent againft Mithridates, 
271. Succeſs againſt him, 274, & ſeq. Enters Cyzicum, 
277- Diſtreſſes Mitbridates, 282, & ſeq. Subdues Pon- 
tus, 284. Takes Amiſus, 286. Sinope, 288, & O. Suc- 
ceeded by Pompey, 293- Returns to Rome, 294. 

Lycus a river in Armenia, 182. 

Lyſimachus left governor of Jeruſalem, 59g. Extortions on 
the people, 600. Maſſacred, ibid. 

Lyzanias, king of Chalcis, affiſts the A ſmancans, 494. Put 

to death by Antony, 495 


M 


M accabees, books of, 588, Q. 
Magas, brother of Philadelphus, revolts from by him, 69. 
Is reconciled to him, 71. 
— — brother of Philepator, put to death by him, 84 
Malachi, one of Exra's aſſiſtants, 523, V. Whether the ſame 


with him, ibid. His charatter, prophecies, &c. 549, P. 


Manaſſeb, an apoſtate, 553. 
Aanius ſent by Sertorius to aſt Mithridates 271, Put to 
death by Lucullus, 278. 
AHaracanda, by whom built, 478. 
Mariandyni, their origin, 442. 
Mafius, mount in Armenia, 185. 
Maſſorab of the Fews, an account of, 524. 
Matrtathias's noble zeal for his religion, 611, & ſeq. His 
wiſe decree for ſelf-defence on the ſabbath, 613. Reſtores 
- the divine worſhip, 614- His dying advice to his ſons, 
615, 616, & O. 
Mazaca, metropolis of Coppadocia, 315. 
Mebarſapes, king of Adiabene, driven out, 489. 
Media, Atropatia, vid. Atropatene, 47 5» & leq. 
Megacles killed inſtead of Pyrrhus, 407. = 
 AMegdates made governor of Syria, 32. Recalled, 37. 
 Melas, a river of Cappadecia, 315. 
Menander, king of Bactria, his conqueſts, 479. 5 
Alenc lau: boz s the high- prieſtliood over his brothers head, 598. 
| I. 2 | Caules 
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Cauſes a general apoſtacy, 599. Robs the temple, ibid. 
=_ Onias to be murdered, 600. His helliſh policy, 


Mogtbillus, his ſpeech to the Roman ſenate, 106, & ſeq. 
Meſades, king of the Odryſæ, 372. 

Meſopotamia conquered by Tigranes, 196. 

Meſtella, a city in Iberia, 458. 


| Metrodorus ſent embaſſador to Tigranes, 195. His advice to 


him, 196. Cauſe of his death, ibid. 


| Metrophanes ravages Eubæa, 2 58. 


Miltiades I. chakn king of the Minus: 367. 1 from 


* 


Milo ſurrenders Tarentum, 427. Puniſhed ſor his double 


parricide, 429. 


the Lampſacians, ibid. His death, ibid. 
II. ſeizes the kingdom of the Dolonct, 368. 


: Mi ina, of ſilver, its value, 505, I. 


Miſpar, one of the heads of the Fewiſh return, 502. 
Aithridates I. third king of Pontus, 240. | 
— — II. wars with Antigonus, 241. 
— III. his reign, 242. 
—— IV. invaded by the Galatians, 242. 

— — V. wars with the Sinopians, 242. 
VI. a firm ally to the — *. Murder- 


ed, 245 


247, & ſeq. Treachery, 249. Invades Bithyma, 251. 
Beats the Romans, 253. Ci uelty to them, 255, & ſeq. 
Defeated by the Rhoatans, 2579. Ominous prodigies a- 


gainſt him, 259, S. Defeated by Sylla, 260. By Fin 


 bria, 263. Makes peace with Sylla, 266, & ſeq. His 
cruelty to his ſon, 269. Begins a new war, 270, & ſeq. 
His ſucceſs, before Cyzicum, 274, & ſeq. & 276, C. 
Defeats the Romans, 281. Forlaken by his army, 283. 
Murders all his wives, 28 3. Renews the war againſt the 


Romans, 288, & ſeq. Defeated, 290. His letter to r- 


ſaces, 203. K. Gverthrows the Romans, 291. Beſieged 
by Pompey, 295. Defeated again, 296, & ſeq. Flees in- 


to Scythia, 298. Appeats aſreſh, 299, & ſeq. Forſaken 


bz; his army, 301. Betrayed by his ſon, 302» & ſeq. 


Kills himſelf, JF His charadter, 304, & ſeq. Bu- 


rial, 306. 


— n king of Ar menia by Tiberius. 21 5. 
Invaded by Artualanus, ibid. Sent priſoner to Rome, 216, 
Reſtored, ibid. Petra ed by TR, "oh & ſeq. Mur- 
dered by Rladamiſlius, 218. 


: — 1 


— Vn. his glorious reign, 245, & ſeq. Conqueſts, 


1 


IND EX. 


II. king of Armenia, joins with the king of Por. 
tus, 244. 

— king of Parthia, takes Demetrius priſoner, 10. 

of Pergamus's great ſervices to Julius Ceſar, 

148, 152. Made king of Beſporus, 474. Killed, ibid. 

— I. and II. kings of Iberia, 460, 461. 

king of Atropatene, 476. 


— of Comag ene made ſo by the Romans, 492, 493. 


Ait bridatic war, 245, & ſeq. Renewed, 270, & ſeq. Ihe 


length of it, 304, ſub fin. not. 

Mithrobuzanes reſtored to his father's crown, 193. 

Medi plunder the delphic temple, 377. 

Moloſſus, a province of Epirus, deſcribed, 381, & ſeq. 
whence ſo called, ibid. Famed for its maſtiffs and horſes, 

385. Subdued by Pyrrhus, 387. 

Moloſſus, king of Epirus, brought up by Helenus, 389. 

Monima put to death by Mithridates, 284, L. 

Monobaſus I. king of Adiabene, 484. 

— IT. made regent, 485. — the throne, 488. 
Honourable interment of his mother and brother, ibid. 

Mop ſueſtians murder — 29. Puniſhed by Euſeb- 
es, 30. 

Mordieas, one of the heads of the Je wiſb return, 502. 

Who, ibid. E, 

Efther's uncle; his r 518. 

Morimena, Fupiter's temple at, 317. 

Meſchick, mountains in Armenia, whence fo called, 185. 

 Meſollam, a noted Fewiſh markſman, the ſtory of, 571, M. 

Mulolitum, where ſituate, 364. 

Murena left ar "0h of Afia, 268. Defeated by Mithrida- 

tes, 270. His fon more ſucceſsful againſt him, 201, 


& G. 


Þ My uſa, princeſs of Bithyma, deprived of her ſucceſſion, 451, 


alluſt miſtakes in calling her ſon of Nicomedes, ibid. 


Mygdonia, a province in Afia, conquered by Tigranes, 196. 
ed in Bithynia, by whom founded, 431. 


. 3 the ſame with Diana, 17, - 7): Her temple at- 

tempted by Sidetes, 17. ER 

Nazianzum, a city in Cappadecia, 31 5. 

Neapolis, a city in Thrace, 361. 

Nehemiah,, why his account differs from E fia s, 503, Suc- 
ceeds him, 531. His character, 540, & ſeq. Repaits the Ay 
and temple, 541. Rowena into hs 543» & L & 540. 


His | 
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- Nicea, taken by Triarius, 279. 


IN DE X. 


His generoſity at Feruſalem, 546. Reforms the Fewih 
abuſes, 547, & ſeq. His death, 552, 553- 
Neacæ ſarea, a city in Pontus, 235. 


| Neoptolemus I. king of Epirus, 391- 


II. ſet up againſt Pyrrbus, 397. Reigns jointly 
with him, 398. Put to death by him, 15 
Neronia, the new Artaxata, ſo called, 180. 


— in Bithynia, by whom built, 441 Deſcribed, 
442. 

Nias, Pyrrhus' s phyſician's treacherous offer, 4i6. Re- 
jected by the Romans, ib. His puniſhment, 419. 
Nicomedes, prince of Bithynia, efcapes his father's — 

349. Takes up arms againſt him 350. 
puts him to death, 351. s — Calls in the 
Gauls, 444. Gives them part of Afia Minor, 45. Builds 
 Nicomedia, i 


H. his obſcure reign, 449) & ſeq. 


III. allies with Mithridates, 247, 450. Driven 


out of Cappadecia, 248, 450. Wars againſt Pentus, ib. 
Reduced to a private life, ib. Reſtored and dies, ib. 


IV. lampooned for his familiarity with Julius Cæ- 


ſar, 450. The laſt Bithynian king, 451. 
Nicomedia, metropolis of Bithynia, 431, 445+ Made Con- 
flantine's reſidence, 432. At preſent a {mall village, ib. 

Where ſituate, 441. 


| Nicopolis in Armenia Minor, by whom built, 230. 


— In Thrace, by whom founded, 363. 

Niphates, mount in Armenia, celebrated by - poets, 185. 

Ni 9 taken by Tigranes, 196, 197. By Lali 206, & 
2 

News wontbiggal by the ancient Armenians, 190. Some re- 
mains of his ark at Czron, 484. 

Nubium, a city in Iberia, 458. 


- 


Mya, a 8 in ce, 31 Ss. 


0 


5 | Oc 5 expedition againſt the Fews, 55 $9 & ſeq. Death, 5 56, 


a river in Bactria, 478 


: Octavia married to arc As tony, 1 58. 8 by Cleo- 
| _ patra, 160. Divorced and turned out, 163. 

Octavianus gives his ſiſter to Marc Antony, 158. Marches 
againit him, 164. Defeats him at ſea, ibid. & ſeq. In- 
Vadcs £23pt, I67, & 1 Takes Cleopatra priſoner, 172. 

— 


INDE X. 


Enters Alexandria, ibid. His behaviour to Cleopatra, 173, 
& ſeq. Outwitted by her, 174. Returns to Rome, 177. 


Odomantes, a people of Thrace, 369. 

Odryſæ, a people of Thrace; 371. Their kings, ib. & ſeq. 
Country made a Roman province, 376. 

Oefyma, a city of Thrace, 361. 

Olbia, not the ſame with Nicomedia, 432. 

Ole, nes I. king of Cappadecia, 320. 


. al, Orophernes, dethrones Ariarathes VI. 372. 


Driven out by Attalus, ib. 
Olthaces, king of Colchit, 457. | 
Omar deſtroys the Alenandrian library, 59. 
Onias, high-prieſt of the Fews, 560. 
II. 1 3 pontiff, endangers the Jewiſh ſtate, 79, 


& 582, 


fir is his character, 592. Fatal rupture with Simon, 

ib. & V. Retires to Antioch, 596. Murdered there, 599, 

& . When 600, A 

IV. builds a Fewiſh temple i in Egypt, 106. 

Oppins Q. ſent againſt Mithridates, 252. Delivered up to 
him in chains, 254. Put to death by him, ib. 

Ordbelus, a mount in Thrace, 364 

Orgomenes, a river in Bactria, 478. 

Oricum, a city in Epirus, 380. 

Orobius reſcues Delos from Mithridates, 258. 

Oroeſes, king of Albania, defeated by Pompey, 463, 464. 

Orodes, king of Armenia, depoſed by Germanicus,” 215. 

Orphitus Pactius defeated, 222. Paniſhed, ib. 

Oxatres, the ſon of Dionyſius, ty rant of Heracles, his parri- 

ide and death, 437. 

Oxus river in Bactria, 477. 


OY 


pe, ſent into Armenia, 224. W to 5 olegeſes, 


225. Withdraws into Cappadecia. ib. 
Palladiam found at Troy, 265, note. 
Palus Mcwotis, deſcribed, 469. 

Pangeas mount in Thrace, 364. 


Panticapæum, by whom built, 469. Not taken notice of by... 


Precopius, ib. 


 Paphlagonia invaded by Mithridates, 247. Divided between 


him and Nrcomedes, ib. 

Paradiſe, ſome conjectures about its ſituation, 184, & 
* | 
q Pariſades 
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Pariſades 1. & II. kings of Boſporus, 470, & ſeq.” 
— III. reſigns his kingdom to Mithridates, 473- 


Paryadræ, mountains in Armenia, 185. 


Paſbur, one of the four prieſtly claſſes, 504. 


Paſſaron, a city of Epirus, 381. 
Pelamidis, an excellent fiſh, 433. Beſt at Chalcedon, ib. 
Pelaſgias and Peleia, the etymon of, 382, & ſeq. note. 


Pelignus Julius, an inſamous free-booter, 218. 
Pergamenian library deſcribed, 58. Given to Cleopatra by 
Marc Antony, and removed to Alexandria, th. 


Pergamus, the kingdom of, 328. Its kings, ib. & ſeq. In- 


vaded and waſted by the Brebynians, 346, & leq. Reduced 


to a Roman province, {  , ww 
Perperna ſent againſt Ari/tonicus, 357. 


| Phanag:ria, metropolis of Beſporus, 467. 


Pbaraſmenes, king of Iberia, recovers Armenia, 216. Sup- 


plants his brother Mithridates, ib. & leq. His cruelty to 

him, ay | 

king of Albania, favoured by the Romans, 46 5. 

Pharnaces I. king of Pontus, wars with — 243. Makes 
| peice with him, 244. 

— Revolts againſt his father, 302, & ſeq. Made 
king of Beſporus, 306. Recovers a part of Pontus, 308. 
Defeats the Romans, 300. | Defeated * Julius —_— 
310, & ſeq. Killed, 311. 

king of Cappadocia, 317» & 319. 


Pbaros, the — tower of, deſcribed, 52, & note. 


Phaſelus, the tower of, deferibed, 52, note. 
Phaſt Fs, a river in Armenia, 183, & 454- 
a City in Colchis, 454. 


Pheaſants, whence brought, 4 54. 
Philadelphian works, whence ſo called, 76. 


Philammon murders Arſinoe, go. Aſlaſkinated by her wo- 


men, 92. 


Philip, the ſon of Grypus, defeats the Mepſueftians, 30. And 


E ucheres, ib. Invaded by Euſebes and Dionyſius, 31. 

a cruel governor of Judæa, 604. Murders a thou- 
| and Jews on the ſabbath, 610. Deſtroys the ſacred books, 
i hid. | 
Philippelis i in Thrace by a built, 363. 
= account of the ſeptuagint verſion, $77» note, & 


57 9: 


Philte us FTE the caſtle of Perganmns, 328. 


Phocrites made chief magiſtrate of He: aclea, 438. 


Pb ice conquered by Tigranes, 197 
Pba nix, one ſeen in Eg:pt, 84. 


Phrahartes 


$) 


Pontus, 


INDEX. 


Phrahates defeated by Sidetes. 15+ Deſtroys all dhe Syrians 


in their winger-quarters, 1 
Pielus, king of Epirus, . 


Pieres, a — of Thrace, 371. Hence the muſes called 
Pierides, ib, 


Pindus, the famous mount of, 385. 
Pityms, metropolis of Colchis, 453. 


 Plotinopelis, a city of Thrace, 364. 


Paints, Hebrew, how and when introduced, $245 note Z. 


P:lemon made king of * 1 12. 
. his. Euchanges bis kingdom, 475, 


—— Taken 


iſoner, 22 


 Polemonium,” a city in Pentus, 235- Hence Pontus Polemo- 


niacus called, ibid. 


Pelycrates, prime miniſter of Epiphanes, his character, 36. 


. king of the Cherjoneſus, 378. Murders Poly- 
Pompey” — e 38. Friendſhip to Anletes, 134- 

Sent into Armenia, 207. Reftores Tigranes to his crown, 
209. Lucullus in Pontus, 293. Defeats Mith- 
ridates, 296. Purſues him into Scythia, 298. Subdues 
His generoſity at his triumph, ibid. Ex- 
: —_ againſt Iberia, 460. Againſt Albania, 493, & 


_ | 
Pampenins, or Pempeins, general of the horſe to Lal, 
taken priſoner, 281, & H. 


Pentus, the kingdom of, whence fo called, 233. Its de- 
n and diviſion, * & leq. 


P Polemoniacus, whence fo called, 235. 


— rm deſcribed, 2 Its honey deſcribed, 2 38. 
Origin and ernment, ib. & ſeq. Kings, 240, & ſeq. Re- 
duced by Lucullus, 284. Made a Roman province, 287. 
Its various changes ſince, 312, & ſeq. 
Par phyry's notion of Danet's —— oven, 512, note. 
Pothinus's treachery to tra, 142. Io Cs 1474 
Put to death, 149. 
Prieſthood, high, become 3 5 6, & ſeq. 
Prieſts, high, become prefects of Fudæa, 554. 


Prieſts, Jewiſh, who returned — Babylon, 504. 
Pronectus, a city in Bithynia, 4 
 Prufa, a city in B, deſerved, 440. Taken by Tri 71 


arius, 279. 


 Prufias, king of Bithyuis, defeats the Pergamenian flcet, 


35, & ſeq. Makes peace with Exmenes, 336. Invades 
ergamus, 346. His treachery to Kitalys, 347. Forced 
to a peace by the Ropians, 348. Nis treacliery to his ſon, 


Ver, IX. 4 NM * 
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——— Philadelphus ſucceeds his father, 65. 


—— Euergetes, whence ſo called, 7 


I N D E K. 


349 To Hannibal. . Journey to Rams, ib. 
behaviour there, 448. poſed by his ſon, 351. 
nated, ib. His Charather, 4 City 


FINS, 2 


by Tria- 
Prytanis, king of Boporus defeated and killed by his brother 
Eumelus, 472. | 5 


Pſalms, how Collected by 2 70s 5 & "ml \Thaie metre, 
1 Se. e, en 2 17 1 Hare, 1 530, 


9 — 


Phillis, a river in Bithmain, 44% * 
Pterium, à city in Cappadecta, "315: Memorable for-the e- 
verthrow of Creſus, ib. 
Ptolemais deſcribed, 1422. _ Beſieged by ane. I, 
117. Taken by Cleopatra, 9» 
Ptolemies of Egypt, a lift of them, 46, & ſon... 


Peolemy Sotrr;, his origin, 47% & leg. Hig charaKter and - 


raculous cure, 49. Polt and government, 49. F lauriſh- 
ing kingdom, 50, & ſeq. Wbence ſurnamed Soter, 50. 
Jakes the title of king, 31. Takes his ſon partner: of the 
kingdom, ib. . Builds the tower of Pharos, 52- Procures 
the Sinopean Serapis, 54, & ſeq. Founds the: Alexandrian 
library, 57, The muſeum, * eee, 
62. Iffue, 63. 
— Cerqunus diſinherited, 52, & 63. His treachery to 
Seleucub, 63. Seiges the Adoration crown, ib. Trea- 
e to Arſinoe, 64. Slain by the Gawls, is. 
Equaiey to 
Demetrius Phalereus, ibid.  Marries his ſiſter Aloe, 66. 
Sends an embaſſy to Rane, 67. Invades AAagas, 70. 
Improves the 2 trade, ib. & ſeq. His kindneſe to 
the Sicyonians, 72. Lovc to drfince,' 73. Death and 
character, ib & . Works, 75, & —_ A great friend 
to the Jews, 575- Procures a Greek verlion of the ſacred | 


books, ib. & 5706, 0. 
_ His conquedts, 


ib. Sacrifices to the God of Iſrael, "br Improves his fa- 
ther's library, ib. His kindneſs to Fofeph the 2 81, & 
585. Aſſiſts Cleomenes, 83. Comes 1 into Nen, „583. 6 

death and character, 63, & ſeq. 

— Philopator, why fo called, 84. Cruel character, 

84, & 586. Makes peace with Autiachus,. 86. Perſecutes 

the 'Fews, 87. Takes them into favour, 89. Receives a 

Roman embaſſy, ib. & ſeq. ' Murders his wiſe, 90. At- 


tempt; to profane the temple, 887. His * ibid. 
* * — hy. 1 ts : 


0 #1 


/ 


IN D E X. 


. born, 90. Succeeds his father, gx. Pro- 


7 the Romans, 95. Degenerates into' a tyrant, 


E 
Hr n — his father, 9 . ak by 
Autiochus, 98. Taken by him, ib. eſtored to e 


crown, 100. Divides his kingdom with Phyſcon, ibid. 


Goes to Rome, gg. His 6 to the ſenate; 100. Op- 


ed by Phyſcon, 101. Rejects the Roman decree in his 
| rat; 103. Ye Defeats him; 104. Falls out with Demo- 


trius, 105. * Ei death and charader, ibid. Favour to the 


= mow -* 

—_— ton diſputes the crown with his brother; 99 Di. 
vides it with him, qa, & 100. Drives hit as 
Goes to Noms, 100. Attempts on Cyprus, 102. Rep 
ſed and woutided by the Cyreninns, 103. Defeated and * 
| ſed hy Philometor, 164. Cruelty to his fon and widow, 106, 


& ſeg. MO 10%, & ſeq.” — 


wart 7 the Reman 1 bv bo toy, & 


Driven out for his crueſties, 111. Returns, 113. Fore, up 
Zebina againſt Demetrius, 20 Defeats him, 24. His 


death, character, and learning, 113, & ſeq. 


3 Lathyrus, why ſo called, 115. Oppreſſed by his 
mother, ibid. & ſeg. Dethroned, ibid. Defeats the king 


of the Jets, 118. Acruel Aion of is, ibid. Driven 
out of Fadea, 119. Reſtored to his kingdom, 121. Takes 
Thebes, 124. His death, 123. 

- Auletes an effeminate prince, 130. Driven out of his 


kingdowa, 131. His interview with Cato, ibid. Goes to 
Nome, 132. Obtains a decree in his favour, 134. Re- 
tires into the Epheſian aſylum, 135. Bargains with Ga- 


binius, 137. Reſtored to his crown, 1 39. His cruelties, 
ene & ſeg. Death, 142. 
= the ſon of * drives his ſiſter from the crown, 


142. Stirs up the Alexandrians againſt Cæſar, 146. His 
treachery to him, 1 515 & ſeq. Defeated, 152. Drewn- 


ed; I53- 


— the fon * Pyrrbus, left regent of Epirus, 402. 


Subdues Theſſalonica, 421. Killed, 422 


— the ſon of Alexander, his ſhort reign, 429. 


— prince of Chalcts, 4 . Puts his fon to death, 7b. 


— ſubdues the Feri, 561 
wy 570. 


Pullie's 's greachery to Mithridates Ihetius, 217. 


ties with Rome and the Acheans, ib. & ſeq. Poi- 


His kindneſs * 9 32, 
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IN DE X. 
Pyrrhus 1. king of Epirus, his deſcent, 387. 2 
Troy % 233 Brought * 
Allies with —— of Wich Pula ig 398. ws 397 
the Tarentines, 399. His projects merril 2 by. Cy- 
neas, 400, & ſeq. Sails for Italy, 401, His wives 
and children, 402, (L). In danger by a * 03- 
Reforms the Tarentines, 404. Outwitted by Ariftarchus, 
4056. His haughty letter to the Raman conſul, ib. De- 
feats the Romans, 408. Forced to retire from Rome, 409. 
Receives an embaſly from thence, 410. His offers re- 
jected by the ſenate, 412. Meſſage to ectur, 413- 
Wounded and defeated by Sulpitius, 414. In danger of 
poiſon, 416. Cruel revenge on ans, 4177. His 
ſacrilege ck db. & ſeq. Defeated by Curius, 418, 
& ſeq. Returns to . 420. Takes Macedan, ib. 
His Unſuccebful attempt againſt Greece, 421. His expedi- 
tion againſt Argos, ib. Defeats the Lacedempnians, 422. 
Enters Argos, 423. Killed by a woman, 424. * cha- 
1 ” ft. & 425, (P). 


Murcered, 429- 
Q. 


Uadratus Meas. governor of Syria, 217. His diſpute 5 
E with Corbulo, 221. His * to V. rale an 


” 9. * 
D $ 1 5 


N lends Auletes vaſt ſums on Pampey's ſecurity, 140. 
Ill requited by him, ib. Proſecuted by the ſenate, 141. 
Reelaiah, one of the returning Jewiſh heads, 502. 
Rehum, one of the heads of the returning Jews, ib. 
f Na e king of Iberia, 466. : 
—— the ſon * Pharaſmenes cunningly ſent into Arme- 
nia, 216, & ſeq. Treachery to his uncle, ib. Seizes on 
that kingdom, 218. Driven out, 219. Put to death by 
his father, 222. 
| Rhadians, their great ſervices to Cæſar, 150. 
Rbodebates, ſecond king of Pontus, 240. 
Rhodope, amountain in Thrace, 364. 
Romans, their partiality to Phyſcon, 101, 103. Embally to 
him, 109. Seize on the iſland of Cyprus, 130, & ſeq. 
War with Mithridates, 253. 159,000 maſſacred d his 
order, 255, & ſeq. Their cruel revenge, 260. efeated 
by 2 291. Their] joy at his death, 305. ON 
Ruffars 


— AS- &- . 


batyrus I. king of Beſporur 


cla, 436. 
Scapteſyle, the rich mines of, hs 


I © D: BE: © | 
Raſſions defeated with a great ſlaughter, — 
thridates, 258. 


Rutilius, whoter the adviſer of Mithridates's 2 to the. 
Romans, 255, (R). | 


Ruz, — chief of on Samaritons, 565. 
S. 


Saule 2 faithful guardian to Tharymbas king of Epi- 


Saddec, "his dodrine, 574 


Saducres, their rife, 16. 
Samaria taken by Hyrcanzs, 28. 


Samaritans, who, 507, f Fall out FT the Jews, zos, 
& ſeq. Obſtruct the building of the temple, 511, & _ 


niſhed Samaria, 560. Build Shechem, 562 


ib. &. ſeq. & 563 () Corrupt the — 567. 
Lay claim to the 


586. Impious policy, 607. 


—— pentateuch, an account of, 567, 568, (K), & 


570, (L). 
Sam /eſeramus, founder of Emeſſa' $ . 482. — 


3. 
Galler, why called a Heranite, 541, (G). His eich a 
gainſt the Fews, ib. & ſeq. Encourages their rencgadoes, 


552. Whether two of that name, 16. (R). 


r a river in — 442. nets $ miſtake about 
ib. 


Sapei | in "= their kings, g8, 377- 


Saracens burn the Alexandrian library, 58. Oh whee ; ac- 


t, 59. 
Saſales king of the Odryſe, 374- 
i 470. His tribute to Demoſthe- 
. kiſſed, ibid, 


nes, 471. 


Ccribonius driven out of Boſporus, 474 
Scydrothemss ſends the Serapis into Egypt, 55. 
Socks, a fabulous founder of Armenia, 187. 


Scythians driven out of Bactria by the "wy 480 
Sept bypelis betrayed to Hyrcanus, 28. Code 
Sebaſtia, ſecond city in. Armenia, 180. —— in Pontus 


=, 
Helene, wife of Antiochus Euſebes, keeps Fielemats, 33- Put 


te death * 77 grants, 37. 


Pay tribute to it, 516. Petition 2 5 2 
igion, 


eptuagint verſion, 580. Ravage Fudea, 


your of Hera- : 


| Seleucus? . 


— _ — p 2 — 


Cerapeum, deſcribed, 55; The library of, 57. R 


= ib. Death, 592. 


INDE X. 
Seloveny's pretenſions to Nudes, 3) 1. Mad government 
over it, 2. 
=. the fow of Anticchis's friendſhip to the Jews, 592 
—— Nicator, his coin, 39, note. 
— Callinicus, his coin, 40, ndte. 
Philopator, his coin, 41, note. 
= the ſon of Demetrius Nicator, murdered by his own 
e ha 2 35 
—— the of Out; defeats his uncle, 29. His defeat 
and death; ib. 
king of Boſporus, 470. 
- Cybroſattes, oy y called, 132. Sent to Res-, 33 
"Made king of Exypt, 38, & note. His death, a DR 
Selli; who, 386. © 6 
Septua gint verſion, ah account of, 7705 576, & O. 
Seraiah, one of the heads of the returning Jews, 902: 


with the Porgamean ä 58. "Burnt "op ae eras 
ibid. | 


| rn manhood by Achillas, 147. 


Serapis, the ſtatue of, brought: to 8 545 & ſeq. 
Whence ſo called, 55, (B): Not hr iN . 


ibid. a 
Seuthes, r mounts the Odryfian tene 392. 


| — II. III. ad. IV. their wars with. the alem. 


ib. & ſeq. . 
Sbechem 4 the metropolis of the Samarians; 560. Beau- 
tifyed, 


Sbeliab, Zibbor, his office among the Fes, 549+ & ſeq 


note Q: 


T of Samaria; 5144 I 


Shez-bazzar, whether the fame with Z erubbabel, 502, 0 


note C. 


Shufhans one of the temple gates, why bo called, 316. mt 


Simon, the Maccabee, his exploits Demetrius, 5, & ſeg. 
Succeeds his brother Jonathan, 7. Allies with Duin, 
9. With Sidetes, 12. © 

the juſt, 2 of i Jus, his character, 
E Fc. 572, & 57%, N. 

— II. ſucceeds Onias II. 586. His excellent character, 


2 *. — falls 1 


good. old Onias,. 592, 


& V. 3 ſacred treaſure to the Syrians,, 594. 
Si nope taken by Pharnaces, 242. By Lucullus, 288, & O. 


Sitalees 


Luc wilus' s ſtrange viton there, ib. 


IN D E K. 


Bitalces I. king of the O Jo” or inte 
- Greece, pry ſlaj wa? * e 


I. a warlike prince, ib. & ſeq. 

Sitar, king of the Denſeletæ, wars againſt the e 
368. | | 

[ne "I king of Cappadocia, 3 19. 

Gocrates, vindicated from Ca fn, 68, E, . 

| Solomena rr — ſeven nul bn dez Gi & J. = | 

| Hapator's wicked miniſter, 85, & ſ is treat- 

— Cleomenes king of Sparta, ib. en 

— ſon of Sefibigs, murders the queen, 90. Turned 


out, 91. Made: guardian of Epiphanes, 94. His charac- 
ter, 93. 


Seftrates builds the tower of Pharos, 52. Out witz * 


in the inſeription, bz. 
Cotades, the Jynædic poet, put to death, 68. EE 
Sothymus, king of the „ 374 Waſtes Greece, but is 
— king — 
facus g of Boſporus, 470. 
2 
Stati anus defeated and killed, 210. 


Stella, a mountain in Pontus, 235. F amous for the over- 
throw of Mithridates, ib. 


Steſagoras, king of the Delonci, 367. | 
Stratonice, three cities of that name, 357, 5 F. 


$tratonics, concubine of Mitbridates, delivers up the caſtle of 


Symphori to Pompey, 299- 
Sura, A city in Iberia, 458. 
Sydonians aſſiſt the Fetus, 512. 
Hlla dictator of Rome, 12 7 
gypt, ib. Sent againſt Mi 
 Cheronea, 260, Makes peace with him, 266, 8 leq. 
Returns to Rome, 268. 
Synagogue, grand, the rabbies account of, confuted, 527, 
note X. 
8 ynagogues, when firſt brought into uſe, 549, Q. How regu 
lated, ib. 
Syrian coins, deſcribed, 38, es. W. 


T. 
As the great riches of, 307. 


Sends dlexamdir I. inte E- 


5 T Tanais worſhipped by the Mn 180. Cuſtom ob- 
ſerved in her worlhip, ibid. Stately temple at Acilefine, 
ibid. 


Tannaim, 


thridates, 2 59 © Defeats him at 


oy 


1. 

; 

a+ , 
' 


* — 


Ow — - 
3 * 


ae Ja 


INDEX 
ivr, their office," 574, oc 
20. 514. Betriends the Jrws, i ibid. & 


Turi, where ſeated, 468, & ſeq. wy 
Teios in Galatia, taken by Leecritus, 24 * His gene maf- 
facred, ibid. 


T annaim, 
Tatnai goes to 


Temple of Terefolem, b begun to be rebuilt, 505, & ſeq. Its y 


_ dimenſions, 561. ri 25 the old one, 506, & K. 
| Diſcontinued” 513. 9 "Refome 514. Dedienes, 15. 
By Nehemiah, The "brandy of, ibid. H. 510. . 

ned by San 222 lat, 547. By fitjachus, 603, Its wor- 
7 e 605. Polio with 4 ſtatue, 


—— At Samaria, vid. Garizim, 6 0: 7 
Tempyrium, a city in Thrace, 364. 


Teres, a warlike king of 42 G 31. 
Tereus, a long-lived fing of Gharatene, 492. 


VDanyris a boaſting mufician punifhed, 370. 
Tharymbas, king of Epirus, 390. A tearned prince, and 


great encourager of learning, ibid. 


_ Thebes, in Egypt, taken and deſtroyed by Luthyres, 124. 
Tbemiſcyra, in Pontus, deſcribed, 2 * r bach the 


 Remans, 280. 


| Theadere's treachery to Ptolemy, 586, | 
. Theedoras revolts from Syria, 29. 
Theede/ropolis burnt by the Turks, 187, A. The ue. n 7 


xerox, ibid. 


| — Eeyptian rhetorician, | adviſes the mutdering of 


Pompey, 143. 


Per madon, a, river in Pontuc, waters the empire of the 4- 


mazons, 237, & 


TZeſprotia, the cities of, 381. 
Thrace, the kingdom of, deſcribed, 361. Its foil, cuſtoms, 


and government, 364, & ſeq. The various nations of it, 
356. Its kings, 371, & tee. Subdued by the Romans, 
3, & ſeq. 
Eos greatly skilled in ts. 379. In eloquence, 
ibid. Greece indedied ro them for polite arts, ibid. 


Thucydides deſcended from the Sapean kings, 377- 
Tyni, inhabitants of Thrace, 371. 


Thyras, the ſon of Faphet, | gives name to Thrace, 361 


Tilites, king of Bithynia, depoſed by his brother, 446. 
Tigranes I. king of Armenia, invades Cappadocia, 1 Choſ- 


en king of Syria, 32, & 194. Driven out by Pompey, 37, 
& 195. His conqueſts, ibid. Allies with Adre iter, 
1945 196. His cold reception of him, 196, 287, 1 N. 

cw 


IN D E X. 
New » 196, & ſeq. Exceſſive pride, 1 An- 
4 wer to walks 98. Invaded by him, 199 "Defeated 
* 


Sextilius, 200. Lucullus, 201. Jointy with Mi- 
- dates, 205. Defeats his rebellious ſon, 208. Goes 


and ſubmits dantelf to Pempey, ibid. & ſeq. His great At- 


tachment to the Romans, 210. Death, ibid. 
be ſon of the former, rebels againſt his father, 


208. Leads Pompey, to Armenia, ibid. Sent in chains 


. ' 


— II. crowned by Tiberius, 212. Put to death, ib. 


—— Il. Defeated by Caius, 214. 


cullus, 200. Betrayed to him, 203, 204, bs - 
Tigris, a river in Armenia, 132. Deſcribed, 1 
Timarchys, king of Atropatene, 476. 
Timotheus, a tyrant of Heraclea, 437. 
Tinda, the metropolis of the Bifones, 36 


. 


Ti ridates, r Corbulo, 221, & 2. Driven out # 


Armenia, 223. oues to the Romans for the crown, 226. 


Interview with Corbulo, * Crowned at Roms by Nero, 


228. His ſucceſſors, ibid, 
Tirſbatba, what, 501, C. 


' Thepolemus, prime miniſter of Philopater, 91. Fly accuſ- 


ed, 92. Clear ed, ibid. 
Tobias, an Ammonite, prophanes the Jewiſh temple, $47. 
Togarmah peoples Cappadoc ia, 316. 
Topiris, a city of Thrace, 361. 


Trapeſus, a city in Pontus, 236. Tbe reſidence of the Com- 


nent, 237. 


Triarius's ſucceſs againſt Mithridates, 279, & 284. Takes 
Heraclea, 28 5. Defeats Mithridates, 288. Defeated by 


him, 289. 
Tripolis, a city in Pontus, 2 36. 
_ Trocmi, a people in Pontus, &c. d 
Troy, taken by Fimbria, 264, & Burnt, 26 5. 


Trypbærna married to — 24. "Her cruelty to her ſiſtor, 


27. Puniſhed, ib 

Tryp bons charaQter, wy & ſeq. Sets up the ſon of Balas, 3, 
& L. His treachery to Jonathan, 7. To Simon, 8. To 
| Antiochus, ib, Seizes the crown, ib. Rejected by the 


| Romans, 9. Forſaken by his forces, 11. Forced to Ws 


12. His death, 13. Coin, 44, note. 
Tubal, firſt inhabiter of Iberia, 459. 
Tyre, why made independent, 21, T. 


Tyrians murder king Demetrius, 21, kT. Anif the Jews, 
$12- 


.. 4 N Venice 


Tigranecerta, by whom built, 181, 195. Beſieged by La- 


649 


630 


2 king of Edeſſa, 48 


W 


IN D E KX. 
* 
V nice, a city in Iberia, 458. 


Venus Apatura, her N hor Phanagoria, 467 
Verres's villainy to Antiochus, 23, & ſeq. : | 


Vertabiets, in Armenia, their office, 190, & 191, F. 


Valogeſes, king of Parthia, aſſiſts his brother Tiridates, 2211. 
Wars againſt the Romans, 224, & ſeq. Drives them out 
of Armenia, 225. Seads an embaſſy to Rome, 226. 

- a T hracian prieſt, ſeizes on | "nf 225 th 369- 

Vanones, king of Armenia, driven out, 215. 

Uſcudama, capital of the Beſf, 


ber, archbiſhop, procures Lg copies of the Samaritan 
rn, — : | 


. 


AR, Mitbridatic, 245, k ſeq, Renewed, 270. The 
1 of i, 304, ſub fin. note. | 


> 3 0 


— Xe s favour to > the EY 516, 513. Death, $17- 


Aipbaret, put to death by bis father, 300. 


Ry 


Zu. 0 founders of the Armenian monarchy | 


192, & 230. 
Zaliſſa, a city in Iberia, 454. 


| Zarbienus, king of the Gordians, put to death, 198, 199. 5 


His funeral obſequies, 204. 


Zariaſpa, whether the ſame with Bactra, 477- 


— 2 river in Bactria, 478. 


Tobis, Alexander, vid. Alexander, 20. 


Zechariab's 


IND X. 


Zechariah's prophecies to the Fews, 515, 516. Aſſiſts 
Exra in his „ eee 523, Y. His character and pro- 
phecies, 548, P 

Zela, a city in Pontus, 235. 

king of Bithynia, killed by the Galatians, 446. 

Zeno, King of Armenia, vid. Artaxias III. 215. 

Zenobia' s adventure, 219, & ſeq. | 

Zenodotus, library-keeper to Ptolemy Soter, 60. The fit 
perſon who corrected Homer's works, 74 

Zephyrian Venus, her temple, 77- 

Zerubbabel, head of the returning Fews, 502. Hi genealo- 

, 501. 

Zipetes II. dies in baniſhment, 445. 


Zoberes, king of Albania, defeated by Marc Antony, 465. 
Zoilus revolts from Syria, 20 


The critic writes againſt Homer, 75. His miſerable 
| end, ibid. | 


Zenobarzes, king of Iberia, baptized, 461. . 
Zoroaſter, king of Bactria, 479. 


The end of the ninth V elume, 


